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the  Improvement  of  Forefi-Trces,  With  a  new  Invention, 
whereby  more  Defigns  of  Garden  Plats  mav  be  made  in  an 
Hour,  than  can  be  found  in  all  t\itBooks  of  Gardening  yet  extent. 

II.  The  beft  Manner  of  improving  Flower-Gardens  or  Par- 
terres :  Of  Railing  and  Propagating  all  Sorts  of  Flowers  j 
and  of  the  Adorning  o(  Gardens. 

III.  Of  Improving  Fruit-Trees,  Kitcben-Gardens,  and  Green- 
Houfe  Plants.    WiA  the  Gentleman  and  Gardener^s  Calendar, 
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To  the  Moft  High,     Puiflant,   and  Moft 
Noble  PRINCE 

HEN  RY, 


Duke,  Marquis,  and  Earl  of  Kenty  Earl  of 
Hdrroldy  Vifcount  Gosdrich^  Baron  Lucas 
of  Crudnjoelly  &c.  Lwd-Steward  of  His 
Majefty's  Houfhold,  Conftable  of  Windjor 
Caftle,  and  Lord- Warden  of  Windfor 
Foreft,  Lord-Lieutenaiit,  and  Gnjlos  Ro- 
ttilorum  of  the  County  of  Bedford^  one  of. 
the  Lords  of  His  Majefty's  Moft  Honou- 
rable Privy-Council,    and  Knight  of  the 

\     Moft  Noble  Order  of  the  Carter. 

My  Lord, 

OUR  Grace's  Generous 
Encouragement  of  what- 
ever may    advance    the 
Good^  of  your  Country, 
gave  me   the  firft  Thought  of   in- 
A  2  fcribing 
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fcribing  thefe  Papers  to  your  Grea 
Name;   and  it  is  with  Pleafure  tha 
I  mention  your  Grace's  Permifllo] 
to  makeUfe  of  that  Patronage  whicl 
my  Ambition  led  me  to.     I  am  to< 
well  acquainted  with  your  great  At 
tainments  in  all  kinds  of  Learning 
to  offer  any  conjedlural  Projects,   o: 
vain  Hypothefes,  to  fo  penetrating  i 
Judgment ;  thefe  Sheets  are  the  Re- 
fult  of  many  Years  Experience,   the 
only  Foundation  which  fuch  accurate 
Philofophers  as  your  Grace  will  al- 
low for  the  Improvements  of  Natural 
Knowledge.     It  is  a  great  Happinels 
when  Men  of  your  exalted  Quality 
and  large  Fortunes  honour  the  Sci- 
ences, not  only  with  your  Protedion, 
but  by  being  Mafters  of  them,  be- 
come their  Ornaments.     Thus,    my 
Lord,  you  are  to  our  Studies,   in  a 

way 
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way  of  Art,  what  the  Sun  is  to  the 

Subjed  of  them  in  a  natural  way, 
which  though  placed  at  infinite  Di- 
ftance  from  the  Plants  of  the  Earthy 
yet  by  its  Influence,  gives  them 
Warmth,  Adion,  Life,  and  Beauty. 

May  it  pleafe  your  Grace^ 
Inflead  of  enumerating  the  feve- 
ral  Virtues  of  your  llluftrious  Houfe, 
and  your  own,  which  the  Publick 
know  already ;  I  beg  leave  to  con- 
gratulate my  Country,  upon  the  no- 
ble Spirit  your  Grace  has  always 
/hewn  in  doing  it  the  moft  impor- 
tant Services.  The  Men  of  Bufinefi, 
and  the  Men  of  Letters,  the  State^ 
and    the  Society  of   Learning,     are 

"V 

equally  your  Debtots.     For  my  own 

Part,  though  the  meanefl:  among  the. 

latter,    I  fhall  endeavour,  from  your 

A  3  Influence, 
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Influence,  to  profecute  the  Subjed  I 
have  here  begun  with  new  Vigor, 
humbly  hoping  to  approve  myfelf 
what  I  muft  defire  to  be  thought. 


Tour  Grace's 


MoflObligedt  andtnofi 


Obedient  Humble  Servant ^ 


Richard  Bradley. 


THE 


PREFACE 


S  there  is  no  SubjeB  if  more  ge^ 
neral  UJe  and  Advantage  than 
the  Cultivation  of  Landy  and 
the  Improvement  of  the  Vegetable 
World '^  fo  there  is  none  which  has  been  treats 
ed  of  more  largely ^  and  fallen  under  fuch 
Variety  of  Fens  of  all  kinds.  The  Publick^ 
which  is  generally  Jo  good^dtur^d  on  this 
Occqfiony  as  to  accept  and  encourage  any 
thing  that  looks  towards  the  bettering  their 
Fortunes y  has  never  been  fo  much  baulUd  in 
their  Expectations  as  in  Books  of  Agricul^ 
ture.  T^e  Reafons  of  which  are^  thai  fome 
ff  thefe  Writers  have  befiowed  their  Paini 
in  etdleSiingfrom  Antiquity  and  Foreign  Soils^ 
A  4  and 
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dmd  thought  they  had  performed  great  Mdtterii 
by  heaping  together  s  a  Load  of  Obfervations 
Jrom  Varro,   and  Pliny,   without   carefully 
confidering  wherein   their   Experiments  differ 
from  the  Genius  of  our  Soils   and  Climates. 
Others'  have  employed  their  time   in  copying 
from  our  old  Englifli  Syjiems ;  and  thefe  have 
generally  tranfcribed  one  another  without  the 
leaji  Acknowledgment  of  their  Thefts^  or  ad-- 
ditig  one  fn^  Imprwement  to  the  Kfwwledge 
^  their  Forefathers :  And  indeed^  how  Jhould 
it  happen  otherwife^  when  the  Undertakers  of 
this  SubjeSl  have  either  been  covetous  or  il-- 
literate  Gardeners  and  Planters ;  fome^  that 
if  they  knew  any  thing  new  or  curious  y  had 
not  the  Spirit  to  communicate  their  Notions ; 
and  fome   that  jogged   on  in  the  old  beaten 
J'racky  without  any  Ambition  to  excel  their 
Predeceffors?    We  have  now  and  then^  it  is 
truCy  a  Gentleman   Jludious  and  capable  of 
obliging  the    Worlds  free  from    the   narrow 
Views    of  Self-Inter eji  y    and   employing   his 
Hours  for  a  more  diffufve  Benefit  than  the 
Culture  of  his  own  private  Eft  ate  or  Garden  ^ 
*  an  Evelyn,  a  Nourfe,  and  a  Lawrence,  have 
giveti    us  fomething    equally    new   and  juji, 
,  built  upon  Experiment  ^    upon  the   beneficial 
Subje^  of  Plantation ;  But  what  are  thefe^ 

when 
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when  compared  to  ihdt  ufekfs  Number  of  un^ 
improving  Authors  ? 

Apparent  rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vafto. 

For  my  own  Part,  I  mufi  confefs  jhat  I 
^  have  been  a  long  time  waiting  for  a  Com<» 
pleat  Syftena  of  Agriculture,  and  have  read 
many  a  fair-^promijing  Hitle^  but  have  found 
nothing  within  but  a  barren  Bulk  of  old  Re^ 
petitions.     "This  has  excited  me^  who^  from  a 
natural  Beta  of  Genius^  even  from  my  Child-- 
hoody  have  had  a  Fajfion  for  Gardening  and 
Planting,  to  reduce  all  my  Notions  and  Ob- 
fervations  into  a  regular  Form^   and  endea-- 
vour  to  fupply  this  general^  and  fo  much  la-- 
merited  DefeSl   of  other  Writers.      I  Jhall 
thinky   without  Vanity^    that    I  may  do  my 
Country   no   inconfiderable  Service^   if  I  can 
excite  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  King^ 
dom  to  early   Plantations  upon  their  EjlateSy 
whichy  I  Jhall  prove y  will  not  only   redound 
to  their  own  private  Profit ^  but  the  Advan- 
tage (f  the  Nation  in  general.     Hje  Dijiife 
of  this  Method  was  complained    of  by  Mr^ 
Evelyn,    who  fays  very  jufily  ^  Thete   is  no 
Part  in   Husbandry  which   Men  common- 
ly more  fail    in,  negle<3:,    and   have  caufe 
to  repent  of,  than  that  they  did  not  begin 

planting 
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Planting    betimes.     And  indeed  fuch  Per^^ 

fons  who  have  been  deaf  to  Demonjiration  at 

the  firft  PoJfeJJion  of  their  Eftates^   and  are 

afterwards  convinced  of  the  vaji  Advantages 

to  be  reaped  by  an  early  Plantation,  either 

from    the  Experience  of  their  Neighbours  or 

themj^lves^  nm/l  have  a  very  pungent  Retro^ 

J^St  upon  this  Occafon.    Every  Man  is  na-^ 

turaUy  willing  to  enjoy  the  Profits  of  the  Workt 

(as  one  may  call  them)  qf  his  own  Hands i 

and  he  therefore  who  begins  at  Fifty  to  be 

fenfbk  that  he  has  loft  many  a  fair  T^ufand 

by  his  Negkd  of  improving  his  Eft  ate  be- 

Pareen  twenty  and  bis  preftnt  Age^  is  to  him- 

Jelf  indeed  a  Ltfer^  but  a  Warning  to  others 

to  avoid  that  Folly. 

To  begin  then  as  methodically  as  Ican^  and 
take  in  all  that  relates  to  tbisSubjeSl^  I  ft)all 
fairly  tell  my  Reader  what  he  is  to  expeSt  in 
the  following  Sheets ;  and  I  hope  he  will  par- 
don me  if  tmix  a  Httk  Natural  Philofbphy, 
fuch  as  is  plain^  eafy^  and  grounded  upon  my 
ffwn  Experience^  with  theft  Obfervations  on 
Gardening  and  Planting. 

• 

I  ft)aU  then  advance  (  what  I  think  )  anew 
Syjiem  of  Vegetation^  and  endeavour  to  prove 
that  the  Sap  tf  Plants  and  Trees  circulate 

much 
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fnuch  after  the  fame  manner  as  the  Fluids  do 
in  animal  Btkiies ;  which  may  be  mejdrgttfiienf 
tv  Jhevo  the  beautiful  Sifftf>lidty  gf  -?^«ftr*1p  iH 
allhermrks. 

The  Generation  of  Plants  wiltne^t  be  ern^ 
fider^dy  and  tie  manner  him  their  &^  are  im^ 
fregnatwli  »  Dijtovery^  ^ashich  I  made  fimi 
Tears  fnee:  this  wdlM  tf  great  JJfitoaU 
Planters,  by  direSling  them  in  the  prop&  Ckrice 
of  their  Seeds. 

the  Difference  ef  Soils  wilt  make  another 
cmfiderable  Article ,  what  are  natural  to  each 
trecy  and  how  all  Kinds  of  Soils  may  be 
mended^  alter' d^  or  improved,  by  proper  Miic^ 
tures  with  each  tether ;  a  Part  if  itujbandfy 
that  has  yet  been  butjlightly  touched  upon^  and 
yet  the  Whole  depends  chiefly  upon  H. 

Tie  Method  of  drejjing  of  Woods,  and 
mating  iHantations  of  Tiniber-Trees ,  natu-- 
rally  follows  \  wherein  I  fiall  propoje  anew^ 
eafy^  and  pr apical  Way  of  raifing  Woods  with 
very  little  Expence^  which  I  hope  will  take  off 
thofe  Fears  which  the  Generality  are  taught  to 
conceive  of  the  prefent  great  Charge  of  New 
Plantation^* 

And 
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Jnd  far  the  farther  Encouragement  of  ali 
Gentkmefty  who  propoje  an  Advantage  jrom 
their  Woods,  I  Jhall  add  an  EJiimate  of  the 
Profits  that  will  arije  from  an  Acre  of  Land 
planted  with  Timber  and  Underwood  in 
Nine  Tears^  Seventeen  Tears^  and  Twenty^ 
jive  Yean  after  planting  \  which  I  Jhall  prove 
^11  amount  to  abcve  260 1.  befide  the  Timber 
growing. 

I  Jhall  then  enter  the  Flower-Garden^  and 
prefcribe  the  properejl  Methods  for  render^ 
ing  that  Part  ornamental.  In  thejirjl  place^ 
my  Reader  will  fnd  the  Defer ipf ion  and  Ufe 
of  my  Invention  for  the  more  J^eedy  Draw-^ 
ing  or  Defgning  of  Garden-Plats ;  and  lam 
of  opinion^  that  when  he  once  under/lands  the 
right  Ufe  of  it^  I  Jhall  have  thanks  for  that 
Dijcovery^ 

ihave  there  given  the  bejl  Method  of  Pro* 
pagating  and  Introducing  all  the  Ornaments 
of  a  Garden^  as  Ever-greens,  Flowering- 
Shrubs,  Perennial  and  Annual  Flowers, 
and  Bulbous-rooted  Plants ,  with  their  df-- 
ferent  Heights^  Beauties^  and  Times  of  Flow^ 
ering.    By  thefe  Means  a  Garden  may  have 

akoay^ 
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always  Jbmething  entertaining  in  it,  while  d\ 
fuccejfive  Scene  of  Delight  is  kept  up  by  d 
due  Regard  to   the  peculiar  Seajon  of  each 
Flower. 

There  is  one  Ppriicular  which  relates  to 
this  SubjeB,  that  could  be  no  where  fQ  well 
introduced  as  here,  i.  e.  the  general  Irregu^ 
larity  and  Inconfijiency  if  dead  Ornaments  in 
Gardens.  I  jhall  only  hint  at  a  few.  Iron- 
Works  are  often  placed  where  there  are  no 
Projpe&s.  We  fee  many  large  Statues  in 
fmall  Gaf'defts^  and  a  few  ftfiall  ones  in  large 
Gardens.  T^e  Mijplacing  of  Ornaments  in 
Gardens  is  another  Fault ,  which  isjbmetimes 
fo  abfurd,  as  to  equal  the  mifmamged  Figure 
in  Horace: 

Delphinum  Syhis  appingit    Fludibus' 
Aprum. 

Tius  we  view  a  Neptune  in  a  dry  Walk, 
and  a  Vulcan  in  the  Middle  tf  a  Fountain. 

Theje  are  fo  Jhocking  td  common  Senfe,  that 
I  think  it  fufficient  only  to  take  a  cur/ory 
Notice  of  tbem^  to  make  them  avoided. 


In 
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hi  the  next  place ^  I  am  kd  to  prefcrii 
pcb  "Rules  as  are  neceffary  for  the  Propage^ 
ting  and  Managing  of  Fruit-Threes ^  as  we 
againji  Walls  as  in  Standards  *j  and  f rot 
thence  proceed  to  lay  Aim  neceffary  Ii0ru 
Slums  for  the  ordering  the  Kkchen-^Gardcii 
and  c^chide^  with  direSlif^  the  Culture  9 
Orange^Trees ,  and  tender  Exotic  Plants 
35  niohicb  I  jhcM  hdd^  the  Gentleman  am 
Gardener's  Kaloiderj  wherein  I  have  given 
in  a  particular  mamer^  Jhme  neceffary  Lu 
ftruSiionsfor  the  Building  of  Green-Houfes* 

Some  very  curious  Cjardencrs,  out  of  4 
Defire  (as  I  J^poje}  of  improving  thern^ 
fehes  in  the  Knowledge  of  Natures  Works^ 
have  objeSled  againji  one  Hhing  in  particular^ 
mentiaiid  in  my  New  improvcafncnts,  Part  I. 
pag.  6.  which  relates  to  the  Budding  the 
Striped  Jeflamine  upn  the  common  Sort^  and 
ky  that  means  making  the  whole  Plants  or 
many  Parts  ^  it  become  firipei^  from  the 
unwholfome  TinSlure  communicated  to  the 
Pimt  frm  the  firiped  Bud.  I'his^  (bey  af-^ 
frnfy  is  not  ff  as  is  related  either  by  Mr^ 
Lawrence,  or  my/ey^i  but  I  conceive  their 
ObjeSlion  rather  proceeds  from  the  Defire  they 
b(fve  to  be  convinced  of  the  Certainty  of  the 

"things 
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Tlbingi  than  from  any  Ill-mture :  llkrefbrei 
that  I  may  ma  be  ^antixfg  to  them  tp  ghefuH 
SatisfaSlicfi  of  the  ^rutb  ^  what  is  alk^d 
relating  thereunto  by  the  'worthy  Qfntkman 
above^ntion'd^  as  well,  as  what  I  have  al/Q 
af[irm'd  concerning  //,  /  refer  them  to  the 
Garden  of  the  ii^emous  Mr.  WhitmiU  *f 
Hoxton;  where  they  may  be  Eye-nvitneffes  gf 
Plants  now  growings  of  the  Common  White 
Jeflamine,  which  are  variegated  by  the  fame 
Means ^  and  after  the  fame  Marnier^  as  is  re^ 
lated  in  the  Clergyman's  Recreation,  and  my 
Book  of  Gardening. 

Having  now  laid  my  Scheme  before  the 
Publick,  I  Jhall  conclude  thii  Preface  with 
taking  notice  of  the  Indifcretion  which  too  ma^ 
ny  are  guilty  of  when  they  walk  in  fine 
Gardens^  in  gathering  of  Flowers  and  Fruits 
unfkillfully  \  which  prtyoes  oftentimes  prejudi^ 
cial^  either  in  the  Lofs  of  the  Se^d  of  a  good 
kind  Flowery  the  Lofs  of  an  Experiment^  per^ 
hapSy  or  a  Damage  to  the  Tree  the  Fruit  is 
torn  from :  And  I  the  rather  mention  this 
publicklyybecauje  many  Gentlemen^  who  have  fine 
GardenSy  have  often  complained  of  this  Breach 
cf  good  Manners  in  their  Neighbour Sy  without 
being  capable  of  redrejfing  the  Grievance  they 
lay  under.     I  am  Jure  no  body  can  reafonably 

take 
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Itake  tbii  amifs  from  nte^  fince  every  one 
needs  be  Jenfible^  this  Inadvertency  has 
times  dejirofd  a  vahi^bk  Phnt^  and  p^ 
Vneafinefs  to  a  good  Friend.  This,  Itbiiik^: 
a  neceffary^Omchifion,  feeing^  that  all  our  B^ 
f>ence  and  Pains  in  making  Gardens  may  i 
rendered  fruttlefsy  ifjuch  Indijbretions  are  CMi 
tinued. 
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C  H  A  R    I. 

A  Parallel  between  Plants  and  Animals ;  nvitb 
an  Attempt  to  prove  the  Circulation  of  the 
Sap  in  Vegetables. 

EGETATION,   in   whatever 
degree  I  fhall  treat  of  it,  is  equal- 
ly depending  on  the  Order  of  Na- 
ture.    Whether  I  fpeak  of  ^reesy 
Shruhsy  or  Herbaceous  Plants^  their 
Principles  are  equally  the  fame; 
that  is  to  fay,  they  all  alike  draw   their  Nou- 
rifhment  by  way  of  their  Roots:  Which  Nou- 
Part  I.  B  rifluncnt 
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rifhment  is  conveyM  through  proper  Veflels  into 
the  Stem^  the  Branches^  Leaves^  Flowers^  and  Fruits 

Now,  that  I  may  more  eafiiy  explain  by  what 
Means  every  Plant  receives  and  diftributes  its 
Nourifliment  to  the  feveral  Parts  of  it,  give  me 
leave  to  draw  a  Parallel  between  Plants  and  Jni- 
mals  -,  that  thereby  the  Nature  of  Plants  may  be  the 
better  underftood. 

The  many  curious  Obfervations  which  have 
been  made  concerning  the  Strufture  of  Animal 
Bodies,  and  what  Malpigius^  Dr.  Grew^  and  my- 
felf,  have  remarked  in  the  Strudhire  of  Vegetables j 
may  afcertain  to  us,  that  Life,  whether  it  be  Ve- 
getahle  or  AnitnaU  muft  be  maintained  by  a  due 
Circulation  and  Diftribution  of  Juices  in  the  Bo- 
dies they  are, to  fupport.  We  have  all  alike  dif- 
cover^d  (with  the  help  of  Micro/copes)  the  feveral 
Veflels  and  other  Parts  which  compofe  a  Plant  \ 
but  I  cannot  agree  in  opinion  with  the  Authors 
I  have  mentioned,  concerning  the  Courfe  of  the 
Juices  through  the  Dufts  and  Channels  which  we 
have  difcover^d.  It  would  be  needlefs  for  me 
in  this  place  to  relate  their  feveral  Opinions, 
which  would  fwell  this  Treatife  to  too  great  a 
Bulk  5  their  Works  may  be  perufed  by  the  Cu- 
rious. I  fhall  proceed  to  explain,  that  the  Sap 
circulates  in  the  Veflels  of  Plants ^  much  after  the 
fame  manner  as  the  Blood  doth  in  the  Bodies  of  A- 
nimals. 

And  that  this  new  Syltem  may  be  the  better 
underftood,  t  think  it  proper  in  this  place  to 
give  a  fliort  Defcription  of  the  Veflels  in  Plants^ 
and  their  Situation.  Ftrjij  then,  the  Root  of  a 
Plant  is  of  a  fpungy  Nature,  ready  to  admit  intor 
it  fuch  humid  Particles  as  are  fitted  (in  the  Eacth 
by  a  certain  Temperature  of  Air)  to  be  received 
into  its  Pores :  And  we  may  obferve,  that  the  va- 
rious Qualities  of  different.  Plants  depend  chiefly 
X  on 
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on  the  different  Size  of  the  Pores  in  their  RootSy 
by  which  they  receive  their  feveral  Nourifhmcnts. 

Secondly^  We  mull  underftand  that  the  Wood 
of  every  Plant  is  compofed  of  capillary  Tubes 
running  parallel  with  each  other,  from  the  Root 
(upright)  through  the  T'runk.  Thefe  Cavities  are 
generally  fo  fmall,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be 
difcern'd  by  the  natural  Eye,  unlefs  in  a  Piec6 
of  Charcoal,  Cane,  or  Oaken  Board,  Thefe  Vef- 
fels  renew  and  augment  themfelves  every  Year; 
as  we  may  obferve  by  cutting  a  Tree  horizon- 
tally, which  will  difcover  to  us  the  latitudinal 
Shootings,  and  the  annual  Additions  of  thefe 
Pipes,  and  for  which  reafon  tht  Trunks  of  Trees 
increafe  in  their  Circumference.  Thefe  Tubes, 
for  Diftindion  fake,  I  call  Arterial  Vejfeh :  For 
it  is  through  thefe  the  Sap  rifes  from  the  Root 
in  fine  Vapour  \  for  their  Cavities  are  fo  finall, 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  they  fhould  admit 
any  thing,  whofe  Parts  were  fo  large  as  thofe  of 
a  Liquor. 

TTnrdlyj  The  Paflages  or  Pipes,  by  which  the 
Sap  returns  downward,  are  much  more  open 
than  the  former,  and  are  capable  of  receiving  a 
Liquor  into  them.  Thefe  are  placed  immediate- 
ly on  the  Outfide  of  the  Arterial  Vejfelsj  between 
the  fFood  and  inner  Bark,  and  lead  down  direft- 
ly  to  the  Covering  of  the  Root.  They  perfornl 
the  Office  of  Veins,  and  contain  the  liquid  Sap 
which  is  found  in  Plants  in  the  Spring  and  Sum- 
mer Months. 

Fourthly,  The  Bark  of  a  Tree  is  of  a  fpungy 
Texture,  and  by  many  little  Strings  which  pafs 
between  the  Arterial  Pipes,  correfponds  with  the 
Pith.  Thefe  Pipes  are  fo  interwoven  with  one 
another,  that  they  form  a  Ipunge-like  Body, 
which  together  imbibes  the  Air,  and  thereby 
nourifheth  the  Veffels  of  die  Plants  and  keeps 
B  2  the 
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the  whole  Body  in  Health :  And  that  this  is  the 
Ufe  of  this  fpungy  Body,  is  certain  -,  becaufe  when 
we  keep  a  Plant  in  a  clofe  Place,  or  exclude  the 
Air  from  it,  it  foon  languifhes,  and  turns  pale,  and 
makes  fmall  Shoots;  which  are  certain  Signs  oi 
Sicknefs. 

Fifthly  J  The  Pith  is  compofed  of  little  tranfl 
parent  Globes  chain'd  together  in  like  manner  with 
thofe  Bubbles  which  compofe  the  Froth  of  any  Li- 
quor. 

In  fine,  a  Plant  is  like  an  Alemhickj  which  di- 
ftills  the  Juices  of  the  Earth.     As  for  Example  : 

The  Root  havmg  fuck'd  in  the  Salts  of  the 
Earth,  and  thereby  filPd  itfelf  with  proper  Juices 
for  the  NouriQiment  of  the  "Tree  -,  thefe  Juices  then 
are  fet  in  motion  by  the  Heat,  that  is,  they  are 
made  to  evaporate  into  Steam^  as  the  Matter  in  a 
Still  will  do  when  it  begins  to  warm.  Now,  as  foon 
as  this  Steam  or  Vapour  rifes  from  the  Root^  its 
own  natural  Quality  carries  it  upwards  to  meet  the 
Air  ;  it  enters  then  the  Mouths  of  the  fevera] 
Arterial  Vejfels  of  the  Tree^  and  pafleth  up  them 
to  the  top,  with  a  Force  anfwerable  to  the  Heat 
that  put  it  in  motion :  By  this  means  it  opens 
( by  litde  and  litde,  as  it  can  force  its  way )  the 
minute  Veffels  which  are  roll'd  up  in  the  Buds^ 
and  expand  them  by  degrees  into  Leaves.  Thus 
when  we  give  a  forcing  Heat  to  the  Root  of  a 
Plants  it  grows  quicker  than  when  it  has  only  a 
moderate  Heat. 

But  as^  every  Vapour  of  this  kind,  when  it  feels 
the  Cold^  will  condenfe  and  thicken  into  a  Wa- 
ter ;  fo  when  the  Vapour  which  I  mention  to  rife 
through  the  Arterial  Vejfels^  arrives  at  the  extreme 
Parts  of  them,  (i.  e.)  the  Buds  of  a  Tree,  it  there 
meets  with  Cold  enough  to  condenfe  it  into  a  Li- 
quory  as  the  Vapour  in  a  Still  is  known  to  do. 
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In  this  form  it  returns  to  the  Root  down  the  Vef- 
fib  which  do  the  office  of  Veins^  lyipg  between  th^ 
Wood  and  inner  Bark  -,  leaving,  as  it  paffeth  by, 
fuch  Parts  of  its  Juice  as  the  Texture  of  the  Bark 
will  receive,  and  requires  for  its  Support. 

It  may  be  wonder'd  at,  that  I  have  not  taken 
more  notice  of  the  Pith ;  which  has  been  always 
accoxinted  the  principal  Part  of  a  free :  To  which 
I  fliall  only  anfwer  at  this  time,  that  many  Herba- 
ceous Plants  have  not  any  Pith  •,  and  that  I  have 
feen  the  Trunks  of  large  T'rees  deftitute  of  it,  and 
they  have  yet  continued  to  grow,  and  to  bear  Fruit ; 
fo  that  the  Order  of  Vegetation  may  be  explained 
without  it.  And  indeed,  was  I  here  to  take  notice 
of  the  feveral  Particulars  in  Plants^  I  might  fwell 
this  Treatife  into  a  large  Volume :  But  I  am  clear- 
ly of  the  fame  opinion  with  him  that  faid,  ^dyt  filC- 
^ioy,  (jtiyt  ng^MV  •  and  therefore  fhall  confine  myfelf 
in  this  Work  to  fuch  Relations  only  as  I  hope  may 
be  ufeful. 

But  to  proceed :  The  following  Experiment  of 
the  moft  ingenious  Mr.  Lawrence^  which  he  has 
mentioned  in  his  Clergyman^ s  Recreation^  relating. 
to  the  Jejfatnine^  may  convince  us  of  the  Certainty 
of  the  Sap^s  Circulation  in  Plants.  I  fhall  give  it 
n  his  own  Words  :  "  Suppofe  a  plain  J  examine- 
"  T'ree  fpreading  itfelf  into  two  or  three  Branches 
from  one  common  Stem  near  the*  Root:  In- 
to any  one  of  thefe  Branches^  in  Auguftj  inocu- 
late a  Bud  taken  from  a  yellow-ftriped  Jeffa^ 
mine,  where  it  is  to  abide  all  Winter  •,  and  in 
the  Summer,  when  the  Tree  begins  to  make  its 
Shoots,  you  will  find  here  and  there  fome 
Leaves  tinged  with  Yellow,  even  on  the  Qther 
Branches  not  inoculated,  till  by  degrees,  in 
fucceeding  Years,  the  whole  Tree,  even  the  ve-. 
ry  fFood  of  all  the  tender  Branches,  will  be 
moft  beautifully  ftriped,  and  dy*d  with  Yellow 
B  3  "  and 
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**  Green  intermix'd.  He  adds^  That  though  the 
"  inoculated  BudfhovXdi  not  fhoot  out,  or  that 
*'  it  Ihould  live  but  two  or  three  Months,  and 
*'  after  that  happen  to  die,  or  be  wounded  by 
**  accident  •,  yet  even  in  that  little  time  it  will 
*'  have  communicated  its  Virtue  to  the  whole 
**  Sap^  and  the  Tree  will  become  entirely  ftriped.'* 
And  this  Experiment  myfelf  and  feveral  others 
have  made  feveral  Years  ago :  It  gave  me  the  firft 
hint  of  the  Safs  Motion,  and  put  me  upon  far- 
ther enquiry.  But  for  a  more  immediate  Satisfa- 
ftion  in  this  Point  of  the  Sap's  Circulation,  we 
may  have  recourfe  to  any  one  of  the  Ttthymelsy  or 
milky  Plants ;  and  upon  cutting  their  Leaves^  we 
Ihall  plainly  difcover  the  Veffels  through  which  the 
Milk  flows  to  maintain  the  Life  and  Growth  of  the 
Plant. 

The  Motion  of  the  Sap  continues  in  a  Plant  as 
long  as  the  Sun's  Warmth  can  keep  it  in  a  fluid 
State,  but  is  condenfed  or  thickened  by  a  Winter's 
Cold,  and  is  thereby  changed  into  the  Confiftency 
of  Gum;  and  being  thus  ftagnated,  cannot  move 
any  more,  till  the  Warmth  of  the  following  Spring, 
or  fome  artificial  Heat,  rarifies  it  into  its  former  li- 
quid State. 

It  then  renews  its  former  Vigour,  and  puflies 
kit^Branches^  Leaves^  ^c.  But  we  muft  not  fup- 
pofe  it  is  only  the  melted  Sap^  that  does  that  Of- 
fice of  Germination ;  the  Root  has  not  been  idle 
while  the  Branches  have  fl:ood  ftill  -,  it  has  not  loft 
the  Moifture  of  the  preceding  Autumn  to  impreg- 
nate and  fiimifti  itfelf  with  proper  Salts  or  Nurture, 
fi*om  whence  the  Tree  is  to  be*  maintained :  Here  is 
a  Supply  laid  in,  to  furnifh  Food  for  the  Summer, 
as  fbme  induftrious  Animals  will  do  to  nourifh  them- 
fclves  in  the  Winter. 

In  the  next  place,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  confiate 
a  common  Opinion,  That  the  Sap  returns  to  the  Root 

in 
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in  Winter ;  for  if  it  did  fo,  how  comes  it,  that 
^rees  which  are  cut  down  in  November  and  Decern* 
hery  will  put  forth  Branches  and  Leaves  the  fol- 
lowing Spring,  altho*  they  have  no  Root  or  Earth 
to  feed  them  ?  This  plainly  fhews,  that  the  Sap  is 
condenfed  or  thickened  in  the  Tree^  during  its  cir- 
culative  Courfe,  by  extreme  Cold,  and  remains  in 
that  gummy  State,  till  the  Warmth  of  the  Spring 
(as  I  have  already  faid)  liquifies  it;  and  by  the 
Vapour  which  muft  then  arife  from  it,  the  Buds  are 
pufli'd  forth,  fo  long  as  there  is  Matter  fufficient  to 
furnifh  them. 

And  now,  fince  it  appears  from  what  has  been 
faid,  that  Plants  have  a  Circulation  of  Sap^  and 
proper  Means  whereby  to  fupply  themfelves  with 
Food^  let  us  confider  whether  Plants y  in  their  feve- 
ral  kinds,  do  not  require  different  forts  of  Food 
one  from  another,  like  various  forts  oi AnimalsyfYdch 
differ  in  their  Diets. 

Ftrftj  Then,  Land  Animals  may  be  liken'd  in 
general  to  thofe  Plants  which  are  called  Terrene^ 
tor  that  they  live  only  upon  the  Earth ;  Tuch  as  Oaks^ 
Beechj  Elms,  Sec. 

Amphibious  Animals,  fuch  as  the  Otter,  Beaver ^ 
"Tortois,  Frogs,  &c.  which  live  as  well  on  the  Land 
as  in  the  Waters,  may  be  compared  to  the  Willow^ 
Alder,  Mtnths,  and  fuch  others. 

The  Ftjh  Kind  or  Aquatick  Race,  whedier  of  the 
Rivers,  or  the  Sea,  are  analogous  to  the  Water* 
Plants-,  fuch  as  Water-Lillies,  Water-Plantains,  &c. 
which  only  live  in  Rivers  or  Frejh-water :  Or  the 
Fuci,  Coral,  Coraline,  &c.  which  are  Sea  or  Salt- 
Water  Plants ;  and  not  any  one  of  thofe  will  live  out 
of  its  proper  Element.  ,  From  whence  we  may  conr 
elude  how  improper  it  would  be  to  plant  a  Waters 
Lilly  in  a  dry,  fandy  Defart,  or  an  Oak  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Sea ;  which  would  be  ju(t  as  unreafonable, 
as  if  we  fhould  propofe  to  feed  a  Dog  with  Hay, 
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or  a  Horfe  with  Fijh.  However,  this  Rule  of  Ni 
ture  has  been  fo  little  obferved,  even  by  fbmie  i 
oxir  greateft  Planters^  that  we  can  hardly  boaft  4 
good  Succefs  in  one  out  of  five  Plantations  that  hav 
been  made. 

But  I  Ihall  beg  leave  to  remark  yet  farther,  Tha 
as  the  feveral  Land-Animals  have  their  refpedtiv 
Diets,  fo  have  the  Terrene  Plants  likewife  their  fe 
veral  Soils  from  *  whence  they  draw  their  Nou 
rilhment ;  as  fome  Animals  feed  on  Rejhj  other 
on  Ftjh,  Roots,  Leaves,  Grain,  or  Fruits  -,  fo  dc 
we  find  that  fome  Plants  love  Clay,  others  a  Loam^ 
Sand,  or  Gravel,  &c.     Nor  is  this  all  we  ought  tc 
obferve :  We  muft  confider  likewife  how  beneficial 
to  every  Plant  is  a  right  Expofure,  whether  in  a 
Vale,  the  Sides  or  Tops  of  Hills  expofed  to  the 
South  or  North  Winds,  whether  inland,  or  near  the 
Air  of  the  Sea ;  for  it  is  a  proper  Air,  that  keeps  a 
Plant  in  Health,  and  fits  it  to  receive  its  Nourifh- 
ment.     And  a  certain  degree  of  Warmth,  peculiar 
to  each  kind  of  Plant  is  likewife  worth  our  enqui- 
ry \  for  it  is  a  Warmth,  natural  to  each  Plant,  that 
puts  its  Juices  in  their  proper  Motion.     But  this 
may  be  more  fully  explained  in  another  place.  In  the 
mean  while,  I  ftiall  proceed  to  examine  in  the  next 
Chapter,  by  what  means  Plants  are  capable  oigene^ 
rating,  and  to  explain  the  Ufes  of  that  Difcovery. 
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CHAP.    11. 

Of  the  Generation  of  PLANTS. 

IN  the  foregoing  Chapter  I  have  given  my  Rea- 
der fuch  Hints  as  may  ferve  to  explain  my  Sy- 
Jiem  of  the  Circulation  of  Juices  in  Vegetables^  and 
have  endeavoured  to  fhew,  that  Plants  are  fome- 
what  analogous  to  Animals:  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
offer  another  Difcovery,  as  new  as  the  former, 
and  depending  on  it,  which  I  conceive  will  be  of 
extraordinary  Ufe  to,  fuch  as  raife  Plantations 
from  Nuts^  Majly  or  any  other  kind  of  Seed  or 
Grain.  And  altho'  in  this  Treatife  I  have  pro- 
pofed  to  give  fome  Direftions  tending  only  to  the 
Improvement  of  Foreft  and  Ttmber-Trees  ^  yet  I 
hope  to  be  excufed,  if  in  the  Explanation  of  this 
wonderful  Myftery  of  the  Generation  of  Plants^  I 
ihall  be  forced  to  introduce  fuch  Kind  of  Plants  as 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Forefis^  and  to  make  fome 
of  my  Experiments  in  the  Orchard  or  Kitchen- 
Garden. 

Mofes  tells  us,  in  his  Account  of  the  Creation^ ' 
That  Plants  have  their  Seeds  in  themfelves  ;  that  is, 
tvcry  Plant  contains  in  itfelf  Male  and  Female 
Powers :  The  Text  he  has  given  us  feems  to  be 
explained .  by  this  Difcovery,  and  may  lead  us  to 
confider,  that  Plants,  wanting  Local  Motion,  require 
therefore  this  Union  of  Sexes  in  themfelves ,  by 
which  Means  they  may  generate  without  the 
Neighbourhood  of  other  Plants:  They  are  in  this 
refpeft  like  Mufcles,  or  other  immoveable  Shell- 
fifh,  which  are  Hermaphrodites  of  this  Kind,  having 
their  Propogation  without  the  Help  of  one  of  the 
fame  Species.     I  mention  Mufcles  and  other  im- 
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moveable  Kinds  of  SbelUfiJh  as  a  particular  Kind  of 
Hermaphrodites  \  for  diofe  which  have  local  Motion, 
fuch  2&  Snails  2C^A  EartthWortfis^  when  they  couple 
with  one  another,  at  once  perform  the  MdU  and 
Female  Aft  of  Gmeration; 

But  before  I  proceed  to  eaq>lain  this  New  Sy- 
ftem,  I  think  myfelf  obliged  to  declare,  that  the 
firft  Hint  xA  this  Secret  was  communicated  to  me 
ieveral  Years  ago»  by  a  worthy  Menaber  cf  the 
Royal  Sdwiyy  Robert  Bale^  Efq;  who  has  had  tMs 
Nodon  for  above  Thirty  Years,  that  PbMs  had  a 
Mode  of  Generaiitig  fomewhat  aoalagous  to  that 
of  Animals.  The  Light  whkh  I  redeived  from  diis 
Gentleman,,  was  afterward  farther  explain'd  by  ano« 
ther  Learned  Member  of  that  Society,  Mr.  Samuel 
Morelandj  who^  in  PiU.  franf.  Numb.  287,  Amd 
1 703,  \m  ^ven  us  to  underftand  how  the  Dtift  of 
the  Apices  in  Fbnoers  (i.  e.  the  M^de  Sperm)  is  con* 
vey'd  intoiiitUtemsOT  Vafculum  Seminole  of  d,  Plants 
by  which  Mesms  'die  Seeds  therein  contained  are 
impregnated.  I  then  made  it  my  Bufineis  to  iearch 
after  this  Truth,  and  have  had  good  Fortune  enoi^h 
to  bring  it  to  Demonftradon  by  ievcral  Experi- 
ments ;  (ince  which,  a  Gendeman  of  Paris  has 
printed  fomething  of  the  lame  Nature,  in  the  fiijl. 
' deVAcad.  de  Sciences^  for  the  Years  1711  and  1712, 
which  were  publilhed  about  ten  Years  ago. 

But  to  come  to  the  Point;  the  LUly  being  a 
Flower  more  generally  known  than  any  other,  and 
its  Generauve  Parts  being  large  and  expofed,  I 
ihall  from  thence  endeavour  to  explsun  the  Mediod 
which  Nature  makes  ule  of  to  impregnate  the 
Seeds  of  that  and  every  other  Plant j  and  by  whidi 
Means  the  feveral  Species  foS  VegeidUes  have  been 
continued  to  the  World. 

The  Flower  of  the  Lilly  has  fix  Lemes  or  Petals^ 
which  are  fet  on  upon  the  Summet  of  the  Fbotftdlkj 
mark'd'C-^)  in  the  firft  Figure  ^  -they  fcrvc  to 
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guard  the  Parts  of  Generation  from  the  Injuries 
of  the  Weather ;  and  as  they  are  of  no  other  Ufe 
that  I  know  of,  fo  it  is  not  neceflary  that  I  Ihould 
place  them  in  the  Figure. 

B  is  the  Mouth  of  the  Piftillum^  or  Paflage  which 
leads  into  the  Uterus  C,  in  which  are  three  Ovaries 
filPd  with  little  Eggs  or  Rudiments  of  Seedsj  fuch  as 
we  find  in  the  Ovaria  of  yinimals  ;  but  thefe  Eggs 
will  decay  and  come  to  nothing,  unlefs  they  are 
impregnated  by  the  Farina  Foecundans  or  Male  Seed 
of  the  fame  Plants  or  one  of  the  fame  Sort. 

From  jD  to  £  is  a  Stamen  of  the  Lilly ^  thro*  which 
the  Male  Seed  of  the  Plant  is  conveyed  to  be  per- 
fefted  in  the  Apex  F,  where,  by  the  Sun's  Heat, 
it  ripens  and  burfts  forth  in  very  minute  Par- 
ticles like  Dufi ;  fome  Particles  of  which  Powder 
falling  upon  the  Orifice  5,  is  either  conve)r'd  from 
thence  into  xkt  Utricle  C,  or  by  its  Magnetick  Vir- 
tue, draws  the  Nouriihment,  with  great  Force, 
from  the  other  Parts  of  the  Plant  mo  the  Emhrytfs 
of  the  Fruity  and  makes  thtm  fwelL 

Now,  that  the  Farina  Facundans  or  MaUDuJt  has 
a  Magnetick  Virtue,  is  evident;  for  it  is  that  only 
which  Bees  gather  and  lodge  in  the  Cavities  of 
their  hind  Legs  to  make  their  Wax  with ;  and  it  is 
well  known,  that  H^ax^  when  it  is  warm,  will  at- 
trad  to  it  any  light  Body.  But  again,  if  the  Par- 
ticles of  this  Powder  ihould  be  required  by  Nature 
to  pafs  into  the  Ovaries  of  the  Plants  and  even  into 
the  feveral  Eggs  or  Seeds  there  contained,  we  may 
eafily  perceive,  if  we  fplit  the  Pifiillum  of  a  Flowery 
that  Nature  has  provided  a  fufficient  Paflage  for 
it  into  the  Uterus. 

In  the  firft  Figure  I  have  only  given  a  Defign  of 
one  Stamen  with  its  Apex^  to  prevent  Miftakes  in 
my  Explanation;  but  the  Flower  of  tvcry  Lilly  has 
fix,  of  the  fame  Figure  and  Ufe,  which  are  placed 
round  about  the  pijiillumj  or  Feniale  Parts;  fo 

that 
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that  'tis  almoft  impoflible  it  (hould  efcape  fron^  re- 
ceiving fome  of  the  Male  Duft  (or  Farina  E^cun- 
dans)  tailing  upon  it. 

In  this  and  other  Flowers  of  the  like  Nature,  the 
Pijlillum  is  always  fo  plac'd,  that  the  Apices  which 
furround  it,  are  cither  equal  in  Height  with  it,  or 
above  it  ^  fo  that  their  Duft  falls  naturally  upon  it. 
And  when  we  obferve  it  to  be  longer  than  the  jfyi-- 
ces^  we  may  then  conjefture  that  the  Fruit  has  be- 
gun to  form  itfelf,  and  has  no  longer  occafion  of 
the  Male  Duft.  And  it  is  likewife  obfervable,  that 
as  foon  as  this  Work  of  Generation  is  performed, 
the  Male  Parts^  together  with  the  Leaves  or  Cover-- 
ing^  fall  off,  and  the  Pipe  leading  to  the  Uterus  be- 
gins to  fhrink. 

We  may  farther  remark,  that  the  Top  of  the 
Piftillum  in  every  Flower j  is  either  covered  with  a 
Sort  of  Velvet  Tunick,  or  emits  a  gummy  Liquor, 
the  better  to  catch  the  Duft  of  the  Apices. 

And  now,  as  we  may  find  in  the  Defcription  I 
have  given  of  the  Lilly^  that  the  Uterus  is  within 
the  Flower ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Uterus  of 
a  Rofe  is  without  the  Flower^  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Petals  or  Flower-Leaves.  And  likewife  in  Fruit-- 
Trees^  the  Cherries^  Plums^  and  fome  others,  have 
tlieir  Uricles  within  their  Flowers ;  and  die  Goefe- 
hrrvj  Currant,  Apples  and  PearSy  on  the  Outfide  or 
Bottom  of  their  Flowers.  But  fkrther ;  altho*  Na- 
ture has  defign'd  the  Duft  of  the  Apices  to  fecun- 
date the  Female  Parts  contained  in  the  Flowers  of 
Plants ;  yet  we  obferve  that  in  fome  Plants,  the 
Male  and  Female  Parts  are  remote  fi-om  each  other. 
As,  for  Example;  tht  Gourd,  Pompion,  Melon,  Cu-r 
cumber,  and  all  of  that  Race,  Iwve  Bloffoms  di- 
ftindtly,  Male  and  Female,  upon  the  fame  Plant. 
Tlie  Male  Blojfoms  may  be  diflinguifhed  from  the 
otliers,  in  that  they  have  not  any  Piftil  or  Rudi- 
ment of  Fruit  about  them,  but  have  only  a  large 
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Thrum  cover'd  with  Duft  in  their  Middle :  The  Fe- 
male Blojfom  of  thefe  has  a  Piftillum  within  the  Pe- 
tals or  Flower-Leaves^  and  the  Rudiment  of  their 
Fruil  always  apparent  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Flower 
before  it  opens  :  And  fo  in  like  manner  all  Nut- 
hearings  and,  I  think,  Maft-haring  "trees^  have 
their  Catkins  or  ^Male  Blojfoms  remote  from  the 
Female  Parts. 

The  Oakj  for  Example,  which  bloffoms  in  May^ 
has  its  Male  Parts  diftinft  from  the  Acorns ;  we  find 
Strings  oi  Yittlt  farinaceous  Rowers  in  great  Aburi- 
danee,  as  in  the  fecond  Figure  mark'd  G,  remote 
from  the  Rudiments  of  the  Acorns  or  Fruity  mark'd 
H.  And  fo  likewife  in  the  Walnut^  Chefnuty  Hazel^ 
Pine^  Cyprefs^  and  even  the  Mulberry^  Afpen^  and 
others.  I  have  obferved  that  fome  Sorts  of  Wil- 
lows change  their  Sex  every  Year,  by  producing  on- 
ly Male  Blojfoms  or  Catkins  one  Year,  and  the  other 
following.  Strings  of  Female  Blojfoms^  which,  if 
they  then  happen  to  be  near  enough  fome  Flowering 
Male,  will  produce  Seeds  not  much  unlike  thofe  of 
an  Apocinum. 

When  we  view,  with  a  good  Mtcrofcope^  the  Male 
Duji  of  one  fingle  Plant y  we  find  every  Particle  of 
it  to  be  of  the  fame  Size  and  Figure ;  but  in  forrie 
Cafes  it  is  of  two  Colours,  as  in  the  Tulips  where 
it  is  Yellow  and  Blue ;  ,but  as  Plants  differ  from  one 
another  in  their  Figures  and  Qualities,  fo  are  the 
Figures  of  their  feveral  Dujls  greatly  different 
from  each  other :  A  Grain  of  the  DuJl  of  Gera- 
nium  Sanguineum^  maximo  flore^  of  C,  J?,  P,  is  like 
a  Bead  of  a  Necklace  with  a  Hole  thro'  it. 

The  Farina  of  the  Corona  Solis  perennis^  Flore ^  t? 
Semine  maxi?nis,  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  is  a  Globe  fet  with 
Thorns  ;  that  of  the  Ricinus  Vulgaris^  C,  J?,  P,  is 
of  the  Figure  of  a  Grain  of  Wheat. 

And  tht  Acer  Montanum  Candidum  of  C,S,P,  af- 
fQrds  a  Dufi  of  the  Figure  of  a  Crofs;  And  in  like 
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manner  does  the  Farina  of  every  Plant  difier 
its  Shape  from  the  reft. 

The  Female  Parts  of  Generation  in  Plants  a 
beft  feen  in  large  Fruits^  without  the  Trouble  ^ 
the  Micro f cope  \  fuch  as  the  Fruit  of  the  Pompk 
or  Melon^  where,  with  the  natural  Eye,  we  tna 
difcovcr  the  Vejfels  diftinftly,  which  make  the  Tt 
nick  or  Covering  of  each  Ovary:  Wc  may  fee  ho^ 
iht  Seeds  arejoin'd  to  it,  and  by  what  End  the 
receive  their  Nourifhment.     And  again,  betwee 
the  feveral  Ovaries  contained  in  that  Fruity  we  nw 
very  eafily  perceive  the  Vagina^  or  Paflage,  througl 
which  the  Farina  Facundans  has  pafs'd  to  impr^ 
nate  the  Seeds. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objefted  againft  this  Hypo^ 
thefts^  that  there  are  many  Flowers  which  hang 
downwards,  as  the  Crown  Imperial^  the  Cyclamen^ 
6?r.  and  that  their  Pijiils  cannot  receive  the  Fa^ 
rina  Facundans  upon  them :  But  if  we  obfcrvc 
that  the  Pijiils  of  thefc  Flowers  are  always  more 
prominent,  or  fomewhat  longer  than  die  dujiy 
Apices  which  furround  them,  we  may  eafily  con- 
ceive that  the  glutinous  Matter  and  Velvet  Co- 
vering on  the  Extremities  of  the  Pijiils^  may  be 
capable  enough  of  receiving  and  holding  fome  of 
the  Powder  as  it  falls ;  and  whether  the  Intromif- 
fion  of  the  Farina  Facundans  be  requifite  or  not, 
its  Lodgment  on  the  Mouth  of  the  Piftillum  may, 
by  Virtue  of  its  attraftive  Quality,  perhaps  fe- 
cundate the  Seeds  contained  in  the  Uterus:  I  am 
fure, .  in  the  Produftion  of  Animals^  there  are  yet 
greater  Difficulties  to  encounter  with ;  and  it  may 
be,  if  the  Analogy  between  Plants  and  Animals  "was  . 
more  enquired  after  by  the  Learned,  they  might 
difcover  many  new  Things  which  would  be  fer- 
viceable  to  the  Prefervation  and  Benefit  of  Ani* 
mal  Bodies^  as  this  Knowledge  will  be  to  the  Im- 
provement of  the  Vegetable  fFbrld.    We  find,  for 
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Eicample,  that  Trees  are  generally  longer-lived 
than  Animals^  fome  of  them  living  to  four  or  five 
hundred  Years  ;  nay,  we  have  fome  Accounts,  by  - 
Tradition,  of  Trees  that  have  lived  above  two 
thoufand  Years :  The  Reafon,  I  think,  is  plain  ; 
for  that,  i/,  Trees  have  no  Senfation,  ( for  it  is 
my  Opinion,  that  the  Senfes  prey  abundantly  up- 
on the  Juices  of  the  Body  they  belong  to.)  idly^ 
They  always  breathe  the  fame  Air :  And,  3  J/y, 
They  feed  always  upon  the  lame  Diet.  And  Man- 
kind, who  in  the  firft  Times  is  faid  to  have  lived 
upwards  of  nine  hundred  Years,  is  laid  to  have  fed 
upon  a  ftmple  Diet ,  and  to  have  drank  of  the 
clear  Stream ;  at  leaft  he  had  then  but  little  Va- 
riety of  Food.  But  I  hope  my  Reader  will  pardon 
this  Digrelfion  of  mine,  it  may  perhaps  put  him 
upon  greater  Dilcoveries. 

I  Ihall  now  proceed  to  what  I  call  the  Demon- 
ftrative  Part  of  this  Syftem.  I  made  my  firft  Expe- 
riment upon  the  Tulips  which  I  chofe  rather  than 
any  other  Plants  becaufe  it  feldom  miflcs  to  pro- 
duce Seed.,  Several  Years  ago  I  had  the  Conve- 
niency  of  a  large  Garden ,  wherein  there  was  a 
confiderable  Bed  of  Tulip  in  one  Part,  contain- 
ing about  four  hundred  Roots :  In  another  Part 
of  it,  very  remote  fi*om  the  former,  were  twelve 
Tulips  in  perfefl:  Health.  At  the  firft  Opening  of 
the  twelve,  which  1  was  very  carefial  to  obferve,. 
I  cautioufly  took  out  of  them  all  their  Apices^  be- 
fore the  Farina  Foecundans  was  ripe,  or  aiiy  ways 
appeared:  Thefe  Tulips  being  thus  cajlrated^  bore 
no  Seedxhzt  Summer;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
every  one  of  the  four  hundred  Plants^  which  I 
had  let  atone,  produced  Seed. 

But  as  a  farther  Demonftration  that  Plants  ge- 
nerate after  the  Manner  I  have  endeavoured  to 
account  for  it,  I  Ihall  recommend  to  my  Reader 
the  following  Experiment :  Make  Choice  of  fuch 
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a  PlatU  of  the  Hazel  or  Ftlberdy  as  you  find  to  i 
in  a  bearing  State,  and  far  diftant  from  any  ochi 
of  the  fame  fort :  This  *Tree  in  January  puts  fbit 
what  are  commonly  called  Catkins j  which  arc  Ion 
^^brumsj  compofed  of  very  finall  RowerSj  diat  tt 
wards  the  Begmning  of  March  are  covered  with 
fine  Duft^  or  Male  Seed:  'Tis  then  the  Bloffim 
or  Female  Paris j  appear  on  the  Buds  of  the  fiun 
^ree :  They  are  very  fmall,  and  hardly  to  be  dil 
cerrfd  without  ftrift  Enquiry,  only  offering  to  tb 
View  a   finall  Clufter   of  fcarlel  Tbreadsj  whid 
are  fo  many  Tubes  leading  to  the  Rudiments  o 
the  Nuts :  This  happens  at  a  windy  Seafon  rf  tht 
Year,  that  the  Male  Dujl  may  be  more  eafily  con- 
vey*d  to  the  Utricles  or    Female   Blojfoms  of  dK 
Plant.     Now,  as  foon  as  the  Catkins  appear,  they 
muft  be  carefully  taken  fi-om  the  Tree^  and  it  wiU 
produce  no  Fruit  that  Year,  unlefs  you  have  a 
mind  to  fingle  out  any  particular  Blojfom  of  it, 
which  may  be  impregnated  with  Catkins  fi-om  ano- 
ther  Tree^   gathered    frefh    every   Morning    fbr 
three  or  four  days  fucceffively,  and  dufted  light- 
ly  over    it,   without  bruifing    its  tender  Fibres. 
And  in  like  manner  may  the  Blojfoms  of  any  other 
Tree  or  Flower  be  caftrated^  and  will  have  the 
fame  Effeft. 

By  this  Knowledge,  we  may  perhaps  alter  the 
Property  and  Tafle  of  any  Fruity  by  impregnating 
the  one  with  the  Farina  of  another  of  the  fame 
Clafs :  As  for  Example,  a  Codlin  with  a  Pearmain  ; 
which  will  occafion  the  Codlin  fo  impregnated  to 
lafl  a  longer  time  than  ufual,  and  be  of  a  fharper 
Tafle ;  or  if  .the  Winter  Fruits  ihould  be  fecunda- 
ted with  the  Dufl  of  the  Summer  Kindsy  they 
will  decay  before  their  ufual  time.  And  it  is  fh)m 
this  accidental  Coupling  of  the  Farina  of  one 
with  the  other,  that  in  an  Orchard  where  there  is 
Variety  oi  Apples^  even  the  Fmr  gathered  from 
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the  feme  Tree  differ  ia  their  Flavour  andTi^aes  of 
ripening :  And  mooreayer^  the  Se^s  of  thofe  jif- 
pies  iq  geaerated>  being  changed  by  that  nieans  from 
their  natural  Qj^liiie$»  will  produce  different  kind* 
of  Fruits  if  they  are  fowa. 

'Tis  ftom  thi$  accidjental  Couplings  that  proceed/i 
the  numberkfe  Varieties  ol"  Fruits  and  Flo^en 
which  are  raifed  every  day  from  Se^i.  The  yelr 
low  and  black  jhricul'as^  which  w€«^  the  firft  we 
had  in  E^gland^  coupling  wkhone  another,  pro* 
duced  Seed  which  gave  ua  other  Varieties  5  which 
again  mincing  their  Qualities  in  like  manner,  ha^ 
afforded  us,  by  little  ajnd  little,  the  nwiberlefa  Va^ 
nations  which  we  lee  at  this  day  in  every  cudous 
Flower-Garden :  For  I  have  faved  the  Seetk.  of  near 
a  hundred  i^in  Auricidasy  whofe  Flo*wers  wcne  o( 
one  Colour,  and  flood  remote  from  others  j  and 
that  Seed  I  rennember  to.,  have-  produced  no  Va- 
riety. Bjut>  on  the  Other  haad»  where  I  have  fared 
the  Seed  of  fuch  plain  Juricidas  as  baive.  ftood  to^ 
gether,  and  were  diflfiering  in  their  Cdiour?^  tlbjifc 
Seed  haa  fiMrnifhed  me  with  great  Varieties  rdiS^ 
fcrent  from  the  Mother  Plaitks.  I  believe  I.  need 
iK>t  explain  how  the  Male  JDufi  of  Plants  may  be 
CQftvej^  by  Air  firom  die  one  to  another,  by 
which  thfa  Generation  and  Pr^diiSiion  of  nttw  Phnts 
k  brouglu:  about  v  hut  I  fliall  hiht  by  the  bye^  t^ 
fuch  as  plant  Orchards  for  Cider^  that  thfey  ougfac 
to  plant  oniy  one  fort  of  jipple  in  thofe  Oridoairds  % 
and  that  fuch  Plantations  be  likewiie  remote  from  o- 
thcr  kinds  of  Apples^  whofe  Farina  wouW  clfe 
certainly  fpoil  the  Cid&r-FrmU  by  ripening  foalie 
fooner»  and  others  laiser ;  which  wouW  occaloa  zh 
mofl  a  continual  Ferment  in  the  Liquor,  and  ne- 
ver permit  it  to  fettle  or  grow  fine. 

Moreover,  a  curious  Perfon  nuy,  by  thisKiiOw^ 
ledge,  produce  fiich  rare  kinds  of  Plants  as  have 
toot  yet  hoen  heard  ofj  by  makiaag  choice  of  two 
.    Part  L  C  Plants 
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'Plants  for  his  Purpofe,  as  near  alike  in  their  Parts^ 
but  chiefly  in  their  Flowers  or  Seed-Vejfds :  For 
Example,  the  Carnation  and  Sweet  WtUiam  are  in 
fome  refpedts  alike  \  the  Farina  of  the  one  wiH 
impregnate  the  other,  and  the  Seed  fo  cnliyen'd 
will  produce  a  P/^«/ different  from  either,  as  may 
now  be  feen  in  the  Garden  of  Mr.  Thomas  FaircbUd 
oi  Hoxton^  a  Plant  neither  Sweet  William  hoT  Car- 
nation^  but  refembling  both  equally,  which  was 
raifcd  from  the  Seed  of  a  Carnation  that  had  been 
impregnated  by  the  Farina  of  the  Sweet  WiUiam^ 
Thefe  Couplings  are  not  unlike  that  of  the  Man 
with  the  Afsy  which  produces  the  Mule\  and  in 
regard  to  Generation^  are  alfo  the  fame  with  Mules, 
not  being  able  to  multiply  their  Species^  no  more 
than  other  Monfters  generated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner. 

We  may  learn  from  hence,  that  die  Fruit  of 
any  Tree  may  be  adulterated  as  well  by  the  Farina 
of  one  of  the  fame  fort,  which  perhaps  may  be 
fickly,  and  of  a  Dwarf-kind,  as  by  the  Duft  of 
fome  other  kind  near  a-kin  to  it,  and  worfe  than 
itfelf.  Now,  as  fuch  Coupling  may  be  very  fiic- 
quent  in  common  Woods,  fo  woxild  I  recommend 
the  Choice  of  Seed,  to  be  made  only  from  fuch 
Plants  or  Timber-Trees  as  excel  in  Greamefs,  /or 
other  good  Qualities,  and  are  far  diftant  from 
others  of  meaner  forts ,  which  might  degenerate 
their  Seeds,  and  crols  our  Expeftations  when  they 
come  to  grow  up  •,  and  this  is  as  neceflary  to  hie 
obferved  among  Vegetables,  to  maintain  their  good 
Qualities  in  the  young  Plants  they  are  to  produce, 
as  it  is  in  the  Breeding  of  Game-Cocks,  Spaniels,  or 
Running' Horfes. 

There  is  but  one  fort  of  Plant  that  1  know  of 
which  feems  to  be  out  of  this  Danger  of  coupling 
with  other  Sorts,  and  confequendy  of  either  im- 
proving or  diminilhing  the  Qualities  of  its  Seeds, 

and 
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and  that  is  the  MJletoe :  The  Parts  of  its  Flowers 
are  indeed  as  apt  to  Generation  as  thofe  of  other 
Plants  i  but  I  have  never  feen  any  Variety  of  this 
Plants  nor  do  I  know  any  other  nearly  enough  rer 
lated  to  it  to  ingender  with  it  •,  for  whether  we  find 
it  growing  upon  the  0^^,  Willow ^  Lime^  or  any 
other  Tre€  whatever,  the  Leaves^  Flowers^  and 
Fruity  with  its  manner  of  Growth^  are  all  alike* 
And  fince  I  have  had  occafion  to  mention  it  ia 
this  place,  give  me  leave  to  take  notice  of  fome 
Particularities  belonging  to  it,  as  that  it  is  nei- 
ther to  be  propagated  in  Earth  nor  Water ^  but  upon 
Threes  and  Plants  only.  The  Ancients  made  it  a 
Super-plant  peculiar  to  the  Oaky  and  tell  ys,  that 
although  it  feemingly  produced  Seed^  they  did  noc 
believe  that  that  Seed  could  poflibly  be  made  to 
vegelate%  becaufe,  I  fuppofe,  they  had  try*d  it  in  the 
Earth  without  Succefs.  But  as  it  is  fo  frequently 
found  growing  on  other  Trees^  befides  the  Oak^  in 
our  Times,  I  ftull  take  occafion  at  once  to  over* 
turn  their  Opinion  in  relation  to  this  Plants  by 
ihewing  bow  it  may  be  propagated  from  Seedui^tx 
any  "tree  whatever.  About  Chriftmas^  when  the. 
Berries  are  ripe,  they  may  eafily  be  made  to  ftick 
upon  the  fmooth  Bark  of  any  Tree  you  have  a  mind 
to  propagate  them  upon,  whether  it  be  the  Oak^ 
AJhy  Elm^  Appkj  Peary  Plumy  Rofey  Gmfeherry^ 
or  Currant y  &c.  The  vifcous  Juice  which  encom-* 
pafleth  jeach  Seed  will  bind  it  faft  to  the  Part  you 
place  it  upon ;  and  with  this  fmall  Trouble  you 
may  expeft  young  Plants  the  following  Year,  pro^ 
vided  tm  Birds  don't  devour  the  See  Is  you  have 
fown  v  therefore  a  Net  would  do  well  to  fecure 
them.  I  have  feen  twenty  Plants  of  Mjjletoe 
growing  upon  as  many  different  forts  of  Trees 
and  Shrubs  in  one  Garden,,  which  were  propagated 
in  the  fame  nianner  I  have  mentioned.  And  I 
believe  it  would  be  very  ufeful  in  coite&ing  the 
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too  grdat  Vigour  of  fome  Fruit-Trees^  and  bring 
them  to  bear,  by  taking  from  them  the  fuperahun* 
dant  Juices^  which  are  always  deftruftivc to  Pr(?/(;f- 
n/y,  either  in  Plants  or  Animals. 

And  now,  from  the  Account  I  have  given  of  the 
Generation  of  Plants,  we  may  learn  why  double 
Flowers  feldom  bear  Seed ;  becaufe  the  Duji  of  th^ 
Apices  is  too  much  crowded  with  the  Petals  or 
Flower-Leaves,  which  for  that  reafon  cannot  eafi- 
ly  reach  the  Style  or  Piftil  of  the  Flower,  which 
is  always  prominent,  and  above  the  Petals,  in  foil 
Flowers.  It  appears  likewife,  that  the  natural 
Properties  of  Fruits  or  Seeds  may  be  changed  by 
accidental  Coupling  with  other  Plants  -,  and  that 
the  Seeds  fo  alter'd  may  rob  us  of  our  Expefta- 
tions  h.  'Planting,  by  having  their  Principles  de- 
bauched by  the  Duft  of  difiemper*d  and  degenerated 
Plants, 

To  conclude:  I  Ihall  give  my  Reader  a  View*. 
of  the  generative  Parts  of  fome  Plants  done  witK 
a  Micro/cope,  which  will  yet  explain  to  him  fome 
of  the  niceft  Particulars  relating  to  the  Subjedt  of 
this  Chapter. 

Plate  IL    Figure  I. 

A  the  Pedide  ot  Foot-ftalk  o(  the  Tulip  Flov/tr. 

B  the  Piftillum  of  the  fame.  [ 

t  one  of  the  Stamina  taking  root  in  the  Pedicle  of 
'the  Tulip. 

T>  the  Apex^  or  Head  of  the  Stamen,  which  en* 
clofeth  the  Farina  Fcecundans,  or  Male  Seed, 
in  two  Cells,  which  burft  open  when  they  ar^ 

.        ripe. 

Ftg.  II.  Shews  the  Pijliltum  or  Uterus  of  the  TuRp^ 
.  cut  hgrizontally,  and  magnified  with  one  of 
.    CdmpanPs  Micro/copes. "    /  *   * 

I  A  the 
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A  the  Cavity  of  the  Vagina  ;  the  Tunkk  of  which 
Paflage  or  Cavity  is  compofed  of  very  fmall 
Veflels,  which  are  continued  into  feyeral  Coats 
of  the  Ovaries^  and  the  Eggs  within  them 
marked  b  b  b  b  b  b.  AJl  thefe  Veflels  feem 
to  take  their  rife  from  three  larger  Pipes 
CCC,  through  which  the  Sap  afcends  from 
the  Root  in  Steam  or  Vapour. 

DDD  fhew  three  large  Veflels,  (whofe  Sap  is  in 
figure  of  fmall  Globules  of  a  bluifl>  Colour  ;  ) 
through  thefe  Veflels  the  Sap  dcfcends  in  Li- 
quor. 
Thefe  large  Pipes  put  forth  Branches  of  Vef- 
fels  about  twenty,  times  lefs  than  themfelves  ; 
which  pafling  horizontally  through  the  feve- 
ral  Ovaries^  are  divided  into  fmaller  Fibres^ 
and  at  length  are  lofl:  in  the  Tunick  of  the 
Vagina.  •—  Thefe  are  all  of  a  pale-blue  Co- 
lour. 

EE  direft  to  the  flefliy  Part  which'  feems  to  be 
made  up  t)f  many  tranlparent  Protuberances, 
of  a  pale-yellow  Colour,  leflening  themfelves 
as  they  come  nearer  to  the  outward  Coat  of  the 
PifiiUum.  '  ■      ' 

Fig.  III.  Shews  the  Pifiillum  x^v  Uterus  of  the 
Tulip  fplit  lengthways  at  A  ;  wherein  are  dif- 
covered  two  of  the  Ovaries  on  each  fide  the 
Paflage  of  >the  Vagina. 

B  the  Apex  flinging  out  its  Buji^  which  falls  upon 
C,  the  outwai'd  OJtium  of  the  Uterus^  com- 
pofed of  fpungy  Folds,  which  emit  a  gum- 
my Liquor. 

P  one  of  the  Petals  or  Flower-Leaves^  taking  root 
on  the  Pedicle.  N.  B:  This  Figure  is  not  mag- 
nified. 

C  3  ,  Fig.  IV, 
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Bg.  IV.  Shews  part  of  the  Pijiillutn^  fplit  like 
that  in  the  former  Figure,  but  magnified. 

A  is  the  Cavity  of  the  Vagina^  into  which  the  F^ 
rina  is  fuppofed  to  fall. 

C  is  the  Paffage  of  one  of  the  Vcflels  marked  C, 
in  the  fecond  Figure. 

D  D  D  D  the  Tunick  of  the  Ovary j  compofed  of 
many  fmall  Fibres. 

E  the  Effgs,  as  they  are  faften*d  to  the  Ovary. 

F  a  flenoer  Fibre  pafling  lengthways  through  the 
Capfula^  and  feemingly  binding  the  Eggs  to- 
gether. 

Ftg.  V.  Is  the  Matrix  of  the  fingle  Anemone^ 
furrounded  with  its  Stamina  and  Apices.  It 
is  to  be  obferved,  the  Eggs  of  this  Flower 
are  nsiked,  {landing  on  the  outfide  of  a 
little  Button  raifc4  in  the  middle  of  the 
Flower.  ^    . 

Ftg.  VI.  The  Button  with  the  Eggs  on  its  out* 
fide,  fplit  lengthways. 

Fig*  VII.  A  is  a  Stamen^  with  its  Apex  of  the 
Anemone^  of  its  natural  Size. 
B,  one  of  the  Eggs  or  Seeds  of  the  fame,  taken 
ofi^  fi-om  the  Button. 

Fig.  VIII.  The  Stamen^  with  the  Apex  of  the 

Anemone  magnified.  '  In  this  Figure,  at 

A,  we  fee  the  Root  of  the  Stamen. 
B  B  B  B  the  Length  of  the  Stamen  from  its  Root  to 

the  Apexy  whereby  it  appears  to  be  a  hollow 

Tube. 
C  the  Apex  cover'd  with  its  Farina. 


Ftg.  IX. 
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JF^.  IX.  Shews  us  one  of  the  Seeds  or  Eggs  of 
the  Anemone  magnified ;  whole  outward  Coat 
is  covered  with  capillary  Veffels,  curl*d  and 
running  into  one  another,  with  a  View  of  the 
Neck  orPaflage,  into  which  the  Male-Dull  is 
fuppofed  to  £dL 

Thus  I  have  cndeavour'd  to  explain  what  I  pro- 
pofed  in  the  Title  of  this  Chapter,  viz.  That 
Plants  have  a  Mode  of  Generation  fomcwhat  a- 
nalogous  to  that  in  Animals. 


C  H  A  P.    ni. 

Of  SOILS  proper  for  tbd  Nourijhment  of 
PLANTS,  and  Compp/is  for  forwarding 
the  Grcrwth  of  PLANTS. 

IF  Plants  in  their  feveral  degrees  draw  from  the 
Earth  fuch  Aliment  as  is  proper  for  their  Sub- 
fiftence,  and  that  as  the  Nourifhment  they  receive 
is  more  or  lefs  fuitable  to  them,  fo  they  profper 
accordingly ;  they  may  then  reafonably  infer,  that 
there  is  a  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Vegetables,  in  fome 
refpe6ts  like  that  of  the  Blood  in  Animals,  as  I 
have  already  endeavoured  to  Ihew  in  my  firft 
Chapter  of  this  Traft :  For,  in  Animals,  it  is  very 
certain  that  a  Diet  is  required  by  them  •,  and  that 
Diet  being  conceded,  is  the  Matter  from  whence 
the  Blood  is  drawn ;  and  that  as  the  Blood  is,  fo  is 
the  State  of  the  Body,  either  healthful,  or  diftem- 
per*d  ;  then  it  reafonably  follows,  that  we  ought 
as  carcfiiUy  to  provide  wholfome  and  natural 
Nourilhmcnt  for  the  Welfare  of  each  rclpedbive 
C.4  Plant 
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Piant  y^  dfefign  ^propag^e^  a^  we  uiually  do  the 
pi<3per  Food  or  Di€i  6f  every  Animal  we  have  a 
riniiKl  to  nourifti.  The  Food  of  Liind  Animals  is 
6f  thx^e  Kinds  onlys  viz.  Fkjh^  Herhs^  and  Seeds 
Or  fhiff^.  So  likewife  the  Fothd  or  ferreti€  Plants  is 
of  three  Sorts;  Sa7td^  ^Loam  or  Mother- Earthy  and 
C/^j,  in  their  feveral  Degrees :  And  as  the  feve- 
raJ  Kinds  of  Mefif^  the  various  Tribeis  of  Herbs^ 
and  the  many  diflferent  -Fruits^  have  each  their  re- 
fpeftive  Animals  to  feed  upon  them  •,  fo  Sand  in  ks 
feveral  Degrees,  Loam  of  different  Sorts,  and 
Clays  of  all  Kinds,  have  certain  Proportions  of 
&?//i  in  them  rcfpedively,  proper  for  the  Nair* 
riihment  of  every  PUmt.  Fruit  or  Seedy  I  efteem 
to  be  the  Medium  ISfouriJhment  between  Flejh  and 
Herbs  \  and  we  find  that  every  Land  Animal  will 
feed  upon  it,  although  then-  natural  Food  is  either 
Flejh^  or  Grafs.  As  for  Example  :  A  Hixfe,  whofe 
proper  Food  js  Grals,  will  eat  Grain ;  and  fo 
Dogs,  and  otlier  Creatures  who  feed  upon  Flelh, 
will  eat  Fruit.  And  I  am  of  opinion,  that  the 
Salts  therefore  of  Rejhy  Fruity  and  Herbs^  are  the 
fame,  only  differing  in  the  Proportion  of  their 
Quantities  ;  that  is,  ofie  Pound  Weight  of  Flejb 
niay  perhaps  contain  twice  as  many  Salts  as  the 
like  Weight  of  Grain  or  Seed ;  and  one  Pound  of 
Grain  twice  the  Salts  as  may  be  found  in  Herbs  or 
Grafe.  Now,  that  all  thefe  Salts  are  proper  for 
Vegetatkn^  is  evident  by  the  comnr}on  Praftice  of 
burjnng  Straw  or  Lit'kry  Brakes^  Balm^  and  fuch-* 
like,  to  enrich  ibme  Soils.  Again,  if  Fruits  and 
Grain  be  well  confumed,  one  L.oad  of  it  laid  trpon 
a  Spot  of  Ground,  will  enrich  it  more  than  ten 
Load  of  Horie-litter  or  comnlon  Dung,  lays  Sir 
Hugh  Piatt  from  Experience:  And  we  are  veiy 
fehfibte  of  the  prodigious  Effeft  of  Carrion^  Lea^ 
^^er^  or  ^ny  VdXVS'tSi  Animals  ap^lyM  to  the  Roots 
oS  Vegetables.        - 

So, 
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So)  on  the  other  hand,  in  natural  Soils,  what  I 
<^11  Learn  <x  Mather-Earthy  I  fiippofe  to  be  the 
Medium  between  Sand  and  Clay ;  that  is,  an  Earth 
of  a  certain  Temperatjure  partaking  equally  of  them 
both.  And  indeed,  all  Soils  that  I  know  of  may 
be  reduced  under  thefc  three  general  Heads,  viz. 
Sand,  L&am^  and  Clay  \  for  all  others,  although 
they  may  bear  different  Names,  are  in  fome  re- 
fpeft  depending  upon  one  or  other  of  tbefe. 
Gravels^  and  all  the  open  5«7i,  till  we  come  to 
the  Loam  I  mention,  are  of  the  Sandy  Race ;  and 
the  binding  Earths^  from  Loam  downwaixis,  till 
we  come  to  the  Sttfihefs  of  Chalk  itfelf,  may  be 
ranged  with  the  Clay  Kind.  I  find  all  thefe  Soils 
arc  alike  tending  to  Vegetation^  and  have  their  Salts 
proper  for  it,  but  in  different  Proportions  of  Quan- 
tity ;  that  is,  a  Peck  erf"  Cte^  has  perhaps  twice  as 
many  Salts  in  it,  as  the  fame  Quantity  of  Loam  5 
and  diat  Quantity  of  Loam^  twice  as  many  Salts^ 
as  the  fame  Proportion  of  Sand.  Now,  from  this 
Argument  of  mine,  it  may  fecm  at  firft  yiew,  that 
Clay  is  the  nK>ft  proper  SoH  to  forward  the  'Growth 
of  Plants  \  whereas  we  know  that  Sand  is  much 
more  apt  to  produce  Plants  quicker  than  any  other 
Soil :  But  give  itte  leave  to  eiq)lain  this  Paradox. 
C/^,  whole  Parts  are  clofely  wrought  together, 
will  not  eafily  give  out  thofe  Salts  contained  in  it ; 
neither  can  the  tender  Fibres  of  every  Plant  make 
tiieir  way  thro*  it  in  fearch  of  iJieir  Nourifhment : 
But  if  we  open  its  Parts,  by  digging  and  break- 
ing it  into  fmall  Partides,  and  keep  thofe  Parts 
open  by  a  Mixture  of  fome  fliarp  Sand^  or  other 
Body  of  thfe  like  nature,  we  ftiall  not  fail  to  fee  the 
EfFefts  of  its  Vigour. 

On  the  other  hand.  Sand  is  apt  to  pufh  for- 
ward the  Plants  growing  upon  it  early  in  the  Spring, 
and  will  evencaufe  rfiem  xo  germinate  near  a  Monilh 
fooner  tSiftn  the  Plants  growing  iipcm  a  Clay :  The 

Reafon 
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ReafOB  is,  that  the  ^^x  in  a  Sand  are  at  full  La 
lierty  to,  be  raifed  an4  put  in  Motion,  upon  th 
1^  Approach  oC:dliSob*#  Warmth:  but  thei 
as  they  are  haftjr  in  di&  Work,  fo  are  they  iboi 
exhaled  and  loft. 

The  Clay  has  certain  Planls  growing  upon  it, 
which  are  natural  to  it,  and  confequendy  thrive 
better  in  it  than  in  any  other  Soil. 

And  the  Sand  likewiie  has  its  natural  Plants^ 
which  delight  in  it,  and  will  not  equally  proiper 
in  any  other  Earth. 

However/ both  the  Clay  PUMSj  and  thofc  of 
the  Sandy,  will  grow  in  the  loamy  Soil  I  have  men- 
tioned, for  that  it  partakes  of  the  Qualities  of 
Sand  and  Clay^  as  Grain  doth  of  Fkjb  and  Herbs^ 
in  refpeA  tx>  ^  Food  oi  Animals. 

I  might  here  take  Notice  that  the  Word  Loam 
is  varioufly  received,  and  underftood  by  Planters. 
Some  mean  by  it  the  moft  common  fuperficial 
Earth  met  with  in  England^  without  any  Regard 
to  the  Proportions  it  bears  of  Sand  or  Clay.  Ci- 
thers would  have  it  more  inclining  to  Clay  than 
Sand:  However,  I  fhall  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
Difputes  that  might  arife  concerning  it,  by  once 
more  repeating,  that  when  Lfliall  have  Occafion  to 
mention  it ,  I  mean  only  that  Degree  of  Earth 
which  equally  partakes  of  Sand  2nd  Clay. 

This  Earth  then,  which  I  call  Loamj  may  either 
be  of  a  black,  or  yellow  Colour  j  but  let  it  be  ei- 
ther the  one  or  the  other.  Experience  Ihews  us 
the  Plants  of  all  Sorts  will  grow  in  it ;  and,  for 
the  Reafons  I  have  before  mendoned,  it  appears 
to  be  a  more  beneficial  Soilthstn  any  other,  wnere- 
ever  it  happens  to  be  found. 

Now,  as  I  take  it,  feeing  that  Loam  is  fo 
happy  in  its  Produflions,  that  even  Plants  natu- 
rally bred  in  different  Soils  will  thrive  in  it,  it 
then  feems  reafonoble,    that  if  by  Mixtures   of 

Natural 
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Natural  Earth  one  with  die  other,  we  make 
fuch  a  Compoft  as  may  nearly  imitaDB  it ,  we 
may  exped  far  greater  Succefs  from  a  Mixture 
of  that  Sort  ( efpecially  in  Plantations  of  durable 
^rees)  than  any  Compofition  wc  can  devife  to  be 
made  with  Dungs^  or  other  foreleg  Ingredients. 
For  it  is  very  well  wordi  our  Remark,  that  jim^ 
mals^  and  Vegetables  alfo,  of  all  Sorts,  are  more 
lafting,  as  they  are  fed  by  fimple  and  natural  Biet^ 
as  I  have  hinted  before.  It  is  true.  Hot-beds^  or 
any  other  Means  of  the  like  Nature,  would  in- 
deed forward  the  Growth  of  Trees ,  perhaps  as 
much  in  one  Year ,  as  Nftature  of  herfelf  would 
d<rin  fix;  or,  as  Dr.  Agricola  of  Ratijbonne  pre- 
tends by  his  artificial  Compoft  to  raife  Fareft-Trees 
to  excc^  the  Height  of  Twenty  Foot  in  a  few 
Days  time :  But  we  may  be  affurcd  they  can  ne- 
fer  laft  out  half  their  Days,  for  we  find  the  fame 
in  Animalsy  but  particularly  in  Mankind^  who  by 
Excels  of  unnatural  Foods ,  and  invigorating  X*- 

?'uorsy  fhortens  his  Life  •,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
iich  Men  as  have  bare  Subfiftence,  and  are  for- 
ced through  Neceflity  to  live  upon  the  natural  Food 
of  their,  own  Country,  are  longJived.  I  there- 
fore would  advife,  as  well  from  what  I  have  laid, 
as  from  the  Obfervarions-  and  Inquiries  I  have 
made  of  the  Growth  of  ^mber-Treeij  that  they 
may  not  be  forced  by  any  vicdent  Means,  if  wc 
defign  them  to  laft  long,  and  improve  themfelves 
to  be  valuable  ;  neither  to  take  them  from  a  Nur- 
fery  of  rich  Ground,  and  expofe  them  afterwards 
in  fuch  Land  where  they  may  want  the  fame  Plenty 
of  Nourifliment  they  have  beenufed  to;  for  thdn 
they  would  certainly  decline  and  deceive  us.  Let 
the  Earth  we  defign  to  plant  them  ioi  be  frefli 
and  well  opened  in  its  Parts  i  and  tf  it  fhould 
be  fifted,  it  will  help  the  ftriking  of  young  Roots 

at 
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at  firfl  planting ,  and  fupport  them  till  they  < 
gather  Strength. 

I  think  I  need  not  farther  explain,  that  cq 
Quantities  of  Sand  and  Clay  well  mix'd  toget^ 
¥rill  afford  us  the  defirable    Soil   we  feek    afi 
in  cafe  the  Loam  or  Mother  Earth  I  mention  o 
not  conveniently  be  met  with.     But  this  has 
greateft  Ufe,  when  we  make  new  Plantations  5  1 
we  ought  alfo  to  examine  the  Depth  of  the  j 
underneath,  into  which  our  Trees  are  afterwar 
to  pufh  their  Roots^   and  from  whence  they  a 
to  draw  their  chief  Nourifhmcnt,    and  that  ins 
be  beft  known  from  OWervation  ;  that  is,  by  C3 
amining  the  moft  vigorous  "Trees  of  every   Kioc 
and  obferving    die    S^alities  and  Depths  of   ti 
SoUs  they  feed  from,    and  from  fuch    Exatnpli 
to  make  our  Plantations  accordingly ;  we  (hall  die 
6nd  that  an  Oak  will  never  make  good  Timber^  i 
it  be  planted  or  /own  upon  a  fhallow  rocky  So^ 
and  at  tlie  fame  tin^,  that  an  AJh  will  grow  there 
but  this  I  fhall  mcxt  fiilly  explain  in  the  next  Chap 
ter  of  Foreft-Trees. 

And  now,  feeing  that  fome  delight  more  in  th< 
-quick  Growth  of  the  Trees  they  plant,  than  'th< 
Advantages  which  would  accrue  to  their  Fami- 
lies, from  a  regular  and  natural  Growth  of.  cheii 
Plantations^  I  fhall  mention  fome  Mixtures  whicl^ 
have  been  experienced  to  forward  the  Growth,  oi 
Trees. 

Mixture  the  firft.  If  the  Soil  be  ftiff,  inclining 
to  Cla}\  let  it  be  well  broke  and  opened,  of  whkdi 
take  about  five  Load ;  add  to  it  an  equal  Quan^ 
tity  of  Heath  Turfs  burnt-,  let  thefe  Ingredientt 
be  well  mixed  and  fifted ,  or  fkreen*d  together,, 
after  they  have  lain  for  a  Winter  in  a  Heap  or 
Ridge.  This  Compofl  will  .forward  Trees  ex- 
trcmely. 

Second 
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Second  Mixture.  To  four  Load  of  ftiff  Soil 
broke  and  opened  as  before,  add  as  many  Load 
ofjharp  Sand,  to  which  put  two  Load  of  the  JJhes 
of  burnt  Furzes,  Gorfe,Fern\  fVeeds  or  Wood  \  let 
this  bfe  well  mix'd  together  about  September  or 
OBober,  and  be  laid  up  in  a  RUge  till  the  Fe- 
bruary following,  to  be  fkreen*d  or  fifted  for  Ufe* 
Sir  WiUiam  Bruce,  a  Gentleman  of  Scotland,  made 
ufe  of  the  like  Mixtures  in  his  Garden^  with  the 
Succefs  he  deQred. 

Third:  Mixture.  One  Load  of  Rotten  Wood,  fuch 
as  may  be  found  under  a  Wood  Pile,  or  for  want 
of  that,  the  fame  Quantity  of  Retted  heaves.  To 
either  of  thefe  add  a  Load'  of  burnt  Grafs  Turf^ 
two  Load  of  Sand,  and  the  like  of  ftiff  Soil ;  this 
Compofition  muff  be  well  mix*d  and  laid  in  a 
Ridge  from  O£lober  till  February,  and  be  fifted  for 
Ufe.  N.  B.  Theft .  artificial  Soib  Ihould  always 
be  compofed  about  O£loher,  and  fifted  the  follow- 
ing Spring  juft  before  you  ufe  them ;  for  if  you 
Ihould  prepare  them  in  the  Spring,  the  Summer's 
Heat  would  exhale  their  Volatile  Sprits ;  and  be- 
Mts,'' Weeds  would  be  apt  to  rob  them  of  their 
r^ourifhmqnt,  unlefs  they  were  to  be  made  in  fome 
Ihady  Place  under  Trees. 

Fourth  Mixture.  Take  the  Quantity  of  a  I-oad 
of  Rape  Seeds,  after  tlie  Oil  is  prels'd  from  them, 
which  may  be  very  cafily  had  at  the  Rape  Mills  at 
a  fmall  Expence  ;  add  to  them  two  Load  of  Sand, 
one  oifti^Soil,  and  one  of  burnt  Heath,  or  Grafs 
Turf,  prepared  as  the  others,  and  fifted,  will  great- 
ly forward  the  Growth  of  any  Plant. 

Fifth  Mixture.  Take  one  Load  of '  Malt  Grains 
(after  Brewing)  add  to  it  two  Load  of  Sand,  and 
two  of  ftiff  Soil,  mix'd  and  prepared  as  before; 
it  will  make  an  iliicomparable  Compoft  to  haften 
'  the-  Growth  of  Plants, 

Sixth 
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Sixth  Mixture.     Sbeeps  Bung^  with  a  like  Qui 
tity  of  Wood'AJhesy  and  twice  as  much  Loam^ 
Mother  Earthy  prepared  as  before,  will  greatly  fi 
ward  the  Growth  of  Herbs  and  Trees. 

Seventh  Mixture.  Take  of  Horfe-Dung^  wi 
confumed,  two  Load;  add  to  it  one  Loadof  9ii 
Ajhesy  two  Load  of  5^;^^,  and  two  oi  ftiff  Eartl 
prepare  this  Mixture  as  before,  and  it  wul  girat 
forward  Germination  of  Plants:  But  if  Sea^Cii 
AJhes  are  more  eafily  found,  put  them  in  the  Pla< 
of  the  burnt  "Turf^  and  then  add  one  Load  moi 
oifiiff  Earth  to  the  Compoft. 

And  now,  befides  the  feveral  Compofitions  whic 
I  have  fet  down,  I  might  add  thofe  which  I  ha;v 
known  to  have   been  prepared  with  the  Sail  c 
Poultry^  that  feed  upon  Com  or  Grain.     I  foum 
thofe   Ingredients    very    hot   and   full    of  Salts 
greatly    tending  to    Vegetation  ^    and  abundantly 
quicker  in  their  Operation  than  the  ScU  of  Am 
malsy    which  only  feed  upon  Herbs  •,    but  that  I 
no  great  Wonder,    if  it  be  true,  what  Sir  Hugi 
Piatt  fays,    that  one  Load  of  Grain  will  enm: 
Ground  more  than  ten  Load  of  common  Du^g\ 
and   alio   from  what  I  know  from  Experience, 
and  have  mentioned  in  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  A4ix- 
turesj  prefcribed  in  this  Chapter.     Now,  if  fimple 
Grain  by  Infiifion  only  ( if  I  may  fo  term  it)  io 
the  Mixtures  or  Compofis  I  have  direfted,  has  a 
good  EfFeft,  we  may  eafily  imagine  how  much 
more  powerful  it  will  be  when  it  has  pafs'd  through 
the  Bodies  of  Animals.     I  could  fay  mucll  more  upv 
on  this  Head,  but  as  it  is  my  Defign  to  be  as  fhort 
as  may  be  convenient,  and  purpofing  chiefly  in  this 
'  Treatife  to  contribute  fuch  Experiments  as  may 
tend  to  the  Improvement  of  Plantations  of  Forefi 
Treesy  I  fhall  not  here  enlarge  upon  Soils^  but  leave 
fome  Particulars  for  another  Work,    and  fum  up 
jhis  Chapter,  with  two  or  three  fhort  Remarks  ; 

firft. 
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firft,  that  a  Preparation  of  natural  SoUs^  anfwet^hle 
to  the  Loam  or  Mother  Earth  I  haive  mentioned,  is 
certainly  the  beft  for  all  Sorts  of  Forefi  Trees  to  be 
planted  or  /own  in^  if  we  defign  them  to  make  good 
Timber-,  and  if  it  is  rather  defired  that  fuch  J'rees 
fliould  grow  quick,  and  confequently  be  fubjedk  to 
decay  early,  or  be  prejudiced  by  Blights^  I  have 
maide  mention  of  fuch  forcing  Compofis  as  will  fct 
them  forward  in  their  Growth^  but  in  my  Opinion 
might  be  better  employed  in  Gardens  for  the  Pro- 
duftion  of  Ihort-lived  Plants. 


CHAP.    IV, 

<y Timber-Trees,  and  Underwood:  Of  Fel- 
ling of  Timber  5  and  Drejjing  and  Cleaning 
of  Woods. 

S  E  C  T.    I. 
Of  tIMBER  tREES. 

AS  there  is  nothing  which  contributes  more  to 
the  Honour  J  Beauty^  and  Welfare  of  an  Eftatc, 
than  timely  and  fufficient  Plantations  of  Timber  ^ 
Trees  J  ib  I  have  chofe  to  make  the  propagating  of 
Timber  my  prefcnt  Subjeft ;  and  what  I  &ve  faid 
in  the  fprmer  Chapters  may,  I  hope,  contribute 
fomething  towards  our  Succefs  in  the  Undertaking, 
which  will  fo  greatly  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of 
every  Man  of  Eftate,  if  it  be  righdy  underftood. 
For  altho^  a  Gendeman  may  perhaps  be  poflels'd 
pf  a  plentiful  Fortune,  fuppofe  of  10,000  /.  per 
Annum  J  he  ought  certainly  to  confider,  that  in  Pro-  - 
icefi  of  Time  he  mlift  provide  Fortunes  for  Chil- 
dr^  out  of  that  Eftate,  proporuonahle  to  his  Ho- 
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nour.  And  again,  his  Children  muft  likewiio  Aike 
farther  Provifions  out  of  their  feveral  Parceh  lor 
their  KTue,  and  fb  on,  till  at  length,  in  fix  or 
leven  Generations,  we  (hall  find  the  Paternal  Eftate 
cut  to  Pieces,  into  fo  many  little  Shares,  diat 
there  will  hardly  reniain  any  Idea  of  the  plendful 
Stock  of  their  Anceftors.  Now,  I  (ay,  it  would 
certainly  be  a  Token  of  great  Wifdom,  lor  c^ery 
Gentleman  of  Fortune,  not  only  to  confute  all 
proper  Means,  how  to  maintain  the  Bulk  of  his 
Eftate  entire,  but  continue  it  fo  in  his  Line,  wifely 
guarded  againft  the  Hazards  of  Fortune,  and  even 
the  natural  Confequences  I  mention ,  by  tuwly 
and  ncccflary  Plantations  upon  it,  which  would  be 
fo  many  Monuments  of  his  Wifiiom  and  impro- 
ving Treafuries  for  the  Good  of  his  Pofterity :  And 
befides,  how  beneficial  woukl  fuch  Plantations  be^ 
in  cafe  of  extraordinary  Accidents,  the  Profufc- 
nefs  of  a  young  Heir,  the  Difcovery  of  Iron  or 
Lead  Mines,  where  Wood  is  of  fuch  extraordinary 
Ufe  •,  or  for  tlie  raifing  a  Sum  of  Money  upon  any 
Emergency  ?  I  may  add  likcwile,  befides  the  pri- 
vate Intercft  of  the  Proprietor,  it  would  be  of  ge- 
neral Ufe,  and  for  the  Nation's  Good.  How  hap- 
pily is  England  (ixyxMtA  for  Trade?  What  Benefits 
doth  fhe  receive  from  her  Shipping  ?  And  therefore 
how  profitable  and  ufeful  is  her  timber?  which 
will  yet  become  more  valuable  tlian  ever,  in  that 
fo  much  is  continually  cut  down,  and  very  Kttlc 
Care  taken  to  make  new  Plantations  for  future  Bene*- 
fit.  In  a  word,  the  prefent  State,  of  J'imber  in  £»- 
gland  is  fb  very  inconfiderable,  in  refpeft  to  the 
great  Ufe  made  of  it,  and  even  that  which  remains 
growing  is  generally  fo  much  neglefted  in  its  Cul- 
ture, that  I  hope  fome  Direftions  for  its  InQ)rovc- 
ment  niay  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  World, 

The  Trees  which  have  been  commonly  propagated 
in  England  for  Timber^  arc  the  Oaky  jtjhy  Beech, 

Elm^ 
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Elm  J  Chifimtj  and  ff^alnut :  Thcfe  are  of  the  up- 
per  Clafs ;  and  we  may  add  to  them  the  lUxy  or 
Ever-green  Oak. 

Of  the  lower  Rank,  for  Underwoodj  or  more  in- 
diff««nt  Ufe,  are  the  Hazek  ^dersy  fPtllowsy  and 
^nd  fome  others  of  lefs  note. 

The  OJK,  like  all  other  Plar^s,  has  its  Varie- 
ties -,  which  are  taken  notice  (^  by  the  Bstan^s^ 
I  have  obferved  about  five  Sorts  in  England  \  but 
I  fhall  only  reconunend  two  Kinds  of  them  to  bi3t 
planted  for  Ttmher.  The  firft  and  beft  in  my  Opi- 
nion is  the  Upright -oaky  which  grows  more  ereft 
than  any  other  \  and  the  &cond  is  the  large  Spread^ 
ing'Oak.  We  liave  niany  Inftances  of  thefe  Kind's 
that  have  attained  to  fudi  prodigious  Greatnels  of 
Suture,  that  the  Timber  alone  of  <me  Tree  has  been 
fold  for  upward  of  50  /.  The  Oak  doth  not  only 
aSbrd  us  the  moft  fcrviceable  Timber  for  naval  Ar- 
chii^fturc,  but  alfo  for  other  Building*  Its  Bari 
is  ufefiil  to  Tamersy  and  the  Oai  is  therefore  cut 
down  about  jiprilj  when  ks  Bdrk  will  pceh 
The  Jcoms  are  excellent  Food  for  Hogs.  This 
Tree  delights  in  moift  Ground  of  a  good  dq>th, 
and  will  proiper  in  the  coldeft  Clay^,  »id,  as 
Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  in  Gravel  alfo*  It  is  noted 
likewife,  that  fome  Oaks  having  been  fowji  in 
Hedge-rows,  have  in  the  §)ace  of  30  Years  born 
a  Stem  or  Trukk  of  a  Foot  diameter*  I  have  my- 
ielf  fern  fome  ieedling  Oaks  of  20  Years  Growdi 
of  ndr  that  Subftance,  which  had  never  been  re« 
moved  from  the  Place  where  they  were  fown ; 
and  i  would  advife,  that  every  Plantation  <rf  Oaks. 
be  fet  from  Acorns  on  the  very  Spot  where  they 
are  to  remain ;  and  that  we  are  likewife  careful 
to  chuie  our  Acorns  from  thriving,  vigorous  Trees, 
for  dc  Reafons  I  have  before  mentioned.  The 
Diftance  between  them  ought  to  be  about  33  Foot, 
and  the  laid  Space  between  the  Oaks  foould  be 
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interfown  or  planted  for  Underwood^  as  I  Ifaall  ^ 

red:  in  the  following  Chapter. 

Of  the  yf  5 i/ there  are  two  Sorts  {Midy  di^ 
ftinguiihed  by.  the  Names  of  Male  and  Female^  J 
which  moft  deferve  our  Care,  in  that  they  arc 
quick  Growers,  and  rife  to  a  prodigious  Stature: 
Befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  other  Kinds  which 
are  not  wordi  our  notice  \  fo  that  we  ought  td 
be  careful  in  the  Choice  of  the  Keys  or  Seeds  we 
defign  to  fow.  I  have  heard  of  AJh  Trees  of  40 
Years  Growth  from  the  Seed^  that  have  been  feld 
for  25  /.  a-piece ;  which  have  grown  on  Plains,  in 
light  Earth  not  very  deep  :  And  Mr.  Evelyn  telli 
us,  diat  one  Perfon  planted  fo  much  of  tUs  fiat 
of  Timber  in  his  Lifb*time,  as  was  valued  worth 
50,000/.  to  be  bought  5  which  he  jufUy  remarks^ 
Was  very  good  Encouragement  for  a  fmall  and. 
pleafant  Induflry.  The  Keys  of  this  Tree  are 
fowed  about  OHobery  or  elfe  may  be  l^d  at  iSbait^ 
time  in  Sand^  S.  S.  S.  till  the  following  Spring,  and 
then  fown.  The  Timber  of  the  yijh  is  ufed  for 
Ploughs  and  Axel-trees,  Wheel-rings,  Oars,  and 
many  other  mechanick  Works  :  And  if  we  propa-* 
gate  the  jijh  fbr  Underwood  only,  it  will  turn  to 
good  account  for  Hoops  and  Hop-poles.  It  may 
be  cut  about  February. 

'  The  BEECH  delights  in  Mountains.  In  Berk- 
finre^  in  the  Chalky  Hills,  this  Tree  is  very  profo©-^ 
rous^  and  attains  a  confiderable  Stature.  Its  3ft«i- 
her  is  ufed  about  Keels  of  Ships,  and  many  Imple*  . 
ments  of  Hufbandry.  It  is  the  mofl  common 
Ftre-wood  of  Efiglandy  efpecially  about  London^- 
where  Billets  are  ufually  burnt.  Among  the 
Coal-pits  near  Newcaftle  upn  Tyne^  this  Wood 
js  much  ufed  to  make  Cart-ways ;  where  for  ma- 
ny MUes,  the  Wheels  of  the  Coal-waggons  run 
upon  it  i  which  faves  the  Expence  of  Horfe-flclhi 
This  Wood  will  remain  found  for  many  Years  iii 
3  thofe 
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thofe  marlhy  "Lands,  and  is  mlich  efteemed  for 
that  Ufe.  From  the  Seed,  which  is  called  Beech- 
maftj  the  FreHcb.hzyt  long  fince  drawn  a  very  fweet 
Oil  for  eating,  and  lately  the  fame  has  been 
praftifed  in  England.  This  Seed  is  likewife  good 
to  feed  Deeti  HogSy  and  Fowl:  It  may  be  fown  a- 
bout  05lober^  or  put  in  Sand  like  th6  Afh-Keys  till 
Spring,  the  better  to  preferve  it  from  Vermin.  The 
Timber  may  be  cut  as  the  fonner. 

We  have  many  forts  of  E LM  frequent  in* 
England^  among  which  the  Vulgar  or  Mottntain  Elm: 
is  counted  the  beft  for  Timber :  I  fhall  therefore 
recommend  this  Sort  to  the  Planter  before  all 
bthers.  It  may  be  propagated  from  the  Seed  or 
Samera^  which  ripens  and  falls  from  it  towards  the 
latter  End  of  Jpril,  or  Beginning  of  May^  it  muft 
thfen  be  fown  in  fine  fifted  Earlh^  or  what  I  call 
Loam  in  the  foregoing  Chapter.  Thk  Semina-^ 
ry  muft  be  made  in  a  fhady  Place,  and  watered 
from  time  to  time^  as  the  Earth  begins  to  dry :  But 
bcfides  this  way  of  raifing  Elms^  we  may  either 
propagate  them  from  Layers^  or  Suckers  \  which 
laft  muft  be  tranfplanted  into  Beds  of  fine  Earth 
about  the  Beginning  of  March^  and  kept  well  wa- 
tered. And  fo  naturally  is  the  Elm  inclined  to  Vege^ 
tation^  that  I  have  heard  fome  affirm,  by  fowing 
only  the  Chips  of  it  in  a  Piece  of  plow'd  Ground, 
they  have  railed  a  large  Quantity  of  thefe  Trees  ; 
which  perhaps  is  not  impoffible  :  For  I  am  aflured 
in  other  Cafes,  the  Buds  and  Leaves^  nay,  the  very 
fibrous  Roots  of  Plants^  Jiave  been  made  to  vegetate 
and  produce  Trees.  As  for  Example  :  The  firtgle 
Leaves  of  Oranges  have  been  made  to  ftrike  Rooty 
znd,  proAwct  Branches^  Leaves^  Flowers^  and  Fruit '^ 
by  letting  them  half-way  iii  the  Earth  •,  and  Mr. 
Faircbild  of  Hoxton  has  done  the  like  with  Leaves 
of  LauruJHnus:  However,  let  us  raife  our  Elms 
which  way  we  will,  'I  Ihall  advife  that  they  be 
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not  planted  out  of  their  firft  Bedl  till  diey  Ymt 
ftood  there  two  Years  j  and  then  remove  them 
to  greater  Diftances  from  each  other,  and  lee 
them  fo  remain  till  you  plant  them  out  for  good, 
at  about  20  Foot  diftance  in  Beds  of  the  fifced 
Ijoam  directed:  They  grow  quick,  give  a  fine 
Shade,  and  afford  valuable  Ttniher :  And  if  the 
fVttcb  Elm  or  Dutch  Elm  be  grafted  upon  this 
Kind,  we  may  expedt  them  to  make  SbMs  of 
above  eight  Foot  long  in  one  Year,  and  pro- 
duce Leaves  of  an  extraordinary  Bigneis  ;  but  the 
Wood  will  then  not  be  fo  valuable.  This  Tree 
delights  in  an  Earth  competently  fertile,  ndther 
too  dry  or  fandy,  or  too  cold  and  fpimgy  1  noT 
does  it  reauire  a  deep  Sdl.  Let  it  be  moderate* 
ly  refreflied  widi  Water  after  planting  \  and  to 
keep  the  Earth  about  the  Roots  more  open,  and 
ready  to  receive  Wet,  cover  the  Bed  it  is  planted 
in  with  rotten  Fern^  or  odier  fuch-like  Matter. 
A  Year  or  two  after  plantings  you  may  refrefli  the 
young  Fibres  at  the  Extreniities  of  the  Roots  with 
fome  fine  fifted  Earthy  or  any  one  of  the  four 
firft  Mixtures  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  Chapter) 
which  will  make  the  Tree  (hoot  prodigioufly,  for 
that  they  contain  vegetable  Salts  in  great  abun- 
dance. The  Timber  of  this  Tree  is  very  fervicc- 
able,  efpecially  where  it  may  always  lie  wet,  it 
will  laft  a  long  time  ;  it  is  mightily  ufed  for  Pipes, 
Pumps,  Mills,  and  fuch  Parts  of  Ships  as  lie  con- 
ftantly  under  Water :  In  a  word,  it  is  ^moft  of 
general  Ufe.  The  Time  of  felling  it  is  ft-om  No* 
vember  to  February, 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  CHESNUT  in  Eng- 
land ;  that  which  bears  edible  Fruity  and  the  od« 
which  is  called  the  Horfe-cbefnut.  The  firft  of 
thefe  Trees  affords  good  Timber^  and  the  latter  b 
only  defirable  for  its  pleafant  Shade  and  beautiful 
Flowers.    Thefe  Trees  may  both  be  raifcd  by  (tt^ 
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ring  the  Nuts  about  three  Inches  deep  in  a  light, 
fandy  Soil^  towards  the  latter  End  of  February  or 
Beginning  of  March  •,  but  as  the  firft  only  is  ufe- 
fill,  fo  I  (hall  chufe  to  recommend  it  to  the 
Forefier.  Jt  delights  in  high  Grounds  remote  from 
Water,  which  would  fpoil  both  its  Timber  and 
Fruit  J  and  (hould  indeoi  be  fct  from  the  Nut^ 
where  it  is  always  to  remain  ;  for  it  is  apt  to  fuffer 
greatly  by  removing,  and  fpread  too  much  in  its 
Branches,  when  it  lofes  its  l^af-root^  as  all  other 
^ap-ropted  Trees  are  known  to  do.  Its  Timber  is 
lifting  if  it  be  kept  dry,  and  good  for  Building  j 
^nd  if  it  be  planted  for  Underwood^  it  will  afford 
excellent  Poles  and  Stakes  in  nine  Years  after  fow- 
ing,  worth  at  leaft  10  s.  pr  Hundred.  The  Fruit 
is  fometimes  ufed  at  our  Tables,  but  more  com- 
monly given  to  Deer  and  other  Cattle  to  fatten 
them.  We  may  fell  the  "Tree  any  time  between 
November  and  February. 

Among  the  Botanijtsj  there  are  reckoned  many 
Sorts  of  JtJLNUTS  ;  two  only  of  which  I  (hall 
recommend  to  the  Planter^  viz.  that  with  the /<j/if 
Shelly  for  the  fake  of  the  Fruit  \  and  that  with  the 
Hack  Grain,  for  the  Goodnefe  of  its  Timber.  Thty 
are  both  raifed  from  the  Nuts,  like  the  Chefnut  \ 
and  fhould,  like  them,  be  fown  in  the  Places  where 
they  are  to  remain.  They  are  in  great  danger  of 
Death  if  they  iofe  the  Tap-root,  but  will  thrive 
extremely  if  they  have  Depth  of  Earth  to  ftrike 
into.  The  Walnut  grows  well  in  Loam,  but  will 
flourifh  alfo  in  Chm,  or  gravelly  Soil,  eidier  on 
hiily  Ground,  or  in  a  Vale,  which  ( I  riiink)  (hews 
it  to  be  a  foreign  Flant :  For,  as  I  have  obferved, 
every  Plant  natural  to  England  has  a  Soil  and  Ex- 
fofure  peculiar  to  itfclf,  and  will  fcarce  be  made 
to  grow  in  any  other  fort  of  Land  or  Situation.  % 
have  'k&w  fome  Walnut  Trees  of  forty  Years 
Growth  from  .the  fctting  of  the  Nuts  that  were 
P  3  valued 
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valued  at  5  /.  a-piece ;  and-  others  ftanding  by-  tfaa 
which   were  Trees  planted  at  the  fame  time  ( 
the   Owner  himfelf  informed  me)  that  were  n 
worth  30  J.  a  Tree\: ,  And  the  like  Obfervation  h 
been  made  of  other  ^ap-rooted  Trees,  but  pan 
cularly  the  Oak :  So  great  is  the  Diflference  > 
Growth  in  downright-rooted  Planls  when  they  ai 
fet  from  Acorns  or  Nuts^  and  tranfplanted  from  tl 
Nurfery.     The  Timber  is  much  ufed  for  Chair. 
Cabinets,  and  Houfliold  Furniture ;  it  is  durahl 
and  an  Enemy  to  Worms  from  its  exceeding  Bitta 
nefs.     The  Nuts  yield  abundance  of  Oil,  ;uid  tak 
place  among  the  beft  Fruits  for  the  T^lc.     Th 
Tree  may  be  cut  down  when  the  Sap  is  fixed)  «.  < 
from  November  to  February. 

ThcILEX,  orEFEH-GREEN  OAK 
is  a  Plant  which  produces  admirable  Timber ;  but  i 
more  particularly  valuable  for  its  Knee  Timber 
which  is  much  tougher  than  that  of  our  Etigtiji 
Oak  :  It  is  in  fuch  requeft  among  our  Ship*C^- 
penters,  that  many  Ships  Lading  of  it  has  bea 
brought  to  England.  The  Tr^^  is  of  quick  Growth^ 
and  will  attain  to  a  very  confiderable  Height,  ever 
to  equal  the  talleft  qf  the  Englijh  Qaks ;  to  which 
Perfcjclions  we  may  alfo  add  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves^ 
which  are  green  all  Winter. 

That  curious  Gentleman  Robert  Balle^  ESqi 
F.R.S.  has,  among  other  Improvements  for  the 
Good  of  his  Country,  propagated  a  large  Parcel  of 
thefe  Trees  in  England ;  fome  of  which  have  in  ar 
bout  30  Years  fpace  grown  to  a  confiderable  Greats- 
nefs  of  Stature :  And  it  is  to  be  wilh'd  that  others 
would  follow  his  Example  in  the  Culture  of  this 
beautiful  and  profitable  Tree.  This  Gendeman 
has  raifed  fome  Thoufands  of  them  from  Acorns^ 
and  tranfplanted  them  with  Succefs  and  great 
Judgment;  and  to  follow  his  Method,  we  muft 
fet  die  Acorns  in  Loam  well  fifted,  in  Gard^-pots^ 

-    '^^ ~  ^      -  W 
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in  February^  and  turn  them  out  with  the  Earth 
about  their  Roots  when  they  are  two  Years  Growth^ 
to  tranfplant  them  afterwards  at  proper  Diftances, 
where  they  are  to  remain.  Thefe,  like  our  Englijh 
Oaks^  are  Tap-rootedj  and  therefore  delight  in  deep 
Soil:  They  profper  in  moift  Land,  rather  on  a 
Plain,  than  on.  hilly  Ground.  If  we  confult  the 
/tnatomy  of  Plants^  we  ought  to  be  Very  careful 
not  to  injure  their  T^ap-roots^  which  are  always  an-^ 
fwerable  to  the  Leading-Jhoot  on  the  T^op  of  the 
^ree.  It  is  therefore  reafonable  to  believe,  that 
a  Tlant^  by  lofing  that  Downright-root^  is  in  dagger 
of  lofing  alfo  the  ^op-Jhoot  which  is  fed  from  it: 
And  altho'  a  T^ree  may  ftrike  frefh  Roots  after  the 
Amputation  of  this  Leading-root^  yet  we  may  find 
by  Experience,  that  the  Sap  will  then  pufh  forth 
Branches  in  the  Sides  of  the  Stem^  and  difcontinue 
i|s  upright  Growth.  We  may  fell  this  Tree,  as 
we  do  the  other  Oak^  for  the  fake  of  its  Bark. 
The  Acorns  are  good  Food  for  Deer  and  Fowl^ 
which  greatly  delight  in  the  Shelter  of  thefe 
^rees. 

SECT.    IL 

Of  underwoods: 

HAving  mentioned  the  moft  valuable  ^rees  for 
Timber^  I  am  in  the  next  place  to  take  notice 
of  fuch  others  as  will  afford  us  the  moft  valuable 
Crops  of  UNDERWOOD. 

I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  ASH  and 
CHES  NUT  m^Y  be  order'd  in  this  manner^ 
and  bring  confiderable  Returns  to  the  Proprietor^ 
The  next  which  I  fhall  propofe  fpr  this  Ufe  is  the 
HAZEL  ;  which,  if  it  be  rightly  managed,  will 
turn  to  good  account  in  Coppices.  This  Plant  may 
be  raifcd  fixMp  xk^N^ts  fown  a  Uttle  ^5cr  they  are 
E>  4         ,   *  ^i?«» 
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ripe,  in  cold,  dry,  iandy  Ground ;  but  if  tb 
Land  happens  to  be  more  inclined  to  Clay^  p!oi 
it  in  Autumn^  and  let  it  mellow  with  the  Frofis  cU 
February  before  you  fow  them.  The  Learned  ad 
vifc,  that  after  the  Seedling-plants  are  come  up. 
they  (hould  be  weeded  or  hough'd,  fo  as  to  leave 
the  Plants  at  three  Foot  diftance  from  each  ochjer  3 
and  after  three  Years  Growth^  to  cut  them  ofl 
within  half  a  Foot  of  the  Ground :  By  whidi 
means  they  will  be  made  to  fhoot  fordi  many 
^wigs  from  each  Stem^  which  in  nine  Years  time 
(i.  e.  twelve  from  putting  in  the  Seed)  will  be  fit 
to  cut  for  Hop-poles,  Hoops,  Fi^gotd,  and  other 
fuch  Ufes  5  Ixit  if  you  rather  chufe  to  ufe  them 
for  Hurdles,  dien  they  may  be  cut  at  five  Years 
Gr&wtb.  After  the  firft  Cutting,  you  may  cut 
again  in  feven  or  eight  Years,  if  they  like  the 
Ground,  fr)r  Poles  and  Hoops,  as  before  \  and  fb 
continue  to  do  from  time  to  time  as  you  fee  occa^ 
fion.  But  thefe  ^rees  may  be  likewife  propagated 
by  Suckers^  which  are  frequently  found  grow- 
ing about  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  but  are  not 
very  certain  in  their  Growth  after  tranfplanring, 
unlefs  they  are  carefully  water'd,  till  they  have 
ftruck  good  Roots.  In  a  Plantation  of  this  kind, 
which  may  be  made  at  any  time  between  October 
and  the  Beginning  of  March,  when  the  Weather 
is  open,  thefe  Suckers  muft  be  fet  at  three  Foot 
diftance ,  and  cut  down  within  half  a  Foot  of  the 
Ground  about  the  Beginning  of  April  following  , 
or  they  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  laying  down 
their  Branches  or  Twigs  about  three  Inches  in  the 
Earth;  which  will  fumifh  us  with  abundance  of 
young  Plants  in  a  Year's  time.  This  Work  muft 
be  done  about  OSlober. 

The  next  I  fhall  treat  of  is  the  fFILLOfT^ 
an  Amphibious  Plant.  There  are  many  Sorts  of  it 
diftinguifh'd  by  the  Botamfi^y  whkh  (hould  I  men^ 

tion 
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fion  here  by  their  fevcral  ?^'ames,  I  might  per- 
haps perplex  my  Reader,  and  fhall  therefcrc  only 
mention  them  as  two  Kmds  -,  firft,  thcOZ  lERSj 
which  afford  Twigs  for  the  Ba()cet-makers,  and 
Binding-Rods  5  and,  fecondly,  the  Tree-kind  or 
fFITHT. 

Firft  then,,  the  OZIERS,  which  afford  us 
Twigs  for  Wicker-works,  arc  raifed  by  fettmg 
Slips  of  two  or  three  Yeai-s  Growth  about  a  Foot 
deep  in  marlhy  or  wet  Ground j  at  two  Footdiftance 
from  each  oriicr.  This  PFbrk  is  beft  done  about 
the  Middle  of  February ^  if  the  Weather  be  open. 
The  fccond  Year  after  plantings  they  may  have 
their  Tc^s  cut  off,  leaving  their  Stems  about  a 
Foot  above  Ground ;  fo  will  they  put  forthTwigs, 
which  muft  be  again  cut  down  early  the  Spring 
following :  Which  Work  being  continued  every 
Year,  the  Owner  will  find  confiderable  Advan- 
tage from  fuch  Plantations.  An  Acre  of  Ground 
thus  managed  will  turn  to  better  account  than  the 
like  Parcel  of  Land  fown  with  Wheats  or  any 
Grain,  whatever :  And  it  nuy  be  for  this  reafon^ 
that  fome  would  pretend  to  raife  vaft  Sums  of 
Money  by  planting  feveral  thoufand  Acres  in 
this  way,  as  I  have  been  informed  feveral  Gen- 
tlemen propofc  to  do.  It  is  certain,  at  prefent, 
Oziers  turn  to  good  account ;  but  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  if  we  had  only  as  many  more  planted  as  we 
have  now  growing  in  England^  the  Markets  would 
be  over-ftodcM  with  them,  and  their  Price  would 
fell :  And  befides,  every  Ground^  as  I  have  faid 
before,  will  not  produce  them.  In  this  Treatife 
may  be  found  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Trees  for 
Ufe,  the  different  Lands  they  require  for  their 
Welfare,  and  the  vaft  Returns  they  would  bring 
in,  if  large  Plantations  were  made  of  the  feveral 
Kinds  by  a  difcreet  Planter^  who  knew  how  to 
allot  tp  every  Soil  the  2r^^  proper  for  it.  But  I 
'  *^    "^  ihaU 
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jl^l  proceed  now  to  give  feme  Directions  for  tbe 
propagating  of  the  large  Withy  or  Tree-Undi 
which  will  alfo  in  a  few  Years  time  afibrd  pro- 
stable,  tho'  not  very  durable  Wood.  Its  Ute  is 
for  Perches,  Rake-tales,  and  fuch-like.  Branchy 
of  three  or  four  Years  Growth^  about  two  Foo( 
in  length,  being  fet  near  two  Foot  deep  in  die 
Ground  in  February^  about  fifteen  Foot  afunder, 
will  foon  make  handfome  ^rees  which  will  bear 
Lopping  every  fifth  Year :  Thefe  love  wet  Ground, 
and  will  not  be  made  to  profper  in  any  other.  I 
might  add,  that  this,  and  feveral  other  forts  of- 
Willow  J  might  be  raifed  from  Seeds  which  are  bom 
on  the  Female  Juli^  if  we  fbw  them  in  wet,  bogg]f. 
Ground,  as  is  pra£tifed  in  France  and  other  Coun^^ 
tries. 

The  ALBERj  more  than  all  other  Trees  bc- 
fide,  delights  in  boggy  Places,  and  may  be  culti* 
vatod  in  the  coldeft  wet  Grounds.  This  Amphibious 
Plant  is  beft  raifed  from  Truncheons  or  Ranches 
about  three  Foot  in  length:  Setting  them  about. 
February  a  Foot  deep  in  the  Ground,  they  thrive, 
exceedingly  on  the  Banks  of  Rivers,  and  will 
make  fuch  Shoots  in  three  or  four  Ye^rs  time, 
as  may  be  then  cut  and  fold  to  good  advantage  for 
Poles  and  other  Ufes.  It  is  a  lafling  Wood  if  it 
lie  continually  under  Water;  and,  if  we  believe. 
Jof.  Baubinus^  will  in  courfe  of  time  turn  to  Stone ; 
but  if  it^  be  expofed,  fo  as  to  be  fometimes  wet,- 
and  fometimes  dry,  it  is  of  no  duration.  This 
Plant  is  alfo  raifed  from  Seed,  in  Flanders  i  where 
they  make  great  profit  of  it. 


SECT, 
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\  S  E  CT.    m. 

Of  Felling   of  TIMBER,    and  DreJ^ng, 
Cleanings  and  Pruning  of  WOODS. 

THUS  have  I  given  a  fhort  View  of  the  fe- 
veral  forts  of  ^rees  which  I  would  recom- 
mend to  be  planted  for  *  Timber  and  Underwood: 
I  have  endeavour'd  to  afcertain  the  feveral  Soik 
and  Situations  proper  to  each  of  them ;  which  I 
^ope  may  be  of  fome  ufe :  For  that  in  the  Quanr 
tity  of  an  Acre  of  Ground,  we  find  Earths  of 
very  different  Qualities,  to  any  of  which  one  or 
other  of  the  'Trees  I  have  named  may  be  allotted. 
And  now,  as  I  fuppofe  that  every  Gentleman 
who  is  about  to  make  a  Plantation^  will  certain- 
ly make  it  upon  his  own  Land^  or  at  leaft  on  fuch 
a  Parcel  of  Ground  as  will  by  Right  be  continued 
after  his  Demife  in  his  Family,  it  is  reafonablecr 
nough  to  believe,  that  fuch  Perfons  may  have 
upon  their  Eftates  fome  Timber  already  growing, 
fome  Trees  profpering,  others  decaying :  Now,  I 
fay.  It  would  furely  be  good  Hufbandry  to  fell 
fuch  Trees  as  begin  to  decline,  either  from  too 
great  Age,  or  too  near  Neighbourhood  with 
others. 

To  the  firft,  I  can  pretend  to  give  no  other  Di- 
reftion,  than  to  have  them  cut  down  at  the  pro- 
per Seafon  j  but  to  thefecond,  (i.  e.)  where  they 
grow  too  clofe  together,  leave  the  moft  thriving 
Trees  to  grow  and  improve  themfelves,  and  cut  Up 
the  others  root  and  branch  j  leaving  convenient 
Diftances  between  the  Trees  whjch  remain  ftanding, 

•    which 
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which  ought  to  be  only  fuch  as  have  thdr  Tops  or 
Leading'Jhoots  ppofpeFOus,  and  in  good  order. 

Our  Covntryman  J^a^^m^  who  had  for  aboiw 
forty  Years  ftudy'd  the  Improvement  and'  Ma- 
nagement of  H^oods  and  fimber-treesy  has  0ven  us 
a  very  good  LefTon  concerning  the  Dreffit^g  ^nd 
Cleaning  of  fVoods  %  whidi  being  (hort  and  mnch 
to  the  purpofe,  I  fhall  infert  in  his  own  Words : 

"  How  niany  Forejis  aiid  ff^oodsj  wherein  jm 
•'  Ihall  have,  for  one  thriving  Treej  four  (nay  fiime- 
•'  times  twenty-four)  evil-tbrivingj  rotten,  an4 
*'  dying  ^nes^  even  white  they  live ;  and  kiftead 
*'  of  9rw,  thoufands  of  5i(/&fj  and  Shrubs !  What 
•*  Rottennefsy  what  HoUawnefs^  what  dead  Arms^ 
'*  withered  TopSj  curtailed  Trunks^  what  Loads  of 
*'  Mbfsj  droopifig  Btmgbsj  and  dying  Branches^  (hall 
*'  you  fee  every  where  j  and  thofe  that  are  in  this 
•*  iorty  are  in  a  manner  all  unprofitable  Boughs^ 
**  cankered  Arms^  crooked,  little,  and  (hort  Bolls  ! 
**  What  an  infinite  number  of  Bujhes^  Shrubs^ 
*'  and  Scrags  of  HazleSy  Thorns ^  and  other  unpro- 
^'  fi table  IVoody  which  might  be  brought,  by 
**  drcfling,  to  become  great  and  goodly  Trees! 
**  Confider  now  the  Caufe: 

*'  The  Leffer  Wood  has  been  fpoiled  with  carc- 
*^*  lefs,  unflcilfliland  untimely -S/rafz/g- ;  and  much 
*'  alfo  of  the  Great  Wood.  The  greater  Trees^  a( 
*'  their  firft  rifing,  have  fill'd  and  overladen  them- 
**  felvcs  with  a  number  of  wafteful  Boughs  and 
**  Sucker Sy  which  have  not  only  drawn  the  Sap  (torn 
"  the  BoUy  but  alfo  have  niiade  it  knotty,  and 
"  diemfelves  and  the  Bdl  mofly,  for  want  of 
"  Dreffing :  Whereas,  if  in  the  Prime  of  Growth 
*'  they  had  been  taken  away  clofe  all  but  one  Tc^, 
*'  and  dean  by  the  Bulky  the  Strength  of  all  the 
**  Sap  would  have  gone  to  the  Bulky  and  fo  he 
*'  would  have  recovered,  and  covered  his  Knots^ 
^^  and  have  put  forth  a  J[air>  long,  and  ibuit  Bo^ 
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*^  dy  for  Tmher^  profitable,  huge,  great  of  bulk^ 
**  and  of  infinite  laft. 

'*  If  all  Ttmber^treeS  were  fuch,  (will  fomcfay  ) 
"  how  fhould  we  have  crooked  Wood  for  Wheels^ 
*'  Curhs^  &c. 

*'  Anfwer.  Drefs  all  you  can,  and  there  will  be 
**  enough  crooked  for  thofe  Ufes. 

*'  More  than  this,  in  mbft  Places  they  grow  io 
"  thick,  that  neither  thcmfelves,  nor  Earthy  nor 
*'  any  thing  under  or  near  them,  can  thrive  ;  nor 
"  Sun^  nor  Rainy  nor  Air,  can  come  at  them. 

"  I  fee  a  number  of  Hags,  wher^,  put  of  one 
^^  Root,  you  (hall  fee  three  or  four  (nay^  more, 
"  fuch  is  Men's  utifldlful  Grcedinefs,  who  defi- 
"  ring  many,  have  none  good )  pretty  Oaks,  or 
**  AJhes,  ftrait  and  tall ;  becaufe  the  Root  ftt  the 
**  firfl:  Shoot  gives  Sap  a-main.:  But  if  <7»^  only  of 
"  them  might  be  fuffer*d  to  grow,  and  that  well 
"  and  cleanly  pruned  all  to  his  very  75?^,.  what  a 
"  Tree  fhould  we  have  in  titfie?  And  we  fee  by 
*'  thofe  Roots  continually  and  jplentifuUtr  fprihg- 
"  ing,  notwithftanding  fo  deadly  wounded,  what 
'*  a  Commodity  would  arife  to  the  Owner  and 
*-'  the  Commonwealth,  if  Wood  were  cherilhM  ivA 
"  orderly  drcfi'd.  The  wafte  Boughfe  idofely 
"  and  fkilfuUy  taken  away,  wouMgive  us  Store 
^*  of  Fences  and  Fuel,  asid  the  Bulk  <i>f  the  Tree 
"  in  time  would  grow  of  hug?  Length  and 
"  Bignefi"  :    , 

And  now,  from  what  has  been  faid^  rdating 
to  the  Cleanfmg,  DreflSng,  andPruniflg<>f^?^i/i, 
two  Things  naturally  offer  to  the  Benefit  <tf  the 
Proprietors :  Firft,  That  the  Profit  which  will 
accrue  from  the  Fall  of  diftemper*d  and  dec9tying 
Timber  and  Undefwood^  wiJl  afford  a  Sum  of  Mo- 
ney fufficicnt  to  make  lugt  PlafitdiUns.  And, 
Secondly,  The  Trees  which  remain  ftaftding  after 

this 
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this  Weeding  is  performed,  will  grow  and  profpci' 
exceedingly,  by  being  then  at  liberty  to  receive  d 
greater  Qiantity  of  Nouri/hment  fix>m  the  Earthy  • 
and  by  enjoying  fuch  a  Proportion  of  -^r,  as  theii^ 
Age  and  Strength  will  require. 


C  H  A  P.   V. 

^e  Method  of  Planting  an  Acre  of  Ground 
vnth  Timber-Trees  tf;/^  Underwood ;  with 
the  Profits  which  will  arife  from  that  Plan- 
tation in  nine  Years^  Jeventeen  Tears ^  and 
twenty-five  Tears  after  Planting.  ^0  which 
are  addedy  DireStionsfor  the  Management  of 
Sycamores,  Maples,  Limes,  Poplars,  and 
Jeveral  other  Timber-Trees,  omitted  in  the 
preceding  Chapter. 

IF  we  confider  the  many  Advantages  this  Na- 
tion in  general  has  received  from  the  Anther 
of  its  own  Growth^  how  by  its  powerful  Fleets 
(the  OfFfpring  of  its  Oaks)  England  has  gained  the 
Dominion  of  the  Seas,  and  now  enjoys  the  Bene- 
fits of  an  univerfal  Commerce,  without  men- 
tioning the  Advantages  it  affords  to  every  parti- 
cular Owner  of  it-,  it  is  wonderful  to  me,  that  the 
propagating  of  Timber^  a  Commodity  fo  valuable 
and  ornamental,  fiiould  be  fo  little  encouraged 
now-a-days  among  us,  when  our  natural  Store  is  fo 
near  being  confumed,  that  in  all  appearance,  in  a 
few  Years  time,  we  may  be  forced  to  feek  it  in  fo- 
reign Countries, 
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•  Now,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  judge  in  this 
Cafe,  I  conceive  that  the  prefent  Decay  of  our  Tzm- 
her  may  depend  upon  one  or  other  of  the  following 
Reafons : 

Firft^  That  the  making  of  new  Plantations  will 
be  an  immediate  E3£pence  to  us.     Or, 

Secondly^  That  we  cannot  hope  to  reap  any  Pro^ 
fit  to  ourielves  from  fuch  Plantations  as  might  be 
made  in  our  Times^     Or  elfe, 

"Thirdly^  That  many  Gendemen,  who  are  al- 
ready Mafters  of  ff^oods^  receive  litde  Profit 
from  them,  for  want  of  due  Care  and  Manage- 
ment. 

The  firft  and  laft  of  thefe  Objedtions  are  an- 
fwer'd,  I  think,  in  the  foregoing  Chapter ;  where 
the  Advantages  of  cleanfing  and  dreffing  of 
floods  are  fet  down :  In  that  not  only  Money  is 
provided  thereby  to  anfwer  the  Expence  of  new 
Plantations  J  but  alfo  the  Handing  Trees  will  be  put 
into  a  thriving  Condition. 

It  remains  now  for  me  to  anfwer  the  other 
Objeftion,  viz.  That  we  cannot  propofe  to  reap 
any  Profit  to  ourfelves  from  the  Plantations^  which 
might  be  m^ade  by  us.  But  I  hope  the  Method 
which  I  Ihall  herein  propofe  will  give  full  Satis- 
faftion  to  that  Point. 

For  which  end,  I  would  recommend  that  every 
Plantation  which  fhall  be  made  either  in  this  pre- 
fent Age,  or  hereafter,  may  confift  partly  of  Fo- 
reft  or  Timber  Trees^  and  pardy  of  Coppce  or  Un- 
derwood. 

Now,  the  Underwood  which  I  propofe  to  be 
planted  and  intermixed  among  the  Timber  Trees 
or  Standards^  may  be  cut  in  eight  or  nine  Years 
after  planting ;  and  fo  from  time,  to  time  every 
eighth  Year  will  produce  a  very  confiderable 
Return,  as.  will  appear  hereafter  in  a  ftated  Ac- 
count, 

Secondly^ 
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Secondly^  The  Planis  for  Underwood^  which  will. 
cncompafe  on  every  fide  the  young  Ttmber-tretSf 
will  not  only  fhelter  them  from  Blafts  of  Wind, 
which  might  be  hurtful  to  them,  but  will  alio 
(by  keeping  oflf  the  circumambient  Air)  draw 
them  into  ftrait  and  tall  7r«j,  till  they  can  fliift 
for  themfelves^  and  are  ftrong  enough  to  bear  the 
Severity  of  the  Weather* 

But,  to  proceed :  Let  us  make  choice  of  fudi 
Ground  to  plant  upon,  as  may  not  be  thought 
proper  for  Corn,  or  at  leaft  fuch  as  will  yidcl 
only  a  poor  Crop  of  Grain :  I  fuppofe  fuch  Land 
will  be  worth  about  five  Shillings  per  Acre  by  the 
Tear ;  and  by  all  means  let  it  be,  if  poffible^ 
near  fome  navigable  River,  for  the  greater  Eafe 
and  Cheapnels  of  Carriage.  Now,  as  I  have  be-» 
fore  hinted,  that  as  the  Land  is,  fo  muft  we  allot 
the  proper  Plant  for  it ;  I  only  wifh  it  may  be 
deep  enough  to  nourifli  the  Oak  and  Ilex^  which 
are  Tap-rooted  Plants^  and  therefore  delight  in  deep 
Soil^ 

Suppofing  then  we  afe  fortunate  enough  to 
meet  with  an  Acre  of  Ground  proper  for  Oaksi 
we  muft  firft  encompafs  it  with  a  good  Fence  ^ 
and  then  either  dig  or  plough  the  Land  at  a 
proper  Seafon,  to  lie  fellow  for  fome  tioiet 
till  the  Turf  be  mellowed,  and  fit  for  our  Pur- 
pofe. 

An  Jcre  of  Ground  contains  one  hilndfed  and 
fixty  fquare  Perches  or  Rods^  each  Rod  being  fix- 
teen  Foot  and  a  half.  This  Quantity  of  Land  muft 
be  fenced  about  with  a  Ditch  fix  Foot  wide,  three 
Rows  of  ^ickfets  planted  upon  the  Sides  of  its 
Banks  at  a  Foot  diftance  from  each  other,  and  a 
dry  Hedge  on  the  Top. 

A  Labouring-man  working  for  one  Shilling 
per  Dieniy  may  prepare  nine  Foot  of  the  Dio£ 

in 
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in  kngdi  in  one  Day,  and  cut  Stakes  and  Bufhes, 
and  make  about  five  Rod  of  the  dry  Hedge  in  a 
Day ;  fo  that  he  may  prepare  the  Hedge,  make 
the  Ditch,  plant  three  Rows  of  ^ickfets,  and 
pay  the  Expence  of  them  after  the  rate  of  two 
Shillings  per  Hundred^  for  about  three  Shillings 
the  Perch :  So  will  the  whole  Charge  of  making  a 
Fence  about  an  yicre ,  of  Land  be  feven  Pounds 
fixteen  Shillings. ,  But  we  may  fence  in  two  ^cres 
of  Land  after  the  fame  rate,  being  thirty-two 
Perch  long,  and  ten  Perch  wide,  for  nine  Pounds 
fix  Shillings ;  for  the  fame  reafon,  that  if  one 
hundred  Hurdles  will  hold  a  thoufand  Sheep^ 
two  Hurdles  added  to  them  will  hold  two  diou- 
iand  Sheep  5  that  is,  if  the  Sheep-pen  has  forty- 
nine  Hurdles  on  each  Side,  and  one  at  each  End, 
it  juft  contains  half  the  Quantity  of  Ground  that 
it  would  do  if  it  had  the  Breadth  of  two  Hurdles 
at  the  Ends,  N.  B.  A  Pole  or  Perch  planted  with 
three  RoWs  of  ^ckfetSj  Will,  take  up  about  forty- 
eight  Plants ;  fo  will  there^  required  to  plant  a- 
bout  an  Acre  2496  Plants. 

Thus  having  provided  a  good  Fence  to  defend 
bur  young  Plantation  from  Dangers  of  Cattle,  and 
other  Inconveniencies,  the  next  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  {H^pane  the  enclofed  Land  for  Plantings  which 
may  be  performed  feveral  ways. 

Suppofing  the  Land  to  be  encumber^  in  the 
worft  manner,  with  Buflies,  Whins,  or  Furze, 
^c.  fo  that  a  Plough  cannot  be  ufcd  upon  it^  then 
may  it  be  dug  and  cleaned  for  about  Sixpence  the 
iquare  Perch :  The  whole  Jcre^  if  it  be  dug  at 
that  rate,  will  come  to  four  Pounds.  But  if  the 
Ground  fliould  happen  to  be  in  that  ftate  that  a 
Plough  can  work  in  it,  an  Acre  may  be  ploughed 
for  about  twelve  Shillings. 
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The  Land  being  thus  prepared,  one  Acre  will 
contain  forty  Plants  of  Oak  at  thirty-three  Footr 
diftance :  And,  as  I  have  hinted  before,  that  all 
Tap-rooted  Trees  are  endangered  by  removing,  and. 
that  when  they  are  tranfplanted^  they  feldorti  conxf 
to  the  Perfediion  of  thofe  wliich  are  raifcd  from 
Seed^  and  remain  always  in  the  fame  Place ;  I  ihall 
therefore  recommend,  that  forty  Beds  of  good  natu^ 
ral  Soil  be  prepared  on  the  Acre  of  Land,  at  the 
aforefaid  Diftance  of  thirty  three  Foot  from  each 
other,  and  that  in  each  Bed  five  or  fix  Acorns  be 
planted  at  about  four  Inches  deep  in  Februarys 
which  Seafon  I  chufe  rather  than  Autumn^  becaufe 
the  over  Wet  of  fome  Winters  might  rot  the 
Seeds  ;  or  ^/Gce^  Squirrels^  and  fuch-like  Animals, 
niight  deftroy  them. 

Thefe  forty  Beds  m^ij  well  be  prepared  by 
one  Man  in  three  Days,  at  one  Shilling  per 
Diem :  Two  hundred  Acorns  may  be  worth  about 
Sixpence^  and  the  Planting  of  them  be  worth* 
Sixpence  more;  whic^ ' mal<:es  in  all  four  Shil- 
lings. 

The  Acre  of  Land  being  thus  fown  widi 
Oaksy  we  may  interfow  the  remaining  Palt  ol 
the  Ground  with  AJh-keys^  which  have  been  kept 
the  Winter  in  dry  Sand :  Thefe  will  turn  to 
very  good  account  for  Underwood  \  and  the 
Land  is  already  dug  or  ploughed  for  our  Pur- 
pofe.  ; 

One  Bufhel  of  AJh-keys  may  be  worth  tWO 
Shillings,  the  Sowing  them  one  Shilling,  and  the 
Harrowing  the  Ground  after  Sowing  will  be 
worth  five  Shillings  more  5  in  all  eight  Shillings; 
The  Acorns  will  come  up  the  firft  Year ;  but  the 
AJh  will  not  fpring  till  the  fccond  Year,  unlcfi* 
they  are  old  Seed :  They  muft  then  be  hough'd 
and  cleans'd  from  the  Weeds,     One  Man  may 
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do  this  "Work  in  three  Days,  leaving  the  Di- 
ftance  of  three  Foot  between  the  AJhen  Flantsl 
The  Experice  of*  this  Weeding  will  be  three 
Shillings ;  for  I  tate  a  M^'s  Work  at  one  Shil-: 
ling  perDie^^  becaufe  I  fuppbfe  {uch  Plantations  will 
only  be  made  in  thofe  Places  where  Ltod  is  thfeap; 
and confequently  every  thing  elfe is  vduabfein  prcJ^ 
portion. 

The  fecpnd  Yekr  we  may  draw  foliie  ti  the 
young  Oaks^.  leaving  a  fingle  Plant  in  each  Bedi 
Nbw,  it  is  likely  that  all  the  Acorns  which  were 
fut  into  the  Gtpund  may  not  come  up  -,  there- 
fore I  would  advife,  a$  the  fureft  way  to  have 
bur  Expectations  anfwePd  from  the  Seeds  we  fow; 
to  try  the  Goodnefe  of  them  before  they  ^e  fown  i 
which  may  be  done  by  putting  theiii  in  Water; 
9.nd  planting  only  thofe  which  fink  quickly  to  the 
Bottom.        , .  *    .  , 

An  Acre  of  Land  tiimfentedj  dugj  cl^anfed;  and  ^ 
plantedy   comes    to   twelve  -Pounds   and    eleveri ' 
Shillings  i  and   two  Ach^  drefs*d  and  plated  iit 
like  manner^    Will  coft   eighteen   Poilnds  fixteeil 
Shillings: 

.  But  if  the  Land  be  clean  enough  to  admit  the 
iPlough,  ,thfen  the  tharge  of /^w/;/^,  planting,  &c. 
bf  one  Acre^  will  be  nine  Pounds  three  Shillings  i 
and  the  Expence  of  two  Acres  drefs'd  in  the  fame 
manner,  twelve  Pounds^  • 

In  hine  Yea^s  after. this  Plantation  has  .been 
made^  tht  AJh-plants  \j^ill,be  fit  to  cut  for  Poles; 
or  Hoop^^  yorth  lipon  the  place  ten  .Shillings  per 
Hundred:  If  the  Plants  ftand  at  a  Yard  diftance 
fr9ni  each  other,  the  Acte  cif  Land  will  then  con-^ 
tain  about  4§oo  P/^/z/j^ ,  whigh  m^y  be  fold  for 
twentj^-fQur  rounds;  The  ^ickfei.  Fence  muft: 
like'wife  be  cut  down;  and  will  yield  about  ten 
to'ad  of  Bufltes  i  we  will  fuppofe  them  only  wortli 
K  i  five 
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five  Shillings  pet  Lfod,  although  near  IMkn  tfaey 
fell  for  four  times  as  much. 

The  whole  Charge  of  fencttigj  ^ggi^g »  and 
planting  an  jicre.  of  Land  with  Oaks  for  Timber^ 
and  4^  fcff  Underwood^  with  the  Profit  of  the  firft 
pine  Years  Growth^  may  be  feen  in  the  following 
Account. 


Account 
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Jcamnt  6f  the  Nine  Tears  after  PJiinting,  or 
firji  Cutting. 


fijcpcncc  01  fcQ- 
cing,  digging,  and 
fdiving  all  Acrtoi 
Land  for  TiMir 
zxAUndernfO^, 

Intereft  of  the  a- 
foreiaid    Sum 
Nine  Years  at  5 
dnt. 

Rent  of  the 
Land  for  Nine 
Ycart ,  at  Five 
SliiiriQgi  per  Acn 
p$r  Ann.     ■    m 

For  cutting  480Q 
A&in  Poles  ^  one 
Man  five  Days 
at  one  ShilUne/«r 
Di$m. ' 


/.  d. 


Mt  tl  O 


5  ts  6 


>f^05  6 


9  Years  Ezpenee       so  13  6 


/.    X.  d. 
Received      for^  r 

4800  AJbinPoUul  ;,.  ^  -. . 
atTen   8hiffing«r  *4  <»  O 
per  HMMdnd.'^m^jf, 

Received  more  y 

for  Ten  Lodid  bfr  -,.  .^  ^ 

Buihes,  at  Fivef  ^*  *^  ^ 

8hilling8//r  load.  J  . 


^  Years  Gain  — —  t6  10  b 
9  Years  Expence  —  20  13  6 

liTdit  ftblt' 
tW^/tfji/tf/10/y 
Nine  Years 


It  a'S 

ion  in  >  05 


16  6 


After  this  Cutting,  we  may  cut  again  in  eight 
Years  time,  and  o^cft  four  or  ftve  Poles  on  each 
4/ben  Pldttt. 


E3 
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Account  of  the  Seventeen  Tears  after  Planting^ 
or  Second  Cutting. 


Rent  of  the  Land' 
ton  ^ght  years,  at^ 
jive  Shilling  per 


I.    s.  d. 


02  OO  O 


Jinnum , 


Ezpeoce  for^ 
Cpttipg  19260 
Jft>en  Bo/is/{rcC' 
koni^g  four  to^ach 
riant )  one  Man  | 
2Xr  Dayrat  One 
Shilling  per  Dim* 


01  00  o 


i^YcarsExpcncc— 03  00  o 


Received     for  "^ 
tti6i.  per  /&».r  9^^ 


4red 

Received  more 
for  Tfn 
Bufhes , 
Shiil./#/-i 


reived  more  1 
pn  Load  of^ 
s,    at  Fiver 

per  Load  — •  j 


02  10  o 


Gamed,  clear  oi'X 
Ezpences,  by  t^e  >  05  16  6 
firftCuttine— J 


firft  Cutting 

The  Intcreft" 
which  might  be 
gained  on  5  /. 
16  J.  6i.  in  8 
Years,  at  ^  per 
Cent,  is  about  — 


»>  02  06  Q 


lyVjcarsGain  —   106  12  6 
17  Years  Ezpence     05  op  p 

Neat  Profit  of)' 
the   Plantation  iAc.-.^     -  di 
17    Years     after ^ '^3  I*  ^ 
planting  j 
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Account  of  the  Tijoentyjlve  Tears  after  Plantings 
or  Third  Cutting. 


Rent  for  eight" 
Years ,  at  Fivc( 
Shillings  the  Jcre\ 
fer  Annum    — 

Ezpence  of  ^ 
Cutting  19200  ^ 
^Jhen  Poles^  one  ' 
Man  20  Days  ati 
One  Shilling  per  ^ 
Diem        ' 


l.   /.  i, 
02  00  o 

01  00  o 


?5.  Years  Expcncc    03  00  o 


Received  Ibr 
i^ZQoAfoen  Polesy 
at  Ten  Shillings 
per  Hundred 


•:^* 


I.       i.     d. 


00  o 


Received  more"" 
for  Ten  Load  of^ 
Buihes ,  at  Pive^ 
Shillings  per  Load . 


02  10  O 


Gain'd  clear  of-^-* 
Expences  by  the  C 103  la  6 
Second  Cutting-^  i 


The    Intcrcft' 
which   might  be 
gain*d  on  the   a- 
forefaid  Sum    in  | 
8  Years,  at  5  per 
Cenf* ■ 


41  08  o 


25  Years  Gain  —  243  10  o 
25  Years  Expence     03  00  o 


Neat  Profit 
the  Plantation 
25  Years  — — 


240 


10  6 


To  which  we" 
may  add  the  Va- 
lue of  the  Forty 
Oaks  then  grow- 
ing, in  the  faid 
Plantation  worth 
Ten  Shillings  per 
Tree  — 


>  20  00  o 


In  all    260  10  6 
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By  the  foregoing  Account,  we  find,  that  an  jkf^e 
of  I-and,  planted  as  I  direft,  may  produce  the 
Sum  of  260/.  10  J.  6rf.  in  the  Space  of  Twenty- 
five  Years,  clear  of  all  Expences  of  Planting,  and 
Value  of  the  Land  -,  and  the  Oaks^  if  they  are  ftill 
continued  growing,  will  yet  produce  a  more  con- 
fiderable  Return  to  the  Owner j  or  his  Family  after 
hint). 

By  the  Example  of  this  Plantationj  others  may 
be  made  with  diiferent  kinds  of  ^rees ;  and  if  the 
Planter  has  a  due  Regard  to  the  Soils  proper  to 
what  he  defigns  to  plant,  he  nuy  expeft  a  Return 
for  his  Labour  and  Induftry,  anfwerable  to  what 
I  have  mentioned  in  this  Account ;  and  if  his 
Ground  happens  to  be  already  fenced  for  his  Pur- 
pofc,  and  is  capable  of  admitting  a  Plough  upon 
It,  he  may  yet  reap  a  much  more  confiderable  Pro- 
fit fi*om  his  Plantation. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  this  Treatife  with  acauaint- 
ing  my  Reader  with  what  he  is  to  expcft  in  the 
fccond  Part :  I  purpofe  in  That,  to  treat  of  every 
Thing  (  fo  far  as  my  Experience  will  permit ) 
which  may  tend  to  the  Improvement  of  the  Par-^ 
terre^  or  Flower-Garden -y  wherein  I  fhall  firftgive 
the  Explanation  of  a  new  Invention  for  the  more 
ready  defigning  and  laying  out  of  Garden-Plats^ 
by  which  Jnjirument  it  will  be  poflible  to  produce 
more  Variety  of  Rgures  for  Gardens  in  an  Hour's 
time,  than  we  can  find  in  all  the  printed  Books 
now  extant.  I  fhall  then  give  my  Reader  the  beft 
Methods  of  raifing  and  propagating  all  Sorts  of 
Flowers.  And,  laftly,  endeavour  to  prefcribe  fuch 
Rules  for  the  adorning  of  Gardens^  as  may  mak^ 
them  delightful  in  every  Month  of  the  Year. 
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Planting  and  Gardening, 

BOTH 

Philofbphical   and  Pradical: 

CONTAINING 

The  bcft  Manner  of  Improving  FIower-Gar- 
dens,  or  Parterres  j  of  Raifing  and  Propa- 
gating all  Sorts  of  Flowers ;  and  of  the 
Adorning  of  Gardens. 


lUuftrated  with  Copper-Pl  at  es. 


■  Hortos  qua  Cura  Colendi 

Omaret  ■  Virg.  Georg. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 

Thomas  Lord  Parker^ 

Baron  of  Macclesfieldy  in  the  County 
Palatine  of  Chefter^  Lord  Chief 
Juftice  of  England^  and  one  of 
His  Majefty's  moft  Honourable  Pri- 
vy Council, 


il^LoRD, 

|OUR  Lordfliip  having  beenplea- 
fed  to  think  favoural^ly  oi  my 
^ft  Book  upon  this  Subjedl,  I 
have  prefumed  to  infcribe  this 
Part  to  YOU,  not  without  Be- 
lief that  the  Wprld  will  be  incli- 
ned to  hope  better  from  pie,  when  they  fincl 
iny  Studies  influenced  by  fo  great  a  Patronage. 
It  is  not  only  from  your  Lordfhip's  Incli- 
nation to  the  Subjeift  of  thefe  Papers,  of 
which  none  can  be  a  better  Judge  than  Your- 
fejf ,  that  you  are  riot  offended  with  any 
Thing  of  this  Kind)  but  tl^at  you  know  a 
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the  more.^e^dff  I>^%w»^^^G«xlen-P|ats  > 

■  ivbereby .we  .may  produce  mttre  Variety  of 

;  Figures  in  an  Hour's  time^'tiian  art  to  be 

found  in  nUtbeBooks  gfQajHeijiDjgJacw  eactant, 

INCE  the  Inftrumerit;!  now  de- 
fign  to  treat  of  has.  a^uded  fome 
Pleafum  to  many  of  my  Acqiwnr 
tance^  Lhavebeeii  eafily  ptrfiJKulcd 
to  make  i&publick.     It  is  of  thai: 
jufturej  that  the  bell  Efefigners  or 
Draughts-men  may  improve  and  help  their  Fancier 
by  it,  and, may  with  more  certainty  hit  the  Hu- 
mour 
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iriour  of  thofc  Gentlemen  they  arc  to  work  for; 
without  being  at  the  trouble  ot  making  many  Va- 
rieties of  Figures  or  Garden-plats ;  which  will  lofe 
time,  and  call  an  unneceflary  Expence,  which  fre- 
quently difcourages  Gentlemen .  from  making  up 
their  Gardens.  Infhort,  the  Charge  ofthe/;^rK- 
ment  is  fo  fmall,  and  its  Ufe  fo  delightful  and  pro- 
fitable, diat  I  doubt  not  its  favourable  Reception 
in  the  World. 

But,  to  proceed :  We  muft  chufe  two  Pieces  df 
JUooking'glafs  of  equal  bignefs,  of  the  figure  of  a 
long  Square,  five  Inches  in  length,  and  four  in 
breadth ;  they  muft  be  covered  on  the  Back  with 
Paper,  or  Silk,  to  prevent  rubbmg  off^  the  Silver; 
which  would  elfe  be  too  apt  to  crack  .6fF  by  fre- 
quent ufe.  This  Covering  for  the  Back  of  the 
Glajfes  muft  be  fo  put  on,  that  nothing  of  it  may 
appear  about  the  Edges  of  the  bright  Side. 

The  Glajps  being  thus  prepared,  they  muft  be 
laid  face  to  face,  and  hinged  together,  fo  that 
they  may  be  made  to  open  and  fhut  at  plealjire, 
like  the  Leaves  of  a  Book.  As  for  Example :  The 
firft  Figure  (hews  us  the  Backs  of  die  two  GlaJ/is 
A  and  B  joined  together  by  Hinges,  CC  an4  D2>5 
fo  that  they  may  be  opened  or  fhut  to  any  Part  of 
a  Circle.  And  now  the  Glaffes  being  thus  fittcd.fbr 
cur  Pufpofe,  I  Ihall  proceed  to  explain  the  Ufe 
of  them. 

Draw  a  large  Circle  upon  Paper,  divide  it  intof 
three,  four,  five,  fix,  feven,  or  eight  equal  Parts ;, 
which  being  done,  we  may  draw  in  every  one  of 
the  Divifions  a  Figure  at  our  pleafure,  cidier  for 
Garden-plats  or  Fortifications.  As  for  Example  : 
In  the  fecond  Figure  we  fee  a  Circle  divided  into  fix 
Parts,  and  upon  the  Divifion  marked  A  isdrawif 
Part  of  a  Defign  for  a  Garden.  Now  to  fee  tha£ 
Defign  entire,  which  is  yet  confiifed,  we  muft  pladk^ 
our  Glajfes   upon  the  Paper,   and   open  thcni 
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to  the  fixth  Part  of  the  Circle,  (i.  e. )  one  of  them 
muft  ftand  upon  the  Line  b  to  the  Centre,  and  the 
other  muft  be  open'd  exaftly  to  the  Point  c ;  fo  fhall 
we  difcover  an  entire  Garden-plat  in  a  circular  Form 
( if  we  look  into  the  Glajfes  )  divided  into  fix  Parts, 
with  as  many  Walks  leading  to  the  Centre,  where 
we  (hall  find  a  Bafon  of  an  hexagonal  figure. 

We  may  ihcMr  plainly  fee  how  the  G/^^j  ought 
to  be  placed  upon  the  E)efign,  by  viewing  the  third 
Bgute.  The  Line  A^  where  the  Glajfes ym^  ftandsj 
inlmediately  over  the  Centre  of  the  Circle ;  the 
Glals  B  ftands  upon  the  Line  drawn  fi-om  the  Cen- 
tre to  the  Point  C\  and  the  Glafs  D  ftands  upon  the 
Line  leading  from  the  Centre  to  the  Point  E :  The 
Glojffes  being  thus  placed,  cannot  fail  to  produce  the 
compleat  Figure  we  look  for.  And  fo  whatever 
equal  Pkrt  of  a  Circle  you  mark  out,  let  the  IJne  A 
ftand  always  upon  the  Centre  •,  and  open  your  Glaf- 
fes  to  the  Divifion  you  have  made  with  your  Com- 
pafles.  If,  inftead  of  a  Circle,  you  would  have 
the  Figure  of  a  Hexagony  draw  a  ftrait  Line  with  a 
Pen  from  the  Point  c  to  the  Point  d  in  the  fecond 
Figure^  and  by  placing  the  Glajfes  as  before,  you 
will  have  the  Figure  dcfired. 

So  likewife  a  Pentagon  may  be  perfeftly  repre- 
fented,  by  finding  the  fifth  Part  of  a  Circle,  and 
placing  the  Glajfes  upon  the  Outlines  of  it ;  and 
the  fourth  Part  of  a  Circle  will  likewife  produce  a 
Square  by  means  oi  the  Glajfes ^  or  by  the  fame 
Rule  will  give  us  any  Figure  of  equal  Sides.  I 
cafily  fuppofe  that  a  curious  Perfon,  by  a  little 
Practice  with  thefe  Glajfes^  may  riiake  many  Im- 
provements with  them,  which  perhaps  I  may  not 
have  yet  difcpvered,  or  have  for  Brevity  fake  omit- 
ted tbdefcribe. 

It  neit  follows,  that  I  explain  how  by  thefe  Glajfes 

we  may,  from  the  Figure  of  a  Circle  drawn  upon 

Paper,  make  an  Oval  j  and  alfo  by  the  fame  Rule 

•  reprefcnc 
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reprdent  a  long  Square  from  a  perfeft  Square.  To 
do  this»  open  the  Glajfes  and  fix  them  to  an  exaft 
Square^  place  them  over  a  Circle  and  move  them  to 
and  fro  till  yovi  fee  the  Reprefentadon  of  the  ovat 
Figure  you  like  befl ;  and  fo  having  the  Gla£ik 
fix'd^  in  like  manner  move  them  over  a  iquare 
Piece  of  Work  till  you  find  the  Figure  you  defire 
of  a  long  Square.  In  thefe  Trials  jfou  will  meet 
with  many  Variedes  of  Defigns.  As  for  initance, 
the  fourth  Kgurey  altho'  it  Teems  to  contain  but  a 
confiifed  Reprefentation,  may  be  varied  into  above 
200  diflferent  Reprefentauons  by  moving  the  Glaffes 
over  it9  which  are  open'd  and  fix'd  to  an  exad 
Square.  In  a  word,  from  the  moft  trifling  Defigns, 
we  may  by  this  means  produce  fome  thoufands  of 
good  Draughts. 

But  that  the  fourth  Figure  may  yet  be  more  in- 
telligible and  ufeful,  I  have  drawn  on  every  Skle  of 
it  a  Scale  divided  into  equal  Parts;  by  which 
means  we  may  '  afcertain  the  juft  Proportion  of 
any  Defign  we  fhall  meet  with  in  it. 

I  have  alfo  mark'd  every  Side  of  the  fourth  i5- 
^ure  widi  a  Letter,  as  A^  By  C,  D,  the  better  to 
inform  my  Reader  of  the  Ufe  of  the  Invention, 
and  put  him  in  the  way  to  find  out  every  Defign 
contained  in  that  Figure. 

Example  I.  Turn  the  Side  A  to  any  certain 
Point,  either  to  the  North,  or  to  the  Window  of 
your  Room;  and  when  you  have  opened  your 
Clajfes  to  an  exaft  Square,  fct  one  of  them  on  the 
Line  of  the  Side  D,  and  the  other  on  the  Line  of 
the  Side  C;  you  will  then  have  a  fquare  Figure  kiur 
times  as  big  as  the  engraved  Defign  in  the  Plate : 
But  if  that  Reprefentation  fhould  not  be  agreeable, 
move  the  GlaJ/es  (ftill  open'd  to  a  Square)  to  the 
Number  5,  of  the  Side  D,  fo  will  one  of  them  be 
parallel  to  2),  and  the  other  fbuid  upon  the  Line  of 
the  Side  C:  Your  firlt  Defign  will  then  be  varied ; 

and 
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and  fo  by  moring  your  GlaJ/es  in  like  manner  from 
"Point  to  Pbint,  the  Draughts  will  dificr  every  Va- 
riation of  the  Glajfes,  till  you  have  difcover'd  at 
leaft  fifty  Plans  diflfering  from  one  another. 

Example  JI.  Turn  the  Sid^  toark'd  S  of  the 
fourth  Figure  to  the  lame  Point  where  ji  was  be- 
fore, and  by  moving  your  GlaJ/^s  as  you  did  in  the 
former  Example,  you  will  difcover  as  great  a  Va- 
rity  of  Defigns  as  had  been  obferv'd  in  -the  fore- 
going Experiment ;  then  turn  the  Side  C  to  the 
Place  of  B^  and  managing  the  Glaffes  in  the  man^ 
ner  I  have  direfted  in  the  firft  Example,  you  may 
have  a  great  Variety  of  different  Plans  which  were 
not  in  the  former  Trials  i  and  the  fourth  D  mufl  be 
managed  in  the  lame  manner  with  the  others :  So 
that  from  one  Plan  alone,  not  exceeding  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Man's  Hand,  we  may  vary  the  Figure 
at  leaft  two  hundred  times,  and  fo  confequendy 
from  five  Figures  of  the  like  nature,  we  might 
ihew  about  a  thoufand  Icveral  forts  of  Garden- 
plats  ;  and  if  it  (hould  happen  that  the  Reader  has 
any  Number  of  Plans  for  Parterres  or  Wilder- 
mfs  Works  by  him,  he  may  by  this  Method  al- 
ter them  at  his  Pleafure,  and  produce  fuch  innu- 
merable Varieties,  that  it  is  not  polfibk  the  moft 
able  Designer  could  ever  have  contrived. 

And  feeing  I  have  given  fuch  Diredtions  in  this 
Chapter,  a$  I  hope  may  inform  the  Curious  of 
the  Ufe  of  this  new  invented  Inftrument,  I  think 
it  may  not  be  improper  to  adVertife,  that  the  Pub- 
liflier  of  thefe  Papers  is  provided  with  Glajfes  of 
feveral  Sizes  ready  fitted  up  for  the  Experiment,  ac 
the  following  Prices ;  the  fmall  Sort  at  three  Shil- 
lings, and  the  other  at  five  Shillings. 

Part  IL  IS  CHAP. 


\. 
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c  H  A  P.  n.    . 

Of  Ever-greens,    tbeir    Culture  and  Ufi   m 
Gardens. 

I  Am  in  this  Chapter  to  fpeak  of  the  Cultum 
of  Ever-greens^  and  their  Ufe  in  Gardens.' 
They  are  fo  ornamental,  where  they  are  rig^dy 
managed,  that  I  think  no  Garden  can  be  compleat 
without  them;  they  make  beautiful  and  ijfeftif 
Hddges ;  and  in  fingle  Plants^  when  they  have 
been  order'd  by  a  curious  and  fkilfiil  Hand,  they 
are  fo  many  growing  Monuments  of  the  Art  of 
Gardening.  But  to  come  to  Particulars,  the  Ever- 
greens^ which  are  commonly  propagjrtcd  by  thp 
Gardeners,  are  Hollies^  Tewsy  the  Laurus-tinus^ 
Bay^  BoXy  Laurel^  PhiUyreaj  Alaternus^  Junher^ 
Piracantbay  llex^  Arbutus^  and  the  Ever-green  Pri^ 
vet.  Thefe  have  every  one  their  proper  Places  in 
Gardens,  with  refpeft  to  their  feveral  St^es  of 
Growth.  Some  of  them  may  be  kept  in  (hape  and 
compafs  with  very  litde  trouble,  while  others  arcf 
too  apt  to  out-grow  the  Care  of  the  Gardener,  let 
liim  be  ever  fo  vigilant. 

S  E  C  TT.    I. 
OtheHOLLT. 

TO  coniider  thefe  fingly,  I  fhall  b^^  iKrith 
the  Holly y  whkh  is. in  my  opinion  the  mofl; 
beautiful  of  all  the  reft.  It  will  grow  to  a 
very  large  Tree.  I  have  feen  Plants  of  this  kind 
above  fixty  Foot  high  in  the  Holly  Walk  npaf 

Frencbam 
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Frencbam  in  Surrey^  in  which  Place  they  delight  . 
cxtrownly.  5  die  SoU  is  dry,  radier  inclining  to  Sand, 
than  Z>a^     The  Holly  is  a  Tap-rooted  Plants  and 
therefore  does  not  lore  Tranipknting^  unlets  the 
Roots  hare  been  often  prunai  in  the  Nurfery, 
by  digging  about  it ;  which  a  careftil  Gatxlener  will 
fiequently  do^  that  they  iiiay  rife  with  a  Ball  of 
Earth  when  they  are  to  be  lemoired  :  But  yqt  not^ 
withftanding  all  his  Care,  it  is  advi£rable  to  plant 
them  in  Bafkets  as .  ibon^  as  they  are  taken  up, 
that  the  Earth  which  rifeth  with  the  Ro0s  may  nou 
break  or  fall  firoQi  them  in  the  Carriage  from  one 
Place  to  another.     The  Bafkeca  they  are  planted  in, 
muft  be.  fet  with  them  in  the  Pkces  where  they 
are  to  renuin,  and  will  rot  in  a  few  Months,  and 
not  any  ways  hinder  the  Trees  from  drawing  the 
Nottrifliment  they  require  from  the  adjacent  Earth, 
which  ihould  be  natural  Soil  (without  the  leafl; 
Mixture  of  Dung  )  and  cannot  well  be  top  barren- 
The  Removal  of  this  Tree,  ought  tq  be  rather  in 
September  than  towards  the:  Spring,    to  fave  the 
Trouble^  of  watering,  which  oftentimes  puts  the 
Gardener   to   great   Charge  and   Inconveniency. 
The  Berries  of  this  Plani  when  they  are  ripe  fhould 
be   gathered,  ^  and   after   being  laid  to  fweat  for 
ibmQ  time,  may  be  put  in  Sand  or  Earih^  S.  S.  S. 
till  the  ^/aa«  following,  when  they  naay  be  fown 
in  the  NurferyBeds.     Now,  asthefewilllie  inthe; 
Ground   for  a  long  time    before  diey  begin  txx 
fpring,  I  would  advife  the  following  Method  to 
b^  made  ufe  of,  in  order  to  forward  their  Germina^ 
lw»,  and  th/ereby  to  gain  a  Year  at  leaft  in  tlieir 
Grozofh.     I  have  obfcrved  that  Seeds  or  Berries  oi 
this  kind  which  have  been  eaten  by  Fowls,  and 
paffed  through  their  Bodies,  have  begun  to  v^e-* 
tatc  foon  afterwards  ;  we  have  therefore  no  more  ta 
do  than  to  contrive  a  Mixture  which  (hall  have  in 
k  a  Heat  and  Moifture   rdfemblijig  diat  in  the 
F  z.  bodies 
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Bodies  of  Birds,  and  to  lay  the  Seeds  in  it  for  flf 
few  Days  before  we  fow  them,  which  will  aniWer 
the  End  we  defire.  For  this  Purpofe  therefore, 
provide  a  Bufliel  of  Bran^  in  which,  after  having 
mix'd  your  Seeds  or  Berries^  wet  the  whole  iwy 
well  with  Rain  or  Pond-water,  and  let  your  Pre- 
paration remain  for  ten  Days  without  any  Diftur- 
bance^  in  a  Veflfel  of  Wood  or  Stone.  About  three 
Days  after  the  Mixture  has  been  prepared,  it  will 
begin  to  heat,  and  fo  continue  to  ferment  for  30 
or  40  Days,  if  it  be  carefijlly  fprinkled  from  time 
to  time  with  warm  Water  as  it  begins  to  dry.  The 
Heat  of  this  wet  Bam  will  prepare  the  Berries  mix^d 
with  it,  and  put;  them  into  a  vegetable  Pofture  in 
about  a  Week*s  time  after  the  Ferment  has  be-* 
gun,  and  then  may  be  fawn  in  the  Nurfery.  For 
this  new  invented  artificial  Heat  I  am  beholden  to 
the  incomparable  Sir  Ifaac  Newton^  to  whom  every 
Art  is  greatly  obligpd. 

The  young  Stocks,  which  may  be  thus  ndfed 
from  the  Berries^  will  be  fit  to  ^afe  on,  or  be  in- 
oculated at  four  or  five  Years  Growtby  if  they  are 
defign'd  to  be  trained  up  for  Ornament  of  bur 
Garden.  The  Grafting  muft  be  done  in  Marcby 
and  the  Inoculating  or  Budding  in  July ;  but  other- 
\fiky  if  they  fhould  be  made  ufe  for  Standard- 
trees  or  Hedgesy  Jet  them  be  planted  at  their  jpro- 
per  Diftances  while  they  are  very  young,  that 
they  may  the  better  accuftom  themfelves  to  the 
Soil  they  Jtre  to  grow  in.  Birdlime  is  made  of  die 
Bark  of  this  ^ree^  gathered  about  JMidfummer^ 
boilM  about  twelve  Hours  in  Spring^water,  till 
the  Green-hark  feparates  fix)m  the  others ;  the 
Green  muft  then  be  hid  in  a  cool  Place,  and  covered 
with  Weeds  or  Fern  for  a  Fortnight,  or  till  it  be- 
come a  Mucilage ;  then  beat  it  in  a  Stone  Mortar 
till  it  be  a  tough  Pafte,  and  wafh  it  well  in  fome 
tunning  Water>  and  then  putting  it  in  an  eardieft 

VcOcl 
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Veflfel  to  ferment  aind  purge  itfelf  for  four  or  five 
Days,  wafli  it  for  a  fecond  time,  and  put  it  in- 
to a  frefli  Pipkin,  adding  to  it  one  third  Part  of 
Goofe-greafe  well  clarified ,  incorporate  them  on  a 
gentle  Fire,  ftirring  your  Compofitk>n  till  it  be  cold^ 
and  keep  it  in  Urine  for  your^Ufe. 

Mn  Evelyn  conunends  the  Holly  above  all  other 
TlantSj  for  Hedges  and  ftrong  Fences  ;  and  indeed 
was  it  not  for  Ae  Benefit  of  fFdUfruit^  I  fhould 
prefer  a  thick  well-grown  Holly  Hedge  before  any 
Wall  that  could  be  built ;  the  beautiful  Green  k£ 
their  arm'd  Leaves^  and  die  Vermilion-colour  of 
their  BerrieSj  afibrd  a  moft  agreeable  Profpedt  in 
every  Month  of  the  Year,  and  difdain*  the  rudefl: 
Attacks  of  the  Weather,  Cattle,  6? r. 

Having  now  fet  down  what  I  think  is  the  moft 
material  relating  to  the  common  or  plain-lea v*d 
Holly^  I  am  to  give  fome  Account  of  the  variega- 
ted Sorts  of  Hollies  J  which  are  fo  much  efteem'd  by 
the  Curious,  and  contribute  to  the  Ornament  of 
our  Gardens.  Of  thefe  we  have  about  twenty 
differem:  Kinds,  which  are  dijMnguifli'd  fi-om  one 
another  by  the  Namies  of  thofe  who  firft  difcover'd 
jthem^  Jt  would  be  troublefome  to  relate  them 
here,  and  would  be  of  very  little  fervice  to  my 
Reader  i  fmce,  in  the  whole  Catalogue  of  them,  it 
woujd  be  iippoflible  to  difcover  the  Beauty  or  Im- 
perfeQions of  anyone  among  them:  Let  itfuffice 
that  every  Gentleman  pleafe  himfelf ,  rather  by 
examining  them  in  the  Nurferies,  of  which  there 
^re  {q  many  about  London.  I  (hall  only  here  take 
notice,  that  there  are  three  Sorts  of  Stripes  in  Fege- 
tables  i  thofe  whofe  Leaves  are  edged  with  Cream- 
colour,  thofe  edged  with  Yellow,  and  thebloach*d 
Sorts,  as  the  Gardeners  call  them.  And  it  is  a 
certain  Rule,  that  whatever  Plant  has  its  Leaves 
edged  about  with  thefe  diftemperM  Colours,  wiJI 
always  remain  variegated,  without  pitting  forth 
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fo  much  as  one  plain  green  Leaf\  and  on  the  ^ther 
hand,  fuch  Plants  as  have  dieir  Leaves  bloach^d,^ 
dngcd  or  fpotted  in  the  middle,  will  feMont  re- 
main ftriped,  if  diey  be  planted  in  good  Qfowdy 
but  from  time  to  time  will  (hoot  out  Branches  en* 
tirely  green,  and  at  length  lofe  all  their  odicr 
Colours :  From  whence  we  may  obfenre  that  die 
Sap,  when  it  appears  difcolour^d  only  towards 
the  middle  of  the  Le^^  is  not  then  fo  much  di- 
ftemper*d,  but  that  it  may  be  reftored  by  who!-" 
fome  Nourifhment ;  but  that  when  the  ting^  Sap 
has  reached  the  extream  Parts  of  die  Leaves^  fo 
much  Venom  is  then  mix*d  with  it,  that  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  overcome  it  by  any  means  \  and  even 
the  Fruity  which  is  certainly  fed  with  die  moft  re^ 
fined  Juices  of  the  Plant,  is  alfo  equally  corrupt- 
ed with  the  fame  Poifon,  as  its  Stripes  plainly 
fignify. 

Another  Obfervation  relating  to  flriped  Plants, 
is,  that  when  a  Plant  begins  to  bloach,  a  (kilflil 
Gardener  may  provoke  the  Poifon  which  begins 
to  tinge  the  Leaves^  and  by  checking  the  Nou- 
rilhmcnt  of  the  Plant,  and  giving  it  unwhoUbn^ 
Diet,  may  by  degrees  unvenom  the  whole,  and 
produce  what  they  call  an  Edger^  i.  e,  z  Plant  whofe 
Leaves  are  edged  with  White  or  Yellow.  Again, 
there  is  another  Experiment  relating  to  this  Cafe, 
which  is  very  well  worth  our  notice  ;  it  was  made 
and  communicated  to  me  by  Mr.  Furherj9L  cu- 
rious Gardener  and  Nurfery-man  at  Kenjington ; 
he  had  many  Plants  of  the  Common  J  examine  with 
edged  Leaves^  upon  which  he  engrafted  Cyons  of 
the  Spanijh  Jejfamine^  whofe  Leaves  had  not  been 
known  to  ftripe :  The  Cyons  of  the  Spamjh  Jejfa- 
mine^  upon  their  budding  fordi,  produced  Leaves 
bloach-d  with  Yellow,  and  I  doubt  not  but  they 
may  be  made  Edgen  by  the  fame  Skill ;  from 
which  it  appears,  that  when  the  moft  fubtle  7»^V^»^ 
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<of  a  Plant  are  poifon'd,  any  Plant  which  fliall  be 
fed  from  it  fhould  be  envenomed  by  it.  It  would 
therefore  be  well  to  fow  the  Seed  of  Mijletoe  upon 
edged'leaved  Plants,    to  have  it   with  variegated 

What  Relation  thefe  Obfervations  may  have  to 
Anittials,  may  be  ferther  confider*d  by  thofe  whofe 
Studies  more  immediately  relate  to  the  Heahh  and 
Fltfervation  of  Animal  ftodies,  I  fhall  proceed 
tt>  confider  the  ftripcd  HoBesj  with  refpeft  to  their 
Figure,  and  Ufe  in  Gardens. 

The  Nature  of  this  Plant  is  fuch,  that  it  can- 
not be  pruned  into  thbfe  nice  Figures,  which  o- 
thef^  Whofe  Leaves  are  fmall,  have  been  framed 
to  f  Aerefore  I  cannot  ptopdfe  any  other  Form 
JChaft  that  of  a  Pyramid,  or  a  Ball,  or  headec! 
Plant.  The  firft  ought  to  be  kept  taper,  ending 
ifi  ^  (harp  Point  on  the  Top,  and  the  headed 
Plants  of  them  fhould  be  fo  pruned,  that  their 
Heads  may  refemble  the  Cap  of  a  Mujhroon^  which 
Figure,  in  my  Opinion,  is  to  be  preferred  before 
that  of  a  Gkbe.  Thefe  Plants,  if  they  are  welf 
trained  up,  and  have  their  Leases  beautifully  va- 
riegated, are  rery  ornamental,  when  they  are 
mixfd  flkilftilly  with  Plants  of  ^Der-Gnensy  fuch 
as  l^i,  LauruS'timSy  or  the  like, 

1  haVe  read  fomewhere  of  a  pretty  Invention  of 
planting  Ever-Green  Hedges,  with  Columns  and  Pi- 
lajiers  of  variegated  Hoilies  fet  in  them  at  certain 
Diftances ;  which  niuft  needs  have  a  good  EfFeft  if 
they  are  well  pruned ;  and  1  think,  if  handfome 
tlower-pots  were  placed  on  their  Tops,  fo  that 
a  healthful  Branch  might  grow  through  each  of 
them  to  be  trainM  into  BaUs  or  Pyramids,  it  would 
Uiill  contribute  to  the  greater  Beauty  of  the  Der 
fi|;n.  ;■ 

f?4  SECT. 
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SECT.    n. 
OftbeTEW^rREE, 

TH  E  Tew^^ree  is  vtry  flow  of  growth,  and 
therefore  produceth  tough  and  hard  Tim- 
ber :  In  fome  Pa^rts  of  Surr^  we  find  fome  Gfove^ 
of  this  beautiful  Ever-Green^  which  confift  of  very 
large  Trees^  and  feem  rather  to  be  the  Produce  of 
Nature  than  Art  •,  the  Roots  are  apt  to  breajc  into 
xmny  Fthres^  and  therefore  this  Plant  delights  in 
light  Soil,  and  fuch  as  is  commonly  ftiled  barren ; 
The  cpldeft  Mountains  produce  this  Tree  more  rea^ 
<Jily  than  the  richeft  Soils^  or  txiore  gentle  Expofure$» 
{o  that  rich  Manures  are  to  be  avoided  ^i  the  Culture 
of  this  Plant.  The  Berries  of  it,  iftcr  they  are 
dean*d  from  their  Pulp,  and  well  dry*d,  may  ci- 
ther be  laid  in  Sand,  as  I  have  direfbed  thofe  pf  thj^ 
Jiolly^  before  they  are  fown,  or  mix*d  with  die 
Bran  a^id  Water  before  msntion'd,  for  their  more 
fpeedy  Germination.  The  Leaves  of  ^:he  Tew  arc 
fo  fmall,  that  it  is  poQiblq  to  bring  thi^  kind  of 
Tr^e  intp  any  |^onn  we  defire,  as  the  famous  PAi;x/^ 
now  growing  in  the  Pbyftck-G^rden  at  Qxfmr^^  md 
that  m  the  Church-yard  at  HUlingdon  nearE7«^ 
bridge^  ipay  certify.  I  have  feen  great  Yarieuea 
of  Figures  very  well  reprefented  in  Plants  of  thi* 
fort,  as  Men,  Be^fts,  Birds,  Ships,  and  the  like  \ 
but  the  n^pft  pompion  Shapes  which  have  been 
given  it  by  the  Qardeners,  are  either  con^ck  ox 
Pyramidal.  It  is  of  great  Ufe  for  Hedges ^  and 
makes  moll  agreeable  Divifions  in  Gardens :  It  is 
cuftomary  to  fence  in  the  Quarters  of  Wildemcfi 
"Works  with  tliefe  Plants^  wRere  they  have  a  very 
good  Effeft :  In  a  word,  there  is  no  Difficulty  in 
propagating  this   Plants  and  little  Hazard  in  the 
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Xemovjd  of  it,  efpecially  if  the  Roots  of  it  arc 
pruned  from  time  tp  time  by  digging  about  it, 
while  it  ftands  in  the  Nurfery,  Its  time  of  tranf. 
planting  is,  from  July  to  Septetnhery  or  as  foon  ^ 
the  Wither  is  open  in  the  Spring-Sealbn, 

SECT,    in 
Of  the  LAURUS^riNUS. 

TH  E  LauruS'tims  is  a  Pknt,  whofc  Beauty 
chiefly  confifts  in  the  Flowers  which  adorn  it 
about  Chrijimasy  and  moft  of  the  Winter-Seafon  ; 
it  may  be  railed  from  the  Berries,  managed  in  the 
lame  Manner  as  thofe  of  the  Holly ;  but  the  moft 
expeditious  way  for  the  propagating  of  it,  is  from 
LayerSy^J,  e.  by  laying  down  the  youngpft  Branches 
of  it  in  the  Earth,  about  the  Months  of  September 
or  Qltobety  or  in  the  Spring,  which  will  fopp  ftrike 
RoQt,  and  afford  us  Plants  fit  for  Ufe,  It  is  a 
qi^ck  Grower,  but  very  feldom  makes  a  large 
uree  \  it  is  often  trained  up  to  a  headed  Plants  and 
introduced  among  Hollies  and  Tews  into  the  Par^ 
terre :  But  I  fhould  rather  direft  that  it  be  planted 
againft  a  Wall,  or  in  Wildernefles,  where  it  may 
avoid  the  Knife,  for  the  Sake  of  its  Flowers,  which 
^  ijafkilfiil  Hand  often  robs  it  of,  by  an  untimely 
Pruning.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  this  Plant,  like 
all  other  Ej^oticks,  is  naturally  inclined  to  bloffom 
g.bout  the  time  of  the  Spring,  in  its  own  Country. 
I  have  particularly  obferved,  that  all  Plants  from 
the  Cape  of  Good-Hopey  make  their  ftrongeft  Shoots, 
and  begin  to  bloflbm  towards  the  End  of  our  Au- 
tumn, which  is  the  time  of  the  Spring  in  that  Part 
of  Africa  they  were  brought  from  ;  and  fo  like- 
wife  all  others,  from  different  Parts  and  Climates, 
retain  tjieir  Natural  Courfe  of  Vegetation  5    fo^- 

which 
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ifrhlch  Re^on,  fuch  Cxoticks  ihould  b6  pfuMd  in 
our  Spring-Scafoh,  that  they  may  the  better  dif* 
pofe  themfclves  for  ftrong  Flowering  Shoots  in  the 
W  inter  ;  but  more  (rf  this  in  another  Place.  The 
Laurus'tinusy '^tho*  it  is  impatient  of  Frbft,  ck- 
lights  to  grow  in  ihady  and  moid:  Places,  and  flou* 
riflies  well  in  Loam,  without  the  Help  of  any  rich 
JManure,  which  will  forward  its  Growth  too 
much,  and  by  that  Means  make  it  too  fut^efb  to 
feel  frofty  Weather ;  and  alfo  to  fling  away  its  Sap 
in  ufelefi  Shoots,  which  ever  Ipoils  the  Bloflbming 
of  Treesj  for  the  fame  Reafon  that  Excels  of  Vi^ 
gour  is  a  Hindrance  of  Prolificity, 

SECT.    IV. 

Offbe  BAT-'TREE. 

f  I  ^  H  E  Bay^  although  it  may  be  raifed  from  Lay^ 
JL  ers^  Suckers^  or  CuttingSy  yet  it  grows  much 
better  if  it  be  propagated  from  the  Berries  ;  how- 
ever for  the  greater  Satisfkdlion  of  my  Reader, 
I  fhall  fpeak  particularly  of  each  way  of  railing 
this  Plant.  Firft  then,  n  we  propofe  to  raifc  this 
Plant  from  Layers^  we  mufl:  bend  down  the  tender 
Shoots  to  the  Ground ;  and  after  having  faflen'd 
them  in  the  Earth  with  Hooks,  cover  them  four  or 
five  Inches  with  fine  Earth.  This  Work  muft  be 
done  about  OSfober^  at  which  time  likewifc  the  5«r- 
kers  may  be  taken  from  about  the  Body  of  this 
^ree^  with  as  much  Root  as  can  be  got  with  them; 
plant  them  in  Ihady  moift  Places,  in  gravelly  Soil 
without  any  rich  Mixture,  watering  them  well  at 
firft  Planting,  as  all  Plants  ought  to  be  on  thit  Oc- 
cafion,  chiefly  to  fetde  the  Earth  dole  about  their 
Roots.  In  OSlober  alfo  we  may  fet  the  Cuttings  of 
Pqys  in  Pots  of  line  Earth  two  or  three  Inches 

deep. 
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deep,  and  prcferve  them  under  fome  Shelter  du- 
ring the Vr inter;  they  will,  with  thlt  Manage- 
ment sSone,  ftrikc  Root,  without  the  Help  of  a 
iiotBedp 

In  the  next  place,  if  we  defign  to  raife  this 
Plant  fix)m  the  Berries^  gather  them  when  diey  are 
ftdl  ripe :  and  after  having  Ipread  them  abroad  to 
fweat,  keep  them  till  the  February  following  in 
dry  Sand,  then  fow  them  on  a  Bed  of  Earth  frelh 
idug,  and  fift  over  them  fome  frefh  natural  Earth, 
about  two  Inches  thick.  If,  after  this  Work,  the 
Weather  happens  to  be  moift,  you  may  expeft 
them  to  come  up  in  about  fix  Weeks  after  lowing; 
thefe  Seedlings  require  Shelter  with  Straw  or  Fern 
-^^the  three  firft  Winters,  leJter  whidi  they  fhould 
be  tran^lantcd,  left  their  Roots  run  too  deep  into 
the  Earth,  and  by  that  Means  the  Plants  may  re- 
53eive  Prejudice  by  removing  them.  I  have  feen 
Pyramids  and  headed  Plants  of  Bays  introduced 
into  Pirttrre  Works  -,  but  I  cannot  advife  it,  left 
they  ftiouki  be  injured  by  hard  Weather,  which 
often  would  be  apt  to  change  their  Colour,  and 
perhaps  kill  them.  But  if,  by  oiu-  Skill  and  In- 
duftry,  we  have  been  fbrtunate  enough  to  train  up 
fome  of  Ais  kind  of  Trte  to  handfonie  Plants,  let 
them  be -put  in  Pots  or  Cafes,  and  houfed  in  the 
Winter^  dmt  their  Beauty  may  be  preferved.  The 
fincft  Trets  of  this  Kind  that  I  have  ever  feen  ei- 
ther in  England  or  Abroad,  are  npw  in  the  Gar- 
dens of  the  Royal  Palace  at  Kenftngton^  which  are 
t)f  very  great  Value  :  However,  if  it  fhould  be 
the  Defire  of  any  one  to  propagate,  this  kind  of 
Plants  who  has  not  the  Convenience  of  a  Green- 
Houfe^  or  Place  of  Shelter  for  them  in  the  Winter, 
we  may  plant  them  in  Hedges  or  n^inU  fTalls*,  and 
if  fevere  Fro&s  fliould  by  chance  difcolour  them, 
yet  let  not  the  Owner  be  difcouraged ;  let  the 
•  '       \  *  Plants 
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Plants  fo  injured  have  their  top  Branches  cnt  off  in 
the  Spring,  and  they  will  fhoot  out  afrelh. 

In  HoUand  and  Flanders  I  have  ieen  the  Bay  wit(i 
its  Leaves  finely  variegated.  Some  Plants  of  it  I 
have  brought  into  England^  which  I  have  increafed 
by  ingrafdng  Branches  of  them  upon  our  common 
Say.  But  I  yet  have  not  ventured  it  to  fland  Ar 
broad  in  the  Winter, 

S  E  C  T.    V. 
Of  the  BOX-rREE. 


THE  Box-Tree  is  very  eafily  pi 
ther  by  Slips^  Layers^  or  Seeds.  It  is  a  Plant 
very  valuable  for  its  Wood,  fo  much  ufcd  for  Mar 
l^matical  Inibiiments,  Combs,  ^nd  fuch  like 
Works  ;  and  the  contmued  Verdure  of  its  i>iKw, 
makes  it  an  acceptable  Plant  to  the  Gardener.  Bex^ 
Hill  in  Surrey  Ihews  us  the  Excellencies  of  this 
Plants  as  well  from  the  Profit  of  its  Wood,  as  the 
pkafing  Shade  of  the  Box-Threes  growing  upon  it, 
which  are  fonje  of  them  fo  large,  as  to  equal  al- 
moft  any  other  Sort  of  Timber-Trees.  This  PUuA 
w^I  make  delightfiil  Hedges  in  Gardens,  and  is, 
next  to  die  Yew^  the  beft  Tonfile-'Tree  for  the  P«r- 
terre.  As  it  is  a  flow  Grower,  and  produces  a 
fmall  Leaf,  it  delights  in  chalky  Mountains, 
where  it  will  grow  much  quicker  tlmn  it  does  in 
our  Gardens.  It  is  on  tho&  Hills  where  it  Ihould 
be  planted  therefore  for  Profit,  tho'  a  natural  SoiJ 
in  a  Garden  is  rather  to  be  preferred,  if  we  woul4 
keep  it  in  Shape,  and  within  Bounds.  The  beft 
time  of  the  Year  to  make  Layers  or  Slips  of  it,  is  in 
September^  and  the  Seeds  of  it  may  be  either  fown 
as  foon  as  they  are  full  ripe,  or  laid  in  Sand  4ur 
ripg  the  Winter,  to  be  fown  the  Spring  following. 

The 
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The  Seeds  of  this  Tree,  like  thofe  df  the  Holfy^ 
may  be  forwarded  in  their  Growth  by  the  Bran  and 
Water. 

Befide  the  common  Sort  I  have  been  ipeaking  of» 
i  have  feen  one  widi  Variegated  Leave$^  which  makes 
a  very  beautifid  Plant  fovAtParterrej  if  it  be  kept 
ingpod  Order. 

The  Dwarf,  or  Dutcb-Boxy  is  of  extraordinary 
Ufe  for  edging  or  bordering  of  Ivlower-Beds,  or 
for  the  making  of  Scrawl-Work-,  it  will  refift  the 
tnoft  fevere  Weather,  and  remain  good  without  re^ 
newtt^  for  above  twenty  Years:  It  is  much  cheaper 
than  Bcnrder-Boatds,  and  far  more  beaudfiil ;  but 
ia^ve  aU»  it  is  to  be  admired  on  Account  of  the 
i^flt  it  will  bring  to  the  Owner  when  he  ihall  be 
imdlned  to  fell  it,  or  tranfplant  it.  This  fort  rf 
BoXj  if  it  be  earthed  up  every  Year,  may  in  four 
or  five  Years  after  Planting  be  taken  up,  and  part- 
ed or  dipt,  and  be  made  to  plant  about  four  times 
as  much  Ground  as  that  which  it  flood  upon.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  fet  down  the  Price  of  it,  fince 
there  has  not  been  any  certain  Standard  for  its  Va- 
lue. I  have  bought  fome  at  Sd.per  Yard,  and  at 
anodiertime  have  paid  %d.  and  a  Shilling  for  the 
fame  Meafure ;  but  then  we  mufl  fuppofe,  that 
the  mere  we  pay  for  it,  fo  much  the  more  Ground 
it  ought  to  plant  when  it  comes  to  be  flipt  or 
parted. 

SECT.    VL 
Of  the  LAUREL. 

TH  E  Laurel  has  been  ufed  for  Hedges^  and 
fometimes  trained  up  into  headed  Plants  % 
but  is  of  diat  Quicknefs  in  its  Growth^  that  I  can- 
aSt  recQimnend  it  as  a  proper  Companion  for  the 

other 
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other  Ever-Greens  beforc-mcntion'd.  I  believe, 
with  Mr.  Evelytty  that  this  fort  ofPlaMi  would  do 
much  better  to  be  cultivated  as  a  Standard  in 
ff^alks  or  Jvenuis^  where  it  may  have  full  IJberty 
to  range,  without  danger  of  the  Knife.  I  am  of 
Opinion  this  Tree  will  grow  to  a  very  large  Size, 
erpecially  when  it  has  been  grafted  or  budded 
upon  Black-Cbirry  Stocks ;  which  Experiment  I 
have  feen  try*d  by  my  curious  Friend  Rsierl  Bdtcj 
£fq;  and  has  anfwer'd  very  well  to  the  Dcf^, 
and  keeps  its  Leaves  all  Winter  i  from  whence  wt 
may  believe,  that  it  is  not  any  particular  QmHty 
in  the  Juices  of  a  Plant y  which  caufes  it  to  be  either 
Ever-green,  or  otherwife  ;  but  that  a .  continual 
Verdure  rather  proceeds  from  certain  Veiiek,  wliidi 
convey  the  Juices  from  the  Trunk  into  the  Le^mes 
of  Trees,  which  ar6  more  in  Number,  and  nouck 
ftronger  and  tougher  in  Ever-GreenSj  than  in  fuch 
Plants  as  fhed  their  Leaves  in  Winter.  But  this  Cafe 
I  fhall  treat  of  more  amply  in  another  Place.: 

The  Laurel  may  be  propagated  after  the  fmo 
Manner  as  I  have  directed  for  the  raifing  of  the 
Bayy  either  from  the  Berries^  or  by  Ijxym  or  CW- 
tings :  It  loves  Shade,  and  wiU  thrive  in  (almoft) 
every  Soil :  It  refifts  the  Weather,  and  has  that 
Bittemefs  in  its  Leaves^  that  Catde  will  not  r^BtdSh 
ly  annoy  it.  But  Wild-Fowl,  fuch  a^  Pkea/knts^ 
Partridges^  JVoodcocks^  Black-Birds^  and  the.  like, 
delight  to  fhelter  themfelves  under  its  Cover  in 
hard  Weather  t  therefore  it  might  be  planted  in 
Parks,  or  other  Places  of  the  like  Nature,,  for  the 
Increafe  and  Prefervation  of  Game-FowL 
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S  £  C  T.   VIL 
Oftbe  PHILLTREA. 

I  HE  Nurfery-Mcn  know  five  Sorts  of  Phil^ 
lyrea^  by  thic  following  Nanm,  the  Plain 

r^a^  the  BhacVd-Kiniy  the  Tru^  PbiUyria^ 
the  liM^bftherrle^i'ifd  Sort»  and  the  Gilded  Dutch 
^nft.  TYitfirJi  or  moft  common  of  thefc  may  he 
ppppagiaed  from  the  Berriesy  order'd  like  thofe  of 
tbs  Holjtjii ;  or  it  may,  with  the  odier  Sort$,  be  raifec} 
^y  Laj^rs^  whidh  preiently  take  Root :  It  delight^ 
m  a  najmral  light  i^exi/,  without  any  Mixture  of 
rich  Compoft.  Both  this  and  the  Bloaclhlemfd 
FbOfyfTM  ate  very  quick  Growers,  and  nuke  to- 
l&^ioii^  Hedgesy  if  they  be  well  fuppor^  with 
ftrong .Rails  or  Stakes;  but  without  fuch  Helps, 
9re  not  capable  of  re£fting  the  Strength  of  the 
Winds  5  but  the  ^rue  Pbilljrea  is  better  ^e  to  de- 
fend itfelf  againft  the  Infdts  of  Storms,  and  its 
flow  Growth  makes  it  a  fit  Companion  for  the  beft 
Ever-Greens  in  the  Parterre^  I  have  feen  Pyramids 
and  headed  Plants  of  this  Sort,  which  have  equalPd 
in  their  Bq^ty  any  other  of  the  Garden  Race ; 
but  the  Plain  and  Bloacb-lean/d  Kinds  are  with 
fireat  Diffiodty  kept  in  any  Form.  The  DMt<J^ 
Silvjcr-Ua^d  and  ^Id^d  Sorts  are  valuable  for  the 
Smallncis  $,nd  cjegant  Fari^aiions  of  their  Leaves  i 
rtiey  piay  he  edwy  Wained  into  any  Shape,  but 
i:annot  abide  the  Froft ;  and  therefbre  not  fo  pro- 
TOrly  the  Inhabitants  of  open  Gardens,  as  the 
Plac^of  Shelter,  The  Time  of  laying  the  ten- 
der Branches  of  thefc  and  all  other  Pbtllyreas  into 
fhe  tliMrth,  is  in  Sej^ember  i  by  which  Means  wci 
way  grwfly  wcrqife  this  kisd  of  JPlanf. 
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SECT.   viir. 

Of  the  ALATERNUS. 

f  I  ^HE  Alaterfius of  the  Gardeners  differs  frbirt 
J[^  what  they  call  PbiUyreay  by  being  narroniref 
leaved  5  and  from  the  Privet j  by  having  Notches 
on  the  Edges  of  its  Leai)es.  Mr.  Evelyn  gives  us 
one  very  material  Remark  of  it,  viz.  that  die 
Seeds  of  the  Alaternus  come  up  in  a  Month^s  time 
after  fowing :  He  direfls  it  fhould  be  planted  out 
at  two  Years  Growth j  eithet-  for  Hedges^  or  to  be 
trained  up  into  figured  Pldnts.  The  Hidden  Germ^ 
nation  of  the  Seeds  Ihews  it  not  to  be  a  PbiUyrea^ 
iR^hofe  Berries  lie  a  long  time  in  the  Earth  before 
they  Iprout :  It  may  be  increased  alfo  from  Layers^ 
treated  like  thofe  of  the  PbUlyrea^  and  ddiglm,  in 
the  fame  kind  of  Soil. 

8  fi  C  T.    IX. 
Of  the  JUNIPER, 

OF^  the  JunifeTj  wd  hav6  tWo  Kinds  knbwil 
to  our  Gardeners,  the  Common^  and  what  *ft 
call  the  Swedift)  juniper 'y  both  of  them  refift  the 
moft  fcvere  Froft,  and  for  that  Reafon,  as  well  aj 
for  their  beautiful  Gfe^n^  flloiild  have  their  Pbloe 
among  other  Ever-Greens  of  the  Parterre.  The 
Smallneis  of  their  Leaves  is  fuch,  that  an  ingeni* 
ous  Workman  may  train  thenl  into  dny  Shape,  ahd 
by  often  cutting  or  flieqring  them,  they  will  be  fo 
clofc,  that  no.  other  Plant  cm  be  faid  to  exoeed 
them  in  that  Refpeft.  It  delights  in  barren  SoU^ 
fuch  as  Heaths. or  Downs y  where  I  have  feen  the 
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tx>mmon  Kind  grow  freely  and  plentifully.  The 
Berries  fliould  be  fown  about  March^  in  light 
Ground,  without  watering  them,  or  giving  them 
any  rich  Manure :  They  come  up  in  two  Months 
after  fowing,  and  may  remain  two  Years  in  the 
^ted-bed  before  they  are  tranfplanted,  taking 
great  care  to  keep  them  from  Weeds.  I  remeiri- 
bcr-  to  have  heard  of  a  Jumper-Tree  above  forty 
Foot  high  ;  and  I  think  Mr.  Evelyn  has  fomewhere 
mention'd  one  of  that  fort  which  made  an  Arbour 
<rf  eleven  Foot  high  in  ten  Years  time.  The  Ju- 
mper affords  a  moft  durable  Fire- wood,  if  it  be 
true  what  has  been  faid  of  it,  that  in  a  Heap  of 
its  jfjbesy  which  have  lain  a  Year,  fome  of  its  Em- 
bers have  been  red-hot  during  all  that  time. 

SECT.    X. 
Oftbe  P  IRACANrHA. 

TH  E  Piracantba  has  many  Perfeftions,  which 
are  not  found  in  other  Ever-Greens  of  the 
Parterre ;  and  yet,  to  my  great  wonder,  is  very 
little  taken  notice  of  about  London^  infomuch  that 
I  know  not  any  one  Nurfery  where  it  is  cultivated. 
Befides  the  Beauty  of  its  Leaves^  the  Bunches  of 
white  Bloflbms  which  it  produces  in  May^  are  very 
ornamental ;  and  its  Coral^  like  Beads,  which  hang 
upon  it  in  Clufters  all  the  Winter,  affords  us  a  moft; 
delightful  Profped.  To  all  thefe  Perfections,  we 
may  add  the  Strength  of  its  ThornSy  which  makes 
it  one  of  the  moft:  ufefid  Plants  for  Hedges  that  I 
know  of.  I  have  feen  fome  Plants  of  this  kind 
trained  into  BaUs  and  Pyramids^  almoft  cover'd  with 
the  fcarlet  Berries,  when  Nature  feem'd  to  reft 
in  other  things  ;  and  indeed  was  I  to  make  aWin- 
ter-Garden,  this  Tree  would  be  no  fmall  Contri- 
Pa^t  II.  G  l?utor 
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butor  to  (he  Ornament  of  it.  But  let  os  SKrvr 
proceed  to  the  Culture  of  this  beautiful  PlatU :  It 
may  be  raifed  either  from  the  Berries^  or  fixim 
Layers  or  Cuttims.  The  Berri^s^  when  they  are 
full  ripe,  (hould  be  ordered  like  thofe  of  the  HoUy^ 
and  are  flibjed  to  lie  as  long  in  the  Earth ;  but  I 
would  advife  that  they  be  given  to  Fowls  to  ear, 
that  by  pafllng  through  their  Bodies,  they  may 
the  fooner  come  up,  and  be  better  prepared  to 
uegetate.  In  Devonfinrey  where  this  Plant  aboundsy 
it  has  been  obferved,  that  fuch  Fowl  as  feed  upon 
them,  fcattier  them  over  the  Country,  where  uicy 
thrive  exceedingly  ;  but  are  very  difficult  ta  tcanf^ 
plant,  having  few  Fibres  at  their  Roots  ;  therefore 
when  they  are  come  up,  and  have  flood  a  Year  w 
two  at  nioft,  they  fhould  be  planted  out  where  they 
are  to  remain.  In  the  Removal  of  this  and  other 
Trees  of  the  like  nature,  we  muft  be  careful  to 
keep  the  Roots  from  drying,  before  they  are  put 
again  into  the  Ground,  left  by  that  alone  our  P/tf«/i 
are  often  loft.  If  we  would  raife  thefe  Plants  from 
Layers^  lay  down  only  fuch  Branches  as  arc  tender, 
and  of  the  laft  Shoot ;  which  Rule  muft  be  ob- 
ferved in  the  laying  of  all  Ever-Greem  whatever  ^ 
for  the  more  woody  Branches  will  not  ftrike  root 
by  any  means.  About  May  or  June^  we  may  plant 
Cuttings  of  the  frefti  tender  Twigs  m  Pots  of  fine 
Earth,  watering  them  frequently,  and  keeping 
them  from  the  Sun  tiJU  the  following  Winter,^  at 
which  time  a  warm  Expofure  will  be  helpful  to 
them,  and  prepare  them  to  make  a  Ibong  Shoot 
In  the  Spring.  Plants  raifed  in  this  manner  may 
be  tranfplanted  with  greater  Eafe,  and  lefs  Haz^surd, 
than  thofe  railed  from  Seeds  or  by  Layers^  as  I  have: 
experienced.  The  Piracantha  delights  in  a  dry,. 
gravelly  Soil,  and  will  grow  to  be  a  large  Tro^. 
if  rightly  managed,  and  kept  from  Dung  or  ofhtt 
rich  Manure,  which  will,  deftroy  it, 
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S  E  C  T    XL 
Of  the  ILEX. 

ALTH(y  I  have  menrion'd  this  Plant  in  the 
former  Part  of  this  Work  to  be  a  valuable 
Tttt  for  Timber,  yet  I  cannot  well  avoid  in  this 
place  to  take  notice  of  the  great  Ufe  which  might 
be  made  of  it  in  Gardens.  1  have  feen  Pyramid 
Plants  of  if  near  thirty  Foot  high,  aftd  there  are 
Hedges  of  it  now  growing  in  England  of  above 
that  Height,  which  have  been  foWn  but  a  few 
Years  fince.  Such  Shelter  would  be  much  more 
preferable  than  the  Dutch-elm  or  Horn-beam^  for 
the  prefcrving  of  Orange-trees  fix)m  the  Sun,  and 
Wafts  5  and  might  be  made  ufe  of  to  defend  our 
Ffuit^tl^ees  from  the  Blights  which  too  frequently 
attehd  the  North-Eaft  Winds  of  the  Spring.  See 
the  Culture  of  diis  Tree  in  the  Ftrjl  Part.  The 
Cin^hTree  muft  be  .propagated  aft^r  the  fime  man- 
ner, and  is  much  like  it. 

S  E  C  T    XII. 

Of  the  ARBUl'U  S  or  Strawberry- 
T^ree. 

TH  E  \Arhutus^  altho*  an  Exotic  Plants  thrives 
very  well  in  our  Climate ;  it  is  a  moft  beau- 
tiful Tree,  bloflbming  twice  a  Year,  and  has  its 
Fruit  ripe  in.  the  Winter  ;  yet  ftotwithftandirtg  thefe 
Excelkaicies,  it  is  little  fought  after,  perhaps  as^ 
it  is  a.  Stranger^  and  not  fuppofed  hardy  enough 
to  refift  our  Frojis.  I  have  heard  of  it  growing 
plentifully .  iti  Ireland^  and  have  feen  very  large 
Xrccs  of  it  in  fomc. Gardens  about  London.     The 
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Plant  indeed  is  not  fo  well  difpofed  to  be  train's^ 
tip  in  nice  fliaped  ^rees^  as  many  others,  but  it 
makes  a  moft  agreeable  Hedge^  and  is  very  oma* 
mental  in  fVtldernefs-works^  It  loves  a  light,  gra- 
velly Soil,  and  may  be  raifed  either  from  the  Seeds^ 
or  Layers.  The  Fruit  (which  to  all  appearance  is 
a  Strawberry^  but  rather  tailing  like  the  Pulp  of  a 
wild  Service)  mud  be  gathered  about  Cbrifimasr^ 
and  laid  to  dry  for  a  Month,  and  then  bruis*d  and 
mix'd  with  Sandy  in  order  to  be  fown  in  Pots  of 
iight  Earth,  and  covered  about  a  quarter  of  an 
Inch  with  fifted  Mould.  This  fTork  muft  be  done 
in  March.  The  gentle  heat  of  a  hot  Bed  will 
much  help  the  Germination  of  the  Seeds^  which 
fhould  be  frequently  fprinkled  with  Poodrwanr 
till  they  come  up. 

The  TSVO&  tender  Shoots  of  this,  ^ree  may  be 
laid  down  about  September  in  fine  Earth,  and  will 
ftrike  root  in  a  Yeaif^  time,  if  they  are  kept 
moift  by  frequent  Waterings^  but  will  not  be 
.  ibong  enough  to  tranfplant  till  the  Spring,  fbllowv- 
ing,  and  muft  then  be  kept  in  the  Shade  for  twQor 
^ee  Months. 

SECT  xm. 

CffitltHknGREEN^PRirEr. 

THIS  Plant  was  brought  from  Itah  by  Mr. 
Ralle^  among  other  Curidities  of  the  like 
nature ;  its  Leaves  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the 
Olivt^  among  other  Names  given  it  by  the  iWiww, 
it  is  called  the  Olivetta..  This  Planty  altho*  it  is  a 
quick  Grower,  makes  an  admirable  Hedge,  if  it 
be  often  elipp'd ;  and  tho^  it  be  a  Foreigner,  delpi- 
fes  the  Violence  of  our  Frofts,  and  maintains  its 
Verdure  all  the  Winter.  I  have  not  yet  feen  the 
Flowers  of  it>  but  have  had  many  of  the  Berries^ 
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^hich  Ibmewhat  refemble  the  Fruit  of  the  Myrtle. 
We  muft  fow  the  Berries  of  this  Plant  in  Marcb^ 
about  an  Inch  deep  in  light  Earthy  watering  them 
frequently  till  they  come  up,  and  tran^lant  them 
from  the  Seed-bed  the  fecond  Year  after  fowing.  I 
fuppoie  a  hot,  gravelly  Soil  to  be  the  mod  pro- 
per for  it,  having  planted  it  in  that  fort  of  Ground, 
where  it  has  made  Shoots  of  four  Foot  long  in 
one  Summer. 

Now,  befides  the  Ever-Greens  I  have  mentioned 
for  He^es  znd  figured  Plants  agreeable  to  Parterre 
Works,  it  may  not  be  amils  to  take  notice  of  fuch 
others  as  I  have  feen  propagated  by  the  Curious  for 
difierent  Uies ;  the  Olvve^  Lentifcusj  and  the  Pi/ia^ 
eUoj  may  be  planted  agamfl:  Walls  ex^fed  to  the 
South  Sun,  and  will  thrive  very  well  without  other 
Shelter.  I  remember  to  have  feen  perfeft  Fruit  of 
the  Olive^  in  Mn  Darb/s  Garden  at  Hoxton ;  and  I 
think  alfo,  in  the  Gardens  belonging  to  the  Bifliop 
of  London  3t  Fulbam:  And  I  am  of  opinion,  it  is 
a  Plant  hardy  enough  to  maintain  itfelt  in  our  Cli- 
mate without  any  Shelter ;  which  would  be  very 
well  worth  our  Trial.  It  is  propagated  by  laying 
down  the  young  Branches  in  the  Earth  about  March. 

The  Lentifcus  is  a  vP/^ir/ commonly  kept  in  Green- 
houfes,  but  is  fometimes  planted  againft  a  warm 
Wall,  without  doors.  It  is  railed  from  the  Berries^ 
which  are  brought  from  Baiy^  and  other  Places  in 
the  Mediterranean  Sea*  The  Piftachh  likewife  is  a 
Plant  which  will  thrive  well  enough  in  our  Climate, 
and  may  be  either  raifed  from  the  NuiSj  or  Suckers^ 
managed  as  the  Ever-Greens  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore.  This  laft  0w  is  commonly  planted  againft 
a  Wall,  and  in  that  Station  1  have  feen  it  bear 
Fruit  at  the  late  Bifliop  of  London's  Gardens  at 
Fulham,  I  have  feen  it  alfo  growing  in  the  Wil- 
dernefe  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  at 
P(^rMs'Gri(^n,  where  (aldip^it  bore  J^ruii:  plenti- 
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fully )  the  Name  of  it  was  not  known  till  laft 
Year.  ' 

The  feveral  Kinds  of  Firs  are  likewife  orna* 
mental  in  Wildernefs-worh^  and  are  beneficial  in 
Sylvan  Plantations  :  There  are  many  Kinds  of  them, 
which  are  all  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  September  : 
They  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  and  Ihould  have  their 
Collateral  Buds  lMX)ke  off  while  they  arc  young  and 
tender,  by  which  means  the  Timber  will  be  free 
from  Knots. 

In  the  next  place  the  Cyprefs^  Lignum  Vita^  and 
Cedar  of  Lihanus^  with  others  of  the  like  nature, 
may  be  propagated  as  the  former  for  Wildernefs" 
works. 

And  now,  as  I  have  fet  down  the  Culture  of  all 
Sorts  of  Ever^Greens^  which  the  Curious  may  dc- 
lirc  to  propagate  for  Parterre  or  fVildemefs-warks^ 
I  (hall  conclude  this  Chapter  with  a  word  or  two 
concerning  Grafs  Turfs ^  for  Verges^  or  figured  Works^ 
in  Gardens-,  which  I  think  cannot  be  fo  properly 
introduced  in  any  other  Part  of  my  Defign,  as  in 
this  place,  feeing  how  much  Works  in  Grafi  con- 
tribute, from  their  beautiful  Ever-Green^  toem- 
bellifh  a  Parterre.  The  befl  Times  for  laying  of 
Grafs-plats  are  the  Months  oi  March  and  September^ 
and  the  befl  Turfs  for  that  Ufe  are  fuch  as  are 
taken  from  the  mofl  barren  I^ands,  as  Hedtbs  and 
Commons^  where  the  Sword  or  Blade  of  the  Grafs 
is  narrow  and  fhorr.  To  lay  a  Grafs-walk,  let 
the  Ground  be  well  dug  and  levelPd ;  then,  after  it 
is  trodden  down  or  beaten,  or  raked  by  a  nice  Hand, 
lay  down  your  Turfs  clofe  together,  and  roll  them 
with  a  wooden  Roller  for  five  or  fix  Mornings  fuc- 
celTively,  till  they  are  well  prefTed,  and  the  Turfs 
begin  to  flrike  root.  By  this  Method  a  Gentleman 
may  quickly  be  Matter  of  good  Grafs-walksy  or 
other  Grafs-works^  and  enjoy  a  continual  Delight 
from  them,  efpecially  if  they  lie  moifl,  and  are 
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fomcfwhit  fhclter^d  from  the  fcorchirrg  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  which  is  too  apt  to  tarnifh  them.  I  fhall  now 
proofed  to  fpeak  of  fuch  Flowering  Trees  ^nd  Shrups 
as  are  proper  for  the  adorning  of  Gardens. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  Flowering-Trees  and  Shrubs,  fbeir  Cukure 
and  UJe  in  Gardens. 

A  S  I  efteem  Fbwering-Tpees  and  Shrubs  to  b6 
/^\  the  next  after  E^ver-GreenSj  which  a  curious 
Pbrton  would  be  defirous  of  pfopagating  in  his 
Garden  ;  fo  in  the  Oerlture  of  them  I  fhall  be  no 
kfe  particular  than  I  have  been  in  the  foregoing 
Chapter  of  the  Management  of  Ever-Greens. 

I  fuppofe  no  one  is  ignorant  that  the  greateft 
Part  of  thefe  Fhwering-Trees  and  Shrubs  y  which 
are  at  this  time  fo  well  known  to  oui^  Gardeners^ 
are  Exotics  5  and  it  is  Well  worth  our  Enquity  what 
Climes  they  were  firft  brought  from,  that  for  the 
better  Embellifhment  of  oitr  Gardens,  we  may 
ftill  fcek  after  many  other  Varieties  of  the  like 
Kinds,  in  thofe  Countries  whofe  natural  State  of 
Weather  moft  nearly  refembles  the  Properties  of 
our  Climate. 

I  find  that  Plants  of  Firgima^  and  even  thofe  of 
the  North  Parts  of  Carolinay  will  bear  our  Frofts, 
if  they  are  managed  with  Judgment.  The  Tulip- 
Tree^  for  inftance,  which  flourifhes  fo  well  in  the 
Earl  of  Peterborough's  Wildernefs  at  Par/o^S-Greerr^ 
is  a  Virginia  Plants  and  yet  finds  no  difference  be- 
tween die  Degrees  of  38  and  52.  In  its  native 
Country,  it  is  an  Inhabitant  of  the  Woods  •,  and  in 
my  Lord  Peterborough''^  Garden  flourifiie^  in  a  Wil-, 
dernefs :  But  I  have  known  if  planted  in  a  much 
G  4  warmer, 
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warmer,  and  more  open  Expofure,  and  it  has  po- 
rilh'd.  This  fhould  be  always  confidered  by  the 
Gardener,  to  plant  every  ^ree  in  a  Wood  which  is 
natural  to  a  Wood,  and  upon  a  Plain  that  which  is 
the  Native  of  a  Plain.  I  might  here  fet  down  the 
moft  proper  Method  for  bringing  over  fuch  curious 
TlcMs  as  grow  in  foreign  Countries  into  Efigland^ 
and  might  give  fome  Rules  for  the  natur^zing 
them  when  they  are  with  us ;  but  as  I  have  now 
by  me  fome  Papers  purely  relating  to  the  Ctilture 
and  Management  of  Exotic  Plants^  which  I  am 
perfuaded  to  make  publick,  I  mull  crave  my  Rea- 
der's Patience  till  I  prefent  him  with  all  that  I  know 
relating  to  that  Subjedt,  and  at  prefent  only  give 
him  the  neceflary  Direftion  for  the  Managemeni: 
of  thofe  Foreigners  which  are  already  naturalized 
to  our  Country. 

The  Plants  which  will  make  the  Contents  of  this 
Chapter,  as  the  moft  worthy  our  Care,  are  the 
Jafminesj  Honey-Suckles^  Ltlacj  Syringa^  RofeA, 
Cuilder-Rofe^  Brooms^  Liburnum^  Mtzereon^  Spireas^ 
Arhor-JuicB^  Pajfton-Treej  Sennasy^  and  TuUp-^ree^, 

SECT.    I. 
Of  the  JASMINE. 

OF  the  Jafmine  there  are  three  Sorts  which  bear 
our  Frofts,  known  to  the  Gardeners,  and 
diftinguifli'd  among  them  by  the  Names  of  the 
common  White  Jafmine^  the  Xelhym  Jafmine^  and  the 
Perftan  Jafmine,  The  firft  of  thefe  is  capable  of 
refiftmg  the  moft  fevere  Weather  •,  it  Is  g^erous 
in  its  Growth,  fhooting  fometimes  more  than  fix 
Foot  in  a  Summer.  It  produceth  its  white,  flagrant 
Flowers  about  June^  and  continues  bloflbming  tiU 
September  j  it  is  propagated  from  Layers  or  Cuttings 
Widi  gre^t  Facility^  and  vill  grow  in  any  SoU. 

The 
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The  time  of  laying  the  young  Shoots  of  this  Plani 
into  the  Earth  is  about  September  j  and  at  that  time 
we  may  likewife  plant  Cuttings  of  it  about  a  Foot 
long)  always  taking  Care  that  two  Knots  be  under 
Ground,  tor  it  is  juft  below  the  Buds  that  the 
Ro^s  fpring  forth,  i.  e.  from  the  Place  where  the 
Leafoi  that  Summer  had  join'd  itfelf  to  the  Branch. 
lliis  Plant  is  fo  delightfiil,  that  I  think  no  curious 
Pcifon  can  be  without  a  large  Plantation  of  it,  d- 
thcr  to  plant  againft  IFaUs  or  Trees^  or  elfe  to  train 
up  into  beaded  Plants.  I  have  feen  this  Sort  of 
jujmine  planted  in  Hedges  of  Dutch  Elm  and  Horn- 
ieam^  curioufly  intermixing  itielf  with  them,  and 
yielding  a  mofl:  agreeable  Entertainment  to  the 
Owner,  by  means  of  its  pretty  Blojfoms^  and  their 
delightful  Odour.  When  it  is  train'd  into  headed 
Plants  and  kept  in  Pots,  it  ferves  to  adorn  the 
Chimneys  in  the  Summer  Months,  and  it  is  alio 
of  Ufe  to  ingraft  the  Spamjh  white  Jafmine  upon, 
or  thofe  of  its  own  kind  with  Variegated  Leaves. 

The  Telkw  Jafmine  has  its  Leaves  more  fliining 
than  the  former,  and  its  Flowers  not  much  unlike 
thofe  of  the  Tellow  hidian  Jafmine.  I  have  fcen 
but  few  Plants  of  it  about  London j  altho'  its  Beauty 
is  in  my  Opinion,  furpaffing  the  former ;  it  is  hardy 
enough  to  endure  the  moft  fevere  Weather  of  our 
Clime,  and  may  be  propagated  from  L^j^ri  like  the 
Other.  I  remember  to  have  feen  it  profper  well 
againft  a  Wall  in  a  light  iandy  Soil ;  and  I  am  apt 
to  believe  the  Indian  Jafmine  might  be  grafted 
upon  it  as  the  Smell,  Colour  and  Make  of  both 
their  Flowers  are  fo  nearly  the  fame,  w^hich  feems 
%o  inform  us,  th^t  the  Parts  and  Juices  of  one  and 
the  other  are  alike  ;  for  if  a  Flower  contains  the 
moft  refined  Juices  pf  a  Plants  and  if  it  is  allowed 
that  the  Odour  of  that  Flower  proceeds  fi-om  cer- 
tain Vapours  arifing  fi-om  the  Juices  contain*d  in  it, 
(hen  it  fe^ois  reafpn^ble  y^  belieye,  that  when  we 

meet 
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meet  with  Flowers  of  different  Plants^  which  tooch 
the  Organs  of  Smelling  in  the  fame  Manner,  the 
Juices  of  each  of  them  muft  then  be  alike,  and 
Ac  Vejfels  and  Glands  through  which  they  have 
pafs*d  from  the  Root^  muft  be  nearly  the  fame  ci- 
ther in  Figure  or  Quality,  and  fometimes  in  both. 
The  Perfian  Jafmine  bears  Flowers  of  a  Purple 
Colour,  but  fcldom  makes  a  large  Plants  it  will 
bear  the  Weather,  and  make  a  pretty  Show  in 
Wildernefs  Works,  among  other  flowering  Shrubs ; 
it  may  be  raifed  from  Layers  or  Sucker s^  and  loves 
^  light  Soil%  alfo  it  may  be  budded  upon  the  Xi* 
lac. 

S  E  C  T.    11. 

Of  the    fTOODBINDy    or.Honey^ 
Suckle. 

THE  Gardeners  cultivate  feveral  kinds  of  Ho- 
ney-SuckleSj  diftinguifliM  among  them  by  the 
Namesof  the  Forward  Blowers,  Laier  Blowers,  Scar^ 
lei  Flowered,  and  Ever-Green  Honey-Suckle  y  thcfe 
are  all  of  them  twining  Plants^  and  are  raifed  from 
Layers  or  Cuttings,  ordered  like  thofe  of  thtja/mne 
in  September  or  October  \  they  love  Shade,  and  ar6 
the  Natural  Inhabitants  of  Woods ,  where  the 
Neighbouring  Trees  ferve  them  for  their  Support ; 
Ibme  or  other  of  them  Ihew  us  their  BloJJbms,  and 
pcrfiime  the  Air  with  their  fragrant  Odours, 
throughout  the  whole  Summer,  and  therefore  it 
would  be  needlefs  for  me  to  advife  a  Gardener  to 

Erovide  himfelf  with  every  Variety  of  it  which  I 
ivc  mentioned.  The  Bowers  are  in  themfclvcs 
beautiful,  and  as  the  Plant  is  a  quick  Grower,  let 
it  be  planted  about  Trees  in  Avenues,  to  intermix 
its  Blojfoms  among  the  Branches  o(  fuch  as  the  Ehn; 

Qak^ 
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Oaki  and  the  like.  Now  altho*  the  Honey  Suckle  is 
a  imning  Plants  like  the  Jafminey  yet  it  may  be 
train'd  up  into  a  Standard^  and  has  an  admirable 
£f!e£t,  as  a  beaded  Plants  in  the  moft  remote  Parts 
of  Parterre  Work ;  for  to  plant  it  among  Ever- 
Greensj  in  or  about  the  Center  of  fuch  a  Garden, 
would  wound  the  Profpeft  for  many  Months  of  the 
Year,  when  it  was  vacant  of  Leaves, 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  dired  the  Fancy  of  other 
People,  I  would  advife  that  every  Sort  of  Flower- 
ing Shrub  fhouid  be  train'd  into  beaded  Plants y  and 
planted  in  Garden  Pots,  that  when  they  are  in 
Flower  they  may  be  fet  in  the  Borders  between  the 
Ever-Greensj  and  removed  as  foon  as  their  Bkjfom 
is  over,  to  make  Room  for  others. 

S  EC  T.  in. 
Of  the  LILAC. 

OF  the  Lilac  there  arc  two  Sorts,  tommonly 
known  to  the  Gardeners  by  that  Name,  viz. 
the  Blue  and  the  White.  The  Botamfts  indeed  call 
the  Lilac  by  the  Name  of  Syringa  or  Pipe-Tree^  but 
the  Gardeners  give  the  Name  of  Syringa  to  another 
Plants  therefore  as  nw  Defign  here  is  chiefly  dedi- 
cated to  the  Ufe  of  hardeners,  I  fhall  call  every 
Plant  by  the  Name  they  know  them  by,  and  at  the 
End  of  my  Work  endeavour  to  reconcile  the  Bo^ 
tamft  with  the  Gardener^  by  an  Index  of  Names  ia 
Latin^  Engltjbj  and  other  Languages  now  in  \3\€. 
The  Lilac  then  is  a  Plant  which  grows  to  a  pretty  ^i 
large  Treej  bearing  its  Bunches  of  Blue^  or  rather 
Purple  BloJfomSy  like  Plumes  of  Feathers^  in  May :  I 
know  not  any  Sight  more  agreeable  than  this  'I'ree 
when  it  is  full  of  Flowers^  and  altho*  it  is  very 
common,  is  well  worth  pur  propagating.    Small 

Walks 
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Walks  of  thefe  ^rees  are  very  pleaiant,  and  xbef 
are  no  lefs  Ornamental  in  the  Quarters  of  fFil^ 
dernefs  fFbrksj  efpecially  if  the  ff^Ute  Flowering 
Kind  be  judicioufly  mtermix*d  with  them.  They 
may  be  raifcd  by  laying  down  the  young  Brancbei 
in  March  J  or  by  taking  off  die  Suckers^  and  planting 
them  in  a  light  Soil  in  the  fame  MotUbj  or  about 
September. 

SECT.    IV. 
Of  the  STRING  A. 

THE  Syringa  has  two  Qualities,  which  were 
taken  Notice  of  by  that  learned  and  curious 
Botanift  Dr.  Compton^xht  late  Bifhop  oi  London^  viz. 
that  the  hemes  tailed  likci  Green  Cucumbers^  and 
the  Blojfoms  had  the  Odour  oiOrange-Eowers.  This 
Shrub  is  propagated  as  well  for  Wildemels  Quar- 
ters as  for  headed  Plants,  and  is  often  planted  ia 
Pots  to  adorn  Chimneys  in  the  Summer.     They 

Sroduce  dieir  Bunches  of  flagrant  white  Bloflbnn 
I  May^  and  continue  blowing  for  fix  Weeks.  I 
have  not  yet  try*d  to  raife  them  fix)m  Seeds j  nor 
indeed  would  it  be  worth  while,  feeing  how  apt 
the  Root  is  to  put  out  Suckers^  which  may  with  great 
Eafe  be  taken  off  about  March  or  September^  and 
tranlplanted.  The  Syringa  will  grow  almoft  any 
where,  und  if  plant^  in  a  fhady  Place  will  ihoot 
vTgoroufly,  but  being  niuch  expofed  to  the  Sun, 
wHl  produce  Bowers  in  great  Abund^mce, 
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SECT.    V. 
Of  the  ROSE'TREEandifsKindi 

WE  have  more  Variety  of  Rofes  propagated 
by  our  Gardeners,  than  of  any  Flowering- 
Tree  or  Shrub  \  the  Flowers  are  moft  delightful  for 
their  agreeable  Odour  and  Beauty.  I  have  feen 
one  or  other  of  them  Koffoming  for  ten  Months 
:of  the  Year,  Without  ufuig  any  great  Art  tt>  alter 
the  natural  Scafon  of  their  Blowing.  The  Gar- 
deners diflinguilh  them  by  the  following  Names ; 
filft,  the  Cinnamon  Rofe^  which  is  the  moft  forward 
Blower:  The  Monthly  Rofir^  rndthtCluJierMonthfy 
RjofCj  which,  if  they  happen  to  be  planted  againft 
a  warm  Wall,  will  begin  to  blow  about  the  latter 
Emi  of  Marchj  or  the  Beginning  of  Aprils  and 
contimie  to  produce  Flowers  for  almoS:  three 
MiMiths ;  and  if  after  they  are  out  of  Flowery  they 
have  the  Tops  of  their  Branches  pruned  off,  wc 
may  expeft  a  fecond  Crop  of  Ro/es  from  the  lame 
Trees  in  Autumn^  which  will  continue  their  Blojfom 
almoft  till  Chrtfimasy  if  the  Weather  be  open.  The 
next  after  thefe  is  the  Damajk  Roje^  which  will  be- 

g'n  its  Bkjfoms  in  May^  and  continue  Flowering 
r  above  fix  Weeks.  The  Rofitmundiy  or  Totk  and 
Lamafter  Rofe^  ^xh  the  White^  Red,  and  Telloza 
RofeSy  begin  their  Bhffim  fomewhat  later  than  the 
Damajk.  And  laft  of  all,  the  Centifol  or  Province 
Rofcy  fhews  us  its  furprizing  Flowers ;  but  befides 
the  feveral  Sorts  which  I  have  here  fet  down,  there 
are  many  others  which  I  have  not  yet  feen.  That 
curious  and  incomparable  Patronefs  of  Botany, 
the  late  Dutcheis  of  Beaufort ^  has  told  me  of  fix- 
ttexi  different  Sorts,  which  her  Grace  cultivated 
in  her  Gardops  at  BadmnSom  but  akho^  the  ie- 

Ircral 
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veral  Sorts  ofRofes  differ  in  their  Times  of  Flotver- 
iftgy  yet  are  they  all  propagated  after  the  fame 
manner  -,  they  love  a  ftrong  holding  Ground,  and 
delight  fo  much  in  moift  Places,  that  they  will 
even  grow  in  Water :  They  may  either  be  railed 
from  Layers  or  Suckers  •,  the  firft  may  be  lain  down 
in  September  J  and  the  Suckers  may  be  taken  from 
the  old  Roots  in  that  Month,  or  about  Marckj  i^d 
tranfplanted  immediately  before  their  RootSy  which 
have  but  few  i^ir^5,  grow  dry  j  but  in  cafe  Neceffi- 
ty  obliges  us  to  keep  them  out  of  the  Ground  for 
lome  time,  lay  their  Roots  in  Water  for  five  or  fix 
Hours  before  Planting.  The  Rofe-Tree  may  be  ei- 
ther cultivated  he  the  Quarters  of  WildemefeWprks, 
to  be  planted  there  among  other  Flowering  Shruhs^ 
or  trained  up  into  Standard  Plants  for  Pots. 

S  E  C  T.    VL 
Of  the  GUILDER-ROSE. 

THE  Guilder-Rofe  bears  its  Bunches  of  ff^it^ 
Blojfoms  (as  big  as  a  large  tennis-Ball)  in  May. 
The  Plant  feldom  rifes  very  high,  or  is  capable  of 
being  kept  in  a  regular  Form,  therefore  is  chiefly 
propagated  for  ff^tldemejfes^  or  other  wild  Places. 
It  delights  in  a  holding  Land,  and  may  be  raifed 
firom  Suckers  taken  fix)m  about  the  old  Roots j  either 
in  March  or  September.  I  am  told  that  this  Pla^U 
may  be  grafted  upon  the  Elder. 

SECT.    VII. 
"The  SPANISH-BROOM. 

THE  Spanijh  Broom^  altho*  there  is  no  g^rat 
Beauty  in  ixs  Leaves^  yet  the  S^aofTdlow^ 

Flower Sf 
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JFlowerSj  which  it  puts  forth  in  Jumy  makes  it  a 
Plant  very  defirable  in  our  Gardens.  It  is  an  irre- 
-gular  Plant  J  by  no  means  to  be  brought  into  any 
Form  by  the  Gardener.  It  may  be  planted  in 
Wildemefs  Works  with  other  Flowering  Sbruhsj 
among  which  it  makes  a  great  Shew.  We  nwy 
xaife  it  from  Seeds  Town  in  March  in  light  Earth ; 
and  alfo  by  laying  down  the  tender  Branches  in 
the  lame  Month,  and  cutting  them  at  the  Joints, 
after  the  Manner  of  Carnation  Layers :  But  this 
laft  Way  is  not  fo  certain,  and  more  troublefome 
dian  the  railing  of  them  from  Seeds. 

I  cannot  forbear  taking  Notice  in  this  Place  of 
the  common  Englijh  Broom^  and  the  Furze-bufhy  as 
Plants  well  enough  worthy  our  Care  •,  the  firft  to 
nuz  with  the  Shrubs  of  the  Wildernefs,  and  the 
other  to  be  trained  into  Figured  Plants ;  thefe  are 
hoth  railed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Marcb^  and  will  not 
bear  tranfplanting  after  they  are  one  Year  old, 
without  great  Care.  I  have  ften  fome  Plants  of 
the  Furze-Bujh  cultivated  in  Gentlemens  Gardens, 
not  any  ways  inferior  to  the  Beauties  of  the  moll 
valuable  Ever-Greens.  It  is  tonfile  as  the  Tew^  and 
in  my  Opinion  exceeds  it  in  one  Refpedt,  i.  e,  that 
k  bloflbms  in  all  Seafons  of  the  Year;  and  was  it 
not  io  common,  I  doubt  not  but  it  would  be  more 
frequmcly  planted  in  our  Gardens  than  any  other 
Ever-Green.  If  it  be  kept  well  cut,  it  makes  moft 
beautiliil  and  impenetrable  Hedges. 

SECT.    VIII. 
Of  the  LABURNUM. 

THE  Laburnum  is  an  agreeable 5^/7/ J,  or  ra- 
ther a  little  Tree.  I  have  feen  it  above  twenty 
Foot  high,  cover'd  with  its  beautifiil  Strings  of 
yellow  Flowers  in  May  and  June^   and   yielding 
I  '  Plenty 
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Plenty  of  Fruit,  which  ripens  about  Septefnher. 
This  Plant  refills  our  fevcreft  Frofts,  and  wIM 
grow  in  the  moft  open  Expollire,  as  well  as  under 
the  Shade  of  lai^  Trees:  It  is  commonly  planted 
among  the  other  Flowering  Shrubs  of  the  Wildcr- 
nels,  and  may  be  cafily  railed  from  the  Seeds  Ibwft 
in  Marcby  and  tranlplanted  without  Difficulty  two 
Years  after  it  is  come  up«. 

S  E  C  T.    IX. 
OftbeMEZEREON. 

IH  E  Gardeners  know  two  Sorts  of  Mezereon^ 
viz.  that  with  the  Red  Flower^  and  the  White 
ring  Sort:  The  firft  is  conmion  enough  ia 
every  Garden,  but  that  with  the  White  Flower  is 
rare ;  they  are  both  of  them  Dwarfs^  feldom  rifing 
higher  than  three  Foot,  but  have  two  Excellencies 
which  make  them  more  valuable  than  much  taller 
Trees :  Thdr  Stalks  are  cloathed  with  the  Flowers 
in  January  J  and  the  Air  is  then  perfiuned  with 
their  delightful  Odours:  They  remain  a  long  while 
in  Blojfomy  and  are  afterwards  no  lels  beautifuUy 
adom*d  with  their  Fruits.  I  know  no  other  way 
of  propagating  them,  than  by  lowing  the  Seeds  in 
Marcbj  if  you  can  fave  them  from  the  devouring 
Birds  which  delight  in  them.  I  have  eat  fome  of 
the  Berries  J  which  were  not  unpleafant  to  the 
Tafte,  but  about  an  Hour  after  I  had  lwallow*d 
them ,  I  found  an  extraordinary  Heat  in  my 
Throat,  which  caufed  a  violent  burning  Pain  for 
above  twelve  Hours.  It  would  be  well  enough 
worth  our  Enquiry,  Whether  the  Seeds  of  all  for* 
ward  blowing  Plants  are  not  hot,  in  proportion  to 
thofe  of  the  Mezereon  ?  and,  whether  their  extra- 
ordinary Heat  is  not  one  Means  of  their  early 
3  Sprouting? 
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Sprouting  f  Th^  Plant  may  well  enough  be  intro- 
duced into  the  Parterre^  as  it  is  a  flow  Grower,  or 
in  Wildernefs-works  for  its  delightful  Blojfoms^  but 
chiefly  into  a  Winter-garden.  A  loamy  Soil  is  mofl; 
proper  for  it. 

SECT.    X. 
OftbeSPIRJEA  FRUTEX. 

THIS  Plant  J  known  to  the  Gardeners  by  the 
Name  of  Spiraa  Frutex^  bloflbms  about  Au- 
guftj  yielding  Spikes  of  Flowers  of  a  Pink-colour  : 
The  Sbruh  fddom  exceeds  three  Foot  in  height ;  it 
is  beautiful  in  its  Flower j  and  is  a  Plant  which  ftiould 
not  be  wanting  in  a  Garden.  It  may  be  propagated 
fix)m  Suckers  taken  off  in  March^  and  planted  in  a 
fight  Soil  , 

S  E  C  T.    XL 
Of  the  ARBOR  JUDM. 

THIS  Plant  is  very  common  in  the  mofl:  South- 
em  Parts  of  Europe^  but  I  have  received  the 
Seeds  of  it  alfo  from  America^  ( I  think  from  Vir- 
gima.  )  I  have  fown  them  in  March^  and  raifed 
great  numbers  of  them,  and  they  are  now  com- 
mon enough  in  moft  curious  Gardens.  This  Plant 
will  rife  very  high,  even  to  a  pretty  large  Tree ;  but 
is  more  frequently  planted  againfl:  a  Wall  with  us, 
than  in  the  open  Ground.  It  bears  its  beautiful 
Rofe-colour  Blojfoms  in  Clufl:ers  about  March  or 
Aprily  even  before  the  Leaves  are  opened.  Dr.  Comp^ 
ion^  die  late  learned  Bifhop  of  London,  eat  of  the 
Fkwers  in  his  Sallets,  and  had  a  very  large  Plant 
.Part  II,  H  of 
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of  it  againft  a  Wall  in  his  Garden.  The  Plata  lA 
hardy  enough  to  refift  our  Frofts,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  would  do  well  in  fFilderne/s-workSj  aiTK>ng 
Other  flowering  Shrubs.     It  loves  a  loamy  Soil. 

SECT.  xn. 

Offbe  MARACOC,  or  PASSION^ 
TREE. 

fTp  HERE  are  fcveral  Sorts  of  PaJJion'T'rees^ 
A  fomeof  them  Ever-Greens^  others  Perdifolsy 
others  dying  to  the  Root  every  Winter,  and  others 
which  are  annual  Plants.  I  have  reckoned  near 
thirty  Sorts  of  them  at  the  Phyfick-Garden  at  Am* 
fterdam^  where  wiere  the  greateft  Varieties  of 
them  that  ever  I  have  leen;  But  as  it  is  not  my 
Purpofe  here  to  particularize  any  fort  of  Plants 
which  is  not  capable  of  refifting  the  Weather  of 
our  Climate  without  Shelter ;  fo  I  fhall  only  take 
notice  of  one  Sort,  commonly  known  to  our  Gar- 
deners, and  endeavour  to  reftify  a  Miftake  con- 
cerning the  Pajfton-T^ree^  which  I  believe  many  are 
poflefs'd  of.  It  is  faid  that  we  have  at  leaft  two- 
hardy  Kinds  of  them  in  England^  yxL.  the  Fruit- 
bearing-kind,  and  the  common  Sort,  which  bears 
no  Fruit ;  but  this  is  a  Miftake,  they  are  both  one  y 
but  the  Difference  of  Culture  makes  one  barren, 
the  other  fruitful :  But  before  I  proceed  to  fet 
down  the  Culture  of  this  Plants  it  may  perhaps  be 
expefted  I  fhould  fay  fomething  of  the  Flower  and 
Fruit ,  which  are  fo  remarkable,  as  well  for  their 
^  Angular  Beauties,  as  for  the  ftrange  Account  given 
of  the  Flower  by  the  Spanijh  Friars^  upon  their 
firft  Difcovery  of  it  in  the  fVeJt- Indies.  Tht  Flower 
is  about  four  Inches  over  when  it  is  full-blown  ;  it 
has  ten  white  Petals^  within  which  are  placed  round  . 
s  aboac 
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and  the  Time  between  the  Opening  and  Shutting  up 
of  every  Flower  being  juft  three  Days,  is  enou^ 
to  compleat  the  Story.  Thus  fuperftitious  Perfons 
femper  ftbi  /omnium  fingunt.  The  old  Herbalifts 
Jiave  mentioned  fomewhat  of  this  Story,  but  I  found 
it  mightily  improved  when  I  was  at  Brujfelsy  even 
beyond  what  I  have  here  mentioned. 

But,  to  proceed  to  the  Culture  of  this  Plant : 
That  it  may  bear  Fruit,  we  muft  plant  it  in  very 
iTioift  and  cool  Places,  where  it  may  be  continually 
fed  with  Water :  This  I  learn'd  from  a  Letter  from 
the  Weft-Indies^  wherein  it  was  made  an  Inhabitant 
of  Swampy  Places.  I  have  lince  that  time  feen  a 
Tree  of  this  fort  with  above  three  hundred  ripe 
Fruits  upon  it,  at  Mr.  Greening's,  Nurfery-man 
at  Brentford,  which  was  planted  in  Cow-dung,  and 
had,  from  time  to  time,  the  Place  about  it  renew- 
ed with  the  fame  cooling  Soil :  And  likewife  it  has 
ripened  Fruit  at  Mr.  Fairchild*s  at  Hoxton^  whom  I 
have  fo  often  had  occafion  to  mention.  The 
Fruit  were  fhaped  like  Lemons,  and  of  the  fame 
Colour  ;  they  were  filled  with  a  beautiful  red  Pulp 
and  Seeds,  like  the  Fruit  of  a  Pomegranate^  and 
were  not  difagreeable  to  the  Tafte :  But  the  largefk 
Fruit  of  this  Plant,  which  I  have  yet  feen,  was 
fent  fome  time  fince  to  the  Royal  Society,  by  a  Cu- 
rious Gentleman,  I  think,  living  fomewhere  in  the' 
TFeft  Part  of  England,  with  an  Account  of  fiis 
Method  of  raifmg  them.  He  had  a  large  Tree  a- 
gainft  one  Side  of  his  Houfe,  which  happening  to 
grow  over  a  Drain  which  went  from  his  Kitchen, 
and  lay  fo  fhallow,  that  the  Roots  of  this  Paffion- 
Tree  found  their  way  into  it ,  the  Tree  then  began  to 
produce  Fruit. 

;From  thefe  Obfervations,    I  was    informM  of 

the  moft  proper  Way   to  cultivate  this  Plant  for 

the  Produftion  of  its  Fruit ;  and  the  Directions  I 

^have  givGji  to  feveral  of  my  Friends  to  lay  plenty 

of 
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of  Cow-dung  about  the  Roots,  and  even  dien  to 
keep  it  frequently  watered  in  the  Flowering  Seafon, 
has  been  fufficient  to  fhew  them  Fruit  enough  to 
iatisfy  their  Curiofity, 

We  may  raife  this  Plant  either  from  the  Seeds 
fown  in  March,  or  by  Layers  in  the  fame  Month ; 
and  every  Cutting  of  it  about  May  or  June,  will 
ftrike  root,  if  they  be  planted  in  fine  Earth.  It 
is  fo  quick  in  its  Growth,  that  I  have  feen  fome 
Branches  of  it  about  1 8  Foot  long  in  one  Summer, 
and  is  fo  hardy,  that  the  moft  fevere  Frofts  ot 
our  Clime  will  not  deftroy  the  Roots,  altho'  per- 
haps the  Plant  to  all  appearance  has  perifhed  above 
Ground.  In  the  laft  great  Froft,  I  began  to  de- 
fpair  of  two  very  large  Plants,  which  ftood  abroad, 
and  were  even  cut  down  to  the  Ground,  without 
hope  of  Recovery  -,  but  the  May  following,  from 
the  Fibres  only  which  remained,  there  fprung  up 
above  50  fmall  Plants  from  each  Root.  We  muft 
remark,  that  it  is  only  the  fmall  Shoots  of  this 
Plant  that  produces  Flowers  ;  fo  that  in  the  Nail- 
ing and  Pruning  of  this  Tree,  we  muft  be  fure  to 
leave  fome  of  thefe  to  have  early  Bloflbms  •,  for 
'ds  from  the  early  Bloflbms  we  may  only  exped 
fruit, 

SECT.     XIII. 

Oftbe  SENNA. 

THERE  are  feveral  Kinds  of  Senna  dlftin- 
guifh'd  by  various  Names  among  the  Gar-r 
deners  •,  but  there  are  only  two  Sorts  of  them 
which  are  commonly  known  and  made  ufe  of,  viz. 
'  the  Scorpion  Senna  and  the  Bladder  Senna :  The  firft 
5s,  in  my  Opinion,  the  moft  beautiful,  and  de-. 
fehring  of  our  Care,  the  Blojfoms  fhewing  them- 
H  3  felves 
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felves  as  well  in  Autumn,  as  in  the  Spring  Scafon.: 
They  both  make  pretty  Shrubs  for  Wildernels- 
works,  and  may  be  propagated  for  that  Ufe,  ei- 
ther by  fbwing  the  Seeds  towards  the  latter  End  of 
M^rcb^  or  by  laying  down  the  tender  Twigs  in 
the  E^rth,  in  April  or  May\  which  foon  ftrike 
rpoty  and  may  be  tranfplanted  without  difficulty. 
They  love  a  loamy  Earthy  and  grow  well  in  the 
Shade. 

S  E  e  T.    XIV. 
Of  the  rULIP-TREE. 

I  Have  already  faid  fomething  of  this  ^ree  at 
the  Beginning  of  this  Chapter,  efpecially  con- 
cerning that  now  growing  at  my  Lord  Peter- 
borough's. It  is  a  Plant  of  the  Wood,  and  will 
not  profper  abroad  in  a  more  open  Expofure  ; 
which  I  repeat,  becaufe  it  is  feldom  that  our' 
Gardeners  regard  that  Nicety  in  the  Culture  of 
New  Plants.  The  Tulip-I^ree  Ihould  be  fet  among 
fuch  "Trees  as  are  defign'd  for  Groves  •,  it  will  rife 
to  as  great  a  Height  as  any  of  our  Timber  Trees. 
Its  heaves  are  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Maple  \ 
and  its  Flowers,  which  begin  to  open  in  July^  are 
only  found  at  the  Extremities  of  the  Branches, 
They  have  fome  fmall  Refemblance  of  a  Tulips  but 
not  enough,  I  think,  to  give  the  Name  to  the 
Tree.  The  Petals  are  of  a  yellow  Colour,  fome- 
what variegated  with  Vermilion  -,  the  Fruit,  which 
fucceeds  them,  is  like  the  Cones  of  the  Fir-Tree^ 
byt  does  not  come  to  perfeftion  in  England :  How- 
ever, as  we  frequently  receive  good  Seeds  of  it 
from  Virginia  and  Carolina^  I  (hall  give  my  Reader 
an  Experienced  Method  of  raifmg  them  i  for  it 
is  very  difficult  to  propagate  them  from  Layers. 

Mr, 
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Mr,  Fatrchild  fowed  the  Seeds  of  them  in  Pots, 
jibout  Auguft^  and  fet  them  under  Shelter  all  the 
Winter  ;  the  Spring  following  they  came  up  with- 
out the  help  of  a  hot  Bed.  This  Time  of  fowing 
the  Seeds  is  neceflary  to  be  obfervM  ;  for  I  have 
often  try'd  them  in  the  Spring,  but  could  not  raife 
them  at  that  Seafon.  The  young  Plants  may  be 
tranlplanted  into  fingle  Pots  at  two  Years  Growth, 
and  muft  have  Shelter  in  the  Winter  for  the  firft 
nine  Years  af  leaft,  till  they  have  Strength  enough 
to  refill  the  Severity  of  our  Froft  ;  they  may  then 
be  planted  in  the  natural  Ground,  as  I  have  dir 
rqfted,  but  rather  in  a  fandy  Soil  than  any  other. 

SECT.     XV, 
Of  the  POMEGRANATE. 

WE  know  two  Sorts  of  this  Plants  viz.  that 
with  the  fingle  Flower,  and  the  double 
Bloflbm-kind :  They  are  both  hardy  enough  to 
withftand  the  Severities  of  our  Winters,  and  are 
propagated  by  laying  down  the  young  Shoots  in 
March.  The  Bloffoms  of  each  of  them  are  of  a 
moft  beautiful  fcarlet  Colour,  the  fingle  ones  fet- 
ting  fi^uently  for  Fruit,  and  fometimes  ripening 
witn  us.  I  have  feen  fome  headed  Plants  of  each 
Sort;  but  I  rather  advife  them  to  be  planted 
in  Hedges  or  Wildernefs- works,  where  they  may 
be  in  lefs  danger  of  the  Kjiife  or  Shears.  Some 
have  made  Arbours  of  them,  which  have  been  ex- 
tremely pleafant.  Thefe  Plants  love  a  light  Soil, 
and  may  be  tranfplanted  either  in  the  Spring  or  Au- 
)i3mn  3eafon, 

H  4  SECT. 
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SECT,    XVI, 
Of  the  A  L  rUMA-FR  U^E  X. 

WE  find  two  Sorts  of  this  Plant  ( common- 
ly )  in  the  Gardens,  differing  from  each 
other  in  the  Colour  of  their  Flowers,  the  one 
white,  and  the  other  purple :  They  may  be  pro- 
pagated from  Layers  in  September^  or  Suckers  ta- 
ken from  about  the  Roots  at  that  time,  and  like- 
wife  from  the  Seeds  fown  in  March,  and  are  ufed 
chiefly  in  Wildernefe-works.  The  Bloffoms  appear 
in  Auguft  in  great  numbers,  and  afford  a  delightful 
Profpeft :  They  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  with  little 
trouble  to  the  Gardener. 

SECT.    XVII. 

Of  the  Doubk-bloJJhm'd  Yirpn's-Bov^tv ,  the 
Maxechitle,  ^r  Scarlet  Jafinine,  Perwinkle, 
and  French  Willow. 

TH  E  firfl  of  thefe,  i.  e.  the  Virgiffs-Bower^ 
may  be  raifed  from  I-ayers  in  September,  and 
fome  fay,  from  Cuttings  likewife:  The  Flowers 
are  of  a  Violet-colour,  and  appear  in  great  num- 
bers, almoft  covering  the  Plant :  It  loves  a  light 
Soil ;  and  as  it  is  of  a  twining  nature,  muft  be  fup- 
ported  with  Stakes.  It  may  either*  be  planted 
againft  a  Wall,  pr  fet  among  the  other  Flowering 
Inhabitants  of  the  Wildernefs. 

The  Maxechitle,  or  Scarlet  Jafmine,  is  by  foi-qe 
Gardeners  called  the  Trumpet-Flower :  It  is  alfo  a 
twining  Plant  like  the  former,  and  may  be  railed 
cither  from  Layers  or  Cuttings  in  September.     The 

FUmerSy^ 
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flcwers^  which  it  produces  in  abundance  about 
May  or  Junej  are  rather  of  an  Orange  Colour  than 
a  Scarlet  \  it  is  commonly  planted  againft  Walls, 
tho*  I  am  apt  to  believe  it  might  maintain  itfelf  in 
Wildemefs  Works,  or  more  open  Places.  This 
alfo  loves  a  light  Sotl^  and  frequent  Waterings  in 
the  Summer  Seaibn. 

There  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Perwincle  cultivated 
by  the  Gardeners ;  it  is  a  creeping  Plants  eafily 
ftrikmg  Root^  if  it  be  laid  in  the  Earth  about 
Marcbj  or  will  grow  of  Cuttings  planted  in  Septem- 
her.  Its  pretty  Blue  Flowers  make  an  agreeable 
Shew  in  the  Summer.  This  Plant  indeed  hardly 
deferves  the  Name  of  a  Shrubs  but  as  it  is  not 
flriftly  of  the  Herbaceous  Race^  I  take  the  Liberty 
to  Ipefik  of  it  in  this  Chapter  •,  and  becaufe,  when 
it  is  ty*d  up  to  Stakes,  it  may  very  well  be  reckoned 
a  fit  Companion  for  Flowering  Shrubs  :  This,  with 
the  reft,  may  be  planted  in  fVildemefs  Works^  and 
in  Pots^  (for  the  Ornament  oi  Parterres)  to  prevent 
the  too  great  Increafe  of  its  Suckers^  which  would 
be  apt  to  over-run  the  Borders.  It  delights  in 
moift  Ground  and  Shade. 

The  French  JVillow  is  alfo  one  of  the  Dwarfs  of 
this  Chapter,  and  is  rather  a  greater  Increafer 
than  the  former,  produces  incredible  Numbers  of 
Suckers  about  the  Root^  which  may  be  taken  off 
and  tranfplanted,  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autumn 
Seafons:  If  we  plant  it  in  Wildemefs  fForks^  it 
will  foon  over-fpread  the  Ground ;  but  if  it  be 
defired  in  the  Parterre  for  the  fake  of  its  pretty 
Pink-colour  Flowers^  the  Roots  muft  be  confined  in 
Pots. 

Thus  I  think  I  have  mentioned  every  fort  of 

Flowering  Shrub  and  Tree  known  to  the  Gardeners, 

and  have  given  fuch  Direftions  for  their  Culture 

and  Management  in   Gardens,  as  I  have  myfelf 

•  Gq>erienccd.    I  might  indeed  have  added  to  them 

the 
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the  Barberry  ar^  Almond^  which  produce  fuch  a- 
greeable  Flowers ;  but  as  thofe  Trees  are  chiefly  ce- 
kbrated  for  the  Fruits  they  bear,  fo  I  fhall  not 
take  any  further  Notice  of  them,  till  I  fpeak  of 
Fruits  in  general.  I  fliall  conclude  this  Chapter 
with  taking  Notice  once  more,  that  every  one  of 
the  Flowering  Shruhs  I  have  mentioned,  may  be 
cultivated  in  Garden  Pots^  and  fo  placed  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  blojfom,  in  die  Borders ;  by  which 
Method  a  Gardener  may  change  the  Face  of  his 
Parterre  every  Wcok J  and  fupply  it  conftantly  with 
frefh  Beauties. 


C  H  A  R    IV. 

Of  the  Perennial  Flowers,  the  talkji  Blowers, 

I  Intend  in  this  Chapter  to  fpeak  of  fuch  Flow- 
ers as  remain  for  many  Years  in  the  Ground, 
Growings  Blojfoming^  and  Increafing\  and  as  they 
are  moft  of  them  /uch  as  will  rife  to  a  confidera- 
ble  Height,  are  therefore  the  mofl  proper  to  be 
planted  in  the  middle  of  Borders,  and  chiefly  in 
large  Gardens.  I  fhall  fet  down,  as  near  as  I  can 
remember,  their  feveral  Heights,  and  recommend 
that  they  be  planted  in  Places  proportionable  to 
thdr  feveral  Altitudes,  that  if  it  is  poflible-  one 
may  not  find  fuch  intolerable  Miftakes  as  are  fre- 
quently committed  in  many  Places,  of  planting 
Dwarfs  in  the  midfl  of  a  Border,  and  fome  of  the 
moft  Gigantick  Kinds  of  Flowers  for  Edgings  ;  but 
that  in  the  planting  a  Border  or  Bed  of  Flowers^ 
we  may  judicioufly  mix  the  feveral  Sorts,  fb  as  to 
have  not  only  fome  of   them   in   Blofpm  every 

Month 
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Month  of  the  Year,  but  that  they  may  be  fo  dif- 
pofe4  as  to  appear  gradually  one  above  the  other, 
and  add  Beauty  to  each  other  by  their  Variety  of 
Colours;  for  which  End  I  fhall  add  a  Figure  of  a 
Bed  of  Earth  foui-  Foot  wide,  divided  in  the  Man- 
lier I  propofe,  and  fet  down  the  proper  Flowers 
allotted  for  each  Divifion  of  it,  when  I  have  men* 
tioned  the  feveral  Sorts,  and  their  Culture. 

SECT.     L 
Of  the  HOLTOCKS. 

3^  H I S  Plants  as  it  is  always  raised  from  Seeds^ 
fo  are  the  Flowers  commonly  different  from 
other.  I  have  feen  about  ten  feveral  Sorts  of 
them  'in  one  Garden,  which  if  the  Syftem  of  the 
Generation  of  Plants  be  true,  may  happen  from 
accidental  coupling  of  one  with  the  other:  Their 
Flowers  are  commonly  double,  and  fo  cannot  per- 
haps be  very  eafily  impregnated  with  other  Farina 
than  their  own ,  otherwife  we  might  have  had 
many  more  Varieties  of  them:  However,  as  they 
are,  they  neither  want  Beauty  nor  Stature,  feldom 
bearing  their  Flower  Stems  lefs  than  fix  Foot 
high  from  the  Ground,  which  are  commonly  gar- 
Qilh'd  with  their  Rofe-like  Blojfoms  above  half 
their  Height.  Their  Seeds  are  fown  in  March  in 
the  natural  Earth  •,  and  tho'  they  do  not  lie  long 
in  the  Ground  before  they  come  up,  yet  they 
produce  no  Flowers  till  the  following  Year.  They 
may  be  tranfplanted  about  Septeinber  or  Marchy 
and  will  begin  to  flower  in  July  or  Auguft :  They 
require  a  rich  Earth ,  and  frequent  Waterings 
in  the  Summer,  to  make  them  large.  Thefe  re- 
main good  feveral  Years,  and  may  for  their  Du- 
ration,   as  well  as  their  Magnitude^  take  place 

among 
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among  the  Flowering  Shrubs  in  Wildernefs- works, 
or  be  planted  in  Lines  in  Avenues  of  Trees,  where 
Cattle  cannot  come  to  deftroy  them  ;  fometimes 
in  the  moft  remote  or  open  Parts  of  large  Gar- 
dens, where  their  Red^  Whtte^  Purple^  or  Black 
Flowers,  afford  a  beautiful  Profped.  They  die  to 
the  Ground  every  Winter,  and  (hoot  out  again 
the  following  Spring  •,  and  I  am  informed,  that 
fome  have  increased  them  by  parting  their  Roots 
in  March. 

S  E  C  T    11, 

Of  the  Perennial  Sun-Flower. 

THIS  Tlant  bloffpms  about  the  fame  time 
with  the  former,  and  will  bear  its  Flower- 
Jlems  near  fix  Foot  high,  if  it  be  encouraged  with 
rich  Earth,  and  well  watered  in  the  Summer 
Months.  The  yellow  Flowers  which  it  produces, 
refembling  ib  many  Stars^  are  very  delightful, 
but  are  not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  Annual  Kind. 
It  may  be  propagated  from  Seed  fown  in  Marcb^ 
or  Slips  of  the  Root  taken  off  at  that  time,  and 
tranlplanted.  The  Summer  Shoots  of  this  Plants 
like  thofe  of  the  former,  always  perifh  at  the  Ap- 
proach of  Winter,  and  are  fucceeded  by  others 
m  the  following  Spring.  It  will  grow  in  the  Shade 
and  almoft  any  Soil,  and  is  even  capable 'of  refift- 
ing  the  Smoke  of  London^  where  it  is  often  culti- 
vated in  Pots.  It  may  be  planted  as  a  Companion 
with  the  Holyock. 


SECT. 
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SECT.     III. 

Of  the  Afters  or  Star-Worts. 

TH  E  Gurious  Botanifts  reckon  about  twenty 
Sorts  oi  Star-worts  •,  and  I  think  I  have  feen 
the  Figures  of  about  15  different  Kinds  of  them. 
Their  feveral  Names  and  Defcriptions  would  be 
tedious  to  my  Reader:  And  fince  they  are  all 
prop^ated  after  the  fame  manner,  the  mentioning 
only  of  two  Sorts,  which  I  efteem  to  be  preferable 
to  die  reft,  may  fuffice  for  the  Inflruftion  of  any 
Planter. 

That  Sort  which  is  the  talleft  of  the  two,  which 
I  (hall  recommend,  is  known  to  the  Gardeners  by 
the  Name  of  the  OSlober- Flower :  It  bears  its  purple 
Flowers  about  OSlober^  upon  Stalks  of  about  four 
Foot  fh)m  the  Ground,  and  is  not  inferior  in  its 
Beauty  to  any  Flower  in  the  Spring.  I  cannot  for- 
bear taking  notice  in  this  place,  that  the  Flowers 
of  the  Autumn  Seafon  are  inclining  to  the  darker 
D^rees  of  Colour  •,  this  and  other  Afters^  which 
blow  late,  produce  purple  Blojfoms  \  the  Saffron-Cfo-- 
cus  has  purple  Flowers,  and  the  Autumn  Cyclamen 
is  tending  to  that  Colour ;  Stock-July-Flowers^ 
which  blolTom  about  the  End  of  the  Year,  are  all 
inclining  to  Purple  ;  and  the  Colchtums  likewile, 
which  are  Autumn-blowing  Flowers,  are  ftain'd 
with  the  fame  Colour.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
worth  the  Enquiry  of  the  Curious,  whether  this 
Purple,  which  reigns  in  the  Autumn  among  Flow- 
ers, does  not  proceed  from  the  Quality  of  the 
Earth  at  that  Time,  whofe  purefl  Juices  are  then 
cxhaufted.  But,  to  return  to  the  Culture  of  this 
After  or  October-Flower :  It  is  fo  apt  to  increafe  in 
its  Roots,  that  without  it  be  confined  in  Pots,  ei- 
ther as  I  have.direfted  for  the  foregoing  Plants^  or 
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as  a  moft  Curious  and  I.«imed  Gentleman  in  thtf 
Art  of  Gardening,  Satnuel  Reynardfon  Efq;  of  fli/- 
lingdon,  has  been  ufed  to  plant  it  (in  Pots  with- 
out Bottoms)  it  will  quickly  over-run  the  Ground; 
every  Slip  taken  from  the  Root  in  March  will 
grow  in  any  Soil  or  Expofure,  and  make  a  good 
Shew  that  Year.  It  is  a  fit  Companion  for  the 
tailed  Ftowers. 

The  Italian  Star-wort  is  the  other  Sort  which  I 
would  recommend  to  the  Gardener;  it  produces  its 
Purple  Flowers  in  Auguft  and  September  upon  Stalks 
of  about  two  Foot  high,  this  may  be  managed  like 
the  former  •,  but  as  it  is  of  a  lower  Stature,  fhould 
be  planted  in  lefler  Gardens,  and  finaller  Works 
than  the  other. 

S  E  C  T.    IV. 

Of  the  Everlajling  P  E  A. 

THIS  Plant  is  likewile  durable,  and  may  Very 
well  be  placed  among  the  tailed  Plants  %  it 
is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Marchy  but  docs  noc 
Bloflbm  till  the  fecond  Year  after  fowing.     The 
Fltruoersy  which  are  of  a  Peach-bloom  Colour  continue 
Blowing  for  above  two  Months.     Do6tor  Grew 
tells  us,  that  the  Bloflbms  of  this  Plants  if  they  are 
fteeped  fome  time  in  Spirits  of  Wine,  will  produce 
a  fine  liquid  Blue  Colour,  equal  to  that  of  Ultra 
A^rine.    The  Plant  will  hardly  bear  tranfplanting, 
t^rithout  great  Care  to  put  it  immediately  in  the 
Blarthj  the  proper  Seafon  for  it  is  Marchy  or  as 
/Z><)n  as  the  Haulm  is  withered.     As  it  is  C^rrar- 
J^^ooted  it  delights  in  fandy  Soil ,    and  fhould  be? 
^  Planted  either  near  a  Tree  or  fome  Hedge  where  it 
•r^Knay  have  Support  •,  it  will  grow  about  eight  Foot 
*^=«^>  if  itbeticdtoaStakc.  ^  ^  ^ 

SECT. 
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SECT.    V. 

Of  the  Campanula  Pyramidalis,  and  Canter- 
bury Bells. 

OF  the  Campanula  Pyramidalis  there  are  two 
Sorts,  one  bearing  Blue^  the  other  fVhiU 
Flowers,  upon  Stalks  which  are  fometimes  near  fix 
Foot  high.  Both  thefe  kinds  have  been  chiefly 
cultivate  in  Pots  for  the  adorning  of  Chimneys, 
in  the  Summer  Months,  but  they  will  grow  very 
well  in  the  natural  Ground,  if  the  Slips  about  the 
Roots  are  parted  in  March.  They  delight  in  San- 
dy Soil,  and  are  very  proper  Ornaments  for  the 
middle  Row  of  Flowers  in  large  Borders ;  they 
hloflbm  in  July  and  Auguft. 

The  Canterbury-Bells  have  Bloflbms  of  a  deeper 
Blue  than  thofe  of  the  Campanula  Pyramidalis ;  the 
Flower-Stems  are  commonly  about  three  Foot  high, 
fo  that  this  Plant  is  proper  for  the  middle  of  Bor- 
ders in  large  Gardens  ;  it  is  raifed  from  Seeds  Town 
in  Marcb^  but  docs  not  bloflbm  till  the  fecond  Year 
after  fowing ;  the  time  of  removing  the  Seedling 
Plants  is  either  in  Auguft^  or  the  March  after  they 
are  come  up. 

SECT.    VI. 
Of  the  PRIMROSE-'TREE. 

^TH  H  E  Primrofe-Tree^  fo  calPd  by  the  Gardeners 
I  becaufe  the  Bloflbms  are  fomewhat  like 
thofe  of  the  common  Primrofe  in  Smell,  Shape,  and 
Colour,  the  Flower-Stems  will  fometimes  rife  near 
three  Foot  high,  and  produces  Flowers  in  June  ^ 
the  S^d  is  ripe  about  Augujiy  and  muft  be  fown 
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in  the  natural  Ground  in  March^  towards  the  lat- 
ter end  of  the  Month.  The  Seedling  Plants  will 
not  bloffom  till  the  fecond  Year,  therefore  Ihould 
be  Ibwn  in  a  Nurfcry,  and  the  young  Plants  re- 
moved to  proper  Places  the  Auguft  after  they  are 
come  up.  This  Plant  alfo  is  proper  for  the  mid- 
dle of  Borders  in  large  Gardens,  and  will  grow  in 
anySbil. 

S  E  C  T.    VII. 

OftbeLILLIE S  and  MARTAGONS. 

ALtho*  the  Lilly  and  Martagon  are  properly 
bulbous  rooted  Plants^  yet  for  their  Extras 
ordinary  Stature  above  all  other  Bulbs  that  I  know^ 
I  (hall  place  *em  among  the  Giants  of  this  Chapter^ 
and  befides,  ^  their  Roots  flourifli  the  better  for 
remaining  conftantly  in  the  Ground,  I  think  they 
may  well  enough  take  Place  among  the  Plants  I  am 
now  defcribing.  The  Lillies  are  what  I  fliall  firft 
examine,  of  which  there  are  many  kinds,  viz.  the 
Common  White  Lilly^  the  Double  Blojbm'd  White  Lilly ^ 
the  Striped  Lilly,  the  Orange  Lilly,  the  Flemming 
Ully,  the  Roman  Lilly,  and  efpecially  a  new  fort 
which  Mr.  Fc^ircbildkas  lately  received  from  Abroad, 
whofe  Flowers  are  elegantly  ftriped  with  Scarlet 
and  White.  Thefe  Lillies  are  all  of  them  propa- 
gated after  the  lame  manner,  by  parting  their 
Roots  when  the  Leaves  are  vacant  a^bout  July  or  in 
Auguft ;  they  all  of  them  blow  about  the  fame  time, 
in  May  and  June,  upon  Flower-ftems  of  three  Foot 
high,  or  thereabouts,  and  equally  delight  in  open 
Sandy  Soil-,  they  are  very  proper  Plants  for  the 
middle  of  Borders  in  great  Gardens ,  pr  to  be 
planted  under  Hedges  in  long  Walks,  except  the 
ftriped  White  Lilly,  which  is  yet  Rarity  enough  to 
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deferve  a  Place  in  the  niceft,  and  even  the  finalleft 
Garden :  But  of  thefe  feparately. 

Rrft,  The  White  Lillies^  whether  with  fingle,  or 
double  Flowers,  have  no  other  difference  than  in 
the  make  of  their  Bloffoms ;  that  with  Ji/tgle  Flow^ 
.ers  is  in  my  Opinion,  preferable  to  the  other, 
which  is  call'd  the  Double  Blojfom  -,  the  Ftrji  has 
lat^ge  perfedfc  Flowers  in  good  Quantities ,  and  the 
-ifiber^  mif-lhapen  Blojfoms  without  any  other  Defcrt 
than  their  Novelty.  What  is  called  the  Striped 
mite  Ullyy  differs  only  from  the  Common  Sort 
with  fingle  Bloflbms,  in  having  its  leaves  curiouOy 
^dged  with  a  Cream-colour :  It  is  fo  beautifiil  in  the 
Winter,  that  few  of  the  gayefl  Plants  exceed  it. 

The  Orange-Lilly^  fo  call*d  from  the  Colour  of 
its  Flowers,  is  very  ornamental  in  Gardens,  and  a 
very  proper  Companion  for  the  IVhite  Lillys  and 
makes  an  agreeable  Mixture  with  it ;  and  the 
other,  which  bears  its  Bulbs  on  the  Flower-ftalks, 
is  very  defirable  for  its  beautiful  red  Flowers, 
as  well  as  for  its  lingular  way  of  producing  its  In- 
creaie.  It  would  be  well  worth  our  Enquiry, 
from  whence  thofe  Bulbs  have  their  rife,  whether, 
•  they  do  not  proceed  from  Female  Blojfonis  impregna- 
ted~by  the  Farina  of  the  Flowers :  I  own  it  is  a  Cafe 
which  I  have  not  yet  duly  confider'd  -,  but  1  hope 
I  ihall  be  able  to  give  a  better  Account  of  it, 
when  I  have  examined  it  more  {blftly :  And  I  could 
wifh  every  curious  Reader  would  communicate  his 
Oblervadons  upon  Cafes  of  this  Kind,  direfted  for 
inc  at-Mr.  Pembertorfs  the  Publifher  of  thefe  Papers ; 
that  by  a  mutual  Correfpondence  of  Curious  Men, 
many  Myfteries  in  Planting  might  perhaps  be  dif- 
cover*d  and  brought  to  light  for  the  Profit  and 
Pleafure  of  Mankind,  which  is  the  chief  End  I 
aim  at  in  thefe  Papers. 

The  Martagonsy  called  by  fome  Gardeners  Turks 
iuricMs^  or  Cur?d  LillieSy  differ  from  the  Ullies  I 
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hate  already  mentioned  in  the  Frame  and  Order  of 
their  Flowers ;  the  Bloff^s  of  the  Mariagdns  hang 
downward,  and  have  their  Petals  or  Rower-leaves 
curPd  or  turn'd  up^  which  the  Lilltes  have  not ;  but 
the  Rovis^  Mm^er-ftems,  and  Leaves^  are  not  unlike 
|ho^  of  the  Lilly  j  and,  in  relpedt  to  their  Culture, 
ore  ordered  in  the  ikme  manner^  and  love  a  light, 
fandy  Soil.  They  moft  of  them  blow  about  two 
Foot  high,  except  the  Virginiun  Martagon^  which 
IS  comnfiOnly  rfiree  Foot  in  its  Flower-ftem ;  their 
Fhwers  are  of  feveral  Colours,  fonre  yeOow^  others 
fiarlH^  and  are  varioufly  fpotted  ;  but  the  Vifginian 
Kind  &r  exceeds  all  others  for  its  beautiful  Titpmers^ 
and  i$  found  but  in  few  Places.  They  are  all  ef 
them  proper  for  Parterres. 

SECT    VIII. 

Of  the  FOX-GLOVE. 

J^  I  *  H  E  curious  Gardeners  cultivate  three  Sorts 
1  of  Fox-Gloves ;  the  firft  or  talleft  Sort  they 
c^ Iron-colour' d  Fox-Glove  \  the  other  two  are  di- 
ftinguifhed  likewife  by  the  Colours  of  their  Flow- 
ers^  viz.  the  Purple  and  the  WTnte :  They  are  all  of 
ttem  rais'd  from  Seed  fown  in  March^  but  do  not 
bloflbm  till  the  fecond  Year  after  fbwing ;  the  Flow- 
ers commonly  appear  in  May  or  June.  TJie  firft 
blows  about  four  or  five  Foot  high,  the  other  two 
about  three  Foot.  Thefe  Plants  delight  in  the 
Shade,  and  thrive  well  in  a  loamy  SmL 
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SECT.    IX. 

Of  Mulleins  and  MothrMuUeins. 

THESE  Kinds  of  Plants  are  very  rampant, 
and  therefore  very  proper  Companions  for 
the  others  of  this  Chapter;  few  of  them  UoJ/miffg 
lower  than  four  Foot,  but  fome  fix  Foot  high : 
ThCT  arc  all  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Autumn^  or 
if  CbnvenieiXT'  wDl  not  permit  at  that  time, 
March  will  ierve.  They  delight  in  a  fandy  Soil  and 
Ihady  Places ;  and  altho^  they  are  moil  of  them 
wild  Plants^  yet  the  beautiful  Spikes  or  Flowers 
which  they  produce  in  the  Summer,  renders  them 
wcwrthy  our  Regard.  There  are  many  Kinds  of 
them  bearing  Mowers  of  different  Colours,  feme 
ff^te^  others  TelloWy  Red^  Brown,  Purple^  Black 
and  Green :  So  that  I  fee  no  reafon  why  they  fhould 
not  be  cultivated  among  other  tall  Plants  in  largp 
Gardens.  They  blofTom  the  fecond  Year  after 
Sowing. 

SECT.     X. 
Of  the  ACANrHUS. 

THIS  Plant  is  very  rarely  found  in  the  Gar- 
dens about  J^»^«  ;  and  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  feen  it  in  above  four  Gardens  in  England^ 
notwithftanding  its  Curiofity  and  eafy  Culture. 
The  Rowers  appear  in  June  upon  Stalks  of  above 
two  Foot  high,  they  are  (haped  like  the  Blojfbms 
of  die  Fox-Glove  J  and  are  of  a  Peacihbloom  Colour; 
'The  Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  alfo  not  without  their 
Beauties ;  full  of  Thorns  as  any  Ihiftle,  and  pret- 
tily variegated.  The  Seeds  muft  be  lown  in  Marcb^ 
I  2  but 
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but  will  not  hlojfom  until  the  fecond  or  third  Yestr^ 
*They  love  a  fandy  Soil  and  Shade. 

S  E  G  T.    XL 
Of  the  WHITE   HELLEBORE. 

THERE  are  two  Kinds  of  the  White  Helle- 
bore j  one  vriih  reddijh'hlack  Fhwersy  and  the 
other  with  greenijh  Flowers  ;  the  firft  blofToms  in 
Afoy,  and  the  other  the  following  Month.  The 
Leaves^  Roots  and  Stature  of  both  Kinds  are  much 
isilikc,  both  having  curPd,  plated  Leaves j  and  blof 
foming  about  four  Foot  high.  The  Leaves  are  of 
dxcmfelves  a  pretty  Ornament,  and  the  large 
Spikes  of  their  Flowers  are  furprizingly  beautiful 
for  their  odd  Colours  •,  they  bodi  die  to  the  Root 
in  Winter^  and  are  propagated  from  OfF-fets  parted 
in  Marcb^  and  planted  in  a  rich,  light  Soil.  Thefe 
Tlants  are  proper  for  large  Gardens  ;  and  with 
them  I  (hall  conclude  this  Chapter,  and  proceed  to 
treat  of  fuch  Flowers  as  are  lefs  rampant,  and  take 
up  lefs  room  in  Gardens. 


CHAP.    V. 

.     Of  the  Middte-Jiz'd  Perennial  Flowers. 

IN  this  Chapter  1  fhall  mention  fuch  Perennial 
Flowers  as  are  of  middle  ftature,  and  lefs  ram* 
pant  than  the  former,  and  confequently  are  proper 
Inhabitants  for  fmaller  Gardens.  The  firft  I  fliall 
treat  of  is  the  Valerian^  and  its  Kinds. 
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SECT.     I. 
Of  the  VALERIAN. 

THERE  are  three  Plants  known  to  the  Gar- 
deners by  the  Name  of  Valerian^  and  diftin- 
guiftied  from  one  another  as  follows,  Dodineus^s 
or  Red  Valerian^  Garden  or  White  Valerian^  and  the 
Greek  Valerian  %  all  thefe  blojfom  about  the  fame 
time  of  the  Year,  in  May  and  June^  and  may  be 
Kiifed  from  Seed  fown  in  March.  The  firft,  /.  e. 
the  Red  Valerian^  is  of  lefs  duration  than  the  other, 
two  ;  it  blojfoms  about  two  Fopt  high,  bearing  great 
quantities  of  fmall  red  Ecnvers.  I  have  not  try'd 
whether  it  be  increased  by  parting  the  Roots  ^  but 
have  propagated  many  Plants  of  the  other  Kinds 
that  way  in  March.  The  Garden  Valerian  bloflbm^ 
about  the  height  of  the  former,  bearing  Tufts  of 
white  Flowers^  and  has  this  Quality,  which  is  found 
in  the  firft,  that  the  Ropt^  when  it  is  broken,  yields 
an  agreeable  Odoqr.  The  third  Sort,  or  Greek 
Valerian  bloffoms  about  a  Foot  high,  bearing  pale 
blue  Flowers  in  Bunches  on  the  top  of  its  Flower- 
ftems.  This  is  a  Fibrous-rooted  Plants  very  eafi- 
ly  increafed  by  Slips.  I  have  feen  this  Sort  with 
variegated  Leaves  common  enough  in  ieveral  Gar- 
dens. 

S  E  C  T.    11. 

Of  the  Perennial  C  TAN  US,   or  Bluc- 
Bottle. 

THIS  Plant  is  either  raifed  from  Seeds,  or 
propagated  from  Slips  taken  from  the  Roof 
in  March,    The  Flowers  are  yaluacblc  chiefly  for 
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their  fair  blue  Colour,  which  is  the  moft  rare  of 
any  other  in  the  Flowers  of  Plants ;  the  Flower- 
ftalks  are  commonly  about  two  Foot  high,  bloffom- 
ing  in  May  and  June^  and  frequently  in  Autuvm. 
This  Plant  loves  a  light,  natural  Soily  and  an  open 
Expofure. 

SECT.    in. 

Of  the  MONKS-HOOD,  or  Blue 
Helmet-Flower. 

'HIS  Flower  is  very  common  in  the  Gardens 
remote  from  London^  but  in  thofe  near  the 
Clt^  it  is  rarely  found.  The  Flowers  are  of  a  deep 
j&/»fi,'and  of  a  furprizing  Make.  They  appear 
uppn ,  Stalks  of  about  two  Foot  high,  in  May  and 
june^  and  are  (b  poilbnous,  that  I  have  heard,  the 
£ating  only  fix  or  feven  of  the  Bhjfoms  in  a  Sallet, 
has  kill'd  a  Gentleman  in  France^  who  was  not  ap- 
prifed  of  their  evil  Quality.  It  is  faid,  that  where 
they  grow  wild,  no  Cattle  will  touch  them  ;  and 
that  me  Sort  of  Infeft  natural  to  this  Plants  is  an 
Antidote  againft  the  Biting  'of  all  venonrwus  Crea- 
tures. We  may  propagate  this  Flower  by  parting 
the  Roots  in  March.  It  delights  in  a  loamy  Soil^ 
and  Shade. 

S  E  CT.    IV. 
OftbeROSE'CAMPION. 

THERE  are  three  Sorts  of  Rofe-Campion  6x\- 
tivated  in  our  Gardens,  tht  Red  %nAW7Ate 
fbfwermg'kindsj  and  the  Red  Double- Blofftm :  They 
all  6f  diem  Uow  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high  in 
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^ne  and  July.  The  firft  two  Sorts  are  raifed 
from  Seeds  fown  in  March^  or  from  Slips  taken 
from  the  Root  at  that  time :  And  the  Double- 
Bloffom-kind,  which  produces  no  Seed,  is  only  pro- 
pagated by  Slips  in  the  flime  Month.  This  laft  is  a 
defirable  Plant  for  the  extraordinary  Colour  of  its 
Flowers,  which  is  the  moft  dazling  Red  I  have  ever 
feen.  A  loamy  Soil,  and  open  Expofure,  are  the 
-moft  proper  for  them. 

SECT.    V. 

Of  the  Double-Fhvi:er'd  ROCKET. 

IH  E  Gardeners  know  two  Sorts  of  Double 
Rockets^  the  fVhite  Flowenng-fortj  and  that 
the  FleJh'Coleur  Flowers :  They  both  blow  in 
May  upon  Stalks  of  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high  ; 
the  Pfinte  Flowering-kind  is  more  efteemed  than 
the  other,  and  more  commonly  found  in  Gardens* 
Thefe  are  propagated  from  Slips  taken  from  about 
the  Root^  and  planted  in  March  in  a  loamy  Soil ; 
they  delight  in  an  open  Expofure. 

SECT.     VI. 
OftheBArCHELORS  BUTrONS. 

TH  E  Flower  called  by  the  Gardeners  the 
Batcbekrs  Buttons^  is  of  two  Kinds :  I  mean 
only  fuch  as  are  cultivated  in  Gardens ;  for  there 
are  other  Sorts  of  them  which  grow  wild,  and  bear 
orAJf  ragged  fingle  Flowers,  and  are  not  thought 
woVthy  our  Care.  Thefe  double  Flowering-kinds 
are  only  different  from  each  other  in  the  Colour  of 
their  Flower  5  the  one  Red,  and  the  other  White : 
I  4  The 
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The  Firft  is  common  enough  in  moft  Gardens,  but 
the  White  is  more  rarely  found.  They  produce 
their  Bloffoms  in  June  and  July^  upon  Stalks  two 
Foot  high.  Thefe  Plants  love  Shade  and  a  loamy : 
Soil,  and  are  propagated  by  parting  the  Roots  in 
March. 

SECT.    VIL 
Of  the  SCARLEr  LTCHNIS. 

TH  E  Scarlet  Lychnis  is  a  Plant  fo  beautiful, 
that  it  cannot  well  be  wantmg  in  our  Gar- 
dens; the  lingle  Flowering-fort,  as  well  as  the 
Double-kind,  they  are  both  very  delightful  to  the 
Eye :  They  bear  their  ^ruffes  oi  fcarlet  Flowers  up- 
on Stalks  fomewhat  more  than  two  Foot  high,  in 
June  and  July^  and  are  fo  much  efleem'd,  efpecially 
the  Double-ibrt,  that  Gardeners  ufually  cultivate 
them  in  Pots  for  the  niceft  Quarters  of  their  Gardens, 
or  to  fet  in  Chimneys  in  the  Summer  :  This  Double- 
kind  is  increafed  by  flipping  the  Root  in  Marchj 
and  that  with  the  lingle  Flower  may  be  propagated 
after  the  fame  manner,  or  raifed  in  that  Month 
from  Seeds^  which  I  think  blofTom  the  firft  Year. 
They  love  an  open  Expofu!re,  and  a  light,  natural 
Soil. 

SECT.    VIIL 
Of  the  SWEET  WILLIAM. 

OF  this  Plant  there  are  two  Sorts  with  lingle 
Flowers,  and  a  Double-kind,  commonly 
cultivated  in  Gardens  \  the  Single-ones  differ  only  in 
the  Colour  of  their  Flowers  ;  the  one  has  ^ruffes 
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of  Bloffoms  .variegated  with  Red  and  White,  and 
the  other  Clutters  of  Flowers  of  a  deep  Crimfon 
Colour.  Thefe  two  bear  their  Bloffoms  in  June 
and  July,  upon  Stalks  of  two  Foot  high ;  and  the 
double  Flowering  Kind  produces  its  beautifiil  red 
Flowers  in  the  lame  Months  upon  fhorter  Stems. 
The  firft  two  Kinds,  viz.  thofe  with  the  ftngle 
Flowers,  may  be  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  Marcb^ 
and  will  bloffom  the  fecond  Year ;  but  the  double 
Sort  is  only  prdpagatal  from  Slips  taken  near  the 
.Root  about  March  or  April,  and  planted  in  a  loamy 
Earth,  which  they  delight  in.  The  others  may 
be  alfo  increafed  after  the  fame  Manner,  or  may 
be  laid  down  in  the  Earth  like  Carnation  Layers. 

SECT.    IX. 

Of  the  C  ARNAriON  or  JULT- 
FLOWER,  vulg.  GILLT^FLOWER, 
and  PINKS^  their feveral  Kinds. 

THIS  admirable  Flower  is,  of  all  others,  the 
mofl:  delightful,  as  well  for  the  agreeable 
Scent,  as  for  its  beautifiil  Colours :  The  Varieties 
of  it  are  hardly  to  be  numbered,  every  Year  pro- 
ducing new  Sorts  of  it  from  Seeds.  The  Garden- 
ers divide  it  into  five  Claffes,  which  they  diftin- 
guifh  by  the  Names  of  Pickatees,  painted  Ladies^ 
BizarrSj  Flakes  and  Flames.  The  Flowers  of  the 
Pickatees  are  always  of  a  white  Ground,  Ipotted  or 
pounced  (as  they  call  it)  with  Red  or  Purple.  The 
Painted  Ladies  have  their  Petals  tinged  on  the  up^ 
per  Side,  either  with  Red  or  Purple,  and  the  under 
Side  of  their  Flower- Leaves  is  plain  White.  The 
Flowers  of  the  Bizarrs  are  ftriped  or  variegated 
with  four  diflinft  Colours.  The  Flakes  are  of  two 
Colours  only,  and  thofe  always  ftriped;  and  the 
Flames  have  a  red  Ground  always  ftriped  with 

Black, 
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Black,  or  very  dark^Colours.  Each  of  thefe  Tribes 
is  very  numerous;  but  the  Pickatees  chiefly,  of 
which  I  have  fecn  above  one  Hundred  different 
Sorts  in  one  Garden,  every  one  diftinguifti'd  by 
the  Name  or  Tttle  of  fome  Perfon  of  Note  or  ^a- 
lityS  The  Florifts  likewife  mark  the  Properties  of 
thefe  Flowers,  by  the  Shape  of  their  Flower- Pods  \ 
that  Race  of  them  which  blow  without  burfting, 
are  called  long-podded  Flowers ;  and  the  other,  whofe 
Petals  cannot  contain  themfelves  within  the  Bounds 
of  the  CalyXj  are  called  round-podded  Flowers.  I 
have  meafur'd  the  BloJJhms  of  fome  of  die  laft 
Kinds  above  four  Inches  over,  but  have  heard  of 
fome  that  were  larger.  Thefe  Flowers  are  not  of 
any  certain  Height ;  fome  of  them  Blowing  near 
four  Foot,  and  others  not  two  Foot  high ;  and  the 
Times  of  their  Flowering  is  alfo  a$  uncertain  as 
their  St^re,  fome  of  them  beginning  their  Blof-  . 
Ibms  in  june^  and  others  not  till  near  Angujl ;  but 
this  happens  from  the  different  Seafon  of  Sowing 
the  Seed;  thofe  which  are  put  into  the  Ground  . 
about  Marchy  will  blow  fboner  than  thc^  fown  in 
May,  altho*  they  do  not  bloffom  till  the  fecond 
Year  ;  however,  the  Height  of  their  Bloom'  is  about 
the  Middle  of  Juney  and  it  is  then  the  Florifts  have 
their  Grand  Affembly ,  to  fhew  their  Varieties, 
and  name  their  new  Curiofities.  Thefe  Flowers 
are  propagated  either  from  Seeds  or  Layers ;  and  as 
they  are  fb  particularly  admired  by  all  Lovers  of  a 
Garden,  I  Ihall  be  the  more  exaft  in  the  Method 
of  their  Culture.  Firft  then,  to  begin  with  their 
Seeds  and  Manner  of  fowing  them ,  my  Reader 
may  remember,  that  in  the  fecond  Chapt?er  of  my 
Firft  Part,  concerning  the  Generation  (f  Plants^  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain,  how  the  Duft  of  one 
Flower  will  impregnate  and  enliven  the  Seeds  of 
another;  and  that  from  that  accidental  Couding> 
the  Seeds  are  fo  changed,   as  to  produce  Hants 

with 
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with  Bloflbms  varying  from  thofe  of  the  Mother- 
Plant.  I  have  likewife  fhewn  why  double  Flowers 
ieldom  bear  Seed^  which  I  conje<5hire  is,  becaufe 
the  Male  Parts  in  them  are  either  not  perfeft,  or 
elfe  are  confined  from  Aftion  by  the  Multiplicity 
of  the  Petals.  This  Gonfideration  leads  rate  to  ad- 
vife  the  curious  Florift  to  plant  of  every  good  Sort 
of  his  double  Carnations  in  Beds,  on  a  Line  in  the 
Middle  ;  and  on  each  fide  of  them  to  fet  at  leaft 
two  Rows  of  fingle  ones  of  choice  Colours,  and 
among  them  fome  Plants  of  Sweet-fVilliam^  and  of 
the  china  and  Indian  Pinksy  which  have  fuch  Va- 
rieties of  odd  Colours  in  them  as  I  Ihall  mention 
hereafter.  The  China  Pinks  and  the  Sweet-fVilliamSy 
bearing  fingle  Flowers  as  well  as  the  fingle  Carna- 
tiansj  may  have  Opportunities  of  communicating 
their  Farina  into  the  Cells  of  the  double  ones,  and 
fet  their  Seeds,  which  if  they  do,  we  fhall  not  only 
gather  a  larger  Quantity  than  we  could  otherwife 
cxpeft,  but  likewife  be  affured  of  great  Varieties 
from  them.  If  we  have  good  Fortune  enough  to  find 
the  Seed  Vejfels  begin  to  fwell,  we  muft  guard  them 
carefully  againft  two  Evils,  Earwigs  and  lVet\  the 
firft  may  be  dcftroy'd  by  hanging  Ho^^  Hoofe,  the 
Bowls  of  Tobacco-Pipes,  or  Lobjler's  Claws  on  the 
Tops  of  the  Sticks  which  fupport  the  Flowers,  and 
killing  the  Vermin^  which  will  lodge  in  them,  every 
Morning.  And  to  preferve  the  fwelling  Fruit 
from  rotting  by  too  much  IVet^  fhelter  the  Flowers 
with  little  Bafons  or  Trenchers,  which  will  like- 
wife  ferve  to  keep  off  the  too  great  Heat  of  the 
Sun,  which  would  hinder  their  Growth.  With 
this  Care  you  may  expeft  to  find  the  Seeds  ready 
to  gather  towards  the  latter  End  of  September.  This 
Work  mufl  be  done  when  the  Weather  is  dry,  if 
poffible,  left  after  all  our  Pains  they  grow  mouldy 
and  decay.  Gather  die  Seeds  with  the  Stalks  they 
grow  upon,  and  let  them  remain  in  that  State  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  to  the  Sun  through  a  Glafs  for  a  Month  or 
two  without  opening  any  of  the  Hujks  or  Seed  VeJ^ 
fels  till  the  Time  they  are  to  be  fown,  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  Opinion,  is  belt  done  in  Aprils  in 
the  following  Compoft. 

Take  two  Load  of  Sandy  Loam  (as  the  Gar- 
deners call  it)  or  of  my  Medium  Soil,  to  which  add 
one  Load  of  well  confumed  Melon  Earth ;   Tift 
thefe  well  together,  and  let  your  Heap  lie  for  a 
Time  to  mellow,  then  fift  it  a  fecond  Time,  either 
to  fow  the  Carnation  Seeds  in,  or  to  plant  your 
Layers  or  Roots  of  them  upon.     Having  fill*d  your 
Pots  with  this  Earth,  and  fmooth'd  it  on  the  Top, 
fprinkle  on  your  Seeds ^  and  covering  them  half  an 
Inch  with  the  feme  Compoft,  prels  it  gendy  with  a 
Board,  and  let  them  ftand  expofed  to  the  Weather ;. 
the  Ssed  will  be  up  in  about  three  Weeks,  and  the 
young  Plants  big  enough  to  tranfplant  in  Beds  the 
July  following :  They  muft  be  fet  about  ten  Inches 
difent  one  from  another,    and  Ihaded  from  the 
Sun   with  Mats  for  about   three  Weeks,    unco- 
vering them  every  Evening  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
refrelhing  Dews.     The  fecond  Ye^r  after  fowing, 
you  may  expeft  many  Varieties   from   the  feed- 
ling  Plants,  and  'tis  in  this  the  great  Pleafure  of 
Gardening  confifts.     Whatever  Rarities  you  find 
in  this  Nurfery,  muft  be  laid  down  fo  fpon  as  pof- 
fible,  by  cutting  half  thro*  a  Joints  and  fplitting 
the  Internode  upwards,  half  way  to  the  other  Joint 
above  it  -,  then  muft  the  wounded  Part  be  bury'd 
in  the  Earth,  and  faften*d  down  with  a  Hook  of 
Wood,  till  it  ftrikes  Root,  and  can  ftiift  for  itfelf, 
which  will  be  in  two  Months  time,  if  the  Earth 
be  light.     But  as  the  tinie  of  laying  down  the  Lay-^ 
crs  of  the  Seedlings  is  uncertain,  in  that  we  can- 
not know  which  are  deferving  of  that  Trouble, 
therefore  I  fhall  take  Notice,  that  the  nioft  proper 
Seafon  for  this  Work, '  is  \r\  July^  ib  fqpn  as  thf 
f  l^yer^ 
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Layers  are  big  enough  for  that  Operation,  that 
they  may  get  Roots  betimes  to  be  taken  from  their 
Stocks ,  and  tranfplanted  early  in  the  Autumn, 
where  they  are  to  remain  all  Winter.  Tho*  fome 
rather  chufe  to  leave  them  on  the  old  Roots  till 
Marcb^  before  they  tranfplant  them ;  but  that  I 
cannot  approve  of,  becaufe  I  have  experienced, 
that  the  Removal  of  thefe  Flowers  in  the  Spring 
often  endangers  them,  and  makes  them  blow  late 
and  weak ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  when  we 
take  off  the  Layers  in  Autumn,  we  then  plant  them 
teither  in  the  Pots  or  Borders  where  rfiey  are  to 
blow,  we  are  certain  of  their  Bloflbming  fomewhat 
earlier,  and  much  ftronger  ;  and  befides,  their  /«- 
creafe  or  Layers  will  be  in  a  fit  Condition  to  lay  down 
betimes.  However,  whether  we  plant  out  thefe 
Flowers  in  Autumn  or  in  the  Spring,  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary  to  acquaint  the  Planter,  that  they  fhould 
be  fhaded  or  defended  from  the  Sun  for  a  Fort- 
night after  Planting;  and,  during  the  Winter, 
Ihould  always  be  nigh  fome  Place  of  Shelter  in 
cafe  of  fSvere  Frofts.  It  remains  now  for  me  to 
fay  fomething  of  the  Blowing  of  a  Flower^  as  it  is 
praftifed  by  the  moft  ingenious  Florifts :  About 
AprtU  when  the  Flower-Stems  begin  to  put  forth, 
(or  Spindle y  as  the  Gardeners  term  it)  we  muft 
place  by  each  Flower  a  ftrait  Stick  of  about  four 
Foot  long,  and  tye  the  Spindles  to  it  as  they  fhoot. 
So  foon  as  the  Flower-Buds  appear,  leave  only  one 
of  the  largeft  upon  each  Flower-Stem  to  blojfom  ;  a- 
bout  ten  Days  before  the  Flowers  open  themfelves, 
the  round-podded  Kinds  will  begin  to  crack  their 
Hulks  on  one  Side,  then  muft  the  careful  Gar- 
dener, with  a  fine  Needle,  Iplit  or  open  the  Hulk 
6n  the  oppofite  Side  to  the  natural  Fraftion,  and 
about  three  or  four  Days  before  the  complete 
€)pening  of  the  Flower,  muft  cut  off,  with  a  Pair 
of  fliarp  Sciffars,  the  Points  on  the  Top  of  the 
V         •  Flower 
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Flower  Pod,  and  fupply  the  Vacancies  or  the  O- 
pentngs  on  each  Side  of  the  Huflc,  with  two  fmall 
Pieces  of  Velum  or  Oil-Cloth,  which  we  may  eafi- 
ly  flip  in  between  the  Flower-Leaves  and  the  Infide 
of  the  Hulk,  fo  will  the  Bloffbm  difplay  its  Parts  e- 
qually  on  all  Sides,  and  be  of  a  regular  Figure :  But 
befides  this  Care,  it  is  a  common  Praftice,  and  with 
very  good  Reafon,  when  the  Bloffhm  begins  to  (hew 
its  Colours,  to  fliade  it  from  the  extreme  Heat  of 
the  Sun,  either  with  a  Trencher-like  Board,  or 
fome  other  Device  of  the  like  Nature,  faften'd  to 
the  Stick  that  fupports  it;  for  Rowers  as  well  ds 
Fruits^  grow  larger  in  the  Shade ^  and  ripen  and  decay 
fooneft  in  the  Sun.  Thus  I  have  done  my  beft  Endea- 
vours to  inform  the  curious  Gardener  of  the  nK>ft 
proper  Method  for  increafmg  and  improving  of  this 
Flower;  but  am  obliged,  before  I  conclude  this 
Seftion,  to  mention  the  feveral  Sorts  of  Finks  pro- 
per for  Gardens,  which  are  of  the  fame  Family  with 
the  Carnation. 

The  Pinks  moft  commonly  cultivated  in  Gardens, 
are  the  Red  Double  Pink,  the  fFhite  Double  Pink^  the 
Double  Pheafant'Eye-Pink^  ^t  Dwarf  Double  Moun- 
tain Pinky  and  the  CHna  Pink^  befides  the  common 
fingle  Ones  raifed  from  Seed  fown  in  Drills  or  Lines 
about  March.  The  firft  three  of  thefe  blow  about 
a  Foot  and  a  half  high ;  and  although  they  have 
been  frequendy  lifed  for  Edgings  in  Gardens,  yet 
I  fhall  take  the  Freedom  to  dire6t  them  rather  for 
the  Infide  of  Borders,  where  diey  Ihould  be  plant- 
ed in  Spots ;  they  are  too  apt  to  grow  irregular 
in  Edgings.  The  Dwarf  Mountain  Pink  indeed,  as 
it  is  a  flow  Grower^  and  is  feldom  above  eight  Inches 
high,  may  well  enough  be  placed  on  the  Outfides 
of  Garden  -  Beds ;  but  that  Sort  is  now  rarely 
found.  Thefe  four  Kinds  of  Pinks  are  all  miied 
from  5/i/>5  planted  in  Auguft^  or  very  early  in  the 
Spring.  The  China  Pink  is  admirable  foritsftrange 

Variety 
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Variety  of  ocki  Colours,  and  its  furprizing  Vari^a- 
cions  in  the  Middle  of  its  Fkfwers  \  this  Sort  is  yet  a 
Uovelry  with  us,  and  to  be  met  with  only  in  fome 
curious  Gardens :  It  is  raifed  from  Seeds  ibwn  10 
Manhy  and  (I  think)  hkjfoms  the  firft  Year  about  a 
Foot  high,  and  will  refift  the  Frofts  of  our  Climate^ 
if  the  Flower-Stems  are  cut  down  fo  foon  as  the 
Blojpm  is  over. 

SECT.    X. 
Of  the  W A  L  L-  F L  O  iF E  R. 

I  Have  feen  five  Sorts  of  fTaU-Eowers  cultivited 
by  die  Gardeners,  which  arc  very  well  de- 
Icrving  Place  among  the  nwft  delightftil  Flowers, 
for  dieir  pleafant  Odour  and  lafting  Bloflbms  *,  the 
moft  common  Sort  of  them  is  that  with  the  Double 
TeUow  Rowers  and  the  more  rare  Kinds  are  the 
Double  TeUow  Flower^  with  variegated  Leaves ;  the 
Double  IVbite^  the  Bloody  WaU-Flower^  whofe  Flow- 
ers are  Yellow  tinged  with  Red,  and  a  new  Sort 
with  large  fingle  Flowers  variegated  with  TeUow  and 
Brown ;  all  which  bloflbm  about  the  fame  Seafon 
of  the  Year,  and  about  two  Foot  high  from  the 
Ground,  and  may  be  raifed  from  Slips  planted  in 
fhady  Places,  cither  in  Marcb^  Aprils  May^  or  June: 
But  the  laft  Sort  may  be  more  eafily  propagated 
from  Seeds  fown  in  March.  The  Seed-Vejfels  of 
riiis  and  other  fingle  Kinds  of  it,  as  well  as  their 
Flowers,  are  fo  like  thofe  of  the  Stock-July- Mower j 
that  I  am  of  Opinion  they  may  be  made  to  impreg- 
nate each  others  Seeds,  if  they  "were  planted  nigh 
enough  together  j  and  from  fuch  Coupling  per- 
haps might  be  produced  a  Stock-July-Flower  with 
Yellow  Bloflbms.  It  is  what  I  defign  to  try  myfelf,' 
as  well  as  many  other  Couplings  of  die  like  Na^ 
*     .  ture  ; 
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tiffe;  and  altho*  the  Seed  of  fuch  a  Neutral  Plant 
would  not  be  made  to  grow,  the  Species  iiiay  be 
continued,  and  increafe  by  planting  Slips  or  Cut- 
tings of  it,  as  is  common  in  the  Culture  of  Double 
Stocks.  Thefe  WalUFlowers  delight  in  Sandy  SoiU 
or  to  grow  among  Rubbiih. 

S  E  C  T.   XI. 

Of  STOCK-yULT-FLOfFERS,  vulg. 
GILLT^FLOfFERS. 

TH  E  S  E  are  Shrubs^  like  the  former,  common- 
ly about  two  Foot  high,  fome  Sorts  of  thefti 
bloflbming  almoft  all  th^  Year.  The  fingle  Kinds 
of  them  are  all  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March^ 
and  will  come  up  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  the  jiu*- 
tumn  following,  but  do  rarely  blow  till  the  fecond 
Year,  unlefsthey  be  raifed  in  Hot-Beds,  or  are  of 
the  annual  Kind,  as  they  call  it.  Among  the  Seed- 
lings we  often  find  Plants  with  double  Flowers, 
which  fhould  be  carefully  tranfplanted  into  Pots, 
for  the  Ornament  of  the  niceft  Places  in  the  Gar- 
den, or  to  adorn  Chimneys  in  the  Summer.  The 
double  Kinds  may  be  increafed  by  Slips  or  Cuttings 
planted  in  May^  June  or  July-y  but  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  propagate  the  fingle  Ones  after  any  other 
manner  than  from  their  Seeds.  There ''  are  five 
Sorts  of  them,  befides  the  Dze;/ar/Kind,  or  Annual 
Stocks  for  Edgings.  The  White  Flowering  Kind^ 
that  with  the  Purple  Flower,  the  ftriped  Sort,  the 
large  Red  Brompton  Stock,  and  that  Sort  which  blof- 
foms  the  firft*  Year ;  of  all  which  the  Brompton  Kind 
is  efteemed  to  be  the  beft.  The  Scent  of  their 
Flowers  is  very  gratefiil,  and  the  feveral  Colours 
of  their  Bloflbms,  if  they  are  well  mix'd,  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful     They  love  a  light  natural  dry 

Soil, 
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Soil,  and  are  apt  to  perifti  by  too  much  Wet 
in  the  Winter,  therefore  it  is  advifeable  to  fow  a 
young  Nurfery  of  them  about  Auguji  to  blow  ear- 
ly the  next  Year,  if  the  great  Plants  drop  off,  as 
they  will  do  in  all  fevere  Frofts. 

I  cannot  any  where,  fo  properly  as  in  this  place, 
take  notice  of  an  Obfervation  which  an  ingenious 
Gentleman  has  communicated  to  me  conceining 
the  Seeds  of  Plants,  and  particularly  thofe  of 
the  Stock-July-Flower:  He  fays,  that  he  once 
bought  fome  Stock-Seed  of  a  Gardener  near  Londony 
which  he  fow'd  in  his  Garden  in  Oxfordjhire,  and 
brought  him  great  (lore  of  double  Flowers,  and 
fome  few  fmgle  ones  of  an  extraordinary  Colour 
and  Bignefs  j  which  were  fo  much  admir'd  by  the 
Gardeners  round  about  him,  that  he  was  conti- 
nually folicited  for  fome  of  their  Seeds.  He  laved 
a  large  Quantity,  and  fupply*d  feveral  curious 
Perfons  with  it.  Wliat  he  gave  away,  maintained 
for  the  firft  time  of  Sowing,  its  firft  Excellence  j 
but  what  he  fowed  in  his  own  Garden,  loft  its  good 
Qualities.  In  fhort,  he  was  now  become  a  Sup- 
plicant to  thofe  he  had  fet  up,  and  from  the  Seeds 
they  had  faved,  he  had  his  firft  good  Fortune  in 
many  double  Flowers  \  while  thofe  who  had  faved 
the  Sseds  complained  of  their  ill  Luck,  and  were 
apt  to  fay,  that  if  they  liad  not  gadier*d  them  with 
their  own  Hands,  diey  fhould  have  believed  they 
had  been  impofed  upon.  At  laft  they  all  agreed 
mutually  to  exchange  the  Seeds  of  this  and  other 
Flowers  annually,  and  every  one  had  good  Suc- 
cefs.  This  Story,  I  think,  plainly  Ihews  how 
much  the  Change  of  Air  and  Soil  contributes  to 
improve  fome  particular  Vegetables. 

Part  II.  K  SECT. 
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SECT.    XII. 
'  Of  the  Trtnch  HON Rr-&UCKLE. 

THIS  Plant  bears  Spikes  of  pirpU  Mewersy 
much  like  thofe  of  the  Lupines  in  their  Fi- 
gure and  manner  of  Growth :  It  bloflbms  above 
a  Foot  high,  and  makes  an  agreeable  Shew.  It  is 
i;at&d  from  Seeds  fown  in  March  or  Aprils  in  the 
mtural  Ground,  which  fhonld  be  light,  and  lie 
expofed  to  the  Sun.  The  Seedling  Planis  will  not 
blolfom  till  the  fecond  Year,  and  fometimes  not  till 
the  third,  efpccially  if  the  Ground  be  over-moift. 
'Tisa  hardy  Plant  j  and  will  live  feveral  Years. 

S  E  C  T.    XIIL 
of  the  FLOS-CARDINALIS. 

IHave  feen  and  cultivated  only  two  Sorts  of 
the  Cardinal-Flower  in  England ;  the  one  blows 
almoft  three  Foot  high,  with  flender  Stalks,  and 
moft  beautiful  Flowers  of  a  Ruby-colour ;  the 
other  bloflbms  about  two  Foot  high,  and  bears 
pale-blue  Flowers  :  The  Seeds  of  both  thefe  Kinds 
are  brought  from  Carelina^  and  I  think  from  Vir^ 
ginia  likewife.  They  muft  be  fown*  in  hot  Beds 
about  March  in  fifted  light  Earth  ;  the  Seeds  are 
fo  fmall,  that  they  muft  be  but  thinly  covered 
with  Mould,  otherwife  they  will  not  come  up  ; 
and  the  fame  Rule  muft  be  obferved  in  the  low- 
ing all  manner  of  Seeds,  to  cover  them  with  Earth 
in  proportion  to  their  Bignefs.  Thefe  Plants  be- 
gin their  Bloflbm  about  the  latter  end  of  July^ 
and  continue  Flowering  above  two  Months.  They 

are 
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are  commonly  culdvated  in  Pots,  as  well  to  give 
them  fome  little  Shelter  in  the  moft  fevere  Frofts, 
as  to  place  them  in  proper  Places  for  Ornament  in 
Houfes  -,  but  I  am  latisfy'd  they  will  grow  in  open 
Borders,  and  thrive  very  well  in  fuch  Places.  In 
Aprils  tl^cy  may  be  increa§y  by  parting  their 
Roots,  and  fhould  be  planted  in  Places  expofed  to 
the  Sun. 


CHAP.    VL 

Of  the  Ltrweji  Kinds  of  Perennial 
FLOWERS. 


TH  E  Plants  which  I  (hall  treat  of  in  this 
Chapter,  are  fuch  as  are  of  the  fmalleft 
Kinds,  and  therefore  the  moft  proper  for  the 
Outfides  of  Borders  or.  Garden-beds,  and  to  be 
cultivated  in  fmall  Gardens:  The  firft  I  fhall 
make  mention  of  are  the  Primrofe^  and  Cowjlip , 
Y^hich  are  by  Gardeners  both  included  in  tne 
Name  of  PolyatUbosj  tho^  without  Reafon  ;  for 
the  Primrofe  bears  only  one  Flower  upon  a 
Stalk,  but  the  Cowjlip  indeed  anf\\rers  to  the 
Name  by  bearing  many  Flowers  upon  a  Stem ; 
but  Difficulties  of  this  nature  I  hope  to  fet  to 
rights  fome  other  time  in  a  Botanical  Nomenclator. 
In  the  mean  while  I  Ihall  treat  the  Gardener  in  his 
own  Language. 

K  2  SECT, 
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S  E  C  T.    t 
Of  the  POLTANTHOS. 


THIS  Sort  of  Plant  is  generally  divided  by 
the  Gardeners  into  two  Clafles,  viz.  the 
fnmrofe  Kind,  and  the  Cowjlips.  Thefe  are  again 
iMinsJrifhed  by  the  Tcrnis  of  Sif^k  Eowering^ 
thiwUf  Flowerings  Hcfe  in  Hofey  Pe^ahons  and 
Feathers.  The  Single  Flowering  Sorts  I  need  not 
explain,  but  take  notice  only  that  their  Colours 
arc  chiefly  PFhitCj  Tellow,  Redj  Purple^  and  fome- 
tiriies  Violet-coloar^  and  frequently  variegated  in 
their  Flowers.  The  Double  Kinds  are  not  above 
four  in  humber  that  I  know  of,  the  Double  Prim- 
rofe^  the  Double-Paper-fFhtte-Primrgfes  the  Double- 
Red-Primrofe^  and  Double  CowJIip  \  the  Bloflbms  of 
which  are  full  of  Petals. 

T^he  Hofe  in  Hofe  Kind  has  its  Blcflbms  one  in 
another,  without  Cafes.  The  Pentaloons  have 
green  Leaves  about  their  Bloflbms,  which  are 
fometimes  variegated  with  the  fanie  Cotours  of 
the  Flowers  they  encompafs-,  and  the  Feathers^ 
which  feem  by  nature  to  be  at  firfl:  defign'd  for 
Hofe  "in  Hofe^  have  their  Blojfoms  fo  fplit  and  curl'd, 
that  they  foniewhat  refemble  Bunches  of  Fea- 
thers. Of  thefc  there  are  many  Varieties,  which 
are  multiply'd  evei7  Year  by  fowing  their  Seeds, 
The  Curious  in  this  way  fow  them  in  February ^ 
upon  a  Place  prepared  with  Earth  taken  out  of 
decay'd  Willows,  often  refreftiing  the  new-fown: 
Spot  with  Water,  and  keeping  it  fliaded  from  the 
Sun  all  Jpril  and  May^  till  the  young  Plan$s  are- 

above 
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above  Ground.  The  Seedlings  To  rais'd,  will  be 
fit  to  tranfplant  into  Beds  the  J/z/y,  or  Auguji  af- 
ter they  are  fown :  The  Soil  ihould  be  fomewhat 
binding,  and  their  Expofure  to  the  Morning  Sun  5 
fo  will  they  be  prepared  to  bloffom  the  March  and 
April  following.  Thefe  Plants  nuy  be  likewife 
propagated  by  parting  their  Roots  in  Auguft,  which 
IS  a  much  better  Scafon  for  that  Work  than  the 
Springy  altho*  it  may  be  done  at  that  time,  even 
when  they  are  in  Flower.  I  have  obferved,  that 
fuch  Polyantbos  as  I  have  cultivated,  began  to  lofe 
the  Beauty  of  their  Colours,  if  I  let  themftand  two 
Years  without  parting,  and  even  then  would  de- 
cline ;  fo  that  I  advifc  every  one  who  covets  this 
,  Plant  in  Perfeftion,  to  fow  them  every  Year,  and 
tranfplant  them  frequently.  The  Primrofe  Kinds 
of  thefe  bloflbm  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  the  Cow- 
fiipf  ^bout  fix  Inches  high;  both  Sorts  may  be 
planted  near  the  Edges  of  Borders,  and  near 
Houfes,  for  the  fake  of  their  pretty  Smell. 

But,  to  leave  the  Garden  a  little,  I  mull  recom- 
mend  to  my  Reader  the  Planting  fome  of  the  com- 
mon Sorts  that  grow  in  the  Woods,  in  fome  of  the 
moft  Rural  Places  about  his  Houfe ;  for  I  think 
nothing  can  be  more  delightful  than  to  fee  great 
mimbers  .of  thefe  Flowers,  accompanied  with  Fio- 
fetSy  growing  under  Hedges,  Avenues  of  Trees, 
and  Wildernels-works, 


S  E  C  T.    n. 
Of  the  AURICULA, 

THIS  Flower,  above  all  others,  has  been  the 
Pride  of  the  Gardeners,  and  was  fo  much  in 
cfteem  fome  few  Years  ago,  that  I  have  known 

K  3    '  one 
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one  Root  6f  it  fold  for  twenty  Guineas  5  But  tliat 
was  indeed  when  they  began  firft  to  appear  in  our 
Climate.  The  Art  of  riifing  them  was  difcover- 
ed,  aJid  became  familiar,  and  the  fbolilh  Vanity  of 
cjiminifhing  a  Fortune  for  a  S^tt  of  Flowers  was 
then  laid  afide  -,  and  now,  the  Coliedlons,  which 
vrere  before  without  Price,  may  be  purchafed.  i^n 
reafonable  Terms.  The  Fkmoers  arc  indeed  very 
delightful,  as  well  for  their  furprizing  Varieties,  ii 
the  Fragrancy  of  dieir  Smell.  They  Wofifom  in 
JlfrU^  aiKl  are  in  die  bright  of  their  Bloom  about 
the  Twentieth  of  that  Month  :  They  blow  cbm- 
m6diy  about  fix  Inches  high.  The  numerous  Va- 
rieties of  thefe  Flowers  are  all  diftinguilh'd  by  the 
Names  and  Tides  of  Great  Men  ;  aiid  I  have  oF- 
ten  diought  of  ^  pleafant  Expreflkm  of  a  Friend  of 
mine  concerning  thefe  Flowers,  and  tlrcir  extrava- 
gant Prices,  ^at  the  Auricula's  incredfed  fo  /4/?, 
and  the  Great  and  Wife  Men  decreafed  fo  fafi^  that 
in  a  fhort  tifhe  this  ^rihe  of  Plants  would  want 
Men  of  Note  to  take  their  Names  from.  But  if  it  is 
•poQiWe  for  us  to  admire  the  Beauties  of  this  flow^ 
er^  when  we  may  raife  them  with  a  little  Trouble, 
and  a  moderate  Expence,  my  Reader  may  fupply 
himfelf  with  them  by  following  the  Directions  I 
fhiall  here  lay  down  for  their  Culture ;  and  riiat  he 
piay  be  a  right  Judge  of  what  are  good  among 
them  when  they  come  to  blow,  I  (hall  prefent  him 
with  a  Table  of  their  feveral  good  Qualities  re- 
quired by  the  Ikilful  Florifts.,  A  good  yiuricula 
ought  to  have  the  following  Excellencies:  Ftrft^ 
That  the  Flower-ftem  be  ftrong  and  fubftantial: 
Secondly^  The  Fbot^ftalks  of  the  Flowers  muft  be 
fhort,  and  capable  of  fupporting  the  Bloffoms  up- 
right: Thirdly^  That  the  Pipe  or  Neck  of  each 
Flower  h&  fhort:  Fourthly^  That  the  Flowers  be 
hrge,  and  of  a  regular  Form :  Fifthly^  Their  Co- 
lours  fhould  be  bright,  and  well  nlix^d:  Sixthly^ 
I  That 
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That  the  Eye  be  large^  rou?id,  and  of  a  good  fFhile  : 
Seventblyy  That  the  Flowers  fpread  themfelves  flat, 
and  be  no  ways  inclinable  to  Cup :  And,  Laftly^ 
That  there  be  a  good  ^rufs  of  Flowers  equally 
fpread  upon  the  Stalk. 

With  thefe  Perfeftions  we  may  account  an^^ 
rictda  to  be  good,  and  fh)m  fuch  only  we  ought 
to  fivve  Seeds  for  lowing,  and  propagating  others, 
if  we  hope  for  Succefe ;  and  as  a  Help  to  our  De- 
fign,  let  us  confult  the  Chapter  relating  to  the 
Generation  of  Plants^  and  improve  the  Var^etyj 
by  placing  fuch  Flowers  as  are  of  the  moft  difia-* 
ent  Colours  together  whilft  they  are  m  B]o(Fom  ; 
that  fo  the  Seed-vejfels  of  the  one  may  receive  the 
i)i{/?  of  the  other,  and  by  that  means  give  us  an 
agreeable  Mixture  of  Colours  in  thofe  Plants  wc 
raifc  fix)m  Seed ;  and  it  would  be  well  worth  our 
Enquiry,  whether  the  Seeds  thus  impregnatcdj 
partake  more  of  the  Shape,  or  of  the  Colours  of 
the  Rowers  of  the  Mother  Plant ;  to  be  certain  of 
which,  the  Plant  you  make  trial  of  muft  be  ca- 
ftrated  of  its  Apices^  before  they  are  xipe  or  burft 
open. 

The  Seeds  of  this  Flower  ftiould  be  gathered  afr 
foon  as  the  Flower-Jiem  is  yellow,  and  the  Seed^ 
wjfels  come  to  their  full  Growth.  In  the  faving 
andpreferving  of  thefe  Seeds^  as  well  as  all  others, 
I  would  advife  that  the  whole  Trufs  or  Buruh  of 
Seed-vejfels  be  gathered  with  the  FJower-ftem^  and 
remain  upon  it  till  the  Time  of  Sowing ;  for 
certainly  nothing  contributes  more  to  the  Strength 
and  Vigour  of  Plants  to  be  raifedfrom  Seeds^  than 
^  right  Method  of  preferving  fuch  Seeds  till  the 
Time  of  Sowing  ;  and  what  can  better  inftnidt  us 
in  that  Method  than  Nature  itfelf .?  Here,  I  fup- 
pofe,  fome  People  will  find  fault  with  my  Advice, 
and  be  apt-  to  fay,  that  if  the  Stems  of  Amcuysj 
with  their  Seed-veJfels  ^  had  remainM  upon  the 
K  4  Plant, 
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Plants  the  Seeds  would  have  fallen  to  the  Ground  as 
foon  as  they  had  been  ripe  ;  and  where  is  then  my 
Argument,  that  Nature  would  keep  them  cafed  up 
all  the  Winter,  as  I  propofe  to  do  from  her  Example  ? 

To  thefe  I  anfwer,  that  the  Seeds  of  Vegetables 
are  like  the  Eggs  of  Fowls,  which,  after  they  are 
perfedted  in  the  Matrices  of  either,  will  only  keep 
good  a  certain  time  before  they  ought  to  be  fet, 
or  put  into  a  proper  Pofture  for  Hatching  y  the 
Seeds  which  fall  to  the  Ground  are  nourilhed  by 
the  Earth  they  fall  upon,  till  the  proper  Ferment 
bcgms  for  their  Vegetation.  Ax^d  if  they  are  kept  in 
their  Cells  till  a  proper  Seafon  for  Sowing,  it  is  ve- 
ry  reafonable  to  believe  they  will  find  here  a  na- 
tural Nourifliment,  fince  it  is  known  that  they 
were  perfefted  from  the  fame  Juices  in  the  fame 
CeUsy  and  that  were  they  to  lie  dry  in  a  Chamber 
for  fix  Months,  without  either  Earth  or  their  own 
natural  Npuriftiment  to  feed  from,  they  muft  cer- 
tainly lofe  their  Strength,  altho'  perhaps  they  may 
not  entirely  decay.  But,  to  proceed :  The  Seeds 
of  the  Auricula  fhould  be  gather*d  in  a  dry  Morn- 
ing, as  I  have  direded,  and  laid  upon  Sheets  of 
Paper  in  fuch  Places  where  three  Hours  Sun  may 
pafs  over  them  ?very  Day  for  near  a  Month,  till 
they  are  out  of  danger  of  growing  mouldy,  then 
may  they  be  laid  by  in  a  dry  Place  till  the  Firft 
oiFehruary ;  at  which  time  the  Seeds  may  be  cleansed 
out,  and  fown  in  the  following  manner : 

Prepare  a  Box  of  Oak  or  Deal  four  Foot  long, 
two  Foot  wide,  and  fix  Inches  deep,  with  Holes  in 
the  bottom  fix  Inches  difl:ant  from  one  another.  In 
this  Box  lay  two  Inches  thick  of  Cinders  of  Sea-coal^ 
and  over  them  fpread  fome  fine,  fandy  Loam  the 
Depth  of  three  Inches,  over  which  fift  fome  Earth 
taken  out  of  hollow  Willow-trees,  till  the  Box  is  full ; 
and  then  fow  the  Seeds  on  the  top  without  any 
Covering  of  Earth,  only  prefllng  them  /into  .the 

Mould 
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Mould  with  a  Piece  of  flat  Board,  to  fettle  them  be- 
low the  Edges  of  the  Box,  that  in  watering,  the 
light  Seeds  may  not  float  over  the  Brims  ;  this  Se- 
minary muft:  be  continually  refrefhed  with  Water, 
fo  that  it  never  be  dry,  for  without  a  confl:ant  Moi* 
fture  the  Seeds  will  never  come  up.  It  is  necef- 
lary  to  cover  the  whole  with  a  Net,  to  prevent  the 
Birds  from  deflxoying  the  Seed  ;  and  likewife  to 
acquaint  the  Gardener,  that  from  the  time  of  Sow* 
ing  to  the  beginning  of  April  the  Box  fhould  be 
fo  placed  to  receive  the  Heat  of  the  Sun,  but  after 
that  time  fhould  be  removed  into  fome  ihady 
Place,  lefl:  the  young  Seedling  Plants  be  icorch*d 
and  withered  away.  But  if  it  ihoufd  fo  happen, 
thro*  the  Negleft  of  watering,  that  the  Seeds  do 
not  come  up  the  firft  Year,  let  the  Cafe  be  preferved 
till  the  Year  following,  and  there  will  certainly  be 
a  good  Crop,  as  I  have  often  experienced. 

The  Seedlings  will  be  ftrong  enough  to  tranfplant 
the  July  or  Auguft  after  they  appear  above  Ground  •, 
they  fhould  then  be  planted  about  four  Inches 
diflant  from  one  another,  in  Beds  of  light  Earth 
well  fifted,  where,  if  poffible,  they  may  only  en- 
joy the  Morning  Sun,  and  it  will  be  necefTary  to 
Ihade  them  even  from  that  Warmth  for  a  Fortnight 
after  Planting.  The  April  afterwards  you  may 
exped:  fome  of  them  will  begin  to  fhew  themfelves, 
and  then  as  they  anfwer  the  good  Qualities  I  have 
mentioned,  tranfplant  them  into  Pots  fill*d  with 
any  one  of  the  following  Smb. 

Firjij  To  half  a  Load  of  Sea  Sand,  add  one 
Load  of  Loamy  Soil,  and  one  Load  of  Melon 
Earth  ;  let  all  thcfe  be  well  mix*d  and  fifted  toge- 
ther. 

Second  Earthy  Take  one  Load  of  Sandy  Loam, 
to  which  add  the  like  Quantity  of  Melon  Earth  % 
mix  and  fift  them  togedier. 

mrd 
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third  Earthy  Take  of  rotted  Wood,  ortheBof- 
tdm  erf"  a  Wood  Pile,  one  Load,  to  which  add  the 
feftie  Quantity  bf  Loam,  and  half  a  Load  of  Me- 
1^1  Earth  prepaid  as  the  other  Earths. 

I  have  akeady  hinted  in  the  firft  Part,  but  I 
Iball  once  more  take  Notice,  that  alj  mix'd  Soils  or 
Gbmpoil  (hould  lie  fome  time,  for  the  feveral 
Parts  to  incorporate  with  one  another  before  thej^ 
are  ufed.  The  three  Sorts  1  have  here  fet  down 
hive  been  made  ufe  of  by  feveral  Gatdencrs  with 
Saccefe.  I  fliall  not  pretend  to  fay  which  is  the 
tefti  for  I  have  feen  Aurictda^s  blow  %ell  in  each 
bf  ttem,  therefote  fhall  leave  my  Reader  to  plealb 
himfelf.  I  tltink  there  remains  litde  more  for  me 
tb  fay  concerning  this  Flower^  than  to  take  Notice 
Irf  the  Method  dbmmoniy  ufed  in  the  blowing  them> 
wWch  is  thus.  Set  your  Pots  upon  Shelves,  ohc 
above  another,  in  fuch  a  Part  df  the  Gai'deii  where 
ijie  Mornii^  Sun  may  only  come  at  them,  and  as 
jthefe  Flowers  are  comnfionly  covered  With  a  folt  of 
Duji  which  contributes  in  great  ^eafutie  to  nKikc 
thern  beautiful,  fofee  Covering  muft  be  provided 
for  their  Shdter  againft  Rainis,  which  are  apt  to 
wafli  it  away,  and  deftroy  th€ir  Colours.  The 
Seafons  for  paiting  dieir  Roo^s  are  either  when 
tliey  are  in  Flower  or  about  St.  James's  Tide,  but 
the  listtter  is  judg*d  to  be  the  teft.  And  now  I 
ihall  conclude  this  SeAicm  of  the  Auriculas  with  a 
Word  or  two  of  Advkc  to  the  curious  Florift, 
that  he  obferves  to  kdq>  them  from  much  Wet  in 
the  Winter,  often  taking  away  their  rotted  Leaves^ 
and'diat  he  does  not  let  the  firft  Week  in  January 
pals  (if  the  Weather  Will  permit)  without  taking 
the  decay'd  Earth  from  about  the  Roots  of  his 
Flower Sy  and  filling  up  the  Pots  with  frefli,  ftoxn 
his  Heap  of  prepared  Soil.  By  which  Means  his 
Plants  will  be  ftxong  againft  their  Flowering  Sea- 
fon. 

S  E  C  T^ 
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SECT.  m. 

0/  the    BLACK  HELLEBORE^ 
w  Chriftmas-Flower. 

OF  thefc  Plants  there  are  reckoned  three  Sorts 
among  the  Gardeners,  which  are  all  Dwarfs^ 
tod  very  proper  for  fmall  Gardens,  feldom  blof- 
ibming  above  half  a  Foot  from  the  Ground ; 
the  moft  forward  Blower  of  them  is  the  Black 
Hellebore  with  the  tVhite  Flower^  which  be^ns 
to  bloflbm  about  Cbriftmas^  and  continues  till  Febru- 
ary ;  the  fecond  Sort  is  that  with  a  Green  Flower 
blofibming  about  the  fame  time ;  and  the  third 
Sort  has  a  fmall  cut  Leaf  almoft  like  Fennel^  and 
bears  zTellow  Flower  in  May  5  all  thefe  are  propa- 
gated by  parting  the  Roots  in  September^  and  de- 
light in  a  fandy  Soil  and  Shade.  I  have  indeed, 
taken  off  their  off-fets,  and  planted  them  wheh 
they  were  in  Flower;  but  Autumn  i^  much  better. 
As  yet  I  have  not  feen  any  ripe  Settds  bf  flicfe 
Plants ;  but  I  fuppofe  it  was  for  want  of  examir 
hing  them  at  due  Seafon;  if  they  bear  ahy,  as  1 
iam  pretty  well  affured  they  do,  the  propd*  Sftafon 
of  lowing  them  is  as  fo6n  as  they  are  ripe.  Every 
one  of  thefe  Sorts  are  fo  rare,  that  they  are  hardly  to 
be  met  with,  unle6  at  Mr.  FaircUl^s  at  Hoxton. 

SECT.    iV. 
Of  the  GENTIANELLA. 

TH  LS  Plant  is  one  of  the  loweft  Race  5  I  havfe 
feen  but  one  Sort  cultivated  in  our  Englijh 
Gardens,  aldio*  there  are  many  Varieties  of  it  fre- 

quendy 
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quendy  found  in  die  Dutch  CoUeftions,  and  thofc 
of  Neighbouring  Countries ;  die  Flowers  of  that 
Kind  which  are  known  to  us,  almoft  touch  the 
Ground,  but  are,  notwithftanding  their  Humility, 
as  great  an  Ornament  to  a  Garden  as  any  Flower 
I  ever  faw ;  the  Bloffbms  open  in  Aprils  and  alfo 
frequendy  appear  in  November  and  December^  if  the 
Weather  be  open  -,  their  admirable  Blue  Colour  is 
hardly  to  be  imitated  by  Ultra-Marine  itfelf,  This 
plant  delights  in  a  fandy  Soil,  where  it  will  put 
forth  many  Slips^  which  may  be  either  p^ted  from 
the  Root  in  March  or  Auguji. 

SECT.    V. 
Of  the  HEPjriCJ. 

TH  E  Hepaticais  of  feveral  Kinds,  viz.  that  with 
the  fingle  White  Flower^  the  fingle  and  double 
Peach  coloured  Flowers,  and  the  fingle  and  double 
Blue  flowering  Kinds ;  thofe  with  the  fingle  Flow- 
ers begin  their.Bloffom  in  January^  if  the  Weather 
be  open,  and  the  double  Flowering  Sorts  blow  a 
Month  later ;  they  are  increafed  by  parting  their 
Roots  either  in  April  or  September^  and  will  only 
thrive  in  a  light  fandy  Soil. 

SECT.    VI. 
.     Of  the  VIOLET. 

THERE  are  feveral  Sorts  of  Violets  commonly 
cultivated  in  Gardens,  the  mofl:  comnion  of 
them  are  the  fingle  Blue  and  fVhite  Kinds,  die  more 
rare  are  the  double  Blue^  the  double  White ^  and 
that  Sort  with  Varvegatei  Leaves  9  ajl  tiie:fe  l^^incjs 

blow 
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blow  in  Marcb^  and  befides  their  Beauty,  perfume 
the  Air  with  a  moft  delightful  Odour.  The  Sorts 
with  double  Flowers  bloflbm  alfo  in  jiutumn^  if  their 
Roots  are  ftrong.  Thefe  Plants  may  be  increased 
by  tranfplanting  their  Runners^  which  will  of  them- 
felves  take  Root  at  every  Joint  without  any  Art. 

The  proper  Seafon  for  this  Work  is  either  in  Fe- 
hruary  or  September ^  but  the  laft  is  the  beft.  Thefc 
ihould  be  planted  among  Primrofes  and  Cowjlips  un- 
der Hedges,  and  the  moft  rural  Places  of  die  Gar- 
den, or  near  the  Edges  of  Garden-Beds  \  they  de- 
light in  a  binding  Soil  and  (hady  Places. 

SECT.    VII. 
Of  the  DAISIES. 

THE  Daify  is  one  of  the  fmallcft  Plants  that 
grows,  its  Flowers  blowing  above  three  Inches 
from  the  Ground.  The  Sorts  commgnly  known 
and  cultivated  in  Gardens,  are  the  Double-Red^  the 
Double  White^  the  Double  Red  and  White^  the  Cox- 
comb^ or  Rainbow  Baify^  and  the  Hen  and  Chicken 
Daify  •,  the  laft  of  diefe  has  litde  Stalks  of  Bowers 
growing  out  of  the  main  Bloflbms  ;  befides  thefe, 
I  have  feen  near  fifty  different  Sorts  which  were 
rais'd  from  Seed  in  one  Year  by  Mr.  Fairchild  at 
Hoxton^  which  I  fuppofe  were  produced  by  the 
Coupling  of  the  Mother-Plants  one  with  another  ; 
for  which  Reafon  I  would  adyife  every  curious 
Gardener  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  his  beft  Baiftes^  that 
have  ftood  near  enough  to  couple,  about  Auguft^  or 
early  in  the  Spring,  that  he  may  furnifli  himfelf 
with  Varieties.  Thefe  Plants  are  increased  by 
parting  their  Roots  either  in  the  Spring  or  Autuma 
Seafons,  and  love  a  binding  Soil,  They  make 
pretty  Edgings  for  Flower-Beds. 

SECT. 


SEC  T.  vm. 

Of  the  'tBRIF%  or  SEA-^GILLn 
FLOWER. 

Ifiave  had  three  Sorts  ef  ^rifi^  the  Cmmon^ 
the  Searki  H(merin^  Sort,  and  that  with  the 
H^c  Fhwer.  Thefe  are  onlv  proper  for  Edgings 
of  large  Borders  in  lon§  Walks,  or  the  moft  ruc^e 
Parts  of  Gardens;  Aey  bloffi>m  in  A&y  and  con- 
tinue a  long  tinie  in  rltmsr.  We  niay  propagate 
them  from  Slips  in  Augufi  or  Mar ch^  they  love  a 
ftrong  Soil.  N.  B.  The  Sea  ^inks  make  good  Edg- 
ings for  long  Walks,  and  may  be  propaged  after 
the  fame  manner  as  the  former. 

I  have  now  given  my  Reader  an  Account  <rf"  all 
the  Perennial  Plants^  which  I  think  are  worthy  of 
our  Care  in  Gardens^  and  fhall  next  proceed  to  give 
proper  Direftions  for  the.  Culture  of  the  next  De- 
gree of  Horkilan  Plants  with  Bulbous  Reofs. 


C  H  A  P.    VIL 

Qf  Bulbpus,  or  Onion  rpofed  Ffimis. 

ALT  HO'  a  Bulb  is  properly  fuch  a  Root  as  is 
round  and  fuccuknt,  made  of  many  Tunics 
wrap^  over  each  o^er,  like  the  Root  of  m  Oman  i 
jet  according  to  the  Gardener^  I  fliall  comprel^eod 
under  the  Title  of  Bulbous  Rooted  Plants^  tte  -41^- 
monies  and  Ranunculas ,  tho'  their  Rbots  <^r 
from  the  Shape  I  h^ve  defcrib'd  a  Bulb  tp  be  .of. 
I  dcfign  in  this  Chapter  to  Ipeak  fitt^  if  thofe 

Stdbs^ 
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Bulhs^  or  dry  Roots  (as  they  are  called  by  fome) 
which  are  commonly  taken  out  of  the  Ground  eve- 
ry Year,  as  foon  as  their  Stalks  are  decayed. 

SECT.    I. 
OftberULIP. 

IH  E  ^ultp  wants  nothing  (in  my  Opinion) 
but  a  grateful  Scent  to  make  it  the  fineft 
r  in  the  World  ;  there  are  infinite  Varieties 
of  it  vaftly  different  from  each  other,  which  difplay 
their  Beauties,  and  eclipfe  the  Glories  of  all  other 
P/^»/jof  the  Garden.  Thefe  Ornaments  of  Na- 
ture are  as  kind  as  they  are  beautiful,  fome  or 
other  of  them  bloflbming  from  January  to  the  lat- 
ter End  of  May.  They  are  divided  into  two  Claf- 
fes^  viz.  the  Pracoce  Tulips^  or  early  Blowers,  and 
the  Serotinej  or  later  Blowers ;  and  thefe  may  bp 
diftinguifh'd  by  their  double  and  ftngle  Flowers. 
Again,  with  refpeft  to  their  Colours  and  Stature, 
they  have  other  Denominations,  as  Bagetts^  which 
are  the  talleft  Blowers,  commonly  Purples  and 
White  marbled  \  Secondly,  Agates,  which  blow  fhorter 
than  the  former,  whofe  Eowerszre  vcin'd  with  two 
Colours;  and  Thirdly,  Bizars,  which  have  four 
Colours,  tending  to  Tellows  and  Reds  of  feveral 
Sorts.  The  Varieties  of  thefe  Kinds  are  feverally 
diftinguilh'd  by  the  Names  of  Cities,  or  fijch  like 
Charafters.  The  good  Qualities  of  Tulips,  which 
the  Gardeners  generally  approve  of,  are  the  Beau^ 
ties  of  their  Colours,  the  Strength  and  Height  of 
their  Flower-ftems,  and  that  their  Flowers  be  of  the 
Shape  of  an  Egg,  without  (harp  Points  on  the  Top 
of  their  Petals,  but  above  all,  their  Novelty.' 

I  have  often  wondered  at  the  extravagant  Price 
which  has  been,  and  even  dt  this  Day  is,  given  for 

thefe 
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Aefc  Flowers  in  Holland  and  Bander s^  when  every 
Year  produces  fo  many  new  Varieties  -,  there  are 
indeed  the  beft  iri  thofe  Countries  that  I  have  ever 
feen  •,  but  I  believe  if  we  in  England  took  the  right 
way  for  their  Management,  we  might  foon  boaft 
of  our  good  Succefe,  and  propagate  great  Num- 
bers of  them  at  a  very  cheap  Rate.  For  this  End, 
I  fhall  fet  down  fome  Trials  I  have  already  made, 
and  offer  fome  reafonable  Conjeftures  which  may 
yet  ferther  contribute  to  their  Improvement. 

The  Method  of  railing  them  from  Seeds,  is 
what  I  (hall  firft  oSer  t(f  my  Reader.  The  Flower 
Stems  being  left  remaining  upon  the  Roots,  will 
perfeft  their  Seeds  about  July^  which  will  be  fit  to 
gather  when  the  Seed-Veffels  begin  to  crack  or  burft 
open.  They  Ihould  then  be  cut  clofe  to  the 
Ground  in  a  dry  Day,  and  laid  in  fome  dry  Place 
till  September^  which  is  the  moft  proper  Seafon  for 
lowing  tjiem,  and  the  following  Spring  they  will 
come  up,  if  they  are  kept  under  Shelter.  The 
firft  Year  their  Roots  will  be  no  bigger  than  Wheat 
Corns  ^  but  after  their  fecond  Appearance  above 
Ground  they  may  be  taken  from  the  Pot  or  Cafe 
they  were  fown  in,  and  fow*d  or  Iprinkltd  over 
a  Bed  of  natural  fandy  Soil  well  fifted,  where  the 
Thicknefs  of  half  an  Inch  of  the  fame  Earth  ftiould 
be  ijpread  over  them  \,  thus  may  they  remain  with- 
out any  Culture ;  then  adding  half  an  Inch  of 
lEarth  for  Covering  every  Year  till  they  begin  to 
blow,  which  will  be  in  five  or  fix  Years  after  fow- 
ing  :  But  let  no  Man  be  difcouraged  at  the  Length 
of  the  time  they  lie  in  the  Ground  without  Blow- 
ing, the  Plant  will  anfwer  his  Expectation ;  let  him 
fow  every  Year,  and  he  will  gain  new  Varieties 
fucceflively ,  when  his  firft  Seminary  begins  to 
blow.  I  have  known  many  fine  Tulips  raifed  by 
this  Means,  but  have  once  heard  of  a  large  Bed 
of  Seedlings ,    which  were  only  of  plain  Colours 

with« 
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without  Variegations;  but  that  might  happen  from 
the  Qualities  of  thofe  Flowers  which  the  Seeds 
were  faved  from.  But,  however,  if  by  chance  our 
young  Nurfery  fhould  prove  all  of  them  plain 
Flowers,  we  are  not  yet  without  hopes,  the  Plain- 
ncfs  of  their  Colours  I  fuppofe  to  proceed  from  a 
StrengtH  of  Nature,  as  we  are  fure  the  Variega- 
tions of  all  Flowers  are  the  EfFeds  of  Weaknefs, 
and  want  of  Nouriflunent :  For  whoever  has  cul- 
tivated thofe  Sorts  of  2l////)j  which  arecalPd^Br^^^^n, 
muft  know  they  are  of  plain  Colours,  and  are 
always  large,  tall-blowing  Flowers  \  *tis  froni  thofe 
Breeders  are  commonly  produced  the  Flowers  of  the 

greateft  Value  for  their  Stripes  fake;  now  and 
len  one  of  them  breaking  (as  they  term  it )  into 
beautiful  Mixtures  of  Colour  or  Variegations. 
This  Alteration  of  Tulips  is  reckoned  by  the  Gar- 
deners to  be  the  Effeft  of  Chance  ;  but  I  believe, 
the  two  following  Obfervations  will  explain  the 
Myftery.  Near  Brujfels  a  Man  is  famous  for  a 
litde  Spot  of  Ground,  in  which,  by  fome  ftrange 
Virtue  ( as  is  reported )  thefe  Breeding  Tulips 
change  themfel vcs  into  fine,  variegated  Flowers ;  in- 
fomuch  that  their  Roots  are  brought  thither  from 
fcveral  Parts,  to  be  educated  and  brought  up  for 
the  niceft  CoUeftions,  and  Money  given  for  their 
(landing.  In  that  Place  it  is  rare  if  three  in  five 
do  not  break  into  Stripes  the  firft  Year  after  they 
are  planted :  But  this  Alteration  I  think  may  be 
accounted  for,  by  examining  the  Soil ;  which  is  no- 
thing but  common  Rubbifli  fifted,  or  at  moft,  there 
is  not  one  twentieth  Part  of  it  natural  Soil. 

It  is  very  plain  that  a  Soil  of  this  nature  muft 
impoverifh  the  Roots  that  are  fet  in  it,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Flowers  muft  fome  way  or  other  ftiew 
the  Dift:emper  of  the  Roots  from  whence  they 
fpring.*"  And  to  continue  the  Variegations  of  3«- 
lips^  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground  every  Year 
Paht.  II.  L  as 
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^  foon  2ts  they  have  done  blowing ;  for  if  they 
were  always  to  remain  in  the  Earth,  they  would  ill 
time  become  plain  Rowers.  But,  Secondly ^^  the 
other  Obfervation  I  have  made  concerning  the 
Striping  of  thefe  Flowers^  was  in  a  Gentleman's 
Garden  near  London^  who  planted  a  Bed  of  Breed- 
ing Tulips ,  and  the  following  Year,  when  they  came 
to  blow,  he  found  a  fine  ftriped  Tulip  at  each  Cor- 
ner of  the  Bed,  and  none  of  the  others  were  any 
ways  a!ter*d  :  This  I  fuppofe  happened  from  four 
large  Pyramid  Tews^  which  then  grew  at  sfeveral 
Corners  of  the  Bed,  and  had  exhaufted  the  natu- 
ral Strength  of  the  Soil  about  thent.  I  fliall  there- 
fore recommend  thefe  Obfervations  to  the  ferrous 
Confideration  of  every  ingenious  Florijt.  And  now, 
fuppofing  that  by  thefe,  or  any  other  Means,  a 
Gentleman  is  ftock'd  with  a  good  CoUeftion  of  Ra- 
rities of  this  Sort,  I  fhall  proceed  to  acquaint  him 
of  the  proper  Method  of  planting  and  cultivating 
them  ;  and,  firft,  of  the  Soil. 

In  Holland^  where  I  have  feen  the  fineft  Col- 
leftion3  of  this  Sort  of  Flower^  the  Soil  is  naturally 
fendyj  as  near  as  I  can  judge,  about  two  Parts  in 
three  of  Sea-fand  to  one  of  common  black  Earth  r 
In  this  Soil  only,  I  have  feen  of  the  Baggett  Kind  of 
TulipshloSfym  aboVe  three  Foot  high,  and  the  other 
Sorts  in  proportion.  The  Curious  in  that  Country 
always  obferve  two  Things  in  planting  their  Tu- 
lips :  The  Firft  is,  to  plant  all  the  forward  Blowers 
in  a  Bed  together  ;  and  when  they  plant  the  late 
Flowering-kinds,  they  place  the  tailed  Sorts  in 
the  middle  Line  of  the  Bed ,  and  on  each  fide  of 
them  fet  two  Rows  of  the  fliorteft  Blowers.  The 
Seafon  for  putting  in  thefe  Roots  is  always  the 
hG:  Wttk  in  Auguft,  if  the  Weather  be  fair.  They 
give  them  little  Ihelter  till  the  Flower-Buds  appear ; 
and  then  they  defend  them  from  Blights  with  Mats, 
or  painted  Cloth,  ftrain*d  upon  Hoops  s  which  Co- 
vering 
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vering  ferves  alfo  for  fhcltcring  the  Flowers  when 
they  are  blown,  from  Rain  and  the  fcorching  Heat 
of  the  Sun,  either  of  which  would  quickly  fpoil 
the  Bloflbms.  Thefe  Roots  are  always  taken  out 
of  the  Ground  as  foon  as  their  Rower-ftems  begin 
to  decay,  and  being  well  dry'd,  are  laid  up  in  Pa- 
per till  the  Planting  Seafon  returns. 

N.  B.  The  beft  Baggett  Breeders  arecallM  Bag- 
get'Prim(^s,  and  are  fold  in  Holland  now  for  five 
Pounds  per  Hundred.  Thefe  Flowers  are  increafed 
from  Off-fets,  which  grow  about  the  Roots  ;  and 
of  other  Breeders,  the  beft  Sorts  are  the  Van-Por- 
ters,  the  Beau-Regard,  and  a  Violet-Breeder,  which 
I  have  feen  break  into  extraordinary  Colours,  at  Mr. 
fVhitmiWs  at  Hoxton. 

SECT.    II. 

^    Of  the  RANUNCULUS. 

TH^  Ranunculus,  neit  to  the  Tulip,  is  defirable 
for  its  beautiful  Flowers  ;  there  are  many  Va- 
rieties of  it  brought  from  Turky  every  Year,  fo 
that  the  Names  of  every  Sort  now  known  in  Eng- 
land, woqld  rather  be  troublefome  than  inftrudlive 
to  my  Reader.  The  beft  way  will  be  for  him  to 
take  a  view  of  the  feveral  curious  CoUeftions  of 
them  in  the  Gardens  about  London,  when  they 
are  in  flower  :  However,  that  he  may  be  the  bet- 
ter apprifed  of  what  I  defign  to  treat  of  in  this 
Seftion,  I  ftiall  defcribe  fome  few  Sorts  of  them. 
The  Ranunculus  bears  its  Bloflbm  in  April  and  May, 
upon  Stalks  about  fix  or  eight  Inches  high :  The 
Double-flowering  Kinds  are  crouded  with  Petals, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Province-Rofe-Flowers,  and 
fome  of  them  as  large.  The  Colours  of  thofe  Ra- 
nunculufs  I  have  feen,  are  deep  Scarlets  vein*d  with 
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Green  and  Gold  Colours,  Tellgw  tipped  with  Red^ 
WlMe  fpotted  with  Red^  Orange  Colour,  plain 
fVhite^  fellow  with  Blacky  and  one  Sort  of  a  Peach- 
Bloom  Colour  5  which  yet  I  have  only  feen  at  Mr. 
filind's  at  Barns  in  Surrey.  The  Single-kinds  blow 
fomewhat  taller  than  the  others,  and  are  com- 
monly variegated  with  pleafiuit  Colours.  All  thefe 
3re  ittcreafed  by  Off-fets  found  about  the  Roots 
wheft  they  are  taken  up,  and  may  like  wife  be  pro- 
pagated from  Seeds  faved  from  the  Single-kinds  ; 
but  as  they  will  not  ripen  in  England,  we  have  hi- 
therto been  beholden  to  the  French  for  them.  The 
propa*  Seafons  for  fowing  the  Seeds  of  this  Plants 
is  the  latter  end  of  Auguji,  and  the  Soil  which  they 
moft  delight  in,  is  rotted  Leaves,  or  fuch.  Soil  as 
may  be  taken  from  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  in 
Woods  or  Groves  of  long  ftanding. 

Tanner'^  Bark,  or  the  Bottom  of  a  Wood-pile/ 
are  likewile  very  proper  Earths  for  thefe  Flowers^ 
if  they  are  well  fifted  and  mix'd  with  one  third 
Part  of  natural  Soil.  Thefe  Plants  are  fomewhat 
tender,  and  require  fome  Shelter  in  tlie  Winter, 
efpeciaJly  if  they  have  began  to  Ipring  before  the 
Frofts.  The  Seedling  Plants  come  up  the  Spring 
after  they  are  fown,  and  bloflbm  the  fecond  Year ; 
when  they  are  out  of  Flower,  and  the  Stalks  and 
Leaves  are  decayed,  their  Roots  ihould  be  taken 
out  of  the  Ground,  and  being  well  dry'd  in  the 
Sun,  muft  be  prelerved  in  dry  Sand  till  the  latter 
end  of  September,  which  is  the  \x&  Time  for  re- 
planting theni,  if  the  Ground  be  not  over  wet^ 
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SECT.     III. 
Of  ANEMONIES. 

OF  this  Kind  of  Plant  there  are  many  Varie- 
ties, as  well  vfkhfiHgle  as  with  double  Flowers. 
Their  Colours  arc  chiefly  Reds^  Blues^  and  Purples ; 
their  Bloflbms,  which  are  feldom  above  five  or  fix 
Inches  from  the  Ground,  open  themfclves  about 
April  i  and  if  the  Roots  are  fufFered  to  remain  in 
the  Earth,  they  will  again  repeat  their  Flowers  in 
September^  and  continue  blowing  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Winter :  But  it  is  feldom  that  the  Gardeners 
will  leave  any  of  their  choice  Anemony  Rcots  in  the 
Earth  after  the  Spring-bloffom  is  over,    left  they 
decay  by  too  much  Wet,  which  is  frequent  enough 
in  our  Climate,  in  the  Summer  Seafon.   The  Roots 
of  thcfe  Plants  (hould  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground 
and  preferved,   and  replanted    like  thofe   of  the 
Ranunculus^  with  this  Difference  only,    that  yf//^- 
mony^QO^  (hould be  increafcd  by  breaking  ikitKnoti 
afunder,    wliich  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  fmall 
Button,  and  planting  them  after  they  have  laid  two 
or  three  Days  in  the  Sun.     Thcfe  Flowers  love 
a  flindy  Soil  without  Mixture  ,  chiefly  fuch  as  is 
found  about  Batterfeain  Surrey^  whe  e  they  blow 
very  large.     The  S^^eds  of  the  Single-kinds  ripen 
about  the  latter  end  of  May^  and  fliould  be  care- 
fully gathered  as  foon  as  they  begin  to  crack,  or 
fhew  their  Down,  otherwife  the  leaft  Wind  will 
carry  them  away.     From  them  we  may  raife  innu- 
merable Varieties,    if  they  are  fown  in  February^ 
and  lightly  covered  with  Earth.     They  blow  the 
fecond  Year  after  fowing. 

L  cj  SECT, 
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SECT.    IV. 

Of  the  JONSUJIL,    NARCISSUS 
POLTANrHUS,   aud  others  of  the 
fame  Tribe^ 

TH  E  Jonquil  is  a  Flower  generally  admired 
for  its  delightful  Scents  the  Double-kind 
bloflbms  in  Aprils  and  that  with  the  fmgle  Flower 
fomewhat  fooner :  The  Roots^  which  are  bulbous, 
like  thofe  of  the  Tulips  love  a  light,  fandy  Soil,  and 
an  open  Expofure :  They  fhould  be  taken  put  of 
the  Grouiid,  and  re-planted  like  other  Bulbs':  And 
in  like  manner  fhould  be  ordered  the  Narcijfus  Po- 
lyanthus^ whofe  fweet-fcented  Hra;(?n  are  not  lefs  de- 
firable  than  Jonquils.  Thefe,  with  all  other  Kinds 
of  the  Narcijfus^  are  propagated  from  O/V^/5  of  their 
Roots.  Next  to  thofe  I  have  mention'd  in  this 
Seftion,  the  Double-white,  and  Double-yellow  Nar^ 
cijfus  are  worthy  our  Efteem  -,  and  even  the  Com- 
mon Daffodil  is  to  be  admir'd  for  its  pretty  Orna- 
ment in  rural  Parts  of  the  Garden.  All  thefe 
bloflbm  in  the  Spring  about  a  Foot  high, 

S  E  C  T.    V.      . 
Of  the  HTACINTH. 

TH  E  R  E  are  many  Kinds  o(  Hyacinth ;  fome 
with  Jingle  Blue  Flowers,  and  others  with  Jingle 
TVhite  Flowers,  and  .  with  double  Flowers  of  both 
thofe  Colours :  The  Grape  Hyacinth  and  Starry  Hy-* 
acinth  have  alfo  their  Varieties ;  all  which,  as  well 
as  the  Hyacinth  of  Peru,  will  bear  the  Severity  of 
our  Frofts :  AH  of  them,    except  the  laft,  blow 

early 
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early  in  the  Spring,  and  are  moft  of  them  well 
fcented.  They  are  increafed  from  Off-fets  of  the 
Roots  planted  in  September^  in  Beds  of  faady  Soil : 
The  Fhwering-Jlems  of  thefe  Plants^  except  the 
Hyacinth  of  Peru^  are  feldoni  more  th^Ji  half  a  Foot 
high  from  the  Ground. 

SECT.    VI. 

Of  tk    CrCLAMEN,   or   S  0  JF. 
BREAD, 

IH  AVE  feen  near  thirty  Sorts  of  this  Flower 
in  the  Amfterdam  Gardens ;  but  in  Englandy  we 
have  not  above  four  Sorts,  viz.  the  Spring,  Aut 
tumn,  and  Winter-blowing  Kinds,  with  Pink-colour^ d 
Flowers^  and  the  {^ttt-(ctnttdiWbite-floweringK.mA. 
The  laft  is  fomewhat  tender,  and  rarely  found  in 
our  Gardens  ;  but  the  other  Sorts,  which  are  hardy 
enough  to  ftand  abroad  all  the  Year,  are  pretty 
conunon.  Thefe  are  rather  Turnip-rooted  Plants 
than  Bulbs,  and  are  only  propagated  from  Seeds 
fbwn  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  which  indeed  arc 
more  like  Roots  than  Seeds.  Thefe  Plants  arc 
beautiful,  as  well  in  the  Variegation  of  their  Leaves^ 
as  the  delightfiil  Colour  of  their  Flowers :  They 
love  a  light  Soil,  and  can  only  be  tranfplanted  with 
fafety  about  Midfummer,  when  their  heaves  are  de- 
cayed ;  their  Bloffoms  feldonq  rife  above  four  Inches 
from  the  Ground. 
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S  EC  T.    Vll. 
Of  the  GUERNSET-LILLT. 

TH  E  Guernfey'Lilly  has  hardly  its  Equal  for 
Beauty  among  the  Flowering  Race ,  and  yet 
it  is  rarely  found  in  our  Gardens ;.  which  may  be 
perhaps  for  want  of  a  right  Knowledge  of  its 
Culture.  Mr.  JVhitmill  of  Hoxton  has  this  Plant 
flowering  with  him  every  Autumriy  even  from  Off- 
Jets  taken  from  great  Roots.  The  Bloflbms  are 
large,  and  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  Xi/Zy  in  their 
Make,  feemingly  powdered  with  Gold  Duft  upon 
Rofe-colour^ d  Petals.  The  moft  proper  Soil  for 
this  Plant  is  two  third  Parts  of  Sea-land  to  one 
of  natural  Soil,  or  a  light,  fandy  Earth  mixed 
with  an  equal  Quantity  of  Rubbifli.  It  will  bear 
the  Hardlhips  oF  our  Winters,  if  it  be  planted  in 
either  of  the  foregoing  Soils  under  a  warm  Wall  \ 
hut  chiefly  if  it  be  kept  dry.  The  Flower-ftems  of 
this  Plant  are  commonly  about  a  Foot  high.  The 
Off'fets.  will  blow  in  about  three  or  four  Years  after 
they  are  taken  from  the  old  Roots. 

SECT  vm. 

Of  the    GLADIOLUS,    FRITIL- 
LARIJ^S,  and  IRIS. 

TH  E  Gladiolus^  or  Corn-Flag^  bloflbms  in  May^ 
upon  Stalks  of  almofl:  two  Foot  high  -,  the 
Flowers  ar^  of  a  Rofe-colour,  and  lafl:  about  fix 
Weeks.  The  Fritillaries  are  of  feveral  Kinds, 
bloflbming  in  April -y  their  Flowers  are  chequer'd 
with  two  or  three  Colours,  fometimes  PTbite  and 
I  Redy 
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Red^  others  are  Green  and  Brown^  dr  Tellow  z&i 
Black:  They  are  curious  Plants,  and  are  very 
proper  (like  other  Bulbs)  for  Parterres.  The  Iris 
is  likewife  a  numerous  Tribe,  fomc  Sorts  of  them 
bloflbmitig  in  Aprils  others  in  May  and  June: 
Their  Flowers  are  of  fcveral  Colours,  and  their 
Figures  different  5  they  are  all  of  riiem  pretty 
Ornaments  for  Gardens,  and  may  be  increased  by 
Off-Sets  taken  fix)m  their  Roots  wlicn  their  Stalks 
txt  decay'd.  Thefe,  like  other  Bulbs^  Jove  a  light 
Soil. 

S  E  C  T-    IX. 

OftheCOLCHICUM,  andCRO^ 

CVS. 

m 

THE  Colcbicum  has  a  Root  fomewhat  like  the 
Bulb  of  a  Tulip ;  but  its  Flower  refcmbles 
that  of  a  Crocus.  There  are  many  Kinds  of  Col*- 
cbicums\  thofc  vtith  Jif^le  JVhite  and  Pink-cokur^d 
'Flowers^  fome  with  Je?«i/i?  Pinhcolour^d  Blojffbtns^ 
and  anoriicr  Kind  with  Flowers  chequered  with  Pink^ 
Colour  and  fVbite:  All  thefe  Moffom  in  Juguji  and. 
September  about  four  Inches  above  GrouiS  j  thfty 
delight  in  fandy  Soil,  and  will  only  bear  trans- 
planting about  Midfummerj  when  the  Roots  are  en- 
tirely at  reft.  The  Saffron  Crocus  blows  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  Colchicums,  bearing  Purple 
Flowers  of  the  fame  Height  and  Bignefs :  This 
Plant  is  of  great  Ufc  (as  well  as  Beauty)  for  the 
fake  of  its  Pijlillum^  which  is  the  Saffron  ufed  ia 
Medicine.  I  have  often  wonder'd  that  this  Plant 
is  not  more  commonly  cultivated  in  our  Gardens, 
feeing  how  valuable  a  Commodity  it  produces,  be- 
fides  tlie  Pleafure  of  its  Bloflbms,  at  a  Seafon 
^hen  very  few  Flowers  appear.     This  is  one  of 

tlie 
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the  laft  kind  Offices  of  the  departing  Summer, 
and  ftiould  be  taken  Notice  of.  The  Leaves  ap? 
pear  as  foon  as  the  Flower  is  paft,  and  remain 
all  Winter,  which  in  the  Spring  Ihould  be  ty'4 
tc^ether  in  Knots  to  help  the  Increafe  of  xhi^  Roots ^ 
which  will  be  fit  to  remove  or  tranfplant  about 
Mtdfummer.  This  Plant  chiefly  delights  in  chalky 
Ground,  but  will  profper  alfo  in  a  fandy  Soil. 
The  way  of  preparing  the  Saffron  for  Ufe  .Ihould 
have  been  inferted  in  this  Place ;  but  at  preftnt  I 
have  only  an  imperfeft  Account  of  it  •,  and  th^rer 
fore  fhall  defer  it,  till  fome  curious  Perfon  in 
that  Art  has  been  pleafed  to  communicate  to  me 
a  more  exaft  Receipt  for  its  Management  than 
what  I  have  now  by  me,  which  I  fhall  gratefully 
acknowledge.  The  fereral  Kinds  of  Crocus^  which 
bloflfom  in  the  Spring;,  are  the  common  Yellow  and 
Black'ftripedj  the  Tellow  Dutch,  the  early  and  later 
Purples,  and  tht  White  Sort:  AH  thefe  bloffom 
about  February  and  March,  and  make  the  befl: 
Flowering  Edgings  of  the  Spring  ;  the  Roots  may 
be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  in  June,  and  re- 
planted  with  other  Bulbs :  They  are  increafed  by 
Off-Sets,  and  love  a  light  Soil.  The  Crocus  may  be 
likewife  raifed  from  Seed,  as  the  curious  Mr.  WUt-^ 
millYizs experienced,  who  has  raifed  great  Varieties 
by  that  means* 
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S  E  C  T.    X. 

Of  the  SNOJF^DROP,  WINTER^ 
ACONITE,  DENS-CANINU& 
and  ORCHIS,  orSATTRION. 

TH  E  Snow-Drop,  altho'  it  is  a  common  Flower, 
fliould  not  be  wanting  in  Parterres:  It  is  io 
fit  a  Companion  for  the  Crocus,  as  well  in  relpeft 
to  its  Height,  as  time  of  Flowering,  that  it  has 
been  cuftomary  to  plant  them  together.  The 
double  Sort  is  very  agreeable,  as  I  have  obferv*d  it 
at  Mr.  JVhitmiWs.  Their  Culture  likewife  is  the 
fame,  fo  that  one  Trouble  of  the  Gardener  will 
ferve  for  the  Propagation  of  both ;  as  likewife  of  the 
Winter  Aconite,  which  is  alfo  one  of  the  firft  Lead- 
ers of  the  Spring,  beginning  to  difplay  its  pretty 
Tsllow  Blojjbms  about  the  firft  Week  in  January. 
The  Roots  of  this  fort  of  Aconite  are  not  fo  re- 
gular in  their  Shape  as  the  BuVbs  of  the  Crocus^ 
nor  fo  misfhapen  as  the  Roots  of  Anemonies-,  they 
are  fo  fmall,  *tis  hard  to  find  them  when  the  Leaf 
is  decay'd.  This  kind  of  Aconite  will  foon  over- 
run the  Ground  where  *tis  planted,  as  well  by 
fiiedding  its  Seeds  ,  as  from  Off-Sets,  which  its 
Roots  freely  put  forth,  The  Flowers  of  it  are 
never  more  than  three  or  four  Inches  above  the 
Ground.  The  Dens-Caninus,  or  Dog's-tooth'd  Vio- 
let, is  another  Dwarf  like  the  former ;  it  produces 
jtsBloflbms  in  March,  of  a  fFhite  Colour,  fomewhat 
tinged  with  Purple,  like  the  Blofibms  of  the  iS^^////& 
Jeffamine.  This  Plant  muft  be  propagated  like  the 
others  I  have  mentioned  in  this  Seftion,  and,  like 
them,  loves  a  fandy  Soil.  The  Orchis  has  many 
Varieties,  which  may  be  found  in  every  Herbal. 
I  ihall  mentipn  only  three  or  four  Sorts,  which 

are 
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are  commonly  cultivated  by  the  Curious,  fuch  as 
tht  Bee-Flower^  the  Fly-Flower^  the  Lizzard- Flower y 
and  a  more  common  Sort  found  in  Meadows,  with 
Purple  Flower^  :  Thefe  (hould  all  be  removed  with 
Balls  of  Earih  about  their  Roots,  juft  when 
their  Flower-Stems  begin  to  appear  above  the 
Ground  j  they  bloffom  about  half  a  Foot  high  in 
May.  '  '      , 

I  (hall  now  conclude  this  Chapter  of  Bulbous- 
rooted  Plants^  with  acquainting  my  Reader,  as  a 
certain  Rule  which  he  ought  to  obferve,  that 
Bulbs  are  taken  out  of  the  Ground  every  Year 
only  for  the  Prefervation  of  the  Variegation  of 
their  BlofToms;  but  fuch  as  are  not  admired  on 
Account  of  their  Stripes,  fhould  be  left  ftanding 
in  the  Earth  at  leaft  three  Years,  for  the  Benefit  of 
their  Increafe  •,  and  alfo  that  the  moft  fafe  time  of 
removing  Bulbous  RootSy  is  when  the  Leaves  are 
decayed. 


CHAP.    VII. 

OfANNUAL-FLOJVERS,  and 
PLAN  J'Sy  their  Culture  and  Manage- 
ment in  Gardens. 


THE  Plants  which  I  ftiall  treat  of  in  this  Chap- 
ter, are  of  that  Nature,  riiat  the  Method  of 
Culture  proper  for  one  or  two  of  them  will  be 
fufficient  to  inform  my  Reader  of  the  right  way 
of  managing  all  thofe  which  may  be  comprehended 
under  the  Denominations  of  Jfnnuals.    in  ihort, 

the 
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the  curious  Planter  has  no  iTK)re  to  do,  than 
provide  a  Hot-Bed  about  February  or  March  for 
the  Seeds  of  die  moft  tender  Kinds  of  ^nnualsi 
and  to  prepare  the  Soil  of  his  natural  Gardenr 
Beds  for  interring  the  Seeds  of  the  moft  hardy 
Sorts  about  the  niiddk  of  March 'y  and  that  he 
may  with  more  Eafe  be  informed  of  the  fcveral 
Kinds  which  are  now  commonly  ufed  for  the  beau- 
tifying of  Gardens,  I  Ihall  give  him  an  Account^ 
in  two  feparate  Seftions  or  Tables,  of  their  Names^ 
Stature^  particular  Beauties  and  "Times  $f  Flower- 


tng. 
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Of  the  ANNUALS  to  be  raised  in  a 
Hot-^ed. 

I.  np  H  E  African  Marygold  has  a  lai^e  double  TeU 
JL    low  Flower y  blowing  above  two  Foot  high,, 
in  May^  June^  J^y^  Auguft^  and  September, 

II.  The  French  Marygold  has  a  fmaller  Flower 
than  the  former,  Tellow  intermixed  with  /?^^, 
near  two  Foot  high,  bloflonfiing  from  May  to 
September. 

III.  Sweet  Sultan^  three  Sorts,  with  fVhite^  TeU 
lowj  juid  Purple  Flowers ;  they  fmell  like  Muflc, 
and  bloflTom  two  Foot  high  from  June  to  Septem-^ 
ber. 

IV.  Capftcum  Indicum^  or  Guinea  Pepper ^  with, 
long  and  round  Scarlet  Fruit,  for  which  it  is  only . 
admired  ,  begins  to  make .  a  handfome  Show  in 
Gardens  about  July^  and  lafts  till  September.  This 
Plant  is  aboyt  a  Foot  and  a  half  high.  The  com- 
mon 
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man  People  in  Italy  pulverife  the  Yellow  Seeds  ccil- 
tain*d  within  the  Pods  of  this  Plant ,  and  ufe  it 
inftead  of  Pepper ;  and  Dr.  Compton^  late  Bifliop 
of  London^  frequently  eat  of  it  in  the  fame  way; 

V.  Marvel  of  Peru,  two  Sorts  ;  one  with  Red 
and  TeUow  Fhwers^  the  other  Purple  and  White  : 
Thefe  blow  from  July  to  September^  two  Foot 
high. 

•  YL  jimarantbuSj  two  Sorts;  the  Tricolor  and 
Cocl^s-Comb  i  the  firft  is  only  beautifiil  in  its  Leaves^ 
which  are  variegated  with  Scarlet^  Tellow^  and 
Greeny  the  fecond  is  admired  for  its  Scarlet  Flow- 
ers ^  like  Coc^S'Combs.  Thefe  are  Ornamental 
Plafits  from  July  to  September^  growing  about  two 
Poot  high. 

VII.  Convolvulus^  three  Kinds  -,  the  Major ^  with 
a  Purple  Flower ;  the  Minor ^  a  Blue  Flower ^  varie- 
gated with  Tellow  and  fVbite ;  and  the  Scarlet  Flow- 
ering Kind :  Thefe  blow  from  June  to  Auguji^ 
and  creep  upon  the  Ground. 

VIIL  Female  Balfomes^  three  Sorts;  the  Rofe 
Colour,  the  Purple^  and  the  White  l^xnA^:  Thefe 
bloffom  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high,  from  June 
till  September. 

IX.  Belviderey  or  Pyramid-Buttiy  a  pretty  G^-ef^?;/, 
without  Flowers,  about  two  Foot  high. 

X.  Bujh  Baftl^  a  fmall  Sbrub^  about  a  Foot  high, 
with  fweet-fcented  Leaves.  His  Royal  Highnefs 
the  Grand  Duke  of  Tufcany  prefented  me  one  Year 
with  above  fifty  different  Sorts  of  Baftls. 

XL  Naftur- 
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XI.  Nafturtium  Indicum^  or  Indian  Crejfes^  two 
Sorts,  one  large,  the  other  fmall,  has  Flowers 
variegated  with  Tellow  and  Scarlet  -,  they  rua. 
upon  the  Ground,  and  blow  from  May  till  Septem- 
ber. 

XII.  The  Senfttm  Plants,  two  Sorts,  one  of 
which  is  called  the  Humble  Plants  becaufe  the 
Leaves  of  it  fell  down  to  the  Ground  upon  the 
Approach  of  a  Man's  Hand ,  and  the  Senfttive 
Plant  (:urls  up  its  Leaves  by  touching  it :  Thefe 
two  muft  be  conftantly  kept  under  Glafles  all  the 
Summer, 

I  muft  beg  the  Reader's  Pardon  .if  I  introduce 
the  Tuberofe  among  the  Annuals  of  the  Hot-Bed^ 
which  every  one  knows  to  be -a  lafting  Bulhofe 
Root  in  Italy  \  but  as  it  is  Annual  with  us,  I  hope 
to  be  excufed :  The  Roots  of  it  muft  be  planted  in 
the  Hot-Bed  with  the  other  Plants  of  this  Sedion, 
and  muft  be  kept  from  Water  till  the  Leaves  be- 
gin to  put  forth.  In  July  and  Auguft,  their  Flow- 
ers appear  upon  Stems  of  three  Foot  high,  which 
afford  a  moft  agreeable  Scent. 

For  the  more  particular  Management  rf  the 
Plants  I  have  here  mentioned,  my  Reader*  muft 
take  Notice,  that  when  the  Seeds  are  come  up, 
the  young  Plants  fhould  be  trianfplanted  at  tour  In- 
ches Diftance  from  each  other,  *and  (hould  not  quit 
the  Hot-Bed  till  the  fecond  Week  in  May:  They 
will  then  bear  the  Air  of  our  Climate,  if  they  have 
by  Degrees  been  ufed  to  it. 


SECT. 
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SECT  ir. 

Of  the  ANNUAL  PLANtStoheJown 
in  the  Natural  Ground. 

THE  Seeds  of  thofe  Flowers  I  fhall  treat  of 
in  this  Seftion  muft  be  fown  in  thq  Natural 
Earth  in  March ^  on  the  very  Places  where  they 
arc  tQ  blow,  whether  for  Standard  FtautSy  or  in 
Spots,  or  for  Edgings. 

I.  The  Annual  Sun-flower  bloflbms  from  June 
till  Augufty  with  large  Tellow  Bloflbms  upon  Stems 
of  fix  Foot  high. 

,11.  The  Lar^^'Heeh  fhbuld  be  fown  in  Spots-, 
it  blows  with  leveral  Colours  upon  Stem  of 
three  Foot  high,  from  June  till  Auguft  or  Septem- 
ber. 

Ill  Fbs' Adonis^  fown  in  Spots,  blows  a  Foot 
high  in7«;^<f  and  July^  with  fmall  Crimfon  Flowers. 

IV.  Ni^illa  Romana  ,  bloffoms  in  the  fame 
Month  with  the  former  ;  it  bears  a  Blue  Flower 
about  a  Foot  and  a  half  high. 

V.  Garden  Poppies  fhould  be  fowu  in  Spots ; 
their  Colours  are  various,  and  their  Flowers  very 
beautiful,  but  not  lafting;  they  appear  in  May 
and  June  upon  Stalks  about  two .  Foot  from  the 
Ground. 

VI.  The  Dutch  IVild  Poppy.  This  does  not 
blow  fo  high  as  the  former  j  its  Flowers  are  Red 

and 
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and  jyUu  flripedy  bloflbming  from  June  till  Au^ 

VII.  Cyanusy  or  Annual  BottleSy  are  of  fcveral 
Colours,  bloffoming  in  June  and  July  upon  Stalks 
of  about  a  Foot  and  half  high. 

VIII.  Lupines^  three  Sorts;  the  great  Blutj 
fmall  £/«^,  and  Tellow  Flowering  Kind :  All  thefe 
bloflbm  in  May  and  June  ;  the  firft  about  two  Foot 
high>  and  the  others  little  more  than  half  that 
Height ;  the  Tellow  has  a  pleafant  Scent. 

IX.  Scarlet-Beans  are  twining  Plants^  bearing 
Knots  of  fcarlet  Eowers  from  May  till  Septem-- 
hn 

X.  Everlafiing  Flower Sy  fown  in  Spots,  bloflbm 
about  a  Foot  and  half  high  in  June^  July^  and 
Aumji :  Their  Flowery  will  remain  frelh  for  ma- 
ny x  ears  after  they  are  gathered,  and  are  dy^d  of 
feveral  Colours  by  curious  Perfons  for  Flower- 
pots in  the  Winter. 

XI.  Win^dPeasy  fown  in  Drills  for  Edgings, 
have  pretty  crimfon  Bloflbms,  blowing  about  fix 
Inches  high  in  May  and  June. 

XII.  Annual  Stocks j  6>r  ^Idgings,  or  fown  in 
Spots,  bloflbm  in  A£ay  and  June^  bearing  their 
Flowers  of  a  Pink  Colour,  about  fix  Inches  high. 

XIII.  yenu/s'Lookif^'glafSj  is  proper  for  Edg- 
ings, or  to  be  Town  in  Spots  :  It  bloflbms  the  fame 
Height,  and  at  the  fame  Time  with  the  former, 
bearing  Flowers  of  a  yiolet  Colour, 

Part  11.  M         .       XIV.  Tr- 
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'  XIV.  Vmufs-fsfanfeUwon  has  -whiti  Flowtrt,  is 
a  pretty  Dwarf  Plants  fit  for  Edgings,  or  Spots  ; 
and  bloflbms  alfo  with  the  foregoing  Plant. 

XV,  t'an^y  ^ufis  dxe  lof  two  Sorts ;  one  with 
while  J  the  other  with  red  flowers :  They  are  both 
Droper  for  Spots,  or  Edgings,  and  flower  with  the 
rorxner. 

XVI.  Heari's-Eafi^  or  Fiola  Tricola,  has  its 
i«1owtT  variegated  wiA  Purple^  Tellow^  and  Red: 
It  is  a  Dwarfs  likethc  laft,  and  makes  pretty  Edg- 
ings.    This  alfo  bloffoms  in  M^y  and  June. 

I  have  now  no  more  to  do  than  to  remark, 
that  all  the  Annuals  I  have  mentioned  in  this  Sedtion 
wUl  blow  fooner  or  later  as  their  Seeds  are  put 
into  the  Ground  ;  and  I  woidd  advife  die  Curious 
ix)  fow  fome  erf*  Aeir  Seeds  in  €vcry  one  of  the 
"Summer  Months,  if  he  would  have  them  fuccecd 
ione  another  in  flowcrii^ ;  l^ut  the  Dwarf  Kinds 
ic^ecially. 

I  fhall  here  give  him  a  Defign  of  a  Garden 
Bed  divided  into  five  Parts :  The  ♦  middle  Line 
A  is  proper  for  i!he  talieft  Plattts  mentioned  in 
thisTreatlic,  the  Lines  BB  for  die  midcMe  Plants^ 
and  thofe  marked  CC  for  tte  Loweft;  in  aSl 
which  .Divifions  of  the  Bed  he  fliould  contrive  to 
allot  dne  thh'd  Part  ^r  Perennial  Plants^  one 
thWfer  Bulbous^rooted  Plants  J  and  the  like  Pro- 
portion for  Annuals '9  trortfidering  at  the  fame  time 
what  Months  in  the  Year  each  Plant  will  bloffom 
in,  and  affort  them  in  fuch  manner  diat  all  do 

not 
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not  flower  together 'or  at  one  time,  but  that  an  ar 
greeable  Mixture  of  Flowers  may  continually  be 
found  IQ  the  Garden,  fucceeding  one  another  as 
long  as  the  Seafon  will  permit  -,  and  this  he  may 
eafily  perform  by  the  Alfiftance  of  thefe  Papers. 

DIRECTIONS  toGfurdencrs.wbobavf 
7U)t  had  the  opportunity  of  travellings  with 
regard  to  fome  Particulars  in  laying  out  of 
Gardens,  and  fome  technical  Words  frequent'^ 
ly  mentioned  in  this  Treatife. 


APyramd  Plant  is  reprefented  thus  in 
a  Draught ;  and  when  we  have  oc- 
cafion  to  place  feveral  of  them  upon  a 
Ground  Plat,  they  muft  be  all  fet  upright 
with  that  which  we  firft  defign;  fo  likewife  the 
Shades  mufl:  be  all  placed  the  fame  way. 


A  Headed  Plant  is  reprefented  thus : 


A  Pyramid  Plants  cut  and  divided,  may 
be  reprefented  thus : 


A  Collonadej  or  Arcade  in  a  Garden,  is  gene- 
rally planted  with  ^|     #      #      IP      4P 

T^'trees^  and  may  '^  "  t"  ^^1  ^^ 
be  eXftt^'d  thus: 
The  Bafes  andCapi- 
tals'  may  be  carv*d 
and  gilt,  or  elfe 
made  of  Wood^  painted  with  Verdegreafe  Green,  to 
be  tafccn  .off'  and  put  on  when  the  3>w  want 
M  2  Cl^ 
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Clipping ;  for  if  thefe  Ornaments  are  cut  in  the 
Tewy  they  will  hever  be  kept  regular,  and  yet  be 
very  expenfive, 

Haha ,  or  Foffee^  are  Terms  of  the  fame  (igni- 
fication,  tho*  the  firft  is  a  new coin'd  Word:  They 
mean  a  Ditchy  ot  Moat  to  enclofe  a  Garden^  whe- 
ther the  Ditch  has  Water  in  it  or  not ;  but  the 
Haha  J  by  the  Cuftom  of  five  or  fix  Years,  inti- 
mates a  dry  Ditcb^  fo  regulated  by  Slopes,  and  fo 
deep  that  it  is  unpaffable.  It  makes  a  fine  open 
Fence  to  a  Ground.  Sometimes  when  it  cannot  be 
made  deep  enough  to  be  a  Fence  of  itfelf,  it  is 
fortijfied  \vith  a  Pallifade  running  thro*  the  middle 
of  it.*  It  may 
be  exprefe'd  in 
a  P/^/i  thus:— 
It  appears  ve- 
ry- beautiful 
when  the  Slopes  are  well  made,  and  covered  with 
fint  GrafS'turf. 

Palltfades  may  be  exprefs'd  thus  :— 
The  Meaning  of  the  Word  is  open 
Pales  Gt  Rails. 


.  freiiage-work  is  an  open  Work  of  Wood^  as  the 
former ;  it  is  calPd  alfo  Trellis-work^  and  fome- 
times  Efpalier^  but  with  this  difference  only,  that 
this  is  compofed  of  Rails  crof- 
fing  one  another  fo  as  to  be  feen 
through,  and  the  foregoing  con*> 
fifts  of  open  Rails  or  Pales  fet 
upright ;  this  fort  of  Work  how- 
ever is  commonly  call*d7r<?//tf^^, 
when  it  is  made  into  Portic^s^ 
Arbour Sy   Pavilions  ^  and  fiich- 
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like,  it  is  in  that  cafe  commonly  done  with  Laths 
croffing  one  another,  and  turn'd  into  diverting  Fu 
gures  as  the  Builder  fees  occafion. 

After  this,  one  may  explain  that  an  Efpalier  for 
Fruit-trees   fhould  be     Iki 
built  after  this  matt-     Iff 
ner,  viz.  iP" 


Or  elfe  of  this  kind 


Vernai-  means  the  Springs  fo  that  if  one 
wanted  a  Spring  Crocus^  one  might  ask  for  itpron 
perly,  by  calling  it  a  Vernal  Crocus :  And  if  it  is  a  ^ 
Summer  Fhwer^  all  Flowers  of  that  Sealbn  are 
jEJiival ;  lb  the  Floivers  of  the  Autumn  are  call'd 
Autumnal^  and  thofe  Flowers  or  Fruits  which  ap- 
pear in  Winter  arc  call'd  Hybernal. 

Laune  is  properly  an  open  Pajfage  between  any 
Fencesy  from  whence  comes  the  word  Lane\  but 
in  the  Gardening  Language  means  any  open  View 
from  a  Point  of  Sight,  where  it  is  bounded  by 
fVoodsj  fFallsj  or  fuch-like :  And  yet  how  far  are 
many  from  the  Defign,  when,  in  their  Draughts 
and  Defigns  of  Gardens  ^  they  lay  down  a  large 
Grafs-plat  for  a  Laune  ? 

The  Vhaeious  Plant  is  one  that  dies  to  the  Root 
when  it  has  fiower*d,  and  ripen'd  its  Seed^  riling 
frelh  from  the  Roo{  again  the  next  Scafbn ;  Such 
are  Tulips^  Hyacinths^  AfterSy  CampanuUfSy  and 
fuch-like.  Vivacious  is  a  Word  which  is  uled  in  Gar- 
dening on  this  account^  though  taken  from  the 
French  fVordVivace^  which  fignifies  Brijk. 

M  3.  Sempervive 
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Sempervtve  is  a  Term  ufed  for  fuch  Plants  as  are 
ever-living.  The  Aloe  HepaticUy  or  that  commonly 
caird  the  Barhadoes  Aloe^  is  call'd  Sempervive  by 
the  Sailors^  becaufe  it  will  live  feveral  Years  with- 
out Earth,  even  though  it  is  hung  up  in  a  Room, 
^i  of  the  Sempervives  is  alfo  the  Houfe-leek. 

'*  Convohulent^  or  Convolvent^  is  a  Term  ufed  in 
Gardemng  Jor  fuch  Plants  as  twift  and  twine  about 
4ny  ching  thpy  can  lay  hold  on.  Such  Plants  as 
thrift  in  this  manner  take  their  Charafter  from  the 
Convolvulus  or  Wnd-weed. 

P^rdifol,  a  Plant,  when  it  is  afked  for  by  that 
Name,  is  liich  as  drops  its  Leaves  in  the  Winter  ; 
fo  an  -^  is  a  Perdifol^  becaufe  it  lofcs  its  Leaves  ia 
Winter. 

Opuntia  fignifies  an  Indian  Fig^  and  the  Indian 
Fig  is  alfo  call*d  a  Prickly  Pear,  by  thofe  who  have 
been  abroad ;  and  alfo  the  lapie  Name  is  given  it 
by  the  Inhabitants  of  America. 

Whirle^  or  Clafper^  is  fuch  as  grows  i^n  ^//^i, 
with  which  they  catch  hold  of  any  thing  they  can 
lay  hold  of.  The  manner  of  their  taking  hold  of 
Trees,  or  fuch-like,  is  by  twiiting  about  them  in 
a  fcrew-like  manner. 

Fibre,  or  Fiber  of  a  Root,^  is  a  String  of  a  Root  ^ 
fo  all  Plants  that  have  ftringy  Roots  are  called  fi- 
brous-rooted Plants.  The  Polyanthus  and  the  Au- 
ricula have  fuch  Roots.  Capillary  Koots  arc  thofe 
Roots  which  are  as  fine  as  Hairs, 
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Bulbms  Rooei  ai?e  iUch  ^^liecof^pofedof  m^y: 
Cafes,  or  Co0its»  whick  ciKlofe  ojc  cov^  qws;  a^Or 
thcr  i  fuch  a$  the:.  Q/»(7«^  tUe  5f^%  a^d  iijcti-U^x*    . 

Tii^iK^/  Roocsi  are  luch  2^>^e  feosa'd  of  STiy^jr 
or  JfooJjj  ]ik$i  the  .^^Jiw^;^  ^^Lppfi,,  aad?  fuch-Iik^e. . 
The  truffle  is  alfo  a  ST/^^r.  And  tiie  P^/^a  BrOOit  ia^ 
a  tubereus  Root. 

Berbace^is  Plants  ^^  £4ch  a$  bdi^g  tJiQk  Leayesr, 
but  a  little.height  ^above  G^oupd,  an4  ^  prmerly 
Ht?^fo  •,  fuch  as  the  Viplety^  ^cPrimrc^  the  l^eUk^ 
the  IX9r^»  (?/'4i/5,  acHi  fiich-lik^^ 

Gramineous  Plants  are  Plants  that  grow  Hkie. 
Grafles,  as  Corn  of  every  fort,  fuch  as  fFbeat^ 
Barley^  Qats^,  and  i^<?,  are  Griwmeou^  y  iat  Gra- 
men^  in  L^t^,  figpiAais  Ckafi,  a^d.  Grammoui  ia^ 
taken  from  Aa£  Word. 

Germination  is  a  Term  frequently  ufed  in  G^r- 
4i;ffi»^,  and  figniflos  the  Sprouting  or  pudding  qf  a 
Plant. 

Terehration  is  a.  Term  ufed  by  <bCf  awiepc  Wri- 
ters, fignifying  Boring:  It  was  a  Method  ufed  in 
the  Firft  Tiffics^.  for  grafting,  of  Tiws ;,  which  was 
done  by  boring  into  ilie  Wqo4  of  th?  Tree,.  at4 
fiaung  a  Cioa  in  the  Pkoev 

Pamlimy  Ut  tb^  Ga^rdq^irig  Phrafe,  fig^ifies  a 
Summer-boufiy  thrf  it  twbor  wiK^ns  a  5r<?^^ 

7^  ^  ^^?^r>  i3  a  Spout  of  Water,  fuch  as  b 
play'd  in  Fountm«s>  or  rtfmg  in  a  Stream, 

Gerbe  cf  Watery  is.  a  ,large  Coloijui  of  Water  ri- 

fmg  in  a  Stceaoi.  Tte  beft  of  this  fort,  widn  the  leaft 

M  4  Expence 
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Expence  of  Water,  is  in  the  Gardens  at  Carjhalton^ 
belonging  to  ^Thomas  Scawen 'Eiq^  who  was  the 
Contriver  of  it.  '  It  feems  to  be  a  foil  Cblumn  of 
Water,  of  ten  or  twelve  Inches  diameter ;  but  it 
confifts  of  many  Spouts  placed  on  the  Verge  of  a 
Circle  of  that  Diameter,  and  makes  a  very  elegant 
Appearance. 

Cafcade  means  a  Fall  of  Water.  The_common 
Method  of  Cafcades  in  Gardens,  is  to  let  the  Wa- 
ter fall  over  Steps,  in  a  gentle  Declenfion  -,  ^  in 
that  n^r  the  Batb^  and  more  particularly  the 
King  of  Frances  Palace  at  Marli ;  as  likewife  at 
his  Grace  the  Duke  of  J)evon/hir^^  at  Cbatfwortb 
mj)erhyjhire. 

CatarflSl  of  WaUr^  is  a  large  Fall  of  Water 
IVom  fome  Eminence;  as  if  a  River  was  to  &11  at 
once,  twenty,  thirty,  or  fcMty  Feet,  or  more,  as 
we  have  natural  Inftanccs  in.many  Haces. 

/■ 
Sheet   of  Watery    is  a  Spread-fall   of  Water, 
which,  by  paffing  over  a  Level,  reprefents  fome- 
what  like  a  Sheet,  or  Table-cloth,     They  are  very 
beautifol  in  Qar4ens. 

'Grotto^  or  Grtrtt^  is  properly  a  natural  Cave; 
but  as  they  are  now  made  in  Gardens,  they  are 
generally  bui}t  with  Stone,  or  Brick,  with  an  arched 
Roof,  and  lined  with  Shells  and  fliining  Stones,  in- 
termixed with  artificial  Coral  and  Corallines,  with 
fome  Spouts  of  Water  to  be  play'd  at  pleafure : 
The  Qrotto  is  alfo  covered  with  j^rth,'  and  turf  d, 
or  elfe  planted,  on  the  top  with  Flowering  Shrubs, 
difpofed  in  the  wildeft  manner  they  poflibly  can 
1^;  for  the  outfide  Appearance  ought  to  look 
rural.    The  fineft  of  the  kind  that  I  have  obferved 

in 
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la  Europe ^^  is  that  belonging  to  Tbcmas  Scawen^ 
Efq;  at  Carjhalton  in  Surrey. 

There  are  two  ways  of  making  artificial  Coral 
for  this  life ;  for  the  true  Coral  would  be  much  too 
dear :  Provide  firft  fome  dry  Branches  of  Trees 
that  grow  the  moft  like  die  manner  of  Coral,  or 
cifc  with  JVyerSy  make  the  Figure  of  a  Branch  of 
Coral  5  and  then  melt  fome  Bees-wax  and  Turpen^ 
tine  together,  and  mix  with  it  enough  Vermilion  to 
give  it  the  Colour  of  Coral,  and  dip  your  prepared 
Branches  in  it;  then  let  them  cool  and  hsu'den, 
and  dip:  th^n  a  fecond  or  thi^  time,  till  they  are 
fully  pcrfcft. 

Or  elfe  mielt  Brimjione^  and  mix  Vermilion  with 
it,  and  dip  your  Branches  in  that,  managing  of 
it  as  prefcribed  above  5  this^  if  the  Branches  are  not 
dry,  will  have  Blifters  on  them  like  rough  Corals 

Qf  the  Colours  necejfary  for  illuminating  t>f 
Draughts  and  Dejigns  for  Gardens,  ^ith 
the  Method  qf  making  them  tr an/parent. 

GARDENERS,  when  diey  draw  Draughts, 
or  make  Plans  for  Gardens,  on  new  Grounds, 
are  generally  obliged  to  buy  Colours  ready  pre- 
pared in  Shells;  and  tho*  they  are  well  mix'd,  yet 
they  give  aHeayinefs  to  theDefign.  The  tranfparent 
Colours  are  therefore  the  beft,  becaufe  they,  carry 
off  a  Defign  for  a  Garden  with  a  light  Air.  For  this 
reafon  J  have  confKlcred  that  tranfparent  Colours 
will  be  of  ule  to  thofe  who  make  Plans  or  Draughts 
for  Gardens,  becaufe  whatever  is  coloured  with  them 
may  be  made  as  light  and  eafy  as  one  pleafes ;  but 
in  the  handling  of  them  I  muft  give  this  Caution : 
If  any  of  the  Colours  I  Ihall  here  recommend, 
Should  appear  too  thin  pr  Jight  ?Lt  their  firft  laying 

on. 
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ocij  k  mnft  b&  imagpb^^d^  that  wheo  the  witole 
Draught  is  colour'd,  it  wiB  Jook  much  darker^ 
and  become  more  heavy  •,  fo  one  can't  lay  them 
00  too  ihin  at  firft. 

Greens  are  of  the  greateftl^;  and  I  fliaU  be^ 
gkt  with  them. 

To  make  a  Uuifh  G^ven^  we  are  ta^So\ymVer^ 
^reafey  and  render  it  fo  liqirid,  th*:  when  wc 
pd^  it  over  a  Drai^ht,  the  Drawing  may  be  &eti 
throi^hit. 

To  prepare  this  Col<Mir,  ''take  a  qoartier  erf" » 
Pound  <rf  common  Vepdegreafe^  for  die  difitill'd 
Sort  will  not  <te;  break  the  V^rd^vit^  a  Httlc» 
if  it  be  foft,  but  if  it  happens  to  be  c/ the  harder 
Sort»  beat  it  in  a  Mortar  tiil  it  is  as  fmati  as  IXift 
or  Scowring-fand ;  pat  this  in  a  Pipkin^  and  add 
to  it  a  Pint  of  Whke-wine  Vinegar  \  fet  thb  iqjon  3 
g^tle  Fire  and  let  it  boil,  riien  add  a  £ttfe  white 
Argol  in  Powder,  and  keep  it  ftirring  till  the  Ver- 
dtgresffe-is  difiSAtv'd: .  Im  ^  loean  while  touch  the 
Stick  you  ftir  the  Liquor. w«hy  upon  Paper,  till 
you  find  it  of  the  CoIoimt  you  defire ,  and  then, 
whether  the  whole  Body<.of  tJtc  Veriggreafe  is  dif- 
folv'd  or  not,  pour  it  off  clear,  and  let  it  ftand  till 
*ti$  cool  before  you  put  it  into  a  Bottle,  it  will 
after  a  Day  or  two  cWify  itfelf  j  and  then  decocit  it 
and  let  it  by  fw  Ufe. 

The  remaining  I^rt  of  the  undiifolved  J^^rif- 
^reafe.  may  hare  more  Vinegar  put  to  k,  and  fetting 
It  over  the  Fire  as  before,  you  may  have  a  iecond 
Qwantky  of  Liqpior. 

This  will  make  a  delightfbl^CcJour  to  be  ufed  in 
the  firft  Colouring  rfSk^es  to  fhew  the  light  Parts 
of  them,  and  then  take  the  following  Colour  to 
mix  wkh  it,  in  order  to  ftrike  foch  Shades  as  may 
be  thought  proper. 

The  tran^arent  Yellow  to  mix  with  the  afere-^ 

feid  Greto,  in  order  for  ihading  a  Draught,  and 
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to  make  a  Grafi  Grecrii  or  to"  be  ufed  by  itfelf  as 
Yellow. 

In  the  preparing  of^  this  yellovr,  we  muft  provide 
about  aa Ounce  of  French  BerrieSy  •'which  may  be 
had  at  any  Cokur-Shop  i  zxA  then  take  a  Pint  of 
River-water,  or  Rain-water,  and  fetit  over  the 
Fire,  with  as  much  Pearl  AJh  in  it  as  amounts  to 
a  Drachm,  and  let  it  boil  five  or  fix  Minutes  tomake 
a  ftrong  Lixivium  \  then  add  the  French  Berries^ 
and  let  them  boil,  keeping  them  ftirring,  till  by 
touching  a  Paper  with  feme  of  die  I4quor,  you 
find  it  of  the  Colour  you  defire ;  and  then  pals  the 
Liquor  through  a  Sieve,  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cool, 
put  it  in  a  Bottle  and  flop  it  clofe. 

One  may  boil  thefe  Berries^  till  the  Liquor  will 
almpft  become  red ;  but  one  may  always  know 
what  Height  it  is  brought  to,  by  touching  it  upon 
Paper  as  above  direfted :  A  nice  Colourijt  would 
chufe  two  or  three  Sorts,  to  Ihade  one  another. 

When  we  have  thtfe  two  Colours,  by  mixing 
them  together,  they  wiU  makcas  ftint,  or  as  ftrong 
a  Shade  to  the  fjttk  Coteur  as  yoa  defi^  and  by 
putting  more  of  the  YeSow  than  the  firft  Green, 
mixing  them  wel}  together,  will  make  a  fine  Grals 
Green :  But  a  littte  I^^ice  wiHHbring  any  one  to 
order  it  in  any  Colour  Ke  :{Jcafes.  This  will  ferve 
to  colour  Grafs-plats;  but  in  the  colouring  of  py- 
ramid or  headed  Plants,  lay  on  the  Verdegreafe  Co- 
lour firft,  and  ftiade  with  this  y  and  then,  for  Gra- 
vel, mix  a  little  Carmine"  with  the  Yellow,  till  you 
find  it  of  fuch  a  Height  as  may  be  neceflary. 

When  you  would  reprefent  Water,  either  in  a 
Bafon  or  Canal,  you  may  thin  the  firft  Green  with 
common  Water,  to  colour  thofe  Places  with  only  a 
fmall  Taint 

Subjeds  of  this  nature  cannot  be  more  eafily 
explained  than  in  the  Method  I  have  followed : 
And  in  the  next  Part,  I  propofe  to  treat  of  the 

Improvement 
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improvement  of  Fruit-Trees^  Kitchen-Gardens^  and 
Green-Hmfe  Plants  \  all  which  I  (hall  advance 
fomething  new  upon;  and  muft  repeat  the  lame 
Defire  I  have  before  done  to  the  Curious  ^  to 
communicate  the  Obfervadons  that  fiadl  in  their 
way  upon  the  particular  Part3  of  Planting  and 
Ca^denin^. 


Ithe  End  of  the  Second  Part^ 
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7%e  Dedicatiott.     ' 

datfonofiteWerth*  But  that  my  Impdfefti- 
ons  may  not  entirdy  take  (belter  under  io  gr^ 
Authority,  I  do  amire  Your  Lordfhip,  that 
I  have  omitted  no.  Pain^  to  make  it  as  com- 
plete as  I  could  I  and  what  it  ftill  wants  of  be-^ 
ing  fo,  may  wdl  be  imputed  to  my  Diftance 
from  your  Lordftiip's  improving  Thoughts^  by 
the  fliort  Experience  I  have  had  of  them,  in 
relation  to  tms  fiutjedt;  I'am  fiirethat  my  Ob- 
fervations  have  loft  much  for  want  of  fo  juft 
Corrections. 

My  hoKiTy 

It  would  be  as  improper  in  me,  as  diiagrec- 
able  to  you,  to  talk  of  the  great  Merit  and  E- 
fieem  You  ftand  in  with  all  Mankind.  The 
Publick  feels  the  Benefit  of  all  Your  Anions, 
and  will  do  You  Juftice  without  my  remind- 
ing them.  My  Hopes  of  not  offending 
Your  Lordftiip  arife  wholly  from  the  Ufefiil- 
nels  of  the  Subjeft  of  this  Work;  and  I  hittnbly 
beg  it  nlay  be  accepted  as  an  Inftance,  that  I 
can  diftinguifh  a  little,  as  well  as  the  reft  of 
the  World,  ia  my  profefling  myfel^ 

My  LoRD;^ 
Tour  Lordjhifs  mojl  Dutiful 
And  Obedient  Humbk  Servanf, 

R.  Bradley, 
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Of  Fruit-Trees* 


C  H  A  ?•    1. 

Of  the  FINE,  FIG,  LAZBROLU^ 
andMULBERRr. 

H  E  Fruit  I  fkall  treat  of»  is  knoinm 
all  oYcr  the  civilized  Piut  of  thfe 
World  ;  and  its  Qualities  niore  ge- 
nerally admired  than  any  other  Fruit 
growing  upon  the  Face  of  die  Earth. 
And  yet,  notwidiftaiK^ing  the  vaft 
TraAs  of  Grooixl  in  Europe  and  el&where,  which 
Part  III.  N  are 
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are  finmd  planted  at  this  day.  with  VineSy  there  k 
hardly  any  Plant  So  unlkilfuUy,  ordered  in  oijr 
Engiyh  Gardens,  or  fo  litde  undcrftood  by  our 
Gardeners.  \ 


SEC  r.  I. 

Of  the  V IN ^.' 

TH  E  End  of  Planting  Vtnes^  is  certainly  to 
h^ve  good  ftoi:e  of  Grapes  ;  but  the  W#y  to 
attain  a  large  qu^tity  of  good  Grapes^  doe^  not 
only"  depend  upon  the  Choicenefs  of  the  Sorts  we 
plant,  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  .they  require,  and 
die  prpper  Situation  for  them  ;^  but,  above  all,  the 
Jfimes^d  Methods  of  Aunfeg  aic  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary  to  be  underftood. 

The  Kinds  which  I  find  to  ripen  beft  in  England^ 

afe  the  July  Grapesy  the  Black-Currant  Grape^  the 

Early  Sweet  water  Grape  lately  brought  from  the 

Canaries  J  xhtArhris^  ox  French  Sweet-water  Grape^ 

4he  Burgundy y  and  Morigon ;  which  are  ali  ripe  with 

us  by  the  middle  of  Auguftj  if  rightly  managed, 

and  die  Seafon  be  kind :  And  after  them,  the  Muf- 

cadines^  Parjley  Grapes  y   FrontehiacSy  and   Claret 

Grapes,    J.  have  feen  all  thefe  in  great  Perfedion 

vfixh  us,  but  I  know  not  of  any  other  Kinds  early 

enough  to  ripen  well  in  our  Climate, 

.  ,   'Tis  then  of  thefe  Kinds  I  would  chiefly  advife 

.to  ^be^prdpagated  ;  which  may  be  done,  eididr.bjr 

laying  down  the  young  Branches  as  loon  .a§  db^ 

•Fruit  is  gathered,  or  by  making  Plantations  of  Gyt^ 

.tings  at  that  time,  always  minding  to  let  a  B^d  xi|' 

two  of  the  Layer  or  Cutting  be  under  GfiQii^i 

for  it  is  from  thofe  Buds  only  the  Roots  put  fbrch. 

1  have  alfo  frequently  made  Layers*in  March  and 
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'jlpril^  "which  have  been  fit  to  traiifplant  the  Af/- 
ghaelmai  following ;  and  I  have  known  it  praftifed 
to  draw  a  young  Branch  thro'  the  Hole  at  the  bot- 
tumof  a  Garden-pot,  about  Cbriftmasy  and  thai 
filling  the  Pot  with  Earth,  it  has  took  root,  and 
been  cut  fi"om  the  Mother-plant  the  Michaelmas 
following  with  the  Frait  upon  it.  The  Vines  thus 
raifed  in  Pots,  ^ill  hold  their  Fruit  good  ahuc^ 
rill  Cbrijimasy  if  they  are  Ihelter'd  from  the  Wea- 
ther in  (a  Green-houfe,  or  fome  fuch-like  Places 
and.  it  is  eafy  to  conceive  how  pleaiant  it  will  be  to 
have  them  thus  brou^t  growing  to  the  Table  in  a 
Defctt. 

By  what  I  have  obferved  in 'planting  of  VfneSj 
the  Month  of  February  is  the  beft,  if  the  Weather 
be  open  ;  and  great  Care  muft  be  taken  in  the  Re- 
moval of  this  Plant,  that  the  Roots  be  not  too  dry 
before  it  be  re^planted;  for  that  would  greatly  en- 
danger it :  Therdfore  wetrMofs  wrapped  about  the 
Roots,  if  they  are  to  be  fent  to  any  remote  Place,* 
has  been  praftifed  with  good  Succefs.  *   •' 

►  Concerning  the  Soil  proper  for  Vinesy  I  (hall  give 
the  firft  Hint  fix)m  that  ingenious  and  candid  Piece 
bf  Mr.  Lawrences ;  where,  with  fo  much  good 
Reafon,  he,  tells  us,  that  he  cannot  eafily  be  brought 
to  think  that  any  .Soil  or  Situation  can  be  too  dry 
for  the  Roots  of  the  Fine^  after  having  feen  at 
Bamwall  near  Oundlc  in  Nortbamptonjhire^  a  flou- 
rifhing  Vine  grow  from  between  the  Joints  of  an 
old  Caftle  Wall  near  twenty  Foot  high  fi-om,  the 
Ground,  which  he  was  told  produced  admirable 
iirapes  when  it  was  well  managed.  This  Obfer- 
vation*  of  that  curious  Gendeman  might  be  fuS- 
cient  of  itfelf  to  inform  us  of  the  Property  of  the 
Soil  required  for  Vinei^  without  feeking  after  other 
Bxperimdits  to  latisfy  us  ie  it« 
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In  the  Gardens  (kteof  my  worthy  Friend  Mr. 
Bulle)  at  Cambden-Houfe^  there  are  now  growing 
fcveral  Vines  in  the  Walls  5  fome  of  which  were 
planted  there  by  that  Gentleman's  Diredlioft^  and 
One  in  particular,  which  is  a  .Mufcadine^  producies 
every  Year  fairer  Bunches  of  Grapes^  much  fweeter, 
and  earlier  ripe  (at  leaft  a  Fortnight)  than  any 
ether  Vines  in  the  Garden;  altho*  there  is  the  beft 
CoUedtion  of  forward  Grapes  I  have  yet  ttitt  with 
in  Efigland. 

But,  yet  farther :  If  we  take  a  view  of  the  Vine- 
yards abroad,  which  afford  thq  richefl;  and  beft 
Wines,  we  find  the  Soil  either  rocky,  or  gravelly. 
The  Cbianti  Wine  of  Itafyj  for  example,  grgws 
upon  a  high  Ground,  in  a  rocky  Soil,  like  to  thdt 
which  they  make  Lime  of ;  and  the  ftrong  Spanijh 
Wines  are  the  Growth  of  thp  Mountains,  which 
will  hardly  produce  any  Other  kind  of  Plants  they 
are  fo  extremely  dry :  In  a  word,  all  the  Places 
yrhich  I  have.feen  or  heard  qf,;  which  produce  good 
Grapes,  have  a  dry,  hot  Soil,  arjid  are  fome^hat 
mountainous.  .    ; 

From  fuch  Obfervations^  and  fome  Experience 
I'have  had  in  the  Culture  of  .the  >7«^,  Ifindchalky 
Hills,  fuch  as  are  frequentekiough  in  Oxfordflnre^ 
are  very  proper  to  plant  Vinel  upon,  if  they  lie 
well  expofed  to  the  Sun  •,  fo  hoc,,  gravelly  Ground  j 
whick  lies  dry  and  warm,  will  produce  better 
Grapes  than  any  of  the  rich;  Soils  prepared  with 
Hopfe-dung;.  but  in  a  Garden  wnerc:  either  of 
thefe  Soils  are  wanting,  die  Rubl^ih  of  fome  old 
Building  will  very  well  fupply  the  iDefeft,  if  it  be 
.liifell  mix*d  (about  one  third  Part)  with  the  Earth 
about  the  Roots  of  the  i^«<?j. 
•  J  think  I  need  .not  iay  how  much  the  Ripening 
of"  fome  Sorts  of  Grapqi  depends  upon  a  good  WaU 
and  warm  Expofure,  and  that  even  with  thofe 

Help$ 
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Helps  we  fometimes  ikil  of  ripe  Grapes ;  it  may 
not  be  amifs  then,  to  cbnfider  of  fome  Ways  that 
may  expedite  the  Budding  out  of  the  Vines  \  and 
c;onrequently  by  making  them  bloffom  earlier  than 
iifupai,  may  hafkn  the  Growth  and  Ripening  of  the 
Fruit  while  we  enjoy  the  Summer  Sun. 

As  the  proper  Soil  and  right  Expofure  for  Vines 
contributes  to  the  early  ripening  of  Grapes,   {q 
the  right  Seafon  for  general  Pruning  likewUe  is 
hdpfiil  to  the  fpccdy  Perfeaing  of  the  Fruit,  as  - 
I  Ihall  (hew  afterwards ;  but  ftiall  fi^ft  take  notice 
of  aa  Obfervation  or  two  of  Vines^  that  were  made 
to  fhoot   near  two  Months  Iboner  than  Nature 
would  of  herfelf  have  given  them  Motion :  In  Ken^ 
ftngton  I  have  obferved  a  Vine  that  happened  to  be 
planted  againft  a  Bakcr^s  Oven,  to  fprout  in  the 
Beginning  of  Afor^A,  and  continue  from  that  time 
to  fhoot  vigoroufly  all  Summer  •,  suid  although  k 
had  very  little  Advantage  of  the  Sun's  Heat,  and 
grew  in  a  ftiff,  wet  Ground,  the  Grapes   ripen*d 
rrtuch  fooner  than  .any  others  of  the  iame  Kind, 
But  at  the  Pot-Houfe  at  Fulham^  where  the  Soil 
is  iandy,  and  the  Expofure  warm,  there  was  a  Vine 
planted  agamft  an  Oven  which  was  conftandy 
Kept  J^ot  for  baking  of  Earthen  Pot$,  that  began 
to  tjod  about  January^  and  would,  as  I  am  informed, 
have  ripe  Grapes  in  June  by  the  help  of  a  Glafs 
Frame  which  was  u^d  to  covef  it  in  fcvere  Wea- 
ther :  And  fo  to  plant  a  Vine  againft  the  Back  of  a 
Chimney,  where  a  Wood  or  Turf  Fire  is  con- 
ftantly  kept,  fo  as  to  warm  the  Bricks,  it  will  by 
that  means  iprout  early,  and  Have  its  Pruit  fooner 
perfcded  than  other  Vines  which   have  not  that 
Help  J  as  I  have  experienced. 

Suf^fing  then  that  z,Jiine  by  this  means  is 
brought  to  fhpoc  or  bloiiKn  earlier  than  ufual; 
Jet  \A  not  deceive,  ourfelws  with  the  too  common 

N  3  Opinion! 
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Opinion,  that  the  expofing  the  Bloflbm  or  young 
Fruit  immediaitely  to  the  Sun,  will  be  a  Means  of 
haftening  its  Maturity,  or  making  it  large  ;  and, 
as  fome  do,  to  pull  away  ^he  Leaves  from  abkiut 
it ;  for  that  rather  retards  the  Ripening,  than  for- 
wards it,  by  contracting  fo  much,  the  outfide  Skin 
of ,  the  Fruit,  that  it  cannot  receive  the  Nourifli- 
ment  it  ought,  and  would  otherwife  admit  of; 
and  I  am  fure,  whoever  knows  any  thing  of  the 
Growth  of  Vegetables y  will  allow,  that  the  Shade 
always  contributes  to  the  large  Growth  of  Plants 
and  Fruits,  and  that  the  Heat  of  the  Sun  is  chiefly 
reqiiifite  for  the  ripening  of  Fruits ;  therefore  let 
the- young  growing  Fruit  always  remain  lhelter*d 
with  its  Leaves  till  it  be  fidl  grown,  and  then  be- 
gin to  lay  it  open  to  the  Sun  for  ripening. 

I  Ihall  next  confider  the  Pruning  of  Fines,  elpe- 
cially  of  riiofe  growing  againft  Walls ;  for  it  is 
a  right  Knowledge;  of  the  Seafons,  and  Manner 
of  Pruning,  which  chiefly  contributes  to,  give  us 
a  plentiful  Store  of  good  ripe  Fruit.  *   ^ 

It  is  commonly  praftifed  by  the  Gardeners  to 
prune  their  Fines  in  December,  which  Seafon  they 
hold  to  be  much  better  than  the  Months  of  January 
and  February ;  for  the  Fines  pruned  in  thofe  Months 
,are  apt  to  bleed  away  too  much  of  their  Strength ; 
and  It  is  as  common  among  them  to  leave  four 
Buds  or  Eyes  upon  every  pruned  Branch,  whe- 
ther  they  arc  ftrong,  or  weak  Shoots.  I  have, 
I  mull  confefs,  feen  Fines  that  have  been  fo  or- 
dered, produce  good  Fruit  •,  but  am  aflured,  who- 
ever was  to  fee  the  Fines  which  are  now  in  Mr, 

.  JVhitmilH  Garden  at  Hoxton,  would  go  another 
way  to  work.  It  is  his  Method  to  prune  his  Fines 
fo  foon  as  the  Fruit  ^gather'd,  and  according  to 
the  Strength  or  Thiclmels  of  the  Branch  he  leaves 
growing,  he  allows  a  dw  Lengthy  a  very  ftrong 

.        .  ...  ono 
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one  about  ^  Yard  long,  and  thofc  »of  lefs  vigour^ 
are  pruned  Ihorter  in  proportign.  By  this  Method 
of  Pruning,  I  obferve  he  never  feiJs^bf  large  quan- 
tities qf.  Grapes,  ripening  very  well,  and  much 
earlier,  than  any  of  the  fame  Kind  pruned  after  dhe 
ufual  manner. 

The  Mjy  after  this  Pruning,  our  Vines  muft  be 
again  look'd  over,  and  then  difburden'd  of  the 
fmall  weak  Shoots,  rather  by  breaking  thwiofF, 
than  cutting ;  and  fuch  Shoots  as  have  therJ^  Fruit 
appearing  upon  them,  muft  be  topp'd,  fo  as  to 
leave  a  fufficient  number  of  Buds  above  the  Fruit, 
upo^ji  each  Branch,  in  proportion  to  its  Strength  or 
Thicknefs,  obferving  always  not  to  prune  nearer  to 
the  Fruit  than  three  or  four  Buds. 

In  June  the  Vines  muft  be  eiamin'd  for  the  third 
time ;  and  the  barren  Branches,  which  will  theri 
WJOhot  to  a  great  Length,^  Ihould  be  pruned  to 
fuch  Lengths  as  anfwer  to  their  Vigour,  or  elfe 
taken  quite  away,  if  they  are  not  wanted  to  fiirnilh 
fome  Vacancy  on  the  W^l,  or  to  be  laid  up  for  • 
Fruit-bearing  the  neat  Year. 

About  the  beginning  of  Auguftj  the  Grapes  of 
the  forward  Kinds  will  be  foil  grown ;  and  then  we 
may  again  give  a  fourth  Pruning,  in  order  to  ex- 
pofe  the  Fruit  to  the  Sun  for  ripeiling  \  but  yet,  let 
it  not  be  left  too  naked  of  Leaves,  left  it  he  injur'd 
from  the  cold  Dews,  which  begin  to  fall  the  latter 
end  of  the  Month. 

In  the  Summer  Prunings  of  l^nes^  due  Regard 
ought  to  be  had  to  the  Number  of  Branches  wliich 
the  Wall  will  require  to  be  laid  in  the  Winter  to 
fupply  the  Place  o(  old  Wood,  which  IhoiJd  then 
be  taken  away  \  for  it  is  a  certain  Rule,  that  ik> 
Branches  of  the  Vine  bear  Fruit,  but  fuch  as  are  the 
Produce  of  the  Jaft  Yearf  and  thofc,  if  they  are 
N»4  difcrectlj 
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difcrectly  mmagcd,  feldom  or  never  fail  to  fiirnilh 
Fruit  in  abundance. 

Thus  I  have  fct  down  what  I  know  concerning 
the  Management  of  Vines  againft  Walls,  and  fball 
now  proceed  to  offer  fome  few  Hint3  congerning 
the  Way  of  ordering  then^  in  Ftneyards  (or  the 
making  of  Wine,  which  I  am  fatisfy-d  may  turn 
txf  as  good  account  in  England ,  as  they  are  known 
to' do  in  many  Parts  of  Germany. 

If  a  Vine  will  profper  upon  a  Ghalk,  as  we  are 
certain  it  will,  how  trifling  would  be  the  Expence 
to  plant  an  Acre  of^  fuch  Ground  with  Vines  in 
fon^c  well-cxpofed  Place,  on  the  Declivity  of  a 
Hill  ?  The  yt^rly  Income  of  fuch  Land  can  hardly 
be  a  Shilling,  if  it  be  ftriftly  Chalk ;  and  the  Vines 
may  he  raifed  aa  I  have  dircdled,  with  very  little 
Trouble ;  and  then  for  the  Charge  of  Planting,  a 
Week's  Work  for  a  Man  would*  more  than  do  it, 
feeing  there  is  -  no  neceffity  of  manuring  the 
Ground.  The  whole  Expence  before  they  began 
•  to  bear  Fruit,  which  would  be  the  third  or  fourth 
Year  after  Planting,  could  hardly  amount  to 
twenty  Shillings  ;  fo  that. I  fee  no  room  for  any 
Objcftion  upon  that  account.  The  chief  thing 
will  be,  to  fhew  upon  reafonable  Grounds,  that 
Plantations  of  this  kind  will  produce  ripe  Fruit; 
and  that  I  think  may  be  made  appear  very  plain- 
ly- 

In  the  firft  place,  plant  only  the  forward  Kinds 
of  Grapes,  which  have  often  enough  been  experien- 
ced' to  ripen  in  open  Borders,  without  the  help 
of  a  Wall ;  witnefs  the  Vines  at  a  French  Gardener's 
at  the  Back  of  Swallow-Jlreety   Londm ;  thofe  at 

the  Honourable ^ —  yobnfon\  Efq;  at  Twitten- 

iam  \  the   Vineyard  near  Bath  \  that  near  Green- 
vnch^  and  alnioft  in  evdy  Nurfcry. 

Secondly^ 
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Se^Qndlyy  The  Chalk- Hill,  whichi  propofe  tote 
planted  with  Vines^  will  certainly  refleft  as  much 
Heat  upon  the  Fruit,  as  any  Wall  whatever;  and 
every  one  knows  that  the  Cold  in  thofe  Parts  of 
Cmnany  where  the  Rhinijb  Wines  arc  made,  is 
much  more  Powerful  than  what  we  feel  in  Eng-- 
landi  to  that  fince  we  need  not  be  apprehehfive  of 
too  much  Cold  in  the  Winter,  and  may  reafonably 
cxpcA  as  much,  if  not  more  Warmth, in  the  Sum- 
mer, our  Vineyards  may  certainly  afford  as  good 
Wine  as  what  we  receive  from  the  Rbine^  aiyi  fom$ 
Places  in  France ,  and  confcquendy  turn  to  the 
Owner's  Account. 

But  that  we  may  anfwcr  every  Objeftion  that 
may  be  made  againft  Planting  of  Vineyards  in  Eng-- 
landj  give  me  Leave  to  recite  what  I  have  heard 
relating  to  the  making  of  Liquors  with  unripe 
and  four  Fruits.  In  Devonjbire  a  Gendeman  made 
a  Veflel  of  Verjuice  of  Crab  or  IFUding-Apples  \ 
which  being  plac'd  in  his  Cellar  among  other  Li- 
quors, was  not  ufed  till  about  three  or  four 
Years  afterwards,  and  was  then  found  to  be  fo 
palatable  and  exceeding  pleaiant,  that  he  now 
prefers  the  Liquor  made  of  fuch  wilding  four 
Fruit  (after  it*  has  had  time  to  digeft)  to  any  Cy^ 
der  of  that  Country.  So  I  have  known  Verjuice 
made  of  half-ripe  Grapes,  that  after  two  or 
three  Years  keeping  in  a  Veffcl,  has  become  deli- 
cate Wine  •,  and  the  Rhenijb  Wines,  when  they 
are  newly  made,  are  fo  four,  that  they  are  hot 
fit  to  drink  j  but  after  feveral  Years  ftanding, 
afford  us  that  incomparable  Liquor  which  is  cal-- 
led  Old  Hock '9  and  on  the  contrary,  fweeter  Li* 
quors  arc  apt  to  turn  four  by  keeping;  which  is 
one  Argument  to  prove,  that  a  continued  Mo- 
tion and  Alteration  of  the  State  of  every  created 
Atom,  is  requifite  to  fupport  the  Frame  of  Na- 
ture j 
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turc;  and,  as  I  condeivoi  was  it  poffible  that  any 
one,  the  leaft  Particle  of  Mattser,.  could 'be  de- 
ftroy'd  or  lye  ftill,*  allXlfcand  Being  inuft  ceafe^ 
fuch  Dependency  has  the  grcatelik .  Bodies  upod 
the  fmalleft  Beings,  or  the  moft  inveteratd  Op- 
'  pofites  upon  one  another.  The  fkilful  Chymift 
knows  how  to  fcparatc.  Ac/^ffeing  Parts  fub- 
fifting  in  Uquors  firomone  another ;  the  vdatilc 
Spirits  from  the  more  watry  Parts,  and  thofe 
fit)m  the"  more  oily  ;  fo  that  we  find  every  Li- 
quor contains  a  Chain  of  certain  Qualities  ^ 
TxA  Liquors  are  only  differing,  in  that  one  has 
perhaps  the  Acid  more  prevailing,  the  other  the 
jSkaliy  or  cither  of  riiofe  Powers  more  or  lels 
predominant  at  certain  Seafons.  The  Sweet, 
when  it  prevails  in  any  Liquor,  is  not  withput  the 
Sour  fubfifting  in  it,  altho*  it  has  not  Power  to 
appear  till  its  Oppofite  begins  to  decline;  and 
ib  the  Sour  is  not  without  the  Rudiment  of  Sweet, 
although  it  cannot  be^difcem'd  till  the  Time  of 
Ripenefs  approacheth.  But  I  (hall  forbear  ad- 
vancing any  farther  at  this  time  in  fo  vaft  a  Field, 
and  proceed  to  the  Bufinefs  in  hand:  That 
our  Chalk  Hills,  and  thofe  that^are  accounted 
the  moft  barren  Mountains  in  England^  are  very 
proper  to  plant  Fines  upon ,  and  the  higher 
the  better ;  for  'tis  obfervable,  that  feveral  Fine- 
yards  in  one  Country ,  planted  with  the  fame 
ibrt  of  Fines ,  produce  very  different  Wines  5 
thofe  on  the  Tops  of  Hills  much  ftronger  and 
better  than  thofe  which  lie  lower;  infomuch  that 
one  Barrel  of  the  Mountain  Wine  will  fell  for 
much  more  than  that  growing  in  the  Valley; 
knd  fo  jfar  as  I  can  learn ,  the  ftrbngeft  Wines 
ju-e  always  the  Produce  of  the  higheft  Moun- 
tains, 

1\> 
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*To  plant  i  Vineyard^  let  the  Place  where  cadb 
^5»^istoftandbeopen'd^and  prepared  before  any 
of  the  Plants  are  taken'  duii^of  the  Nurfery ;  let 
diem  Hand  four  on  .five  Foot  afunder  in  Lines  » 
and  the  moft  proper  Scafon  for  their  planting  is  in 
the  firft  open  Weather  in  February.  It  is  ufual  to 
prune  thefc  Vines^  according  to  their  Strength,  the 
September  before  tranfplanting,  leaving  not  mom 
tfaaifr  four  Buds  on  the  ftrcmgeft,  and  then  they 
will  require  no  other  Care  die  firft  Summer  but 
to  keep  them  clear  from  Weeds;  about  the  End 
of  September^  after  planting,  ihorten  the  Shoots  of 
that  Summer  accoiding  to  their  Strength ,  and 
the  Summer  following  the  ftrongeft  of  them  will 
^begki  to  ihew  a  litde  Fruit ;  this  fecond  Year 
the  breaking  of  the  fmall  Shoots  and  fiiperfluous 
Branches  fhould  be  carefiiUy  done  iH  May  and 
June ,  and  two  or  three  Shoots  only  maintainM 
on  each  Vine ,  according  to  its  Strength ,  and 
thofe  not  to  be  fliortetf d  till  the  September  fol- 
lowing; thefc  {hould  be  fupported  by  Stakes  or 
Poles,  fo  that  they  may  not  run  clofe  to  the 
Ground,  but  about  a  Foot  above  it,  left  too  much 
Wet  fpoil  and  rot  the  Fruit;  for  the  nearer  the 
Ground  the  Grapes  grow,  if  they  do  not  touch  it, 
the  riper  and  fwceter  they  will  be,  and  the  ftronger 
the  Wine.  In  a  word, .  continue  fi-om  time  to  rime 
this  Method  to  prefcrve  yousg  ftrong  Shoots  every 
Year  to  bear  the  following  Summer  in  proportion 
to  the  Strength  of  every  Vine^  cutting  away  all  the 
old  ones,  which  (were  they  to  remain)  would  only 
rob  the  Plants  of  their  Strength. 

But  if  notwithftanding  all  the  Care  of  pruning 
and  weeding  the  Vineyard^  the  Vines  are  not  in- 
clined   to   produce  large  Bunches  of  Fruit,    lay 
Oxe*s  Blood  or  Carrion  to  their  Roots  about  No-' 
'pembery  or,  as  it  is  very  common  in  all  the  Vine* 

yard^ 
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yards  -Abroad,  manure  them  with  hyman  Dung  that 
has  lain  fomc  time  to  myeliorate,  an4  loft  its  Odour. 
This  way  of  enriching  Groi^hd  h^s  very  evidently 
the  beft  EfFe£t  upon  Fruit-^Trees  of.  any  other  Ma- 
mirc  whatever,  but  Vines  chiefly,  which  will  not 
bear  any  other.     ^  ~ 

With  this  Management  I  doubt  not  that  our 
Vineyard  will  prod^jcc  gqod  Store  of  Grapes  in  five 
or  fix  Years  after  Planting;  and  if  the  Owner 
Ihould  then  be  difpofcd  to  try  what  Wine  they 
will  produce,  let  him  •  gather  the  Fruit  when  they 
are  full  ripe,  in  dry  Weather,  ifpoflible;  then^ut 
them  into  the  Vat,  and  have  them  trodden  by  Men 
to  prefs  out  the  Juice,  without  breaking  the  Stones ; 
or  where  die  Quantity  of  Grapes  is  not  large,  to 

5')re&  them  with  the  Hands  will  do  as  well,  and 
eenis  more  cleanly :  The  Liquor  thus  prefs'd  fliould 
ftand  in  the  Vat  about  fifteen  Days  with  the  Hufks 
and  Stalks  in  it  to  ferment,  if  tl;^e  Grapes  were 
dry  when  they  were  gathered,  otherwife  not  much 
above  half  that  time  before  the  Wine  be  drawn 
off,  left  it  turn  four,  as  it  will  bfe  apt  to  do  if 
the  Grapes  were  gathered  wet.  Some  who  are  very 
curious  in  their  Wine,  pick  off  the  damaged  Grapes 
fi'om  their  Stalks,  before  they  nuke  the  Wine, 
which  is  fo  rich  in  its  Flavour,  that  to  compare  it 
with  the  Wine  made  the  common  Way  from  the 
iame  Vineyard^  it  dpes  not  appear  to  be  of  the  fame 
Growth. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  a^coitiing  to  the  Manage- 
ment of  the  Vines  J  the  Wine  isftronger  or  weaker: 
Thofe  Vines  which  have  their  Liberty  to  run  up 
high  Trees,  and  are  never  pruned,  afford  the 
fmalleft  Wines ;  others  which  are  kept  pruned, 
and  have  their  Branches  ty*d  to  Stakes  about  four 
.  Foot  high,  make  ftronger  Wine  than  the  former; 
but  the  ftrongeft  of  all  is  made  of  thofe  Grapes 

which 
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which  grow  near  the  Ground,  as  I  have  direftcd^ 
and  arc  fometimes  after  gathering  hung  up  to  dry 
for  three,  or  four  Days  before  they  are  prels*d» 
which  they  fay  exhales  the  watery  Parts. 

SECT.   U. 
Of  the  FIG. 

fT'  H^  Ftg  delights  in  the  lame  SoU  with  the 
1  Vine^  and  may  be  propagated  either  fit)m 
Suckers  or  Layers,  and  alfo  from  Seeds.  The 
Suckers  are  beft  feparated  from  the  old  Roots  the 
beginning  of  Manby  and  fhould  then  be  trans- 
planted without  cutting  any  of  their  Tops  ;  for 
this,  above  all  other  Trees,  fufiers  moft  by  Am- 
putation, and  indeed  ihould  never  be  pruned  but  in 
Jtily.  The  Layer  fhould  be  ordered  like  thofc  of 
the  Finey  and  the  Seeds,  as  I  have  been  informed, 
will  readily  come  up  if  they  are  fown  in  Rubbifli, 
or  fuch  like  Soil,  about  March.  It  is  moft  com^ 
monly  praftis*d  in  England  to  plant  Fig-Trees  againft 
Walls ,  becaufe  it  has  been  thought  the  Fruit  will 
not  otherwife  ripen  in  our  Climate,  but  that  is  a 
Miftake  j  for  in  feveral  Gardens  about  London  I  have 
feen  them  grow  in  Standards,  and  prolper  and  bear 
Fruit  in  more  Abundance ;  and  much  better,  in  my 
Opinion,  than  any  I  have  yet  fecn  againft  Walls, 
for  as  they  are  endanger*d  by  pruning,  fo  they  like 
as  little  the  Confinement  they  are  obliged  to  againft 
WaUs. 

I  have  been  told  of  a  Fig-T^ree  near  Windfor  (that 
grows  wild,  without  Culture,  in  an  old  Gravel- 
pit)  whkh  is  fo  extremely  large,  that  many  Bu(h« 
ds  of  Figs  are  gathered  Yearly  from  it ;  and'  I 
know  of  fomc  old  Fig-7'rees  that  have  been  n^- 

leftcd 
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Icftfed  for  many  Years,  which  bear  more  Fniic 
than>toy  that  I  have  ever  feen  drefs'd  and  ordered 
in  Gardens ;  and  it'  is  the  torhmon  Praftice  Abroafd 
to  plant  them  in  certain  PMcfe  of  their  Viw^ards^ 
and  let  them  gro'w  after  tlieir  own  manner  with- 
out any  Interruption,  fo  thit  With  very  little  Dif- 
ficulty this  Treeltfay  bfc  cultivated.  '  The  only  Art 
require*  in  its  Management,  is  to  preferve  the 
fecond  Figs  during  the  Winter,  that  the  fevere 
Weather  do  not  make  them  fall  from  the  Tree,  but 
tfiar  they  may  be  maintain*d'  in  Health  to  ripen 
«arly  in  the  Sumner.  I  remember  to  have  feen 
^DT.\Comp£orfSy  late  Bifhop  of  Londorfs  Gardens 
•Tt^FaJham^  ripe  Figs  in  May^  which  were  l^rought 
-CD  that  forward  Terfeftion  by  keeping  diem  In 
•Fots,  and  flickering  them  all  the  Winter  in  a  t&r^^j'z- 

m^.'      ■ ;     ■''•••   ' 

:  Tho*  within  we  have  not  many  Varieties  of  this 
Kind  of  Fruit,  yet  are  there  as  many  Sorts  of  Fig^ 
as  of  any  other  Frtiit,  which  in  Spain  and  liaiyzxt 
hdd  in  great  ;E^eem.  The  White  Figs  chiefly  are 
valued  by  the  curious  for.  their  delicate  Flavour:i 
and  early  Inning. 

^      S  E  C  T.   III. 

Of.  the  VAZZAROLE. 

THE  IlATxaroUy  or  Neapolitan  Medlar  is 
a  kind  of  Service^  producing  very  pjeafant 
Fruit,  as  I  have  Heard  from  fome  curious  Gentle- 
Jiien  who  have  eaten  of  it  in  Italy ^  where  it  grows 
frequently :  Of  late  Years  it  has  been  brought 
into  England^  and  cultivated  in  fever^  Gardeps, 
where,  I  am  informed,  it  has  produced  Fruit ;  it 
boldly  refills,  the  Severity  of  our  Wintecj,  and  is 

well 


w^lt  h^lined  to  grayfi  with  mN^ither  itl  Standards 
or  agEiinft  WaUs.  I  have  pmps^ted  it  three  fe*- 
ver^pWays,  ^piytbiiddipg  Jt  up$«  the  Hawtbatn 
in  July^  by  grafting-^ie  In  the  Gleft  ib  Marcby  and 
by  inarching  in  ik&y,  fo  that  the  Admirers  of  dntf 
Fruit  may  be  ealUy^ftpckM  ^^ilihr'  k^  if  they  af« 
provided  widi  a  Nmicry  of  Sl^ckfiK  It  loves  a 
holding  fat  Soil,.  \^ 

,s  E  CT,  iv; 

'E  have  two  Sorts  of.'MuIberry^  *die  Black 
and  the  fFkkiy  the  fkft  is  the  moft  com* 
mbn  in  England^  a  flow  Grower,  and  chiefly  fe- 
mous  for  its  Fruity  and  the  WUti^  Mulberryy  i^ch 
grows  extremely  quick,  has  indeed  a  fmall  infipid 
Fruit,  but  is  no  lefs  defending  than  theether  o^i  Ac- 
count of  its  Leaves,  which  are  the  proper  Food  of 
^  Silk-Worm.     .  ' 

The  Black  Mulberry  is  an  Autunm  Fruit,  fa 
tender  when  it  is  ripe,  that  it  will  not  bear  die  moft 
gende  Carriage  without  bruifing ;  it  is  a  Catkin- 
bearing  Tree,  producing  Male  and  Female  Blof- 
foms  at  the  lame  Time,  and  it  is  noted  by  fome, 
that  it  never  buds  till  the  Weather  be  fettled  warm ; 
wherefore  it  has  been  laid  down  as  a  Rule,  that 
Orang^-Tre^^V^y  be  brought  out  of  the  Conferva- 
tory,  as  foon  as  its  Leaves  are  as  large  as  a  Crow's 
Foot. 

,  I. do  not  remember  ever  to  have  fecn  this 
kind  of  Tree  with  a  ftrait  Stem  of  any  good 
Height,  nor  wDl  the  common  way  of  railing  it^ 
,ever  produce  (in  my  Opinion)  any  better  than  I 
have  fecni"  'tis  dierefore  I  would  advife  that  it 
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t)e  idocuhted  or  grafted  by  approach  upon  Stocks 
of.  ti^e  H^te  ^Ibtrry^  which .  naturally  grows 
ftraili  and  will  makfe  a  handfome  Tree  very  quick- 
ly. .  I  am  well  affiired  this  would  do  much  better 
than  railing  thelli  by  Layers,  which  is  the  common 
way,  or  from  Seed,  as  fome  have  pradis*d. 
,.  The  WhiU  JMuV^ifry  may  be  increased  either  by 
Seeds  fown  in  Marcb^  or  laying  the  youngcft  Shoots 
into  the  Earth  at  that  time.  The  Seeds  will  fprout 
about  three  Weejks  after  fowing,  and  be  near  fix 
Inches  high  the  firft  Summer,  and  the  Layers  will 
be  fit  to  take  off  the  Spring  after  they  are  laid  into 
thcEarthl  -  ^•' 

By  either  of  thefe  ways  we  may  foon  raife  Store 
enough  of  young  Plants  to  fupply  a  laige  Quantity 
4Df  &ilkrworms%  for  which  end  die  G&i»?/^jfowIaige 
Fields  of  this  Sort  of  Mulberty  to  mow  them  down 
from  time  to  time  as  they  havte  Occafion ;  and  the 
People  of  Italy  plant  Trees  in  the  Roads,  and  every 
vacant  Corner  of  dieir  GrouDd.  I  have  heard  of  a 
Man  near  Utred^^  who  has  lately  begun  the  Trade 
of  Silk,  and  in  the  Year  1 716,  as  I  am  informed 
fiiom  good  Hands,  made  ten  or  twelve  Bales  of 
Silk  from  his  own  TVorms :  And,  as  fer  as  I  can  un- 
derftand,  were  Silk-Worms  more  irgarded  in  our 
Climate,  they  wouW  do  as  well  with  us  as  they  do 
in  Italy^  where  they  arc  futgeft  to  fo  many  Hazards, 
but  chiefly  to  be  fpoU'd  by  the  violent  Thtmdcrs 
frequent  in  thofc  Parts  :  No  Man  there  is  certain 
of  a  good  Silk-Harveft,  till  the  Worms  have  aftn- 
ally  Ipun  their  Silk ;  for  if  Thunders  happen  to 
come  juft  when  the  Worms  are  going  to  fpin,  they 
will  immediately  drop  and  infallibly  perifli.  It 
would  be  well  to  try  whether  the  firing  of  Gunsnear 
filch  Trees  as  are  infefted  with  Caterpillars,  will 
pot  deftroy  thofe  Infefts. 

CHAP, 
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Of  Kernel-Fruit  I  Jucb  astbeAPPLE^ 
PEAR,MEDLAR,and^INCE. 


SECT.    I. 
Of  the  APPLE-tREE. 

f'T^  H  E  R  E  is  no  kind  of  Fruit  better  known 
1  in  England  than  th^  Apfd4%  or  more  gene- 
rally cultivated.  It  is  of  that  Ufe^  that  I  hold  it 
alnK)ft  impoffi^le  for  the  Englijk  Ki  liv^  widiQut  it» 
whether  it  be  employed  for  that  exi^eUent  Prink  we 
qJI  Cider ^  or  for  the  many  Dainties  whi^ph  are 
rnade  of  it  in  th^  Kitchen :  la  0>Qrt«  were  all 
other  Fruits  wanting  to  \3&^  ApfU$  would  oi^ke  us 
amends. 

It  may  therefore  be  expeded  tiiat  I  fbould  be 
the  more  particular  conceriiiog  the  Culture  of 
this  Tree ;  but  confidering  hqw  many  have  writ 
of  its  Management,  and  how  genieraUy  it  is  pcp* 
pagatqd  with  good  Succeis^  I  (hall  not  enlarge  upon 
it  fo  much  as  otherwife  J  fliould  have  done. 

To  fet  down  the  fcveral  various  Names  of 
Apples^  Would  be  a  Woi^k  almoft  impoffible,  fee- 
ing how  many  various  Kinds  are  yearly  produ- 
ced from  the  Kernels,  in  almoft  every  County  in 
iEngland ;  and  where  they  happen  to  prove  good, 
cither  for  making  Qider^  or  TabJc-ufe,  have  Napie^.. 

Part  III.  O  given 
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given  them  according  to  the  Mind  of  the  Ferfoit 
.  thiK  nii^d  them :  Hpweyer, ,  as  every  kind  of  Af^ 
fte  will  not  do  well  ip  Efpalier^  I  cannot  well 
avoid  mentioning  thofe  few  Sorts  which  I  have  ap- 
proved to  be  the  moft  proper  for  Hedges  •,  and  the 
rather,  becaufe  their  Names  are  generally  known 
to  every  Nurfery-Man  about  London.  Fbf  that 
Ufe  thenj  the  Codlin^  the  Nonpareil^  Golden-Pip- 
pin^ Kerton-Pippin^  and  Holland- Pippin j  feem  to  be 
the  beft.  I  have  found  thefe  Kinds  to  bear  plen- 
tifully, and  produce  Fruit  upon  their  lowed 
Brandies ;  and  I  am  perfuaded  whoever  delights 
in  Gardens  will  not  be  without  EJpalien  of  them> 
as  well  for  the  feke  of  the  great  quantity  of  Fruit 
they  will  produce,  as  for  the  Ornament  they  af- 
ford to  a  Garden,  and  the  good  Shelter  they  yield 
to  all  the  under  Race  of  Kitchen-garden  Plants, 
which  are  encohipals^d  with  them. 

I  have?  found  this  good  by  inclofing  the  Quarters 
of  a  Kitchen-garden  with  EJpaliers  of  Fruit,  that 
as  they  Ibfe  their  Leaves  in  the  Winter,  they  then 
obftruft  none  of  the  Sun*s  Rays  from  palling  di- 
reftly  to  the  Herbs  planted  within  them  ;  and  in 
the  Summer,  when  they  are  covered  with  Leaves, 
they  afford  that  Shade  which  is  fo  requifite  for 
the  good  Growth  of  many  Plants;  and  befides 
thefe  Conveniencies,  being  tied  up  to  Poles,  and 
kept  in  good  order,  the  very  Btordei^  they  arc 
planted  in  are  as  capable  of  receiving  into  them 
Herbs  or  Flowers,  as  if  they  were  plain  and  open, 
and  not  any  Trees  planted  on  them. 

The  Codlin^  which  is  the  firft  of  t\it  Apples  t 
have  named  for  this  Ufe,  is  propagated  from  Suck^ 
ers  taken  from  about  the  Roots  either  in  Novem- 
ber  or  March,  and  the  other  Sorts  are  increafed 
by  grafting  upon  Crah-ftocks  in  March.  If  they 
are  deCgned  for  tall  Hcdgps,  or  if  for  Dwarfs, 

or 
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or  for  Efpaliers  of  fmall  Heights,  then  upon  Para- 
diJe-Stocks  \  the  Soil  which  thefe  and  all  other  Ap- 
ples feem  to  delight  in,  is  a  Medium  Earth  between 
Sand  and  Clay ;  which'they  profper  in,  if  it  be  frefh, 
rather  than  with  i.  Mixture  of  Dung  among  it. 

I  find  from  Experience,  that  all  Kernel-Fruit 
iufFer  gready  by  Pruning,  and  it  is  by  the  unfkil- 
ful  Management  of  the  Knife  they  fo  frequently 
are  apt  to  canker ,  and  fometimes  quite  perifh  ; 
for  my  own  part,  that  I  may  fomewhat  curb  the 
Ufc  of  the  Knife,  I  chufe  to  break  off  the  Buds, 
which  would  produce  luxuriant  Branches,  when 
they  firft  appear,  rather  than  leave  them  to  be  cut 
from  the  Trees  when  they  are  full  grown,  which  is 
commonly  when  the  Sap  is  at  reft.  In  May  it  is 
eafy  to  difcem  what  Buds  are  fhooting  for  our 
Ufe,  u  e.  which  will  become  Branches  either  to 
fill  the  Vacancies  of  our  Efpaliers^  or  make  Fruit- 
Branches  ;  and  it  is  at  that  time  that  I  aifbud 
the  Tree  of  the  others,  which  I  cfteem  ufelcls,  for 
then  then  the  Sap  will  heal  the  Wounds. 

An  ingenious  Perfon,  who  knows  that  the  Shoots 
of  Apples^  Pearsy  and  fuch-like  Kernel-Fruity  will 
not  bear  till  they  are  two  Years  old,  will  always 
tontrive  to  lay  in  Store  of  Branches  every  Year 
into  his  Efpaliers  to  fuccced  one  another  in  Fruit- 
bearing  ;  for  the  fame  Branches  will  produce  Fruit 
but  once,  and  when  that  is  over  (in  Efpaliers) 
they  fliould  be  taken  away  in  proper  Seafon,  tp 
make  room  for  the  others  which  are  coming  for- 
ward. Such  Pruning  indeed  cannot  be  avoided 
on  Efpaliers^  no  more  than  taking  away  tht  Autumn 
Shoots  i  but  the  difbudding  them  in  May  will 
prevent  a  great  deal  more,  which  otherwife  there 
would  be  occafion  for ;  fo  that  upon  an  EJpalier 
well  order*d,  we  ovigHt  to  fee  Wood  laid  in,  of 
three  Surnmcrs,  the  one  w^th  Fruit,  others  to 
O  2  knot 
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knot  forBloffoms,  (which  Work  Nature  always 
contrives  to  do  in  the  Bud  the  Year  before  they 
bioflbm)  and  the  third  Sort  new  Shoots  to  follow 
in  their  turn  \  for  Example,  in  Auguft^  there  ought 
to  be  upon  our  Efpaliers  about  one  Third  of  the 
Branches  with  Fruit,  one.  Third  of  the  Branches 
which  have  fliot  in  the  Year,  and  the  like  Pro- 
portion of  Branches  knotted  to  bioflbm  the  next 
Spring.  About  Midfummer  is  the  beft  time  to  tie 
the  Shoots  of  that  Summer  to  the  Efpalier^  and 
difburden  the  Tree  (efpecially  if  it  be  weak)  of 
its  fuperfluous  Shoots  \  let  the  Branches  be  tied 
about  four  Inches  apart  at  leaft,  for  nearer  than 
that  Diftance  would  be  too  clofe :  Hedges  thus 
drefs'd  would  not  be  fubjedt  to  over-bear  them- 
felves,  but  give  every  Year  a  moderate  Proportion 
of  Fruit,  large  and  good. 

It  is  obfervable,  that  fome  of  the  Summer-kinds 
of  jl^les  and  Pears  will  produce  Fruit  upon  the 
Branches  that  fhot  the '  Summer  before,  and  upon 
fuch  Trees  the  Wood  of  two  leveral  Years  may 
only  be  left ;  but  the  Winter-fruits  which  ripen 
late,  are  always  the  Produce  of  older  Wood. 

Between  Leaf  and  Leaf  the  Gardeners  com- 
monly find  a  time  to  prune  off  all  the  Autumn 
Shoots,  as  well  from  thqir  Standard-Trees,  as 
ftom  their  Efpaliers  \  and  then  dilburden  them 
from  luch  Wood  likewife  as  they  judge  unpro- 
fitable ;  but  the  Skilful  have  always  this  Rule  be- 
fore them,  that  the  moll  .weak-  Trees  are  firft 
!)runed,  and  thofe  which  are  very  luxuriant  are 
eft  till  March. 

The  Planting  of  Apples  or  Pears  for  Efpaliers- 
k  beft  done  at  the  Fall  pf  the  Leaf,  leaving  about 
ten  or  twelve  Foot  between  Tree  and  Tree,  and 
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the  Rails  made  of  JJhen  Poles  may  be  put  up  the 
following  Summer. 

For  Dwarf-Apples^  I  believe  every  one  will  allow 
that  thofe  grafted  upon  Paradtfe-Stocks  are  the  beft  j 
I  mean  for  their  keeping  in  a  fmall  compafs; 
and  bearing  abundance  oS  Fruit  with  very  little 
Pruning :  I  have  known  them  frequently  cultiva- 
ted in  Pots,  fometimes  fo  full  of  Fruit,  that  the 
Apples  themfelves  have  weighed  more  than  the 
Tree  and  the  Pot  they  grew  in.  At  great  Enter- 
tainments how  delightful  would  it  be  to  fet  feveral 
Sorts  of  Apples^  growing,  upon  the  Table?  It 
would  be  a  kind  of  moveable  Orchard,  which 
could  feldom  fail  to  bear  good  Fruit,  ajs  the 
Trees  might  be  Ihifted  from  place  to  place,  ei- 
ther to  put  them  out  of  the  way  of  Blafts ,  or 
place  them  in  the  Shade  for  Improvement  of  the 
Growth  of  the  Fruit,  and  in  the  Sun  for  the  due 
ripening  them. 

Paradife-Stocks  are  raifed  with  us  by  planting 
the  Cuttings  or  Suckers  of  them  in  Autumn  \  they 
flxike  root,  and  grow  freely,  fo  as  to  be  lit  to 
graft  on  in  two  or  three  Years  :  They  are  brought 
originally  from  France^  but  now  they  are  to  be  mef 
witfi  in  almoflr  every  Nurfery  about  London :  And 
for  Standard  and  Hedge-Apples,  Crab-Stocks  taken 
out  of  the  Woods,  or  Seedling- Plants  of  about 
three  Years  old  are  die  beft, 
'  There  are  two  Ways  of  planting  an  Orchard  ; 
the  one  to  make  it  entirely  for  Fruit,  tlie  other 
to  plant  the  Trees  at  fuch  Diftances  as  to  admit 
of  an  Under-crop.  I  muft  confefs,  was  I  to  make 
an  Orchard  to  pleafe  myfelf,  I  would  firfl:  divide 
the  Ground  into  Parcels,  allowing  handfome 
Walks  between  them,  which^fliould  fome  of  them 
be  fented  on  the  Sides  with  EJpaliers  of  Fruit,  others; 
left  o|)en  with  Borders  only  On  their  Sides,  adornM 
Q  3  with 
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with  Rows  of  Standard-Apples ;  fuch  as  Golden* 
Pippins^  Golden-Renets^  Ruffel- Pippins^  Kitcheth 
Renets^  Pearmains^  Green-Ru/feUj  and  fuch-like 
ferviceable  Fruits,  that  will  remain  good  for  feve- 
ral  Months. 

In  thefe  feveral  Quarters  plant  your  Trees 
at  about  fixteen  Foot  diftance,  if  you  defign  a 
clofc  Orchard;  or  near  thirty  Foot  afunder,  if 
the  Ground  is  defigned  for  5^?^ ;/j,  Peasy  or  fuch-. 
like  Under-crops.  In  planting  this  Ground  for 
either  Purpofe,  fuppofing  it  three  Acres,  let  two 
Thirds  at  leaft  bear  Apples^  and  the  Remainder 
be  allotted  for  Pears  j  Plumbs^  CberrieSj  9Xid  a 
Mulberry-Tree  or  two.  The  Ground  thus  planted 
may  be  fenced  about  with  Hedges  of  Ftlberds  euicj 
Barberries^  to  m^c  it  ftill  the  more  compleat  ancj 
delightful, 

SECT.    XL 
Of  the  PF^AR. 

TH  E  Pear^  in  my  Opinion,  is  a  Fruit  no 
lefs  pleaf^nt  than  xYitAppUy  although  it  is 
not  of  th^t  general  Ufe  :  However,  we  are  be-f 
holden  to  it  for  no  fmall  Entertainment  in  the 
Winter,  when  other  Fruits  are  fc^rce;  whether 
we  eat  them  raw,  pr  baked,  they  havp  their  Ex-r 
cellencies.  The  Varieties  of  Pears  are  almoft 
without  number,  if  we  were  to  join  the  feveral ' 
French  Sorts  to  the  Catalogue  of  diofc  raifed  in 
Fnghnd  -,  but  as  I  fupppfe  every  pne  would  ra- 
ther propagate  a  few  good  Sorts  that  bear  well, 
and  follow  one  another  in  right  Seafon,  th?in 
crowd   his   Qarden  with  ufelefs  and  unprofitable 
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Trees,  I  may  therefore  be  cxcufed  infcrting  a  te- 
dious Lift  of  their  Names,  and  give  the  defired 
Satisfaiftion  ^to  my  Reader,  if  I  mention  only 
thofc  Kinds  that  nuy  brir^  him  Profit  and  Plea- 
fure,  and  thofe  I  fhail  fet  down,  as  near  as  I 
can  remember,  in  the  Order  they  ripen.  The 
firft  ripe  is  the  little  Mufcat^  and  then  I  would 
recommend  the  Katberine-Pear^  which  is  indeed 
a  common  Fruit,  but  is  nevertheiels  of  an  agree^ 
able  Flavour.  The  Wtndfor-Pear  likewife  is,  in 
my  Efteem,  tho*  it  is  an  Englijh  Fruit,  worth  our 
propagating.  About  the  lame  time  are  ripe  the 
Slueffe-Madam^  Summer  Bon-Chretien^  and  Summer^ 
Bergamot^  ;and  indifferendy  good,  but  elpecially 
the  latter:  Then  the  Ornng^'Bergamot^  and  the 
firfl:  Buree-^-r^^  exceeding  good ;  and  after 
thele  ^t  Lemon-Pear y  Bergamot^  Grey-Bury^  Verte-^ 
Longue^  Green  Sugar-Pear^  MeJJire-Jean^  and  Cry- 
fan:  Then  ripens  xk^  Winter  iborn-PearSy  Virgu^ 
lues^  LefcbaffarieSj  fome  of  which  laft  continue  Part 
of  December y  ia  which  Month  the  S,  Germain  and 
Martinfec  Pears  are  alfo  ripe,  and  will  hold  good 
all  the  January  following ,  till  the  Winter  Bw^ 
Chretiens  fupply  their  Place;  all  thefe  are  Eating 
Pears,.  '  And  for  the  Baking  Kinds  that  are  the 
beft  I  know  of^  they  are  the  Wardens^  Black  Pear 
ef  Worcefier^  add  Spanijh  Bon-Chretien  \  thefe,  if 
they  have  time  enough  to  ftand  in  the  Oven,  will 
bake  extremely  tender,  and  very  red ;  but  par^ 
.  ticularly  will  be  of  a  moft  beautiful  Colpur,  if 
they  are  baked  in  Tin  or  Pewter  Veflels  clofe 
covered,  as  has  been  often  e3q)erienced  s  but  in- 
deed^ 'tis  no  wonder  if  by  thefe  Mejins  they  are 
better  cplour*d  than  thofe  that  are  baked  in 
Earthen  Ware,  if  we  confider  that  'ds  a  Solution 
of  Tin  Ore  that  makes  the  fo  much  admired 
O  4  *  .P^w- 
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*  Bow-Dye :  And  I  doabt  iKft,  but  if  fuch  as  dye 
Scarlet  made  ufe  of  Tin  or  Pewter  Veffels,  ra- 
ther than  Copper,:  it  miglit  iave  them  fomewhat 
in  the  Expaace  of  Co^bimalj  or  fuch  otJier  charge- 
able tngrediems.  PeArs  are  eidier  grafted  in 
March  J  or  inoculated  towards  the  latter  end  of 
^tinet,  and  two  Sorts  of  Stocks  are  made  ufe  of 
forthofePorpofes,  Wildings,  and  Kernel-Stocks  ; 
and  oftentimes  &ch  as'  are  taken  from  about  the 
Roots  of  old  Trees,  and  jdanted  in  Nurferies, 
are  good  for  Standard-Pears^  becaufc  they  put  the 
Gtuft  or  Bad  forwar<l,  and  t«nd  to  make  large 
Trees  \  but  ^mnce-'Stocks  are  mudi  better  for  liich 
Pears  as  aredefi^M  for  Dwarfs,  low  Walls,  or 
£/paHers^  becaafe  th^y  dairifine  the  XSrowth  of  the 
Graft  or  Bud,  and  pft^oduce  FVuit  quidkly,  and  near 
liie  Ground. 

The  Soil  which  irihe  Pear  drii^y  del%hts  in  is  a 
moift  Earth,  isfdining  to  Clay  -,  nay,  Ihavefcen 
€htts  kind  of  Tree  pro(i|)er'»trerriely  in  the  ftrongeft 
Sort  of  blue  Clay,  which  is  accounted  the  worft 
of  Soils ;  fo  that  this  Sort ,  no  more  than  the 
Apple-Tree ,  delfehts  in  what  we  call  rich  Earth, 
if  indeed  one  of  mis  fort  of  Trees  fcems  to  de- 
cay, encourage  it  at  "tlhe  Root  With  Carrion,  ot 
tiie  Blood  of  fome  Anfenal,  for  that  has  a  won- 
i&rfiil  Effeft  upon  all  kind  of  Fruit-Trees ;  and 
1  believe  would  have  the  like  upon  every  fort  of 
Vegetable,  as  We  have  experienced  >,Shavings  of 
Horns,  Scrips  of  Leather,  Wool,  or  the  Entrails 
0f  l^owl,  or  fuch -like  Parts  of  Animals,  will 
have  upon  thofe  Plants  whdfe  Roots  they  are 
laid   to.      It  feems  therefore  as   if  die  Animal 

and 
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smd  Ycgeiabie  were  made  for  Ae  Support  and 
Food  of  cadi  otlier ;  the  Pknis  to  nourifli  die 
living  Animals,  and  the  dead  Animals  to  feed  the 
Vegetables. 

in  the  Pruning  of  Pur-^rees^  the  fame  Method 
ought  to  be  obferved  as  for  Apples ;  they  delight 
Aot  in  a  Knife,  and  eipecially  dio(e  grafted  upon 
^ime-Stacks.  Upon  the  cutting  oflf  any  large 
Branch,  (if  it  happen  to  be  neoeffary)  cover  the 
Wound  with  a  Mixture  of  Tar,  Rozin  and  Pitch, 
immediately  afber  the  Amputatkm,  which  will  pre* 
vent  ill  Diften^rs  which  the  Wound  would  other- 
wife  be  apt  to  bring  upon  the  Tree. 

I  am  no  Admirer  of  Dwarf  PeoK-^rees  in  a 
Garden,  becade  their  Figure  is  commonly  too 
much  ftudy'd,  and  confinM,  to  afford  us  a  good 
quantity  of  Fruit  ^  for  it  is  almoft  impollible  to 
have  both  together  in  Perfeftion;  and  befidcs, 
they  ^e  up  too  much  room.  I  remember  a 
fine  Seat  near  Lsndon^  where,  about  fix  Years  ago, 
die  Gardens  abounded  with  Dwarf  Pear-Trees  i 
which,  although  they  wete  planted  with  tolerable 
good  ^ifl,  never  produced  any  quantity  of  Fruit: 
Till' at  tei»:h  I  had  them  laid  into  Efpaliers,  and 
have  bwe  Fruk  every  Summer  finoc  in  great  plen- 
ty-, and  I  believe  there  was  not  gain'd  to  the 
Garden  lefe  than  half  an  Acre  of  Ground,  by 
that  Difpofition  of  them. 

Let  fuch  Pears  as  are  planned  againft  Walk 
be  well  fecured  from  the  Eaft ;  for  although  the 
Fruit  in  ks  kind  be  good  and  hardy,  the  ]£iftern 
Blafts  of  the  Spring  coming  upon  it,  thickens  the 
Rind,  and  fills  the  Fruit  fisU  of  Knots  as  hard  as 
Stcme. 

The  E/paliers  for  Apples  and  Pears  fliould  be 
about  fix  Foot  hi^,  that  there  may  be  room 
enough  for  die  Fruit-bearing  Branches  to  be  laid 
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into  them.  And  we  ought  likewife  to  obfcrve, 
that  the  Summer  Pears^  i.  e.  fuch  as  have  their 
Fruits  ripen  upon  the  Trees,  are  the  moft  pro* 
per  for  Efpaliersy  becaule  they  are  more  fubjedt  to 
bear  near  the  Root,  which  the  Winter  Fruits  leldom 
or  never  do;  fo  that  it  would  be  to  litde  purpofe 
to  plant  the  Bon-Cbretien^  and  fuch-like  lafting 
Fruits,  in  Hedges,  or  againft  Walls  that  are  not  at 
leaft  ten  or  twelve  Foot  high. 

There  is  a  Method,  which  has  been  experien- 
ced by  fome  of  my  Friends,  to  tranfplant  large 
Trees  of  Orchard  Fruit.  One  of  my  Acquain- 
tance had  an  Orchard  of  Apple  and  Pear  Trees^ 
that  had  ftopd  about  twenty  Years  ;  the  Trees  were 
in  good  h^th,  and  bore  Fruit  plentifully ;  He 
Jhad  occafion  to  remove  to  another  Eftate,  about 
a^  Mile  6om  this  Orchard^  and  relblved  to  attempt 
the  Removal  of  his  Fruit -Trees  with  him : 
For  which  end  he  open'd  Trenches  about  the 
Hoots  in  November^  and  at  the  fame  time  made 
preparation  to  receive  them  into  his  new  Garden, 
by  making.  Holes  big  enough  to  admit  of  the 
Clods  of  Earth  he  defigned  to  tranlport  with 
each  Tree.  Soon  after,  the  Frofts  began  to  be 
violent  enough  for  his  Pqrpofe,  and  fo  hardened 
the  Earth  about  the  Roots,  that  with  Levers  he 
rais*d  his  Trees  put  of  the  Ground,  without 
breaking  any  of  the  Earth  from  them,  and  con^ 
veyM  them  upon  Sledges  to  their  feveral  Sta- 
tions in  his  new  Garden,  where  they  remained 
in  the  State  they  were  brought,  without  clofing 
any  frefh  Mold  to  their  Roots  till  it  began  tp 
thaw ;  and  then  he  finilh'd  his  Work  by  filling 
up  the  Trenches,  and  treading  down  the  new 
Earth  very  clofe. 

About  a  Month  after  they  were  thus  fi;c*d,  he 
difcreetly  pruned  pfF  gbput  one  Third  of  their 
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Boughs,  as  near  as  he  could  guefs,  to<anfwer  the 
QjKmtity  of  Roots  they  had  loft;  and  the  foUgw- 
ing  Summer  had  a  good  Parcel  of  Fruit  upon 
them.  No  lefs  ufefiil  than  this  Method  wcJuld 
be  the  Removal  of  young  Trees  at  Mtdfummeri 
which  will  fucceed  very  well,  as  I  have  expe- 
rienced. As  I  conceive  the  Sap  of  every  Tree 
to  be  at  reft  about  Mdfummer^  their  Tran^lanta- 
tion  may  then  be  performed  with  as  much 
Reafon,  as  the  Removal  of  them  at  the  com- 
mon S«dbns  ufed  for  that  Work  ;  for  they  have 
then  more  time  to  ftrengthen  themlelves,  and 
form  their  Roots  before  Winter^  than  thofe  plant* 
ed  at  Autumn^  and  will  undoubtedly  be  better  pre- 
pared to  make  -ftrong  Shopts  than  any  Trees  that 
arc  planted  in  the  Spring.  Thofe  Trees  that 
Ihed  their  Leaves,  will  fare  as  well  by  this  Method, 
as  Ever-Greens^  if  their  Roots  do  not  dry. 

I  fhall  now  conclude  this  Sedipn  with  acquaint* 
ing  my^  Reader,  that;  fuch  Fruit  as  does  not  ri- 
pen upon  the  Trees,  fliould  not  be  gsither^d  till 
Micbaelmas^  and  then  only  in  dry  Weather,  if 
poffible,  without  bruifing,  and  laid  fingly  upon 
Shelves  covered  with  dry  Mofs,  if  it  can  be  got ; 
or  for  want  of  jit,  upon  Wheat-Straw,  giving  it 
Air  by  opening  the  Windows  of  the  Fruitery^ 
(or  Room  it  is  laid  in)  till  the  Frofts  begin. 
Some  choice  Pears^  which  ripen  late  in  the  Year, 
may  be  yet  preferved  by  han^ng  them  up  by  the 
Stalks  to  the  Ceiling  of  the  Room ;  and  I  have 
known  fome  curious  Perfons  wrap  them  in  Paper, 
11)4  hang  them  up  dll  they  are  fit  to  eat. 
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Of  the  MEDLAR,  and  ^UINCB^ 
TREE. 


T 

and  as 


^  HE  Medlar  J  conmuy  to  all  other  Fruits, 
is  not  fit  to  eat  till  it  is  rotten  or  deca/d  ; 
anT'as  it  is  then  s^reeable  to  fome  Palates,  I  fluU 
therefore  give  the  Culture  of  it.  It  delights  to 
loamy,  wet  Soil,  and  requires  little  Sun.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  grafting  it  upon  the  HawtlmrH  in  Manb^, 
and  is  only  fit  for  Standards,  in  the  noofl:  remote 
P^s  of  the  Garden. 

The  ^mnce  is  raifed  dther  from  Layers,  Cuttings, 
or  Suckers  taken  from  the  Root :  It  is  a  natural 
Fruit,  which  does  not  require  grafting,  and  comes 
early  to  bear:  The  young  Twigs  may  be  laid  into 
die  Earth,  in  February  ;  or  the  Cuttings,  planted 
in  O£lober  or  November^  fh^e  root  without  diffi- 
culty. This  Plant  loves  a  nioift  Soil,  and  Shade  ^ 
and  the  Fruit,  in  my  Opinion^  exceeds  all  others 
for  baking. 


CHAP. 
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Obferoations  and  Experiments  relating  to  the 
Propagating  and  Culture  of  Stojie-Fruit- 
Trees. 

IH  £  Fruits  which  may  be  conq>rehended 
under  the  Title  of  Stone-FruiiSy  are  Peaches^ 
Hnes^  Apricots^  PlumsyCberries^zxi6.Alnimds\ 
all  which  (the  Cherries  excepted)  are  fo  nearly 
aUy'd,  as  to  nuke,  as  it  were,  one  Family.  What 
Directions  I  ihall  lay  down  for  their  Management, 
will  rather  be  in  general  than  in  particular,^ 
feeing  how  impofllble  it  is  to  know  every  parti* 
cular  Soil,  or  the  Difpofition  of  every  different 
Tree ;  which,  if  they  were  known,  would  require 
as  many  various  ways  of  ordering.  Monfieur 
de  la  ^irUinye  has  indeed  given  us  a  very  elabo- 
rate Piece  relating  to  Fruit-Trees^  endeavouring 
to  afcertain  the  Method  of  pruning  them :  But 
how  feldom  do  we  meet  with  any  Trees  juft  in 
the  fame  State  of  thofe  he  mentions?  and  if  by 
chance  we  do  happen  to  find  fuch;,  how  difficult 
is  it  to  comprehend  rightly  his  Meaning  ?  I  can- 
not therefore  avoid  givuig  all  due  Commenda- 
tions to  die  ingenious  Mr.  Laurence^  who  is  the 
firft  I  know  of  that  has  reduced  thofe  Difficul- 
ties in  the  ordering  of  Friiit-Trees  to  plain  Rea- 
fon,  and  has  given  us  fuch  ufefiil  Experiments, 
whofe  Confequences  may  beft  lead  us  to  the  right 
way  of  Praftice  in  this  Point;  To  proceed  then 
upon  the  Foot  of  Reafon  and  Experience,'  as  far 

as 
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as  my  Capacity  will  permit,  I  fhall  begin  with 
fome  ObferVations  upon  the  Nurfery,  whbfeSoil 
fhould  be  inclining  to  Loam>  a  medium  Soil  be- 
tween Sand  and  Clay,  and  not  any  ways  enrich'd 
with  Dung  •,  for  if  the  Nurfery  be  richer  than  the 
Garden,  the  Trees  never  thrive  when  they  arc 
tranfplanted ;  therefore  always  contrive  to  plant 
them  from  bad  into  good  Ground.  About  Septem^ 
leTy  make  your  Plantations  of  Suckers  taken  from 
the  Roots  of  the  Md/cle-Plum^  the  fFhite  Fear* 
Plumy  or  the  Black  Damajk ;  which  are  good  to  in- 
oculate P^^i&^^  upon,  but  muft  not  be  budded  till 
Julyy  in  the  fecond  Year  after  they  have  been 
planted  in  the  Nurfery.  I  have  obferved,  that 
Peaches  profper  well  that  are  budded  upon  Jlmond^ 
Trees  raifed  from  the  Stones.  Almonds  are  to  be 
put  in  the  Ground  as  fbon  as  they  are  ripe,  and 
in  one  Year's  Growth  may  beft  be  inoculated^ 
for  they  are  top  apt  to  Gum  when  they  are 
older. 

NeStarines  2Jidi  Apricots  may  likewife  be  budded 
upon  any  one  of  the  Plum-Stocks  I  have  mentioned 
mien  from  thence,  and  will  profper  much  better 
than  if  they  wer^  inoculated  upon  the  beft  Sorts  of 
Plums. 

The  Scones  of  Black  Cherries  fhould  be  fet  or 
fown  in  Autumn^  to  raife  Stocks  to  graft  all  other 
Cherries  upon :  They  fhould  be  planted  out  the 
lecond  Year  after  they  are  dome  up,  in  Lines  about 
two  Foot  a-part ;  and  the  like  Diftance  fhould  be 
preferved  between  all  other  Stocks  that  are  defign*d 
to  graft  on. 

Cherries  profper  beft  if  they  are  grafted ;  which 
is  contrary  to  Peaches  and  NeSlarineSj  that  will 
rarely  be  made  to  thrive,  but  by  Inoculation: 
All  thefe  are  fubjedt  to  G«iw,  which  Kernel-Fruit^ 
Trees  are  not  \  but  the  Peach-Trees  and  Apricots 

fuffcr 
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fafifer  the  moft  by  it,  and  often  lofe  whole  Arms 
by  a  Canker  that  always  attends  die  Gunty  which 
comes  commonly  by  unlkilfui  Pruning,  but  more 
cfpecially  by  cutting  into  the  Wood  at  the  Afii- 
fummer  Pruning;  therefore,  at  that  Seafon,  take 
off  as  few  Shoots  as  poffible  near  the  old  Wood, 
but  nail  up  (lighdy  as  many  as  can  conveniendy  be 
laid  to  the  Wall,  to  be  more  regularly  difpofed 
the  February  following,  which  is  the  beft  Seafon 
for  the  capital  Pruning  of  &to?iej-Fruit-Trees  ;  then 
may  every  bearing  Shoot  be  topped  or  cut,  to  leave 
about  fix  gr  eight  Inches,  accordirig  as  they  arc 
ftrong  or  weak,  and  all  crpls-growing  Branches, 
dead  Wood,  and  the  Shoots  of  two  or  three  Years 
old,  mult  then  be  entirely  cut  out ;  for  it  is  a  cer- 
tain Rule,  that  all  Sfone-Fruit-Trees  only  bear 
Fruit  upon  the  Shoots  of  one  Year  old ;  which 
may  be  diftinguiflied  from  barren  Shoots,  by  being 
fmaller,  iand  better  fupply'd  with  Buds.  I  would 
advifc,  that  a  Mixture  of  Tar,  Pitch j  and  Bees- 
wax bie  laid  upon  any  capital  Wound,  or  elfe  that 
it  be  burnt  with  a  hot  Iron  to  prevent  Gum  ifliiing 
from  it. 

I  account  Lift  of  Cloth  to  be  much  better  for 
the  nailmg  of  thefe  Trees  than  Leather,  which 
is  apt  to  Jhrink  by  Change  of  Weather,  and  bind  ^ 
too  much  the  Shoots  whidi  are  encompafs"d  by 
it :  It  IS  by  fuch  Bindings,  that  oftentimes  good 
Branches  are  wounded,  and  by  that  means  perifh  i 
and  therefore  it  is  good  to  let  them  have  room 
enough  allowed  for  them  to  fwell,  without  any 
Preffure  upon  them.  In  Holland,  and  forne  Part 
of  Flanders,  they  have  Frames  of  Wood  in  the 
manner  of  Efpaliersj  fet  againft  their  Walls,  about 
four  Inches  diftant  from  them ;  and  the  Reafons 
the  Gardeners  there  give  for  fo  doing,  is  not  ( I 
think)  unworthy  our  Regard.     In  thefirft  place, 

they 
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they  layj  that  their  Trees  beinjg  four  Inches  di-^ 
ftant  from  the  Wall,  the  Fruit  is  not  apt  to  be  de- 
ftroy'd  or  fpoil'd  by  Vermin,  nor  bruifcd  or  grow 
mislhapen:  They  fey  farther,  that  the  Wall  re* 
fiefts  a  Warmth  to  that  Side  of  the  Fruit  growing 
neact^to  it,  which  has  the  feme  Effeft  as  to  the  ri- 
pening of  it,  as  if  the  Sun  was  to  ihine  on  both 
Sides  of  their  Fruit,  and  fo  prevents  that  unequal 
Reliih  which  is  found  oftoidmes  in  one  (ingle 
Fruit,  which  grew  clofe  to  a  Wall.  To  which 
they  add,  that  in  this  Method,  the  Trees  need 
not  be  planted  fb  clofe  to  Walls,  as  to  want  a  fuffi^ 
dent  Quantity  of  Earth  on  every  Side  of  th^ir 
Roots,  which  thoie  commonly  planted  in  the  or- 
dinary way,  mufi  do  on  that  Side  next  to  the  Wall ; 
and  alfo  that  the  Twigs  of  die  Trees  being  tied 
with  Baft^  faves  the  Expence  of  Nails  and  Shnads^ 
and  will  not  be  fubjeft  to  canker  by  too  flreight 
binding.  And  if  I  may  add  one  Re^on  more^to^ 
wards  the  recommending  thefe  fFiall-E/palterSf 
(if  I  may  fo  call  them)  it  fhould  be>  tlut  thofe 
Poles,  which  run  horizontally,  may  be  fo  con^* 
trived,  as  to  ferve  for  Shelter  to  the  Blojfoms  and 
young  Fruit  from  thofe  perpendicular  Frojls^  which 
oftentimes  are  fo  injurious;  as  the  curious  Mr* 
Laurence  judicioufly  obferves. 

I  have  mentioned,  among  other  Obfervations 
in  the  Chapter  of  KerneUFruitSy  that  the  Eafterly 
Winds  commonly  are  apt,  when  they  blow  di- 
reftly  upon  Pear-l'reesy  to  fpoil  the  Fruit,  by  filling 
it  with  flony  Subflances ;  and  no  lefs  prejudicial 
are  they  to  the  BlofTom  of  every  forward-blowing 
Tree,  if  it  lie  in  the  way  ;  therefore  I  cannot  re- 
commend the  Plandng  of  Apricots  in  fuch  Places, 
where  the  Eafl  Winds  may  blow  upon  them  ;  for 
I  obferve,  that  in  March  thofe  Winds  are  always 
mofl  frequent  5  and  if  they  happen  to  come  with- 
out 
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cmt  Wet,  they  are  infallibly  attended  with  Blafts  ; 
as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  explain  \n  another  Place. 
1  find  that  Apricots  jplanted  againft  a  Weft  Wall, 
where  they  are  ftifelter*d  fi"om  thefc  murdering 
Winds  of  the  Spring,  feldom  feil  to  produce  good 
ftore  of  Fruit  *,  while,  on  the  other  hand^  all 
others  in  different  Expofures  often  fail  of  Fruit, 
unlefs  they  have  been  guarded  by  artificial  Shel- 
ters, fuch  as  I  have  feen  in  the  Right  Honourable 
Earl  P^ritfir's  Gardens,  (I  think)  contrived  by  his 
Lordlhlp ;  they  are  Matrafles  of  Straw,  fix*d  in 
Frames  of  Wood  about  four  Foot  wide,  and  fe- 
ven  or  eight  Foot  high,  which  are  made  to  remove 
at  pleafure ;  fo  that  they  may  always  be  fo  placed, 
as  to  interpofe  between  the  Wind  and  the  Tree, 
without  ftifling  the  Bloflbms,  or  breaking  them  off, 
as  Mats  commonly  do. 

In  the  Grafting  or  Budding  of  Stone-Fruity  I 
have  obferved,  that  fuch  Trees  as  are  inoculated 
near  the  Root  of  the  Stock,  are  much  more  apt  to 
{hoot  out  uprofitable,  luxuriant  Branches,  than 
thole  that,  are  budded  or  grafted  five  or  fix  Foot 
from  the  Root.  I  find  the  latter  to  make  Fruit- 
branches  in  fuch  plenty,  that  hardly  any  barren 
Shoots  are  found  upon  them  5  which  feems  to  hap- 
pen for  the  fame  Rcafon  I  have  mentioned  elfe- 
where,  that  too  great  plenty  of  Nourifliment  is 
wer  a  hindrance  to  the  bringing  forth  of  In- 
creafe,  as  well  in  Animals  as  in  Vegetables  •,  and  that 
a  Luxuriance  of  Growth  in  either,  muft  always  be 
checked  to  make  them  proKfick ;  fo  the  Length  of 
Paffage  in  thefe  Standards,  which  the  Sap  takes 
in  its  Afcenfion  from  the  Root,  thro'  the  Blum^ 
Stocky,  before  it  reaches  that  Part  where  it  is  to 
alter  its  Property,  in  the  Bud  of  the  Peachy  muft, 
I  think,  contribute  to  weaken  it,  and  rob  it  of 
that  Luxuriance  which  it  would  hav$  hod,  if  it 
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Had  been  pvwttcd  to  pufti  o\xt  Branches  near  the 
Root,  where  undoubtedly  it  was  more  ftrong  and 
vigorous^ 

The  feveral  Kinds  of  Stone-Fruit  may  have  dif- 
forent  Situations  and  Expofures  ;  Peaches^  for  ex- 
apiple,  and  NeSlarines^  with  fome  forward  Cherries j 
fuch  as  the  fmall  May  Cherry^  and  the  May  Duke^ 
with  a  forward  Plum  or  two,  fhould  have  a  South 
Wall ;  and  if  the  Wall  happens  to  be  very  high, 
I  would  advife  it  to  be  planted  double,  (i.  e. )  with 
Dwarfs  and  Standards,  that  it  may  the  fooner  be 
CQver'd. 

Apricots^,  fom?  choice  Pearsy  and  a  few  Peachesy 
may  be  the  Furniture  of  a  Weft  Wall ;  and  fome 
forward  Grap^Sy  (for  they  bloffom  when  Blights 
are  commonly  paft)  with  fome  Plums  and  Duke 
Cberriesy  againft  an  Eaft  Wall ;  and  to  the  North 
Alpeft  we  may  fet  Plums,  fome  Winter  PearSy  Car- 
tuition  and  Mpreila  Cherriesy  with  fome  Golden 
P^ns. 

Plums  will  aifo  do  well  in  Standards  ;  and  all 
Sprts  of  CherrieSy  excepting  the  fmall  Mayy  and  the 
May  Duke  Cherries y  profper  beft  when  they  have 
liberty.  Almonds  likewife  will  bear  very  well  in 
tbe  open  Ground  ;  and  the  Brujfels  Apricoty  whofe 
Eruit  is  fo  excellent^  will  bear  plentifully  without 
tte  help  of  a  Wall. 
.  The  PeacheSy  which  I  moft  covet,  are  the  Nut- 
meg PedcheSy  for  the  lake  of  their  early  ripening  •, 
thq  Common  Miniony  Mtlefs  Minimy  St.  Laurencey 
the  tVhite  Magdalen y  the  Old  Newingtony  Belgardy 
the  Admirabky  and  the  Kathenne  Peachy  which 
comes  late,  and  is  a  certain  Bearer.  Of  Ne^la- 
rinesy  jMr.  WhitmiW^  Early  Ne£iariney  the  Red-Ro- 
many and  Orange-Tawny  NeSlarine.  Apricot Sy  the 
Mafculine  Apricoty  the  Orangey  and  the  Turky  Apri^ 
cots  J  for  Wails  j  and  for  the  Standards,   the  true 
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Brujfeh.  Plumsj  the  Morocco^  Imperial^  Orleans^ 
MufcUj  the  two  Pedrigons^  ^een  Mother^  Green 
Gagey  Violety  Apricot ^  Datnafceney  Cloth  of  GoUj  ot 
Drop  d^Orj  Roy  at ^  Bonum  Magnum^  zndtht  WhiU 
Pear  Plum  ;  to  which  we  might  alfo  add  the  Datn^ 
fitly  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  not  without  its  good 
Qualities. 

CberrieSy  the  Earfyy  or  May  Cherry^  the  iW&j^ 
Dukey  the  Black-Redy  and  IVbtte  Heart  Cherries^ 
the  Carnatiorty  the  Morellay  the  Flemijh  Cherry y  and 
the  Common  Black  \  and  alfo  the  Clufter  Cherty^ 
well  enough  deferves  a  Place  in  our  Gardens  for 
the  Curiofity  of  its  Fruit. 

There  have  been  feveral  Ways  praftifed  to  for- 
ward the  Ripening  of  Fruit.  The  late  Marquis 
of  Wharton  had  a  Glafs-cafe  made  on  purpofe  for 
that  end  J  and  by  the  help  of  Fire  agamft  the 
Back  of  the  Wall  the  Trees  were  nailM  to,  and 
under  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  ^  had  feveral 
Kinds  of  Fruits  very  early.  But  of  all  the  Inven- 
tions that  I  have  yet  feen  or  heard  of,  the  Contri* 
vance  of  the  ingenious  Mr.  John  MtUety  Nor- 
fery*Man  at  North-End  near  Fulhamy  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred. I  have  feen  in  his  Garden  ripe  Cherries 
in  February  \  and  Apricot $y  Rofesy  and  JunquUs^ 
above  three  Months  before  their  natural  Seafon; 
and  thofe  not  in  fmall  quantities,  but  in  as  great 
abundance  as  if  they  had  been  the  Produft  of 
Nature  alone :  And  this  he  does  with  the  afliftance 
of  Horfe-dung,  judging  it  to  yield  a  more  gentle 
fweating  Heat  tlun  Fire,  and  is  therefore  more  na- 
tural to  Plants. ' 
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OftbeGOOSBERRT,  CURRAN% 
STRAWBERRT,  RASBERRT, 
BARBERkr,  and  FILBERD. 

AI^  T  H  O*  the  Fruits  which  I  defign  to  treat 
of  in  this  Chapter,  are  fo  commonly  known, 
that  there  is  hardly  any  Garden  without  them ; 
yet  I  am  apt  to  believe,  the  right  Method  of  railing 
them  and  ordering  them  is  not  every  where  under- 
ftood. 

Of  the  Goojberry  we  have  the  following  Kinds, 
which  are  chiefly  worth  our  Notice,  viz.  the  large 
White  Butch  Goojberry^  which  produces  an  excellent 
Fruit  for  eating ;  the  large  Amber  Goojberry y  which 
I  think  is  better  for  baking  while  it  is  green, 
than  to  be  kept  till  it  is  ripe;  the  Walnut 
Goojberry y  which  exceeds  all  others  for  the  Large- 
nels  of  its  Fruit,  which  may  be  gathered  for  ba- 
king fooner  than  any  other  ;  and  the  Champain 
Goojberry y  which  is  ripe  at  leaft  a  Fortnight  before 
any  of  the  reft ;  and  befides  thefe,  the  Black  Hairy 
Goojberry  is  pleafant  enough.  If  I  fliquld  here  enu- 
merate all  the  other  Sorts  I  have  feen,  it  would  be 
to  little  purpofc,  feeing  every  Year  is  likely  to 
produce  new  Varieties  from  Seeds ;  and  the  Rules 
for  the  Culture  of  any  one  Sort  will  fuffice  for  the 
reft  that  are,  or  can  be  raifed. 

This  kind  of  Shrub  may  be  propagated  either 
by  Seeds,  Suckers,  or  Cuttings  •,  the  firft  may  be 
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fown  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  apd  will  come  up 
the  Spring  following  :  The  Suckers  flioulci  be  ta- 
ken from  about  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  when 
their  Leaves  are  fallen,  in  open  Weather,  and 
tranfplanted  in  Nurferies ;  and  the  Cuttings  like-  . 
wife  will  take  root,  if  they  are  planted  in  Sep^  - 
Umher  or  OSlaber.  Thefe  Plants  require  a  ftrong, 
holding  Soil,  and  may  be  tranfplanted  in  OBoher 
with  more  Safety  than  in  the  Spring. 

We  have  three  Sorts  of  Currants  ytry  different 
from  each  other,  viz.  the  large  ffHnte  Dutch  Cur^ 
ranty  the  Dutch  Red  Currant^  and  the  Black  Cur^ 
rant :  The  firft  is  an  admirable  Bearer,  and  will 
fometimes  produce  Fruit  as  big  as  Ibme  Sort  of 
Grapes^  byt  I  think  are  not  fo  pleaiant  to  the  Tafte 
as  the  Red  Currants.  The  Kmd  which  bears  the 
Black  Fruit,  for  Variety  fake,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  its  grqat  Virtue  in  Medicine,  (hould  not 
be  wanting  in  a  Garden,  tho'  fcarce  one  in  twenty 
can  like  its  Flavour.  Thefe  may  be  propagated 
like  the  Goojherry^  and  delight  in  the  fame  kind  of 
Soil.  I  have  known  a  curious.  Man,  when  the 
Fruit  has  been  juft  ripe,  tie  up  fome  of  the  Red 
Currant  Buflies  in  Mats,  tp  prefcrve  the  Fruit  up- 
on them  till  Augufi  or  Septetnber^  and  fometimes 
later  in  the  Year ;  and  it  is  pradifed  by  fome  to 
plant  them  againfl:  Walls,  tp  make  the  Fruit  come 
larger  ;  but  I  have  never  fo^nd  'em  half  fo  fweet  as 
the  Standards* 

Both  xhtGooJberry  znd  Currant  ought  to  be  kept 
free  from  old  Wood,  never  leaving  on  the  Plants 
any  Shoots  (if  poflible)  that  exceed  three  Years 
Growth;  for  the  largetl  Fruit  is  always  found 
upon  t}>p  youngeft  Branches :  Thefe  Fruits  are  ripe 
in  July. 

We  have  four  Sorts  of  Strawberries  .\  the  Scarlet^ 

thie  Hautboy^  or  Great  WUtc  Strawberry^  and  th?: 
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mod  Strawberry^  both  Red  and  fj/bite.  The  firft 
is  ripe-  much  fooiler  than  either  of  the  other,  efpc- 
cially  if  it  has  had  the  Benefit  of  a  good  Expofurc, 
and  a  light  Soil,  which  always  contributes  to  quick-  . 
en  Vegetation  ;  however.  Strawberries  delight  not 
in  any  Ground  fo  much  as  that  which  inclines  to 
Clay  :  'Tis  in  fuch  Land  we  can-  only  expeft  their 
Fruit  to  be  large,  and  in  abundance ;  witnefs  the 
great  Profits  which  the  Gardeners  about  Hammer" 
fmitb  (where  the  Soil  is  proper  for  making  of 
Bricks)  draw  yearly  from  their  Plantations  of  this 
Sort  of  Fruit. 

The  Great  HHnte  Strawberry  rvptm  next  after 
the  Scarlet ;  and  laft  of  all,  the  Wood  Strawberries^ 
which  continue  a  long  while,  but  chiefly  if  they 
be  kept  ihaided  after  they  begin  to  ripen. 

As  I  know  no  Place  where  Strawberries  are  ^3 
generally  propagated,  as  about  Hammerfinith^  fo  I 
fliall  prefcribe  the  lame  Rules  for  their  Manage- 
ment, as  are  commonly  praftifed  by  the  Gardeners 
of  that  Place. 

They  provide  a  Parcel  of  Horfe-dung  and 
Coal-aflies,  well  mix'd  and  incorporated  together, 
and  lay  on  a  fufEcient  Quantity  of  it  upon  their 
Land,  to  be  dug  or  trenched  in  February ;  then , 
they  lay  up  their  Borders  three  Foot  wide,  and 
thereon  plant  the  Slips  of  whatever  Kind  they  fee 
convenient,  at  about  eight  Inches  apart ;  after 
which  they  fet  Beans  for  a  Crop  that  Summer;  for 
the  Strai^erry  Plants  will  not  begin  to  bear  Fruit 
to  any  purpofe  till  the  Year  following,  and  even 
then,  not  comparable  to  what  they  will  produce  the 
Year  afterward,  which  is  the  third  Year  after  plant- 
ing ;  'tis  then  they  have  full  Crop,  if  extraordina- 
ry Drought  does  not  hinder.  But  I  fhould  have  al- 
fo  added,  that  after  the  laying  up  of  the  Beds,  that 
at  every  five  or  fix  Foot  diftance,  they  plant  RofeSy 
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Coo/berries^  Currants^  ox  Sweet-Briar  \  which  tuirn 
to  good  account  at  the  Markets,  befides  the  Ad- 
vantage of  the  Shade  thofe  Plants  give  the  Straw- 
berries. 

From  a  Piece  of  Ground  thus  planted,  it  is 
hardly  to  be  imagined  what  Advantage  arifes  to 
the  Gardeners,  if  they  are  diligent  to  keep  their 
Crop  weededj,  and  well  watered,  if  the  Seafoh  of 
their  Bloffom  be  dry. 

E^rly  in  the  Spring  they  clean  them,  and  fling 
Earth  among  them  to  ftrengthen  their  Roots  ;  an4 
that  the  Ground  may  not  lie  too  long  idle,  thef 
plant  Savoys  and  Cabbages  in  the  Allies  for  the 
Winter.  A  Piece  of  Scarlet  Strawberries^  to  otdtt'dy 
will  remain  tolerably  good  for  about  five  or  fix 
Tears  -,  but  the  Hautboy  and  fP^ood  Kinds  flioUld  bfe 
renew*d  once  in  three  Yearsj  always  minding  to 
get  the  fFood-Strawberries  frefh  from  the  JVoodSj 
and  not  make  ufe  of  Slips  from  the  Garden^  for 
thofe  degenerate. 

But  there  yet  remain  many  Particulars  relatifig 
to  Strawberries^  which  are  not  pfaftifed  by  thefe 
Gardeners;  as  the  Stringing  them,  or  Pulling  otf 
their  Runners,  in  July^  where  the  Roots  fttt 
weak  efpecially,  fo  as  to  leave  all  the  Plants  (in- 
gle ;  which  is  praftifcd  by  fotne  to  make  the  Fruit 
large. 

Agaki,  to  make  them  bear  Fruit  in  the  JutufHfi^ 
citt  down  the  Leaves  and  Flower-ftems  juft  before 
the  Blbflbms  open,  and  they  will  rtio6t  out  frefh, 
and  bear  ripe^Fruit  about  September^  as  I  have  ex- 
perienced. 

Now,  if  it  13  defired  %o  have  ripe  Strawberries  in 
Marcb^  it^  may  be  done  by  planting  fome  ftrong 
Roots  in  Pots,  and  putting  them  on  a  gentle  Hot- 
bed in  January^  giving  them  what  Air  may  be  cOn* 
V^nicnt  tiH  they  bloAbm,  and  moderateWatcriftgs 
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at  that  tihic,  with  Water  a  little  warm'd.  By  thefe 
Inftruclions,  and  the  Care  of  an  ingenious  Gar- 
dener, who  will  rightly  defend  them  from  Frofts, 
or  too  fharp  Winds,  we  may  have  them  produce 
Fruit  as  I  propofe,  I  cannot  conclude  the  Culture 
of  this  Plant  without  mentioning,  that  I  have  made 
Plantations  of  them  in  April  and  May^  with  good 
Succefs;  and  the  Second  June  afterwards  I  have 
gathered  very  good  Fruit  froni  them. 

The  Rajberry  is  the  next  to  be  confider'd  :  We 
have  two  Sorts  of  them,  the  Red  and  the  Whiter 
the  latter  is  the  greater  Rarity,  but,  in  my  Opi- 
nion, it  is  not  of  fo  good  a  Flavour  as  the  Red. 
Thefe  delight  in  fuch  Soil  as  agrees  beft  with 
Strayjherries^  and  are  propagated  by  Slips  taken 
from  the  Roots  in  March  ^  for  that  is  the  beft  Sea- 
fon  ,to  plant  them  in.  Some  Gardeners  plant  fingle 
Lines  of  them,  leaving  the  Diftance  of  about  a 
Foot  between  the  Plants ;  others  make  Beds  for 
them,  of  three. Foot  wide,  and  plant  three  Rows 
in  a  Bed  ;  both  which  Ways  I  find  to  fucceed  very 
well.  The  firft  Summer  after  planting  they  will 
fling  up  fome  Suckers  from  the  Roots,  and  put 
out  fome  few  Shoots  from  the  old  Stems  that  were 
left  remaining  when  they  were  planted  -,  but  as 
thofe  Stems  are  never  left  above  a  Foot  long  when 
we  plant  them  out,  we  cannot  expeft  any  Quan- 
tity of  Fruit  from  them  the  firft  Year,  nor  indeed 
any  vigorous  Shoots  from  the  Roots  till  the  fe- 
cond  Year ;  fo  that  it  will  be  the  third  Summer 
after  planting,  before  we  muft  expeft  a  full  Crop , 
for  the  Fruit  is  always  found  upon  the  Shoots  of 
the  preceding  Yean  The  chief  Culture  neceffary 
for  this  kind  of  Plant,  is  to  keep  themcle^n  fropi 
Weeds  in  the  Springs  and  prune  the  Tops  of  t^e 
ftrongeft  Shoots  of  the  laft  Year,  to  leave  them 
about  three  Foot  high  ;  and  that  Work  muft  be 
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done  in  March ;  as  alfo  to  cpt  away  all  dead  and 
weak  Branches.  The  Rajberry  ripens  in  the  Be-r 
ginning  of  July^  and  lafts  till  the  End  of  thie 
Month. 

The  Barberry  is  a  pleafant  Shrub,  bearing  beau* 
tiful  Branches  of  yellow  Flpwers  in  die  Sfrif^^ 
and  no  lefs  delightfiil  Clufters  of  red  Berries  tOr 
wards  the  Autumn.  The  Fruit  is  of  a  fliarp  Taftc 
when  it  is  ripe,  and  feldom  uied  any  otl^er  way 
than  in  Sauces.  I  have  been  told,  that  the  Leaves 
of  the  Barberry^  when  they  are  young  and  tender, 
may  be  dry*d  to  imitate  the  Indian  Tea  which 
they  call  Bobea\  and  indeed  the  Figure  of  the  Bar- 
berry  Leaf  is  not  unlilj:e  it.  If  any  one  of  my 
Readers  Ihall  think  it  worth  his  while  to  make 
a  tri^l,  he  n^y  do  it  after  tl>e  following  mannpr : 
Lay  tl>p  Leaves  frelh  gather- d  upon  a  Sieve  placed 
over  a  Veflel  of  boiling  Water  till  the  Steam  has 
foften'd  them,  then  fpread  them  upon  a  Copper- 
plate over  a  gentle  Fire,  and  move  them  to  and 
fro  till  they  roll  up ;  which  is  the  Method  they 
ufe  for  drying  their  Tea  in  Clnna^  as  I  have  heard : 
But  I  woiild  advife  fuch  as  intend  to  make  the  Ex- 
periment, not  to  be  over  hafty  in  drinking  the 
Infiifion  of  fuch  Leaves,  before  fome  (kilful  Phy- 
fician  has  firft  given  his  Advice,  There  are  two 
Kinds  of  this  Fruit  -,  one  without  Seeds,  and  the 
other  with  Seeds :  The  firft  is  fo  rare,  that  I  have 
yet  only  feen  it  grow  in  the  Gardens  of  my  worthy 
Friend  Samuel  Reynard/on  Efq;  at  Hillingdon^  a- 
mong  his  numerous  Colleftion  of  curious  Plants* 
but  the  other  is  found  frequent  enough  in  moft 
Gardens,  The  Plant  loves  a  loamy  Soil,  and  is 
increafcd  eafily  by  Suckers  from  the  Root,  or 
Layei:?  in  the  Beginning  of  March. 

The  Bfberd  is  ordered  like  the  Hazel,  mcn- 
tKMi'd  jn  the  Firft  Part  of  this  Trcatifp-,  but  is 
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allowed  place  in  our  Gardens  oh  account  of  its 
thin  Shell,  which  is  the  only  Excellency  it  has 
more  than  the  common  Hazel^  in  my  Opinion. 
This  and  the  Barberry  fhould  be  planted  in  the 
mod  remote  Parts  of  the  Kitchen-Garden. 

JV.  B.    The  Ftlberd  may  be  grafted  upon  thc^ 
Hazek  and  will  bear  very  well. 


CHAP.    V. 
Of  BLIGHT'S. 

AS  a  Blight  is  the  moll  common  and  dangerous 
Diftemper  that  Plants  are  fubjeft  to,  fo  I 
Ihall  endeavour  to  explain  by  what  means  Vegeta- 
hies  are  afFefted  by  it ;  and  if  I  fhall  be  fo  happy^ 
from  the  Obfervations  I  have  made,  tp  difcover 
the  Caufe  of  it,  the  Remedy  may  then  be  more 
feafily  found  but,  and  the  Gardener  will  with 
more  certainty  hope  for  Succefs  from  his  Care  and 
Labour. 

I  fhall  be  the  more  particular  in  difcourfing  upon 
this  Subjeft,  as  it  will  afford  me  an  Opportunity 
of  opening  to  the  View  of  my  Reader  a  won- 
derful Scene  of  Nature,  which  hitherto  has  been 
(lightly  touched  upon  by  Writers,  or  overlooked 
or  defpifed  by  unthinking  Men  ;  and  fhall  endea- 
vour from  the  whole  to  draw  fuch  Confeqiiences  as 
may  be  both  profitable  and  delightful. 

Plants  of  all  degrees  are  fubjeft  to  Blights  ^ 
which  are  fo  varioufly  communicated  to  them,  that 
fometimes  a  whole  Tree  will  perifh  by  that  Di- 
ftemper ;  now  and  then  a  few  Leaves  or  BlofToms 
only,  and  perhaps  a  Brafich'  or  two  will  be  fhri- 
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velPd  or  fcorch'd  by  it,  ^d  the  reft  remain  gr^en 
and  flourifliing.  I  have  yet  never  obferv*d  this 
Difeafe  to  happen  among  Plants^  but  upon  the 
blowing  of  (harp  and  dear  Eajlerly  Winds^  which 
are  moft  frequent  in  England  about  March ;  but 
fometimes  happen  in  other  Months.  It  is  very 
obfervable,  tnat  the  Caterpillars  generally  attend 
thcfe  Winds,  chiefly  infefting  fome  one  fort  of 
Tree  more  than  another,  and  even  then  not  every 
where  upon  the  kind  of  Tree  they  attack,  but 
fome  particular  Branches  only:  From  which  Ob- 
fervations  I  think  we  may  draw  the  following  In- 
ferences, either  that  the  Eggs  of  thofe  InfeSls  are 
brought  to  us  by  the  Eafterly  Winds^  or  that  the 
Temperature  of  die  Air,  when  the  Eafterly  fVinds 
blow,  is  neceflary  to  hatch  thofe  Creatures^  fup- 
pofing  their  Eggs  were  already  laid  upon  thofe 
mfefted  Parts  of  the  Trees  the  preceding  i  ear. 

The  BUgbts  which  are  attended  with  large 
Worms  or  Caterpillars^  feem  to  be  rather  hatch'd 
with  the  Eaft  Wind^  than,  that  the  Eggs  of  thofe 
Creatures  are  brought  along  with  itj  but  thofe 
Blights  which  promice  only  thofe  fmall  Infelfs 
wWch  occafion  the  Curling  of  the  Leaves  of  Trees, 
may  proceed  from  the  Swarms  of  them,  cither 
harch'd,  or  in  the  Egg,  which  are  brought  with  die 
Wind. 

Some  perhaps  may  objed,  that  the  Eaft  H^tnd 
IS  too  cold  to  hatch  thefe  Creatures :  How  comes  it 
then,  that  we  find  them  hatch'd  when  thofe  Winds 
reign'd  ?  Or  is  it  reafonable  to  conjefture,  that  jhe 
feme  Degree  of  Heat  is  neceflary  to  enliven  an 
Infe^^  as  is  required  to  hatch  the  Egg  of  a  Pul- 
let ?  The  Infe£ts  of  Norway^  Iceland^  and  fuch-like 
cold  Climes,  muft  certainly  have  lefs  Heat  to  pro- 
duce ^em,  than  Creatures  of  the  fame  Race 
myft  neceffarily  have  in  thofe  Climates  which  lie 
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nearer  to  the  Sun.  Every  Creature  without  doube 
requires  a  different  Period  of  Heat  and  Cold 
to  enliven  it^  ^d  put  it  in  motion ;  which  19 
proved  by  fo  many  known  Inftances,  that  I  con- 
ceive there  is  no  joom  for  any  Difpyte  upon  that 
^ore. 

But  there  may  yet  be  another  Queftion,  viz. 
Whether  it  is  not  the  Eaft  Wind  of  itfelf  that 
blights  without  the  help  of  Infers  ?  But  that  may 
be  eafily  refolved  pn  my  fide ;  for  that  if  it  was 
the  Wind  alone  that  blighted,  th^n  every  "Plant  in 
its  way  mnfl:  unavoidably  be  infedted  with  its  Poir- 
fen  5  whereas  we  find  the  contrary,  only  a  fingle 
Branch,  it  may  be,  or  fome  odier  diftinft  Parts 
of  Plants. 

And  again,  to  fhew  how  reafbnably  we  may 
conjefture  that  *tis  InfeEts  which  thus  infeft  the 
Trees,  let  us  only  confider  that  every  InfeShssi:^ 
'  its  proper  Plants  or  Tribe  of  Plants^  which  it 
naturally  requires  for  its  Nourifhment,  ^nd  will 
feed  upon  no  other  Kind  whatfoever :  Therefore 
it  is  no  wonder  to  fee  one  particular  fort  of  Tree 
blighted,  when  all  others  efcape  v  as  for  example, 
that  Wind  which  brings  or  hatches  the  Caterpillars 
upon  the  Apple-trees^  will  not  any  way  infefl:  the 
Pear  J  Plum^  or  Cherry^  with  Blights  \  becaufe, 
were  the  Shoals  of  Infects  natural  to  the  Apple^  to 
light  only  upon,  thofe  other  Trees  mentioned, 
they  would  then  want  their  proper  Matrix  to 
hatch  in  i  or  if  they  were  hatched  already,  they 
would  perifh  for  want  of  their  natural  Food  :  So 
that  it  is  morally  impoflible  that  all  Sorts  of 
Trees  Ihould  be  blighted  at  the  fame  time,  un- 
lefs  the  Eggs  of  every  Kind  of  InfeSt  natural 
to  each  Tree,  could  be  brought  at  one  time 
with  the  Wind,  or  that  an  Eafterly  Wind 
could  contain    in  it  at  once  as   many  differing 
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Periods  of  Cold  or  Heat,  as  would  be  requinal 
to  hatch  and  maintain  each  differing  kind  of  thole 
Creatures.  > 

The  common  People  in  th^  Country  feem  to 
be  of  rty  Opinion,  that  Blights  are  b«*ought  by 
xHoQEaJl  Winds  \  which  they  are  fo  well  latisficd 
brings  or  hatches  the  Caterpillar^  that  to  prevent 
the  too  great  Progrefs  of  BligbtSy  it  is  common 
for  them,  where  the  Eaji  Winds  blow,  to  provide 
large  Heaps  of  Weeds,  Chaff,  and  other  com- 
buftible  Matter  on  the  Wind-fide  of  their  Orchards^ 
and  fet  them  on  fire,  that  the  Smoke  may  poi- 
fon  either  the  InfeSls  or  their  E^s  as  they  are 
pafs'd  along.  By  tliis  Contrivance  I  have  often 
known  large  Orchards  prefcrv*d,  when  the  neighs 
bouring  Parts  have  fuffer'd  to  the  Lofs  of  all 
their  Fruit, 

And  I  have  alfo  feen  thefe  Fires  made  with 
good  Succefs  to  deftroy  the  Caterpillars^  even  after 
they  were  hatched,  and  had  begun  to  devour 
the  Trees,  by  fuffocating  them,  and  forcing  them 
to  drop  to  the  Ground,  where  they  have  been 
Iwept  up  in  large  quantities  and  kill'd.  I  have 
heard  it  affirm'd  by  a  Gentleman  of  Reputation, 
that  Pepper-duftj  being  powder'd  upon  the  Blof- 
fomis  of  any  Tree,  will  preferve  them  from  Blights -y 
which  may  be,  becaufe  Pepper  is  faid  to  be  prefent 
Death  to  every  Creature  but  to  Mankind.  Now, 
altho*  this  laft  Secret  is  too  coftly  for  common  Ufe, 
yet  it  may  b^  of  fervice  in  fome  particular  Place 
for  the  Trial  of  a  new  Tree,  where  a  Tafte  of 
the  Fruit  is  dcfired  •,  and  befides  it  helps  to  in- 
form us,  that  Blights  are  occafion'd  by  In/elf s  or 
their  £^s  lodging  upon  a  Plants  and  that  Pepper^ 
duft  will  not  fuffer  them  either  to  live  or  to  be 
hatch'd.  ^ 

Another 
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Another  Remark  (which  to  me  is  Demoniba-* 
toon)  that  Blights  proceed  from  InfeSls  or  their 
]ISggs  (being  brought  with  the  Eajlerly  Winds) 
was  the  toul  Delbuftion  of  the  Turneps  fome 
Winters  ago  on  the  Weft  Side  of  London :  About 
Offcbrr  we  had  dry  Eajlerly  H^tnds  for  a  Week  or 
ten  Days,  and  feveral  thoufand  Acres  of  Tumeps 
which  were  then  well  grown,  tum'd  yellow,  ami 
dccay'd,  unlefs  in  fuch  Places  only  as  were  (helter^d 
by  Hedges,  Houfes,  or  Trees,  where  they  re- 
mained green  till  the  InfeffSj  which  came  with 
the  Wind,  in  about  a  Week's  time  deftroyed  thofc 
alio.  Some  Farmers  imagined  that  the  Bird^^ 
which  were  there  in  great  Flocks,  had  eaten  the 
Leaves  of  their  T'urnepj  and  contrived  all  Me^is 
poflibk  to  deftroy  them ;  till  I  convinced  them  that 
the  Birds  were  rather  Friends  than  Enemies^  and 
came  there  to  feed  upon  the  Caterpillars ,  which 
were  in  fuch  great  numbers,  that  each  Turnep-- 
plant  had  not  lefs  than  a  Thoufand  upon  it.  And 
that  /»/^^i  frequendy  pafs  in  Clouds  and  num- 
berlefe  Armies  after  this  manner,  is  plain  from 
jfeveral  Inftances  which  have  happened  in  my 
Time,  and  one  of  them  in  a  late  Summer  ( I  think 
in  June)  one  of  thefe  Swarms  pafling  over  London 
were  fuffocated  (I  fuppofe)  with  the  Smoke  of 
the  Sea-coal^  and  dropped  down  in  the  Streets, 
infomuch  that  a  fquare  Court  belonging  to  the 
Rcyal  Society  was  almoft  covered  with  them,  ll'hefe 
were  of  the  Fly-kind,  and  fully  perfefted. 

It  may  be  afk'd,  perhaps,  how  thefe  Infe£ls 
came  to  deflroy  the  Turneps  only ,  and  not  touch 
the  other  Greens  of  the  JPields,  as  Cabbages,  Carrots^ 
Par/nips  J  and  the  like  ?  Every  Herb  has  its  pecu- 
liar InfeSly  like  the  Trees  I  have  mentioned :  Nay, 
more  than  this,  the  Infeffi-  which  Nature  has  de- 
fign'd  to  prey  upon  the  Flower  of  a  Plant,  will  not 
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cat  the  Leaves^  or  any  other  Part  of  the  feme 
Plant.  The  Leaves  of  Plants  have  their  In/effs 
natural  to  them ;  the  Bark  and  fFood  likewife 
have  their  relpedlive  Devourers ;  and  thofc  feve* 
ral  InfeSs  have  other  Kinds,  which  lay  their  Eggs, 
and  feed  upon  them. 

The  Flowers  of  the  Province-Rafe^  before  they 
are  open,  produce  and  nourifh  the  I^eil  in  Fi- 
gure I  of  the  firft  Plate,  after  the  Eggs  have 
been  laid  upon  them.  A  is  the  Nympha  or  Ca^ 
terpillar  which  feeds  upon  the  Rofe-buds.  B  the 
Aurelia  of  the  fame,  which  for  a  time  lies  as  it 
were  in  a  State  of  E)eath,  faften*d  with  fine  filken 
Threads  to  the  Leaves  of  the  Rofe-tree ,  and  at 
length  refufcitates  and  comes  forth  with  Wings 
adorned  with  curious  Variegations  of  Black  and 
Yellow,  C,  and  eats  no  more.  While  it  lives 
in  this  laft  State,  it  fcems  to  be  the  moft  per- 
feft,  by  laying  then  its  Eggs  upon  the  Bark  of  the 
fame  Tree,  (about  an  hundred  in  number)  after 
it  has  coupled  with  a  Male  of  its  own  Tribe. 
This  Procefs  from  the  Egg  to*  the  Fly,  is  by  my 
late  curious  and  learned  Friend  Mr.  James  Pe- 
fvuer^  F.R.S.  made  an  Emblem  of  the  Reftir- 
redlion:  The  Nympha^  he  oblerves,  feeds  aiM 
grows  to  a  certain  degree  of  Perfeftion,  as  all 
Animals  do ;  then  for  a  time  is  kid  up  without 
Motion  in  a  State  of  Death,  and  appears  at  laft 
in  its  utmoft  Perfeftion,  with  Wings  beautifully 
adorn'd  with  pompous  Colours,  and  breathes  only 
the  purer  Parts  of  the  Air. 

The  Leaves  oi  Plants  have  alfo  their  InfeSts. 

The  Silk-worm^  for  example,  upon  the  Mul- 
berry \  the  Common  White  Butterfly ^  upon  the  Cah- 
bage  and  Plants  of  the  fame  Tribe :  And  the 
Bark  and  Wood  of  Trees  have  alfo  feveral  Kinds 
of  Beetles^  which  prey  upon  them,  and  are  large 

enough 
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enough  to  be  difccra'd  without  a  Microfcope^ 
There  are  yet  other  Kinds  which  are  naturadly 
diipoied  to  feed  upon  the  Fruit  of  Trees,  fuch 
as  we  often  find  in  Apples^  Pearsy  and  Nuts ;  and 
the  Roots  of  Trees  are  alfo  the  proper  Food 
for  Worms  of  a  different  Race  fi-om  thpfe  al- 
ready mentioned,  fuch  as  are  long,  fcaly,  and 
have  many  Feet,  by  fome  call'd  Canker-worms^ 
which,  by  devouring  the  Roots  of  Trees,  caufe 
them  to  languifhfor  a  time,  and  at  length  die; 
and  the  very  Pith  of  Flants  is  not  fafe  from 
Enemies  of  this  fort :  How  often  are  the  Cama- 
tions  and  other  Flowers  deftroy*d  by  litde  Worms 
which  eat  their  Pith  ? 

And  all  thefe,  if  I  miftake  not,  have  their 
Ichneumon  Hies  which  feed  upon  them ;  and  by 
the  help  of  fine  ^ubes  growing  about  them^  con- 
vey their  Eggs  into  the  Bodies  of  the  Nympbai 
or  Caterpillars  y  where  they  hatch  as  foon  as  the 
Caterpillars  are  laid  up  in  Aurelia^  and  feed  upon 
them  till  they  are  themfelves  perfefted,  and  make 
their  way  into  the- World:  This  I  am  fure  of 
in  many  Cafes,  as  I  have  feen,  when  that  ex* 
cellent  Lady  the  late  curious  Dutche#  of  Beau- 
fort  diverted  herfelf  with  enquiring  into  the  Na- 
ture of  InfetlSy  that  the  Aurelia  of  feveral  Months 
have  brought  only  ichneumon  Flies  of  different 
Kinds:  See  Ftg.  IL  Plate  I.  N^  r,  2,  3,  The 
firft  is  the  Ichneumon  Fly^  bred  upon  the  fmall 
green  Caterpillar  which  feeds  upon  the  red  5^/- 
low ;  the  fecond  feeds  upon  that  bred  upon  Bo^ 
rage  ;  and  the  third  feeds  upon  the  Infe5l  common- 
ly found  upon  Campion  or  Cockle :  And  it  may  be, 
thefe  InfeilSj  which  feed  upon  others,  are  not 
without  fome  others  of  leffer  Rank  to  feed  up- 
on them  likewife,  and  to  to  Infinity,  for  that 
there  are  Beings  fubfifting,  which  arc  not  com- 
monly 
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monly  vKibk,  may  be  eafily  denionftrated,  if  thfcre 
IS  any  Truth  in  a  Mkrofcope. 

A  Wiraer  not  long  ago,  during  the  moft  fevere 
cold  Weather,  a  Friend  of  mine  was  defirous  to 
look  into  my  Microfcope^  and  was  fo  impatient^ 
-that  he  would  not  allow  n^e  time  enough  to  pro- 
vide any  new  SubjeAs  for  the  Glajfesy  but  con- 
tented himfelf  with  examining  fome  minute  Parts 
*  of  Plamts  which  had  lain  between  the  fmall  Glaf- 
fes  for  above  fourteen  Months :  Among  them  he 
happened  to  pitch  upon  a  fmall  Hair  of  the  Leaf 
of  die  commwi  Moufe-Ear^  when  on  a  fudden  Ij^ 
difcover'd  a  living  Creature  of  the  figure  of  a 
Beetle^  in  appearance  an  Inch  in  length,  walking 
between  the  Glajfes.  He  was  much  furprized  to 
find  it  fo  perfeft  in  all  its  Parts,  and  gave  me 
the  Glajfes  that  1  might  obferve  it,  and  delineate 
'  it  for  him;  which  I  did,  and  by  Computation 
found  it  to  be  no  more  than  one  thoufand  times 
lefs  than  the  leaft  Duft  of  Sand  vifible  to  the  naked 
Eye.  I  was  then  willing  to  try  whether  the 
CoW,  which  was  leverely  felt  by  us,  was  not  to 
that  minute  Creature  equal  to  the  Degree  of 
Warmth  which  hatches  other  InfeSls^  of  larger 
Size  •,  and  for  that  end  I  held  the  Giafs  about 
a  Yard  diftance  fi'om  a  flow  Fire,  about  the  ternh 
Part  of  a  Minute :  That'  trifling  Heat  to  us,  was 
fo  intenfe  to  it,  that  in  that  fliort  fpace  of  time 
it  was  thereby  burnt  to  death ,  and  flirivelfd  to  a 
fourth  Part  of  its  former  Size,  and  fcordi'd  out 
of  fii'ape.  This  brought  to  my  Mind  ttm  In- 
fe£l  Mr.  Ray  mentions,  which  is  hatchM  and 
dies  in  a  Day,  and  alfo  the  feveral  Periods  of 
^  Life  appointed  to  the  feveral  vifible  Creatures 
upon  Earth :  And  I  could  not  help  reflefting  at 
the  fame  time,  that  as  \  found  by  the  help  of  a 
Microfcope^    that  Quantity   was  only  computed 

Part  III.  Q^  to 
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to  be  great,  or  little,  in  proportion  to  what  Ob- 
jefts  our  Eyes  are  capable  of  feeing  without  the 
help  of  Glaffes'j  fo  1  alfo  imagined  that  Space 
was  confined  to  our  Underftanding  by  the  fame 
Rule  i  and  that  the  Life  of  that  Creature  which 
lives  only  one  Day,  is  of  the  fame  Lengh  or  Du- 
ration to  it,  in  proportion  to  itfelf,  as  the  Term 
of  an  hundred  Years  is  to  Mankind  ;  that  is,  a- 
bout  three  Minutes  of  that  InfeSFs  Life  is  equal 
to  a  Year  with  us  v  and  the  coldeft  Air  of  the 
kft  Winter,  to  the  InfeSls  I  faw,  was  equal 
with  the  Summer's  Warmth  to  fuch  Animals  as 
then  only  came  abroad:  For  the  Heat  which 
kills  this  Infe5l>i  and  was  as  a  violent  Fire  to  it, 
V^as  hardly  warm  enough  to  be  difcern*d  by 
me. 

It  is  wonderful  to  conlidar  the  Finenefs  of 
the  feveral  Parts  of  a  Creature  even  fo  minute 
as  this,  (for  the  Micro/cope  has  difcover*d  much 
fmaller)  how  fmall  muft  the  Organs  of  its 
Senfes  be  in  proportion  to  its  Body !  The  Eyes, 
perhaps,  a  thoufand  times  lefs,  and  the  other 
Parts  anfwerable  to  them :  May  we  not  then 
reafonably  conclude ,  that  with  fuch  Eyes  it  is 
capable  of  difcerning  other  BodieSj  which  are  as 
iiiinute,  and  of  as  diftant  Smallnefs  to  itfelf,  as 
the  fmaileft  Creature  capable  of  our  Sight  is  to 
lis  ?  For  1  think  it  is  plain  that  every  Animal,  as 
their  Eyes  are  greater  or  fmaller,  or  of  different 
make,  have  certain,Bounds  of  Sight,  beyond  which 
they  cannot  fee  without  Help ,  fuch  as  the  Mi- 
crofcope^  'Tele/cope^  &c. 

But  alas !  How  trifling  an  Obje<5t  was  the 
InfeSi  I  have  mentioned,  in  comparifon  to  thofe 
difcover'd  by  Mr.  LeweHboecky  in  a  Quantity  of 
Pepper^water^  no  bigger  than  a  Grain  of  Mih 
Jet,  in  which  he  affirms  to   have  feen  above  ten 

thou- 
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thoufand  living  Creatures ;  and  feme  of  his 
Friends  at  the  fame  time  witnefs  to  have  feen 
thirty  thoufand,  and  others  above  forty-five 
thoufand  Creatures  moving  in  that  fmall  Quan- 
tity of  Water :  Nay,  they  tell  us,  that  becaufe. 
they  would  be  within  compafs ,  they  only  rela-. 
ted  half  the  Number  that  they  believ'd  they  had 
feen. 

Now,  from  the  greateft  of  the  Numbers  men- 
tbn'd,  it  is  inferred,  that  in  a  full  Drop  of  Wa- 
ter, there  will  be  eight  Millions  two  hundred  and 
eighty  thoufand  of  thefe  Animalcula ;  which ,  if 
their  Smallnefs  comes  to  be  compared,  a  Grain  of 
Sand  broken  into  eight  Millions  of  equal  Parts, ' 
one  of  thofe  Parts  would  not  exceed  the  Bignefe 
of  one  of  thofe  Infe£ls, 

Thefe  Obfervations  of  Mr.  Lewenbeeck  were 
not  only  co^firm'd  by  the  famous  Mr.  Hook^  but 
were  likewife  improved  by  him  :  He  tells  us,  that 
after  he  had  difcover*d  vaft  multitudes  of  thofe 
Animalcula  defcribed  by  Mr.  Lewenhoeck^  he  made 
ufe  of  other  Lights  and  Glaffes ,  and  magnified 
them  to  a  very  confiderable  Bignefs;  and  that, 
among  them  he  difcovered  many  other  Sorts  much 
fmaller  than  thofe  he  firft  law,  fome  of  which 
were  fo  very  minute,  that  Millions  of  Millions 
of  them  might  be  contained  in  one  Drop  of  Wa- 
ter, 

This  indeed  might  exceed  the  Belief  of  thoie 
who  are  not  converfant  with  good  Micro/copes ', 
but  I  am  fatisfied,  whoever  once  underflands  their 
Ufe,  and  makes  trial  of  thofe  made  in  our  own 
Country  by  the  late  Mr.  Mellen^  or  thofe  of  Mr.. 
fVilfon  and.  Mr.  Stirrups  will  riot  want  any  Argu- 
ment to  convince  them  of  the  Truth  of  what, 
is  here  related. 

CL2  If 
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If  thert  it  is  true,  that  there  are  CreatUit^ 
of  tliat  ej^quifite  Smallnefs  here  mention*d ,  and 
that  thofe  Creatui*es  have  Life  and  Motion ,  as 
it  is  evident  they  have,  what  muft  we  then  think 
of  their  Mufcles,  and  other  Parts,  as  Mf.  Hook 
obferves  ?  Certain  it  is  (fays  be )  that  the  Mc- 
Chahifm  by  which  Nature  performs  the  Muf- 
cular  Motion,  is  exceeding  Imall  and  curious  ;- 
and  to  the  Performance  of  every  Mufcular 
Motion  in  hvg^  Animals^  there  are  not  ifewer 
diftiriA  Parts  ccMicem'd,  than  many  Millions 
of  Millions,  which  are  vifiUe  through  a  Mtcro^ 
fi9pe. 

Mr,  Lewenboeck  has  lately  inform'd  us,  that 
upon  a  nice  Examination  of  the  Ant^  he  finds 
that  it  is  not  wanting  of  any  Part  which  is  judged' 
to  be  neeeflary  and  conducive  to  the  Life  and 
Motion  of  the  largeft  Animals ;  and  he  farther 
adds,  that  the  Filaments  or  little  Threads  which 
compofe  thofe  feveral  Parts  of  the  Ant^  are  as 
large  as  thofe  which  do  the  fame  Office  in  an  Ox^ 
or  any  Creature  of  the  largeft  Size,  fomewhat  like 
Silk  J  which,  when  it  is  firft  fpun  by  the  Worm, 
is  all  of  one  Finenefs,  but  may  be  wove  into  the 
broadeft  Sattin,  as  well  as  ferve  to  compofe  the 
narroweft  Ribband  •,  the  one  only  taking  a  larger 
Quantity  of  thofe  fine  Parts  than  the  other.  And 
indeed,  fo  far.  as  I  have  obferved,  it  is  the  fame 
in  Plants 'y  the  Oak^  the  Gourde  and  the  meaneft 
Mofs^  are  compofed  of  Principles  of  the  fame 
Knenefs. 

This  Account  rnay  fuffice  to  fhew  us ,  that 
there  are  Brings  fubfifting,  which  are  not  com- 
monly vifible  ;  and  therefore  it  is  eafy  to  con- 
ceive, that  the  moft  gentle  Air  is  capable  of 
blowing  them  from  place  to  place  j  and,  through 

their 
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their  extraordinary  Lightnefs,  it  is  as  readily 
inferred,  that  they  may  thus  be  convey'd  by 
the  Winds  to  us  from  the  moft  remote  Quar- 
ters of  the  World  j  but  more  elpecially  from  the 
North'Eaft  Parts,  where  the  Cold  is  inteiife 
enough  to  give  life  to  thefe  fmall  Creatures, 
and  fix)m  whence  there  is  not  a  Sea  of  a  large 
Extent  enough  to  deftroy  them  while  they  are 
paffing  over  it ;  For  it  is  my  Opinion,  that  tte 
Vapour  whigh  naturally  arifes  from  the  Sea,  is 
much  warmer  than  what  generally  is  evaporated 
from  the  Earth,  and  confequendy  iricciififtcrit 
with  the  Life  of  thofe  minute  Creatures  j  but 
chiefly  thofe  Vapours  which  rife  from  the  main 
Sea,  where  the  Land,  or  Frefh- waters  are  leaft 
prevailing:  And  therefore,  were  thoit  InfeSls  to 
be  blown  to  us  from  the  North-lFefi  Parts  of  ^- 
mericaj  I  fuppofc  the  Length  of  the  Sea  they  muft 
then  pafs  over,  would  kill  them  before  they  came 
to  us  9  and  perhaps  is  the  reafon  why  the  Winds 
from  thence  are  never  known  to  blaft  JWiy  of 
our  Trees,  and  are  always  mudi  wp.rmer  than 
the  North'Eaft  Winds,  which  come  over  a  .nar- 
rower Sea,  which  has  many  Rivers  running  into 
it.  The  Orange-Tree  m  fuch  particular  naanncr 
delights  in  the  warm  Air  of  the.  Sea,  that  in  the 
Inland  Parts  of  //^  they  will  perifh  by  the  Win- 
ter's Cold,  if  they  are  not  houfed  ;  and  yet  fe- 
veral  Degrees  more  Northerly^  where  they  grow 
near  the  Sea,  they  flourifc  and  defy  the  moft 
rigorous  Seaibn.  It  is  obfervable,  that  the  main 
Sea  of  itfelf  neVer  freezeth,  (as  fome  fay)  nqt 
even  under  the  Poles '9  but  only  in  fuch  Placxss 
where  vaft  Rivers  run  into  it,  as .  in  the  Sounds 
and  in  Hudforfs-B^^  whdre  it  is  mix*d  with  Ercfli^ 
water,  the  Froft  has  jpower  over  it  It  feemsi 
upaTpoabie  to  believe  ^1k>,  th^  the  Vapour  which 
0^3  9X^&^)^ 
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arifeth  from  the  Sea,  is  deftruftive  fo  InfeSfs ; 
becaufe  we  find  how  much  the  Salt  taken  from 
the  Sea-waters  contributes  to  the  Prcfervation  of 
Bodies  from  Putrefaction^  which,  I  think,  is 
always  attended  with  Infeffs:  And  if  the  com- 
mon Salt  of  the  Sea-water  is  fo  great  a  Prcfer- 
vative  againft  Irtfeils  and  Putrefaltiotty  I  fee  then 
no  reafon  why  the  Vapour  arifing  from  the  fame 
Fund  of  Water,  Ihould  not  partake  of  the  fame 
Virtue. 

The  Receipt  to  prevent  tVheat  from  bemg 
fmutty  (which  is  a  Blight  common  to  Com) 
feems  to  confirm  what  I  have  faid  j  and  I  think 
we  cannot  enough  commend  Colonel  Plummer  of 
Hertfordjbire^  that  fo  frankly  communicated  it, 
and  fo  generouQy  publifhed  it,  for  the  common 
Good.  Happy  would  it  be  for  the  Nation,  if 
every  one  would  fo  generoufly  contribute  towards 
its  Welfare. 

The  Receipt  teaches  us,  firft  to  wafti  the  Wheat 
through  three  or  four  feveral  Waters ,  ftirring  it 
round  each  time  with  a  large  Siick  backwards 
and  forwards  with  great  Force,  and  with  a  Skim- 
mer each  time  take  off  all  the  light  Wheat.  When 
this  is  done,  put  your  Wheat  into  a  Liqour  pre- 
pared in  this -manner : 

Put  into  a  large  Tub,  which  hath  a  Tap^  a 
fufficient  Quantity  of  Water  -,  then  put  as  much 
Salt  into  it,  as,  when  •tis  well  ftirr*d  about,  will 
make  an  Egg  fwim  •,  then  add  as  much  more  Salt 
as  was  before,  and  ftir  it  very  well  -,  and  to  this 
put  two  or  three  Pounds  of  AUom  beaten  very 
fine,  and  ftir  it  about. 

This  you  are  to  ufe  as  you  do  your  ordinary 
Brings  J  only  you  muft  let  your  ff^'heat  fteep  thirty 
or  forty  Hours,  for  lefs  fignifies  nothing  -,  tho* 
the  common  Opinion   is,  that   fteeping  fo  long 
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kills  the  Seed  in  the  Wheat ;  but  Experience  teaches 
tlie  contrary. 

You  muft  take  your  Wheat  out  the  Night  be- 
fore you  fow  it,  and  fift  fome  flack'd  Lime  on  it, 
which  fefves  only  to  make  it  dry  enough  to  {oyf. 
*Tis  neceffary  to  add  fome  more  Water  to  the 
Brine  in  a  Week  or  ten  Days  time,  as  it  waftes, 
and  Salt  proportionable  to  the  Water,  arid  about  a 
Pound  of  Allotn, 

Note^  Many  Farmers  fteep  their  Wheat  in 
Brine^  yet  have  plenty  of  fmutty  Wheat ;  becaufe 
they  don't  make  their  Brine  ftrong  enough,  and 
take  their  Wheat  out  too  foon. 

Note  alfo^  Many  Farmers  have  fufFer'd  greatly 
by  fmutty  Wheat,  efpecially  in  a  dear  Year,  when 
fuch  Wheat  will  not  fell  for  above  five  or  fix 
Shillings  a  Bufliel ;  whereas  that  which  is  free 
fi-om  Smut^  will  fell  for  ten,  eleven,  or  twelve 
Shillings  •,  and  fuch  fmutty  Wheat  being  eaten 
chiefly  by  the  poorer  People,  and  being  unwhol- 
fome,  occafions  Sicknefs :  Therefore  for  the  Bene- 
fit of  the  Publick  this  is  prime  J. 

From  hence  we  may  learn  how  mucli  Salt  con- 
tributes to  the  Deftruftion  of  htfeSlSy  which  oc- 
cafion  the  Smut  upon  Corn  •,  and  it  is  not  un^- 
likely,  that  fuch  Smuty  when  it  happens  to  be 
found  upon  Corn,  may  caufe  Sicknefs  to  fuch  as 
eat  of  it :  For  I  am  very  apt  to  believe,  diat  the 
moft  epidemical  Difl:empcrs  Mankind  is  fubjeft 
to,  proceed  from  poifonous  InfeSis^  which  are  ei- 
ther eaten  unregarded,  or  are  fucked  into  the 
Stomach  with  the  Breath  ;  as  that  worthy  Gentle- 
man Mr.  Bdle  io  curioufly  obfervcs,  in  a  let- 
ter I  have  received  fi"om  him,  relaung  to  infefti- 
ous  Diftehipers;  which  I  (hall  annex  to  this  Chapr 
tcr,  as  it  contains  many  Obfervations  whicli  may 
0^4  help 
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help  to  explain  arid  confirm  what  I  fliall  offer  con- 
cerning Blights. 

I  have  already  taken  notice^  that  every  diftinft 
Part  of  a  Plant  has  its  Infe£f  which  is  naturally 
difpofed  to  feed  upon  it,  aird  thofe  all  different 
fi?om  one  another,  as  well  in  Shape  as  in  Colour : 
It  fcfems  reafonable  enough  alfo,  that  every  InfeSl^ 
as  it  has  a  different  kind  of  Food,  is  of  a 
different  Virtue,  perhaps  partaking  not  only  of 
the  Plants  they  feed  upon,  but  of  the  Qualities 
of  each  diftinft  Part  of  thofe  Plants  which  are 
djeir  Food :  For,  a3  I  have  obfervM,  that  every 
PlatU  has  Channels  peculiar  to  the  Conveyance  of 
its  fevcral  Juices,  fuch  as  thofe  minute  Pipes  in, 
the  Wood,  which  admit  only  the  rifuig  Va- 
ppur  from  the  Root  •,  and  thofe  other  larger  Paf- 
fages  between  the  inner  Bark  and  the  Wood,  by 
which  that  Vapour  returns  when  it  is  condenfed 
into  a  Water.  And  again,  the  different  Sizes  of 
thofe  Veffels  which  make  the  Parenchyma  of  the 
fevcral  Barks,  and  refpeftively  receive  from  the 
falling  Sap  fuch  Parts  only  as  they  are  diftinftly 
made  to  imbibe,  not  to  mention  thofe  other  Vef- 
fels of  different  frame  in  the  Leaves,  Flowers, 
and.  Fruits  of  Plants^  which  can  only  admit  of 
fuch  Particles  of  Sap,  as  they  are  all  feparately 
appointed  to  receive:  I  fay,  from  thefe  Obfer- 
vations  it  appears  that  every  Part  of  a  Plant 
has  then  its  diftinft  Virtue  from  the  reft  ;  and  fo 
the  Infe£ls  feeding  upon  each  refpe6tive  Part, 
rauft  then  be  of  different  Qualities  from  one 
another,  and  I  conceive  might  be  of  greater  Ufe 
in  Medicine  than  the  Plants  themfelves ,  if  they 
were  once  try*d  -,  as  the  Cantharidesy  which  are 
InfeSfs  that,  I  think,  feed  upon  the  Rofe-Tree  -, 
the  Alkermesy  yihicYi  are  bred  upon  the  Shrub- 
Ilex  »  and  the  Cochinealj  which  is  an  Infeif  lately 
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found  in  Garolim^  to  ffeed  upon  the  Indian  Rg^  6t 
Prickly-Pear ;  all  which  Creatures  certainly  coh- 
tain  the  fineft  Spirits  of  the  Planfs  they  feed 
on. 

I  have  often  thought  that  it  mighft  be  of  fomt 
ufe,  if  fuch  Anhnals  as  ar^  commonly  bred  for 
the  Food  or  Nourifhmcnt  of  Mankind,  wenj 
fpmetimes  fed  with  particular  Diet,  fo  as  to  al- 
ter the  natural  Virtue  or  Quality  of  theh*  Flefii ; 
amd  efpecially,  if  we  were  to  praftife  upon  ftich 
ife  are  frequently  ufed  in  Medicine.  Th6 
^Tbru/hes  in  Italy ^  which  at  one  time  of  the  Yeir 
feed  upon  Myrtle-Berries y  have  then  the  Flavotif 
of  Myrtle  in  their  Ffcfh,  ancl  confequently  fomief 
of  its  Virtue  at  the  feme  time.  So  I  doubt  it^ 
but  Snails  (which  differ  fo  much  from  what  I. 
call  Infe£lSy  that  they  will  eat  of  almoft  any 
Plant)  may  be  made  to  alter  th^ir  Virtues,  by 
feeding  them  upoo  fome  particular  fort  of 
Plant  which  we  have  a  mind  to  extraft  ^ny 
certain  Virtue  from ;  but  this  I  leave  to  be  bd:- 
ter  confidercd  by  thofe  whofe  proper  Bufmefe  it 
is. 

Infers  infeft  Plants  feveral  ways,  befides  afttial- 
ly  devouring  them ;  as  for  example,  the  Peacb^ 
Trees  ^  which  fo  frequently  have  their  Leaver 
curPd  wp  in  the  Spingy  and  are  at  diat  time  co- 
vered with  a  kind  of  Honey-DeWj  are  then  gene- 
rally attended  with  great  numbers  of  JntSy 
which  refort  to  them  ;  but  it  is  not  from  the 
yfntSy  as  is  commotlly  imagihed,  that  this  fhrivel- 
ling  of  the  Leaves  pnxsced  •,  the  Ants  rather  belpr 
dte  Tree  than  injure  it ;  they  come  thither  td 
feed  upon  certain  little  InJeBs  which  harbour  oh 
the  back  of  the  Leaves,  i^^ounding  the  parencby-^ 
mous  Parts  of  them,  from  whence  they  fuck  the 
Juices  of  die  Plant  \  and  by  that  frequent  wound- 
ing 
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ing»  caufes  fo  many  Efcars^  that  the  Leaves  can-» 
XiOt  avoid  curling  and  becoming  gummy.  The 
Infe£ls  I  mention  may  be  eafily  difcern'd  with- 
out Glaffes  ;  but  being  magnified  with  a  common 
MtcroJcQpe^  appear  as  large  as  the  third  Figure 
of  the  firft  Plate,  Plum -trees  are  fometimes  dir 
ftencjper'd  in  the  fame  manner  widi  InfeSlsy  fonier 
what  like  thofe  upon  the  Leaves  of  the  Peach- 
treey  and  the  Bark  of  the  tender  Shoots  of  both 
thofe  Trees  is  frequently  pinched  by  other  fmall 
InfeEls ;  one  of  which  I  have  cut  out  of  it>  and 
magnified,  as  in  the  fourth  Figure^  Plate  I,  Its 
Back  was  covered  with  Briftles,  which  grew  the 
contrary  way  to  thofe  commonly  found  ;n  the  other 
Animals;  Befides  thefe,  fome  Peach-trees^  and 
the  Almond-tree^  have  their  Leaves  frequently 
hlifter'd  and  turned  red^  without  any  Appear- 
ance of  InfeSls  •,  but  if  we  examine  them  with  a 
good  Aftcrofcope\  we  may  eafily  perceive  the  Pa- 
renchyma of  them  to  be  fil^d  with  little  white 
Worms  ;  which,  according  to  the  Nature  of  o^her 
InfeStSy  would  in  time  conie  to  have  Wings. 
Thefe  InfeEls^  thus  invading  the  young  Shoots, 
will  certainly  deftroy  the  Trees,  if  they  are  not 
carefijlly  pruned  off  as  foon  as  they  appear;  as 
I  conftantly  do  whenever  I  fee  them :  And  I  am 
informed  from*  a  Perfon  of  Honour,  that  to  pre- 
vent the  Infults  of  thefe,  or  any  other  InfeEls^ 
he  has  known  it  praftifed  to  bore  a  Hole  with 
a  fmall  Gimlet,  iloping  downwards  through  the 
Barky  fo  as  to  reach  the  Wood  of  the  Tree; 
and  pouring  into  it  fome  S^uick-filvery  about  half  an 
Ounce,  qr  more,  according  to  the  Bignefs  of  the 
Tree,  and  flopping  it  up,  the  Infers  then  har- 
bouring upon  it  will  infallibly  be  deftroyed :  But 
if  the  Mercury  reach  the  Pith^  the  Tree  will  be 
endangered  :    And  I  cannot  chufe  but  be  of  hi$ 
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Opinion,  altho'  I  have  not  made  the  Experiment; 
becaufe  I  have  been  witnefs  of  the  EfFeft  that 
Crude  Mercury  has  upon  IVorms inYmrnxn  Bodies; 
which  anfwers  to  what  my  Author  has  faid  of 
its  Operation  upon  the  like  kind  of  Creatures 
in  Trees :  And  if  then,  by  putting  Mercury  in 
one  Part  of  a  Tree,  the  whole  is  fb  afiefted  by 
it,  as  to  deftroy  the  InfeSls  feeding  even  upon  its 
mod  r(smote  Parts,  I  think  there  will  be  no  oc- 
cafion  to  difpute  the  Circulation  of  Sap  in  Plants : 
But  the  Infers  which  prey  upon  the  Juices  of  the 
Oaky  and  have  their  proper  Matrices,  or  Beds 
for  hatching  in,  upon  the  feyeral  Parts  of  that 
Treej  yet  produce  other  EfFefts  than  what  I  have 
hitherto  mentioned.  The  Oak-berries ^  which  we 
find  in  May  and  June  upon  the  Leaves^  and  fome- 
times  upon  the  Strings  of  Male-hlojfoms  or  Col- 
kinsy  are  occafion'd  by  a  kind  of  Fly^  not  much 
unlike  a  Flying- Ant^  which  bites  the  moft  fpungy 
or  parenchymous  Part  of  the  Leaf^  or  the  tender 
Part  of  the  Catkins^  and  lays  its  Egg  in  the  Wound; 
which,  perhaps,  by  virtue  of  fome  Juice  which 
the  Infe£l  leaves  at  the  fame  time,  inclines  the 
wounded  Partsi  of  the  Tree  to  grow  over  the 
Egg,  fo  as  to  enclofe  it  entirely,  and  make  it 
fwell  till  it  is  hatched,  and  grown  big  and  ftrong 
enough  to  eat  its  way  out.  I  have  feen  of  the(c 
Oak-berries  as  big  as  large  Peas ;  and  when  they 
are  at  their  full  growth ,  are  fometimes ,  if 
they  be  expofed  to  the  Sun^  of  a  brownifh  red  Co- 
lour. 

There  is  another  kmd  of  InfeSt^  which  attacks 
the  more  rough  Part;  fuch  as  the  Bark  that  en- 
clofes  the  Bole  near  the  Root  of  the  Oak :  The 
Eggs  of  this  are  fliut  up  in  a  kind  of  Berry, 
Ibmewhat  lefs  than  the  former,  but  of  a  moft 
beautiful  red  Colour.     They  are  commonly  to.be 
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fband  in  Mdy^  a^  I  have  obfcrved  in  fnarty  Places 
in  Richmond-Park.  Bcfidcs  thefe,  the  Oak-apples 
prbteed  from  odier  Wounds  made  by  Infells  of 
t  different  kind,  in  the  Bark  of  the  tender 
Twigs,  in  which  they  lay  many  Eggs,  that  turn 
afterwards  to  fVbrms^  as  I  have  often  feen.  TKefe^ 
which  they  call  Apples^  no  more  than  the  O^*- 
hemes ,  are  Fruits  naturally  defign'd  by  Nature 
for  the  Tree  ;  but  in  the  manner  I  relate,  are  pro- 
duced by  accident,  where  the  fevcral  Infects  hap- 
pen to  light. 

It  would  be  tii'efome  to  relate  all  the  feveral 
ways  that  Plants  are  attack*d  by  Infs^s ;  and  in- 
deed irouid  be  needlels  to  do  it,  if  I  was  capable; 
feeing  that  fo  far  is  we  yet  know  concerning 
thefc  things,  two  or  three  general  Remedies  put 
in  ufe  againft  thofe  '  Creatures,  will  fuffice  to 
hinder  them  from  making  any  confiderable  Pro- 
gitfi.  The  Matraffes  of  Straw^  which  I  have 
already  mentioned,  are  good  Guards  ^ainft  the 
Eafterly  Winds  to  flicker  fVall-fruit ;  and  a  good 
Fence  of  Tmber-trees  to  the  Ec^  of  our  Orch- 
ard^ will  contribute  to  preferve  our  Standards 
from  the  Caterpillers ;  which,  if  they  fliould  hap- 
pen to  come,  may  be  deftroy'd  by  the  Smoke  of 
wet  Straw  or  Weeds.  And  in  cafe  our  Peach- 
treesy  and  fuch-like  kinds  of  Fruit,  ftiould  be 
unfortunate  enough  to  be  invaded  by  thofe  fmall 
Infers  I  have  defcribed,  the  Pruning  off  thofe 
Leaves  or  Twigs,  as  I  have  already  hinted,  is  a 
fufe  way  to  free  us  from  them;  as  I  doubt  not 
would  be  the  Ufe  of  ^ick-Jilver,  as  I  have  di- 
refted.  In  the  Time  of  the  great  Plague  in  Lon- 
don it  was  propofed  to  have  large  quantities 
of  Onions  expofed  in  Boats  upon  the  Thames^ 
which  were  to  have  beoi  continually  bruifed, 
chopped,  and  moved  about ;  which  it  was  imagined 
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"Virould  abate  the  Infeftion,  fuppofwg  At  Jflagtfc 
to  proceed  from  innumerable  Armies  of  minura 
unwholfome  InfeifSj  which  were  then  floating  bx 
the  Air,  and  drawn  in  with  the  Breath :  li  thja 
Propofal  could  have  had  the  defired  EfFcft,  then 
1  think  we  might,  by  the  iame  Rule,  dcftroy 
the  Infers  upon  Trees,  by  walhing  the  Leay:es 
with  Water  wherdn  Om»s  had  been  bruifed 
and  fteepM,  or  by  laying  fome  hrmfed  Omm 
under  our  Trees  that  are  the  vnoR:  aflaulted  by  /«?. 

There  remains  yet  one  thing  relating  to  In^ 
feSs^  and  their  manner  of  infeding  of  Plants^ 
which  is  fo  curious,  and  I  bdieyc  fo  little  known^ 
that  I  cannot  well  avoid  mentioning  it  j  and' that 
is,  concerning  the  Rtium-ambulans^  or  Walkmgy^ 
leaf:  Two  Kinds  of  it  1  have  dilineated,  Ftg.  IV* 
and  V.  in  the  Firfl  Plate^  from  the  IkfaSls  them- 
felves,  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  exicellcntly  learned 
Sir  Hans  Sloane^  Bart,  of  the  late  inde&dgablc 
and  curious  Natural  ift,  Mr.  James  Petiver^  and 
in  thofe  cdehrated  CoUeftions  of  Guriofity  in  Hol^ 
land^  belonging  to  the  famous  Mr.  Vincent  of 
Harlem^  and  I>r.  Frederic  Ruyjh  of  Amfterdam^'^' 
all  thefe  Gentlemen  are  fhining  Ornaments  of  our 
Royal  Society. 

Both  the  wonderful  InfeSls  I  mention,  are 
brought  us  from  Amhoyna^  where  there  are  many 
different  Spedcs  of  them,  and,  as  I  am  inform'd, 
are  produced  in  the  following  manner:  The 
InfeS^  when  it  has  found  its  proper  Tree  of 
Nourilhment,  lays  its  Eggs  feparately  in  die 
Buds  of  it,  which  hatch  when  the  Buds  begin 
to  fhoot ;  the  InfeSt  then  is  nouriflied  by  the 
Juices  of  the  Tree,  and  grows  together  with 
the  Leaves,  till  all  its  Body  isperfeded;  and^at. 
.the  Fall  of  the  Leaf,  drops  from  the  Tree  with 
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the  Leaves  growing  to  its  Body  Jike  Wings» 
and  then  walks  about ;  this  is  not  common  e- 
nough  with  us  to  be  eafily  believed,  and  what  I 
fhould  not  have  ventured  to  mention  in  this 
place,  if  the  InfeSls  themfelves  were  not  to  be 
met  widi  in  the  curious  Cabinets  of  our  own 
Country. 

What  I  account  the  moft  curious  Point  be- 
longing to  this  Relation,  is.  That  the  Sap  of  any 
Tree  fliould  be  fo  naturally  adapted  to  niaintain 
at  once  both  Vegetable  and  Animal  Life  •,  and  by 
that  means  to  unite  the  Parts  of  two  Beings,  fo 
diftinft  fix)m  one  another,  as  Plants  and  Animak^ 
and  circulate  the  fame  Juices  equally  in  the  Vef- 
fels  of  both.  Indeed  we  have  Infltances  enough 
to  Ihew  us  how  neceffary  the  Juices  of  Plants  are 
to  the  breeding  up  of  fome  InfeSls  \  and  even  to 
confirm  ^  that  fome  kinds  of  Infe£ts  cannot  be 
brought  to  live,  without  their  Eggs  are  properly 
lodg*d  in,  and  entirely  invelop'd  with  fome  cer- 
tain Parts  of  Plants ;  as  thofe  Infe5ls^  for  example, 
which  Nature  has  allotted  for  the  Leaves  of  the 
Oak^  and  which  make  the  Oak-berries ;  but  that. 
a  Leaf  of  a  Plant  fhould  fo  unite  itfelf  with  an 
Infe5l^  as  to  make  one  diftindt  living  Body,  is 
wonderful. 

The  curious  Mr.  Vincent^  above-mention'd,  once 
fhcw*d  me  the  Pifture  of  a  Branch  of  the  Tree 
which  the  Infe£l^  Fig.  IV.  grew  upon ;  in  which 
was  painted  thefe  ftrange  Creatures  of  feveral  Sizes, 
adhering  to  the  Tree  in  the  manner  I  have  related. 
The  Head  and  fmall  Parts  of  the  Legs  were  of  a 
light-brown  Colour  ;  and  the  Wings  and  other 
Parts  were  of  the  Colour  of  the  common  Bay- 
Uafs  which  Colours  the  InfeSt  retains,  even  after  it 
has  been  dead  feveral  Years.  , 

The 
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The  other  of  this  kind.  Fig.  V.  has  Wings,  of 
the  figure  and  fize  of  the  Leaves  of  the  Spamjb 
Broad'leai/d  Myrtle  ;  but  all  its  Parts,  when  I  few 
it,  were  of  a  Feuillemort  Colour. 

Now,  as  every  Plant  growing  upon  the  Land 
is  fubjed  to  be  infe&ed  by  InfeSsy  fo  the  Plants 
of  the  Waters  are  alfo  annoy'd  by  living  Crea- 
tures that  prey  upon  them.  .  All  forts  of  Gnats 
lay  their  Eggs  upon  the  Waters  ;  and  fo  foon 
as  they  are  hatched,,  and  poffefs  that -degree  of 
Life  anfwerable  to  Caterpillars^  we  fee  them  frifk- 
ing  about  in  the  Water  for  a  time,  commonlv 
making  their  Motions  in  the  figure  of  an  S. 
Thefe  Nympha^  like  Land-InfeSls^  lay  themfelves 
up  at  their  appointed  Time,  and  fi-om  that  State, 
refufcitate  and  fly  away  in  Groops.  Thefe  Kinds 
are  bred  in  ftagnated  Water,  about  July.  The 
Boat-Flies^  as  they  call  them,  and  leveral  Kinds 
of  Water- Infe^s^  all  have  their  refpeftive  Plants 
to  feed  on;  and  breed  upon  them  (fo  far  as  I 
yet  find)  fomewhat  after  the  manner  of  Land- 
InfeEts:  It  would  take  too  much  time  to  relate 
the  feveral  Particularities  found  in  fome  of  them, 
contrary  to  other  living  Creatures,  or  to  defcribe 
their  feveral  various  Forms,  which  would  be  of  lit- 
tle ufe  to  my  prefent  Purpofe ;  I  (hall  therefore  now 
fubmit  thefe  Obfervations  concerning  Blights^  to  the 
Cenfure  of  my  Reader,  apd  conclude  with  that  cu- 
rious Letter  relating  to  Plagues^  and  other  epidemi- 
cal Diftcmpers. 


To 
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To  Mr.  Bradley, 


S  I  R, 

UPON  difcourfing  with  you  fome  time  fincc 
about  Blights  upon  Jrees^  you  feem'd  to  be 
of  opinion  that  they  were  the  Effeft  of  InfeSj 
iH-ought  in  vaft  Armies  by  the  Eafierly  Winds, 
gnd  by  lodging  upon  the  Plants  proper  for  dicir 
Nfmrijhment^  they  there  produced  that  Diftemfer 
which  is  called  a  Blight  or  Blaft. 

You  was  then  defirous  of  what  Obfcrvations 
I  had  made  concerning  peftikrttial  Dijiempers  fub- 
jed  to  Mankmd,  which  I  believed  to  proceed 
from  the  lame  Caufe  that  produced  Blights^  i.  e. 
from  Infe£ls  -,  I  have  therefore ,  in  anfwer  to 
your  Requeft,  endeavoured  to  recoiled  what  I 
have  from  time  to  time  obferved  relating  to  that 
Cafe. 

To  pretend  to  give  a  natural  Reafon  for 
Plagues  or  Pefiilences  that  happen  in  the  World, 
may  be  thought  by  fome  to  enter  too  fer  into  the 
Secrets  of  the  Almighty.  Plagues^  as  commonly 
argued,  proceeding  from,  or  being  the  imme- 
diate Finger  of  God^  without  the  Concurrence  of 
Nature ;  that  they  are  fent  down  from  him  im- 
mediately for  the  Punifhment  of  finful  Nations, 
as  in  feveral  Cafes  mentioned  in  Holy-Writ ;  and 
doubdefs  fuch  Judgments  on  Criminals  muft  have 
often  been,  and  may  yet  be  to  the  End  of  the 
World. 

But 
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.  But  however,  the  All- wife  God^  it  may  be  fticj, 
feldom  in  any  thing  afts  contrary  to  thofe  luws 
of  Nature  which  he  ha&  inftitutaij  rarely  worlf- 
ing  by  Violence,  what  may  be  done  by  natgml 
Means:  So  that  in  this  cafe,  fetting  afi4^  Mi- 
,rades,  and  what  the  yilmigkycan  4o,  ifhe  pleaietli, 
by  his  awn  Power,  my  Emdeavomrs  will  i)e  tp 
find  out  by  what  natural  Means  Providence  may 
work  to  bring  that  terrible  J  udgment  of  JPl^fgue  or 
Pefiilence  upon  any  Country. 

It  is  the  common  received  C^inion,  that  the 
,P/ig«tf  proceeds  from  an  Infe&ion  in  the  .Air  ^ 
and  fo  undoubtedly  it  does:  But  then  ^  ^viU  Ipp 
aflced.  Why  the  Air  is  npt  at  ajl  times  thjus  ift- 
fe<3^ed?  ^  [,    . 

Some  will  have  it,  from  Steams  or  Valours  ari- 
fing .  from  fome  pijbnous  Minerals  at  certain  ^bad 
Seafons ;  which  being  by  us  taken  into  our  J^odios 
•  with  the  Air,  ferments  and.  corrupts  the  Hqmouns 
^  the  Blood,  and  our  moft  dclicatp  Pajrts,  and 
at  length  extinguilheth  that  vital  Fire  in  which  our 
Life  confifts. 

But  this  can  hardly  be  the  true  Caufe;  fioep 
few  Minerals  have  fuch  mortal  Steams  conftapdv 
iffuing  from  them,  but  at  fome  times  only  *,  unle;^^ 
it  be  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane^  at  Baia  near  Naples^  and 
foiAe  other  Places  of  the  like  kind. 

This  Grotto  is  a  Hole  dug  into  a  Bank  near  the 
Lake  d^AvernOy  whofe  Water  is  warm,  contioH- 
ally  bubbling  or  boiling  up  :  This  Lake  is  covered 
with  a  green  Scum,  and  never  freezes,  lying 
not  fer  from  the  famous  Sulfa  Terra^  where  muca 
Brimftone  is  made,  and  where  Smcke  iffues  out  of 
the  Ground  in  many  Places^  The  Entrance  of 
the  Grotto  is  hardly  wider  than  a  commcMi  Door, 
and  not  high  enou^  to  admit  a  tall  Man  with- 
out ftooping,  growing  narrower  tQwards  a  Point, 
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a  few  Yards  diftant  from  the  Mouth :  At  thef 
Bottom  *tis  Very  wet,  almoft  ftanding  Wafer, 
wirii  Stones  lying  in  h;  and  the  Sides  are  alio 
ihoift  about  a  Foot  or  two  in  a  ftrait  Line  abbve 
the  Bottom,  which  is  as  high  as  the  Steam  rifes, 
and  is  known  by  putting  m  a  lighted  Torch  into 
the'  Grotto^  and  lowering  it  by  degrees,  till  the 
Flame  comes  below  the  Top  of  the  Btedm^  and 
then  goes  out.  The  Torch  thus  extinguifti^d,  the 
Sfnoak  which  is  then  below  the  Steam ,  cannot  rife 
abbye  it,  but  flowly  fteals  out  of  the  Mouth  of 
^^- Grotto  \  and  then  afcending,  is  difperfed.  Na- 
thirig  wiU  burn  in  this  Steam^  nor  any  Creature 
either  of  the  Land  or  Water  live  in  it  longer  than 
it  can  hold  its  Breath ;  not  even  an  InfeSt^  as  I 
have  experienced, 

1  ventured  to  put  my  Mouth  below  the  Sur- 
face of  this  fuffocating  Steam  ^  and  fucking  in  a 
little  of  it,  I  found  it  of  a  very  ftrong  Scent,* 
fomcwhat  like  Sal  Armoniac.  It  feem'd  to  nic, 
after  two  or  three  Trials,  that  it  was  the  moft 
like  Sucking  for  Breath  in  a  Vacuum  ;  it  wanted 
that  Subftance  which  we  find  in  common  Air, 
and  is  fo  neceflary  to  maintain  life  in  any  Crea- 
ture. 

The  common  Trial  fhewn  to  Strangers,  is  to 
tie  the  Legs  of  a  Dog,  knd  lay  him  on  the  Ground 
where  this  Steam  rifes ;  he  immediately  falls  into 
Convulftons,  fets  his  Eyes,  and  ftruggles  in  the 
fame  manner  as  I  have  feen  Creatures  do  in  the 
Air  Pump^  when  the  Air  is  exhaufted.  The  Dog, 
when  he  is  void  of  motion,  is  quickly  drawn  out 
'of  the  Grotto^  fome  few  Paces  to  the  Side  of  the 
Lake^  and  his  Nofe  and  Mouth  thruft  in  and  rubb'd 
in  the  Mud  and  Water,  by  which  means  he  foon  be- 
gins to  recover,  and  in  a  little  time  is  fo  well,  that 
he  returns  home  with  his  Matter, 

The 
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The  Man  who  (hewed  us  the  Grotto^  when  he 
iaw  that  I  was  going  to  put  my  Head  into  die 
Stearh^  protefted  againft  it ;  and  when  he  could 
not  prevail,  went  away:  But  I  told  him,  if  I' 
fufFerM  as  the  Dog  had  done,  he  fliould  make  ufe- 
of  the  fame  Remedy,  and  recover  me  in  like  maiv-* 
ner.  But  I  foon  fatisfy'd  my  Curiofity,  without 
deceiving  any  Harm. 

Somewhat  like  this,,  is  what  I  fuppofe  are. 
calPd  Damps  in  Mines,  in  Britain  and  other  Places ; 
which  come  only  at  times,  and  are  not  lading : 
Thefe  Damps,  when  they  rife,  will  not  fuffer  any, 
Light^o  burn,  and  foon  fufFocate  the  Workmen,' 
and  knl  them,  if  they  are  not  prefently  drawn- 
up  into  the  open  Air,  No  other  Meaj;is  has  yet 
been  difcover*d  to  recover  them  after  fuch  AocU 
dents,  excepting  a  frelh  "Turf  be  cut,  and  laid  to 
their  Mouths';  which  perhaps  may  be  for  the 
fame  reafon  that  the  Mud  being  apply'd  to  the 
Nofe  of  the  Dog,  recovers  him  after  he  is  drawn 
out  of  the  Grotto. 

Upon  the  Town -Walls  of  Leghorn,  and  in 
other  Places  of  I'ufcany,  they  have  Holes  made 
like  large  Ovens  for  the  Prefervatioa  of  Corn. 
Thefe  Confervatories  are  brick'd  within-fide,  and 
coil'd  round  with  Wifps  or  Cables  of  Straw :  On 
their  Tops,  which  are  level  with  the  Surfece  of 
the  Earth,  are  placed  large  Stones,  with  a  Hole 
cut  in  each  of  them,  big  enough  to  admit  Men. 
and  Bafkcts  to  go  down.  Thefe  Places,  when 
they  are  fiU'd  with  Corn,  are  clofely  flopped,  with 
Stone-covers,  and  Earth  flung  over  them  ;  but 
hither,  fuch  Corn  only  is  brought,  as  is  infeftcd 
mthfFeevels  or  Ferments,  beyond  the  Cure  of. 
turning  them ;  when,  by  the  help  of  this  Method, 
all  living  Creatures  in  it  are  deftroy'd,  and  the 
moft  violent  Ferment  it  can  be  fubjedl  to,  is 
R  i  ftopp*d. 
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ftgppMj  the  Corn\%  ukcn  out,  .and  retum'd  toilui 
Ip^zihcs.  In  Sicily^  B^rbary^  and  I  think  in,aU 
dAer'  hot  Countries,  this  is  the  only  way  made 
i&  of  to  preferve  their  Corn  from  fooiling  by 
^efe  Accidents  i  which  it  is  never  lafe  from,  after  * 
it  is,  thraftiM,  tiU  it  is  ufed:  And  I  fuppofe  thefe 
Qokfervatories  would  have  the  feme  Effect  upon  ail 
bther  Seeds  or  Grain* 

*Tift  remark;3ible,  that  in  and  about  Genoa^ 
where  vaft  quantities  of  Corn  are  laid  up^  diey, 
have  none  of  thpfe  I^laces  for  curing  their  di- 
ftcmper*d  Corny  but  are  often  confirained  to  fend 
it  to  Pija^  to  be  thus  brought  to  itfelf,  there  be- 
ing no  Earth  near  Genoa  that  will  produce  that 
fiffea. 

In  my  Time,  one  of  thefe  Confervatortes  being 
enripty,  was  left  open,  where  fome  Frenchmeh 
were  playing  at  Bowls  \  and  one  of  the  Bowls  fall- 
iiig  into  it,  one  of  the  Company  was  let  down 
with  Ropes  to  fetch  it  up,  but  he  was  no  foonef 
down  but  he  was  fufFocated  to  death ;  and  one  of 
his  Companions,  who  endeavoured  to  get  him 
out,  was  fo  fenfibly. touched  with  the  noifome  Va* 
pour  of  the  Place,  that  before  he  could  get  half 
Uray,  he  was  forced  to  return :  But  this  wa^  acci- 
dental, and  I  fuppofe  was  fomewhat  like  the 
Damps  in  Mtnes^  which  I  have  already  taken  no- 
tice of. 

The  poifonous  Vapours  I  haVe  here  mentionM^ 
are  plainly  more  deflruftive  to  Animal  IJfe,  than 
any  others  that  have  been  known  j  in  that  they 
zdi  much  quicker  upon  the  Spirits  of  Animal 
Bodies,  than  tlioie  which  are  faid  to  bccafion  the 
Plague  or  otlier  pejlilential  Dijlempers :  And'  there 
is  this  difference  likewife  between  them,  that  a 
Body  poifon'd  By  the  firft,  will^  not  communicate 
that  Poifon  to  another,  as  People  infected  by  that 

Vapour 
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yapour  which  caufeth  the  Plague  are  known  t^^oj; 
therefore  I  think  it  is  plain,  that  the  moft  naufebX^ 
Vapour  of  itfelf  will  not  caufe  any  Diftefnpef  thA 
is  epidemical. 

It  feems  then,  that  the  Plague  proceeds  frW& 
fome  other  Caufe ;  and  that  I  fnppofe  to  be  In- 
feSls^  of  that  extraordinary  Smallnefs,  that  thejr 
^re  not  to  •  be  difcerned  by  the  naked  Eyes  i 
they  are  fo  light,  that  they  float  in  the  Air^  afta 
fo  are  fuck'd  in  with  the^Breath.  S\xc\i  Infeffs 
not  being  among  us  commonly,  but  only  wh'ep 
they  are  either  brought  to  us  from  foine  re- 
mote Place  by  the  Wind^  or  harchM  or  nourilh'd 
by  fome  Intemperance  of  Air^  or  from  poifon- 
ous  Vapours  arifing  from  Bogs^  Ponds y  Ditches^ 
or  fome  fuch  unwholfome  Funds  of  ftaghating 
Water, 

Thefe  InfeSls  are  various,  according  to  the 
Nature  of  the  Water  or  Air  they  are  bred  in  j 
their  Eggs  being  firft  laid  by  fome  flying  Ani^ 
xnals,  which  are  then  hatch'd,  and  paffing  thro* 
the  feveral  Changes  common  to  InfeSls^  at.  length 
take  wing  ;  and  being  dfawn  in  with  the  Breathy 
may  perhaps  be  either  kill'd  in  our  Bodies,  and 
caufe  a  violent  Ferment  in  the  Juices ;  or  elfc 
finding  proper  Nourilhment,  they  breed  in  the 
t'Ungs^  Stomachy  or  other  Parts  within  us,  and 
probably  may  occafion  thofe  Biles  and  Breakings 
out  in  the  tender  Parts  of  the  Body,  that  are  call- 
ed Plague-fores, 

But  thefe  InfeSls  are  fome  of  them  fo  extremely 
fmall,  that  they  are  only  capable  of  being  dif^ 
cern'd  with  good  ATtcrofcopes  \  and  when  they  are 
wingM,  and  fo  quite  perfefted,  may  perhaps  iii 
Swarms  be  carried  from  one  Country  to  anothei* 
by  the  Wind.  It  is  InfeEls  of  feveral  Kinds  and 
Cplour,  which  caufe  the  Surface  of  Waters  td 
H  3  appear 
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appear  fometimes^r^^/i,  red^  or  black ;  which  laft 
Colour  in  Water,  isobferv*d  by  the  Herdfmen  to 
poifoh  the  Cattle  that  drink  of  it ;  and  they  ifay, 
diufeth  the  Murrain^  which  is  tht  Plague  in  Cattle, 
syid  is  very  infeftious,  , 

It  has  been  obferved,  th^t  Plagues^  and  the 
.ihbff  contagious  t)iftempers,  have  commonly  hap- 
pened inthofe  Ye^s,  when  the  Eafterly  Winds 
have  more  than  ordinarily  prevailed  in  the  Spring 
and  Summer  Seafons  j  then  the  Air  comes  to  be  in- 
feftcd,  and  rarely  or  never  at  other  times.  Thefe 
Winds  we  fee  bring  Caterpillars^  and  many  diffe- 
rent Infe5ls  and  Flies^  which  meeting  with  Places 
fidy  iadapted  to  nourifli  them,  they  are  there 
brought  to  their  wing'd  State  ;  which  I  conceive 
is  the  fame  in  the  invifible  Animals  as  in  the 
vifible ;  nor  indeed  is  any  Part  of  the  Earth  or 
Waters,  and  it  may  be,  the  pure  Air  itfelf,  free 
from  the  Seeds  of  Life :  Nothing  is  out  of  Mo- 
tion, or  can  be  void  of  it,  fetting  forth  the  Glo- 
ry, and  infinite  Power,  and  Wifdom,  of  the  Crea- 
tor ;  from  whence  thefe  infinite  Productions  pro- 
QBcd,  fome  for  one  Ufe,  feme  for  another.  What 
we  call  the  bad,  are  thofe,  which  at  unfeafonable 
Times  invade  by  Swarms  the  Bodies  of  living 
Creatures,  to  whom  they  are  deftruftive,  and 
caufe  the  Murrain^  Rotj  and  fuch  -  like  mortal 
Difcafes. 

Again,  that  the  Plague  proceeds  from  living 
Creatures  brought  by  the  Eajierly  PFinds,  feems 
probable  -,  for  that  fuch  Peftilences  are  moft  ma- 
lignant in  the  Summer^  after  the  Eaft  Winds  of 
the  Spring  have  blown ;  which  paffing  over  the 
greateft  Continent  of  the  Earth,  bring  thefe  /«- 
fe^svf'xth,  it:  But  the  . contrary  Efiedl  have  the 
Weft  Winds^  which  come  to  us  over  the  vaft  At- 
lantick  Ocean,  attended  with  great  Rains.     Thefe 
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id&JVincU  cure  the  Plague  (it  may  be)  bycar- 
Tying  back  the  Remainder  of  thofe  pejttferous 
Jnfe5l5  which  yet  furvive,  to  the  Country  from 
whence  they  came :  And  Froji  and  Snow  Ukewife 
ftop  the  Infeftion,  perhaps  by  killing  them,  or 
laying  them  to  fleep  till  the  next  Seafpn, .  when 
they  may  be  either  brought  back  again,  by  the 
Eafterly  Wtnds^  or  be  enliven'd,  or  frefh  SWarms 
hatch'd  JDy  the  Temperature  of  Air  fuitable  to 
them. 

I  have  not  yet  found  that  any  Winds,  eji;cept 
the  Eaft  fFinds^  fuch  as  pafs  over  Tartary^  bjring 
any  Infeftion  with  them  ;  nor  have  I  ever  heard 
of  pejlilential  Diftempersj  in  any  Part  of  the 
World,  unlefe  in  fijch  Places  only  where  the  Tar- 
tarian  Winds  reach;  ST^r/^ry  being  a  CouiiCry  full 
jof  Woods  J  5^^^,  and  Fens^  it  fcems  the  ntioft 
capable  of  producing  thofe  Creatures  in  abum 
dar)ce,  which  may  be  carry *d  by  the  Wind  to  cer- 
tain Places  in  fearch  after  their  Food ,  as  are  Locujis^ 
sind  fome  certain  Birds^  which  are  known  to  p^f$ 
from  one  Country  to  anoth^. 

Diodorus  Siculus^  in  his  Hiflorical  Library, 
Book'  XII.  p.  286.  faith,  *'  The  Plague  broke  out 
^Vafreih  2X  Athens^  when  they  had  been  but  lately 
"  freed  from  that  Contagion :  It  raged  with  that 
**  Violence,  that  they  loft  four  thoufand  Foot- 
•^  Soldiers,  and  four  hundred  Horfe ,  and  of  o^ 
}^  thers.  Freemen  and  Servants,  above  ten  them- 
"  fand.  And  now,  becaufe  the  Courfe  of  the 
"  Hiftory  may  require  a  Declaration  of  the  Caufes 
"of  this  violent  t>iftemper  ;  it  is  neceffary  in  this 
*'  place  to  fet  them  forth :  .  -^  ^ 

"  Abundance  of  Rain  had  fallen  in  the  Win- 

^'  ter,  by  reafon  whereof  the  Earth  being  over* 

*'  wet,  (efpecially  in  low  and  hollow  Grounds) 

^*  the  Water  lay    in  the   Handing  Pools,  which 
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•*  corrupting  and  patrifying  by  the  Heat^  of  the 
**  Sumtfier,  thtnct  proceeded  a  Mift  of  grofi 
**  ftinking  Vapmr  which  corrupted  the  Air  \  and 
*'  beiides,  the  Want  of  good  Food  much  advan- 
**  ccd  the  Progrefs  of  the  Difeafe ;  for  the  Year 
**  before,  the  Fruits^  by ,  too  much  Rain,  were 
*•  cfude  and  unwholfome. 

**  There  was  likewife  a  third  Caufe  of  this 
^'  Diftetnper^  whifA  was  this :  The  Eteftan  Winds 
"  ( which  I  take  to  he  the  Maiftrali,  or  Norths 
**  Weft  Winds)  blew  not  this  Summer^  by  whofe 
**  gende  Breezes,  the  violent  Heat  of  die  yffr  was 
**  ufed  to  be  allay'd  at  other  times ;  fo  that  the 
**  Heat  being  now  more  exceflive,  and  the  Jir  as 
**  it  were  inflamed.  Men's  Bodies  wanting  the 
**  ufual  Refreihment^  contrafted  an  evil  Habit, 
^^•from  whence  arofe  burning  Difiemperss  and 
**v-thenceitwasthat  manyfeized  with  this  Difeafe^ 
"  caft  themfelve*  into  Pits  and  IVells'* 

I  was  not  in  England  in  1 666,  when  the  Plague 
raged  in  London  ^  but  I  have  heard  from  fome 
of  thofe  that  were  then  in  the  City,  that  the 
Summer  was  fo  dry,  that  hardly  any  Rains  fell 
until  November ;  which  Drought  muft  be  oc* 
cafion'd  by  an  unufual  Frequency  of  Eafterly 
mnds. 

Exp«-ience  fhews  us  how  much  Infiols  delight 
in  ftinking  Places,  and  that  they  increafe  much 
tafter  in  uncleanly  Cities,  fuch  as  London  was 
fbrmerly,  than  in  cleaner  Places  :  But  the  City 
of  London  having  been  for  the  moft  part  burnt 
the  Year  aftet  the  Peftilence,  its  Streets  werfe 
enlarged,  many  Drains  were  made,  and  good 
Laws  were  put  in  execution  for  keeping  the 
City  clean  j  and  it  has  -not  had  any  Plague  ever 
finccv 
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it  is  remarkable,  that  when  the  Ptague  reigned 
in  London^  Bucklers-Bury^  which  ftocxi  in  the  very 
Heart  of  the  City,  was  free  from  that  Dtfiemper: 
The  Reafon  given  for  it  is,  that  it  was  chiefly  in-*- 
habited  by  Druggifis  and  ApctbectirieSj  the  Scent  of 
whofe  Drugs  kept  away  the  InfelHon ;  which,  ac* 
cording  to  my  Notion,  were  fo  unnatural  to  the 
peftilential  InfeSlSy  that  they  were  kill'd  or  driven 
away  by  the  ftrong  Smell  of  Ibme  (brt  of  Drugs, 
The  Smell  of  i2«^,  and  the  Smoke  oi  ^ohacco^ 
were  prefcribed  as  Remedies  againft  tht  InfeSfion  i 
but  efpecially  Tar  and  Pitch  Brrrels  :  And  I  have 
been  informed  by  a  Perfon  of  Credit,  that  dm 
People  of  Lime-Houfe  were  not  affefted  by  it,  nor 
fome  of  the  Docksy  perhaps  for  the  fame  Rea- 
fon. So  alfo  the  Ufe  of  Sea-coal  may  now  be 
one  Means  to  prevent  the  Plague  in  London. 

The  People  of  Leghorn^  obferve,  that  at  the 
End  of  every  Eighteen  Years  they  are  fubjed  to 
an  epidemical  Dijiemper^  which,  if  it  be  not  the 
Plague^  is  hardly  to  be  diftinguifhed  from  it.  X 
was  there  in  two  of  thofe  Years  j  the  fecond  was 
in  the  Year  1685^  and*  was  much  wwfe  than  the 
firil :  It  began  about  the  Beginning  of  Summer^ 
with  frequent  Eafterly  Winds^  ( fuch  as  are  nof 
ufual )  contmuing  to  blow  ahnoft  without  Inter- 
miffion  till  towards  Winter ;  much  as  Diodorus  Si- 
cuius  defcribes  the  Year  to  have  been  when  die 
great  Plague  was  at  Athens :  We  wanted  that  Sum^ 
mer  our  Maiftrali  or  North- Weft  Winds  as  we  ufed 
to  have  ;  which  are  the  Trade-Winds  in  all  the  hot 
Countries  of  the  World,  following  the  Courfe  of 
the  Sun.  About  Nine  or  Ten  in  the  Mornings 
thefe  Winds  begin  to  blow,  and  laft  till  Sun-fet ; 
when  foon  follow  the  Winds  from  the  Shore,  which 
blow  till  the  next  Day  about  Nine ;  and  then  the 
Trade-Wind  reukes  its  Courfe. 

The 
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The  firft  Infection  began  in  Houfes  near  the 
Walls  of  the  Town  to  the  Landwq.rd ,  from 
whence  the  Eaft  Wind  blew,  and  by  degrees 
,  crept  towards  the  Sea ;  but  thtflnfeStion  did 
pot  touch  fuch  Places,  which  were  inhabited  by 
Merchants  and  Shop-keepers^  who  dealt  in  Salt  and 
pckled  Ftjhj  Pitchy  Tar^  and  fuch-like  Commodi*' 
ties. 

To  the  Northward  of  the  Town,  towatth  the 
5ea-Shore,  lay  very  boggy,  (linking  Ground.  Thefc 
Marjbes  commonly  about  Autumn  caufe  Agues 
and  Fevers '9  which  may  be  from  vaft  Swarms  of 
invifible  unwholfome  In/ells  which  rife  from  thence 
at  that  Seafon,  but  of  a  different  Poifon  from  thofe 
which  caufe  the  Plague.  So  the  like  Places  about 
Civita-Vecchia^  Scanderoon,  and  1  may  mention 
the  Ifle  of  Sheppy  likewife,  feem  to  caufe  Agues. 
And  it  is  obfervable,  that  from  the  Mouth  of  the 
River  Magra^  which  divides  l^ufcany  from  LigUr: 
'riay  along  the  Sea-Coaft  of  Italy^  as  far  as2>rra- 
finay  is  very  unhealthy,  and  fubjedl  to  Agues  and 
pejlilential  Fevers^  being  marjhy  Ground. 

We  may  alfo  obferve,  that  in  ^urky^  Fgypt^  and 
Barbaryy  when  the  Plague  rages,  the  Franks,  the 
Englijb^  &c.  are  feldom  infefted  ^th  it ;  which 
feems  to  confirm  my  Opinion,  that  this  Sicknels 
proceeds  from  Infects,  who  having  their  certain 
natural  Nourifhments  refpeftively  appointed  them, 
do' not  in  thofe  Places  infedt  Strangers,  who  have 
different  ways  of  eating  and  living  from  the  Na- 
tives, and  are  of  a  contrary  Nature  of  Body.  It 
would  be  well  worth  Enquiry,  if  the  People, of 
thofe  Nations,  that  were  in  ftrange  Countries  in 
the  Times  of  Pe/lilence,  were  alfo  free  from  In- 
feSlion. 

King  Charles  II.  when  he  was  told  of  the  Sicfc- 
nefs  at  Leghorn^  faid  it  muft  have  been  occafioned 
by  the  new  Fortifications  which  were  then  building 
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}p  thofe  'marfliy  Places.  And  it  is  very  rationa! 
to  believe,  that  turning  up  thofe  unwhollbme 
Muds^  and  expofing  them  to  thei  Sutiy  did  much 
increafe  the  Diftemper^  by  infeding  tiiQ  j^ir^  and 
filling  it  with  greater  Supplies  of  poifonous  /xr- 
feils.  • 

I  cannot  help  taking  notice  likewife  of  th^ 
raging  Diftemper  which  Was  among  the  Ctnvs 
about  London  fifteen  or  eighteen  Years  ago :  It  was 
fo  violent  and  infeftious,  that  if  one  had  it,  all  o- 
thers  that  came  within  fccnt  of  her,  or  even  eat 
where  ftie  grazed,  was  furely  infefted :  It  feized 
their  Heads^  and  was  attended  with  Running  at  the 
Nofi^  and  a  very  naufeous  Breathy  whidi  killed 
them  in  three  or  four  Days.  The  Herdfmen  would 
not  allow  it  to  be  the  Murrain^  nor  could  give  any 
Account  from  whence  it  did  proceed,  or  could  find 
out  any  Remedy  againft  it:  They  only  tell  us, 
the  unufual  dry  Summer^  and  the  continued  Eaft 
fVindsj  were  the  occafion  of  it.  This  Diftemper 
had  been  for  two  or  three  Years  before  it  came 
to  us  in  Lombardy^  Holland^  and  Hamburgbj  to 
the  Lofs  almoft  of  all  their  CaUle.  The  States  of 
floUand  caufed  a  Medicine  to  be  publiflied  for  the 
Good  of  thofe  who  had  their  Cattle  thus  diftem- 
per'd ;  but  having  been  try'd  here,  *twould  not 
qure  one  in  feven,  but  tather  increafed  the  InfeSii- 
m^  by  keeping  the  diftemper'd  Cattle-  longer  alive 
(by  fome  Days)  than  they  would  have  been  with- 
out it.  *Tis  remarkable,  that  no  Oxen  had  this 
Diftemper,  but  only  Milch  Cowsj  which  were 
more  tender  than  the  Males.  The  Herd/men^  to 
keep  their  Cattle  from  the  Infedtion,  let  them 
blood  in  the  Tail,  and  rubb*d  their  Nofes  and 
Chops  with  Tar ;  and  when  any  happened  to  die 
pf  it,  they  .were  burnt,  and  buried  deep  under 
Ground.,  It  began  at  Ifiington^  fpreading  itfelf 
over  many  Places  in  Middleftx  and  in  Efex ;  but 
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did  not  reach  fo  far  Wefiward.  jfrom  Lottibn  ^ 
twenty  Miles. 

The  moft  general  Opinion  concerning  the 
Caufe  of  this  Difiempisr^  was,  that  the  Cattle 
were  firft  infected  by  drinking  fome  tinwhdl- 
fome  Handing  Water,  where  'tis  probable  fome 
ptiiibDOUS  InfeSs  were  lodged  and  bred  >  the  Sum- 
nter  having  been  extremely  dry,  attended  almoft 
conftantly  with  Eafterfy  Winds^  the  Gra&almdft 
burnt  up,,  and  the  Herbs  of  the  Gardens  almoft 
dcftroy'd  by  Infers  ;  but  fuch  as  they  Wiere,  (un- 
fit for»Table-ufe)  were  given  to  the  Cattle.  Therb 
was  likewifc  fo  great  want  of  Water ^  that  many 
were  forced  to  drive  their  C^«;j  five  or  fix  Miles 
to  it. 

The  EleEtuary^  publiihM  upon  this  OccafioA 
by  the  States  of  Holland^  was  compofed  of  nioft, 
if  not  all  the  Drugs^  ufed  in  the  moft  ferviceable 
Medicines  that  were  made  ufe  of  againft  the 
Plague  amcMig  Men  j  moft  of  which  Ingredients 
we  know  to  be  mortal  to  Infe£fs^  as  ftrong- 
fcented  Roots  and  Herbs  ;  but  above  all.  Aroma- 
tick  Gums  and  Saps  oi  Plants^  as  Rue^  Garlicki^ 
Pitchy  Tar^  Frankincenfe^  and  Olibanum ;  but  I 
believe,  before  all  others,  Extraftions  from  the 
Cedar^  nothing  preferving  Bodies  from  Worms 
better  than  that.  Thefe  Ingredients  are  much 
ufed  in  France,  and  Italy^  to  prevent  or  deftroy 
Infeftion,  by  burning  them,  and  fmoaking  fuch 
Bodies,  Letters,  or  any  other  Things  as  arc 
brought  from  infefted  Places,  after  they  have 
made  S^arentine^  and  are  not  fuflfered  to  come 
on  Shore  till  they  have  undergone  this  Opera- 
tion. 

It  is  not  againft  Experience,    that  InfeSls  can 
live  and  increafe  in  Animal  Bodies :   How  often 
do  we  find  Men,  Women,    and  Children  trou- 
bled 


bled  with  Jfform?  What  Varktifs  pf  thofq  ^ 
fe£ls  are  often  voided  by  them  ?  And  how  (houli 
that  be,  if  they  were  nqt  either.  fuck*d  into  tho 
Stomach  with  the  Breath,  or  takep,  ifitp  it  wirffc 
fome  unwholfome  Food  ?  For  they  cannot  broed 
in  fuch  Bodies  from  nothing,  witj\out  either  th€U) 
Eggs,  or  themfelves  are  tn-pught  thither  bp 
fome  Accident*  For  if^  they  were  the  nawrid 
Produce  of  Aninul  Bodies,  they  would,  thf  n  b© 
alike  common  to  all,  ii^liy:h  we  knqw  they>  am 
not. 

I  have  been  inform'di  that  i^it^iYcffcr' 1714^ 
when  this.  Mortality  among  the  Caws  wa$  at  it9 
height^  that  towards  the  End  of  the  Summt^^ 
fome^  Farmers  bought  in  frefli  Cattle,  aod  turn- 
ing them  into  the  fame  Fields  where  many  Ctms^ 
had  died  before,  they  took,  the  Infc^ipn,  and  diai 
likewife :  But;  the  following  Spring  thofe  Fields 
were  void  of  Infection,  and  the  Cows  that  wei^ 
put  into  diem  did  very  well  •,  but  what  were  then: 
put  into  the  CovhHoufes^  where  the  fick  Cows  h^ 
been  the  Year  before,  were  feized  with  the  Di^ 
ftempery  and  diedj  which  feems  to  inform,  u^^ 
that  it  was  the  Effbft  of  Infeits^  which  thro*  the 
Warmth  of  thofe  Stalls  were  prefcrvcd  from 
the  Severity  of  the  Winter^ s  Froft ;  but  fuch  as 
were  left  in  the  open  Fields  were:  deftroyed  by. 
the  Cold.  I  have  heard  that  a  Woman  about 
Camberwell  cured  fix  in  feven  of  her  Cows^  by 
giving  them  once  a  Week  an  Intufion  of  Rue  and 
Ale-wort. 

But  it  may  be  afked,  Why  thck  infe^iious  Di- 
Jiempers,  fubjedt  to  ik&«,  Caitle^  and  PlantSy  arc 
not  univerfal?  And  why  the  Pl^ue  ilhould.  not. 
be  as  well  in  India,  China,  liiQ  South  Parts  of, 
Africa  and  America,  as  in  thef^  Parts  of  the 
World  ?  ( For  I  do  not  find  that  it  has  ever  been  in 
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thofe  Places.)  This  ^ery  gives  me  a  ferther  Op- 
portunity to  fuggeff  that  Infers  are  the  Caule  of 
of  it,  and  that  they  are  brought  with  the  Eafterly 
Winds.  In  the  firft  place,  fo  far  as  I  can  leam^ 
there  is  not  haturglly  in  America  any  one  kind  of 
Creature  or  InfeSt  that  is  found  in  any  other  Part 
of  the  World,  and  the  Plants  likewife  are  all 
different  from  thofe  of  other  Countries ;  as  it  is 
the  lame  in  India^  Chinas  &c,  whofe  Produfb 
ar&  quite  different  from  what  we  find  elfewhere. 
Suppofing  then  that  thefe  peftiferous  InfeSls  are 
only,  the  Produce  of  Tartary,  let  us  confider  to 
what  Parts  of  the  World  they  may  be  carried 
from  thenCe  with  the  Eafterly  Winds  •,  and  whe- 
ther Indiay  China^  the  South  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
fica^  are  not  beyond  their  reach,  or  can  reafbna* 
Uy  be  aflfefted  by  them. 

Whoever  confiders  the  Difpofition  of  the  Land 
and  Water  in  the  Globe,  may  thus  account  for 
rile  Paflage  of  thefe  Infeils  with  an  Eafterly  Wind 
from  ^artafy^  to  all  the  Parts  of  Europe  ^^  Afta- 
Minor y  Paleftine^  Barbary^  and  other  South  Coafts 
of  the  Mediterranean  Seay  whither,  *tis  highly 
probable  they  may  come,  without  meeting  any 
thing  in  their  Way  to  obftruft  their  Courfe. 

The  beft  Maps  do  not  lay  down  any  Moun- 
tains of  Note  between  Tiartary  and  the  Places 
which  have  been  fubjeft  to  the  Plague.  The  Alps 
run  parallel  with  the  Winds  coming  from  Tartary^ 
and  therefore  do  not  any  way  hinder  their  Paflage  : 
The  Mountains  of  Dalmatia  are  not  high  enough 
to  prevent  the  Paflage  -,  or  if  they  were,  the  Caf- 
pan  Sea  is  fufficiently  large  to  let  them  pafs  to  the 
South  Parts  of  Europe,  the  Mediteranean  Sea,  and 
the  North  Co2A%  of  Africa  even  to  their  mofl: 
Weftern  Bounds. 

Now 


jNbW  it  may  be  expeftcd  perhaps  by  fome,  that 
thefe  Winds  fliould  yet  continue  their  Progrefi  as 
far  as  America  ;  but,  as  yet,  fo  far  as  I  can  learn, 
thefe  Land-Wtnds^  when  they  have  blown  with 
the  greateft  force,  and  have  been  of  the  longeft 
continuance,  have  not  reached  farther  than  about 
three  hundred  Leagues  beyond  the  Weftern  Coafts 
of  EuropCy  which  is  a  Trifle  in  comparifon  of  the 
Vaft  Ocean  between  Us  and  America.  Befides,  it 
is  my  Opinion,  that  the  Winds  which  blow  over 
fo  vaft  a  Traft  of  I^and,  as  thefe  TartartanWindi 
muft  do,  that  I  fuppofe  convey  and  fupport  the 
peftiferous  Infe£ls^  are  of  fo  different  a  Nature  from 
the  Winds  coming  from  the  Ocean^  that  'tis  likely 
thofe  Creatures  whifh  would  fubflft  iji  the  one, 
would  be  deftroy'd  by  the  other :  So  that  if  I  am 
right  in  this  Conjefture,  America  cannot  be  fubjeft 
to  the  Plague. 

Mount  Atlas^  which  is  a  yaft  Ridgp  of  Moun- 
tains running  from  the  Ocean  almoft  as  fer  as 
Egyptj  and  are  backed  with  the  Defarts  of  Ly- 
biay  may  very  likely  obflruft  the  Paflage  of  thefe 
In/e£fs  to  the  South  of  Africa  ;  and  for  that  rea-  > 
fon,  perhaps,  fecure  that  Part  of  the  World  from 
Plagues.  So  likewife  Mount  Caucafus^  or  Ararat j 
which  is  one  of  the  higheft  Ridge  of  Mountains 
in  the  World,  runnbg  from  Eaft  to  fFeJf  through 
Perfta  and  India,  may  fecure  the  South  Parts  of 
thofe  Countries  from  the  Plague,  by  flopping  the 
Paffage  of  thofe  infe^ious  Creatures,  if  any 
Winds  from  Tartary  fhould  happen  to  blow  them 
that  way :  And  as  China  lies  to  the  Eafi  of  Tar- 
tary,  fo  it  mufl  be  fFefterly  Pf^nds  which  muftin- 
feft  that  Country  with  the  Plague,  if  it  proceeds 
from  what  I  imagine  :  But  we  do  not  yet  find  that 
Wefterly  Winds  are  frequent  in  thofe  Parts  \  or  if 
they  are,    we  may  be  affured  they  cannot  bloW 
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aKt  the  £une  tioie  when  the  InfeSls  are  hatched  md 
canyd  the  ccmtrary  way  by  the  fyind  fix)m  43ir- 
|»y.  We  are  inform'd,  that  upon  die  Cbaft  of 
Cbina  the  Winds  are  fb  regular^  that  from  OSo* 
ker  to  March  they  continually  blow  from  die 
N^rUhEaft  i  and  from  that  Month  to  O^ober^ 
die  direft  contrary  way. 

X  haTc  now  given  you  what  Obfervations  I  have 
made  concerning  peftilential  Diftempersi  which  I 
diink  may,  in  fome  meafure,  ferve  to  confirm  your 
Nodoo  of  Bligks. 

lam^  Toursy  &c.  ' 


T}>e  End  of  the  "third  Part. 
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Kitchen-Garden. 

P  A  R  T    IV. 

CHAP.    I. 
Of  the  HOr^BED. 


Hot'Bed  is  the  common  Help  made 
Uie  of  by  Gardeners  to  forward  the 
Growth  rf  a  Plants  and  force  Vc» 
getation,  when  the  Seafon  of  itfelf 
is  not  warm  enough.  By  this  Means 
(if  it  be  managed  with  Skill)  the 
hotteft  Climate  of  the  WorkJ  may  be  fo  nearly  imi- 
tated, that  Seeds  of  Plams  brou^t  from  any  Coun- 
try between  the  Tropicksy  may  be  made  to  flouriih: 
In  a  word,  it  is  botfi  curiouis  and  ufcful 
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'  in  order  thertferc  to  havt  a  right  Umlu'- 
ftanding  of  the  Hot-Bfdj  let  us  ccuifider  what 
digrtfe  of  Heat  is  itquired  for  the  Growth  <^f 
Pla^s  we  arc  to  raife  upon  it  •,  for  Nature  muft 
be  imitated  as  hear  as  p^ble,  and  not  forced 
or  exceeded,  if  we  hope  for  Succels  in  our  Uh- 
dertaking. 

Heaf  and  Moijlure  are  certainly  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Vegetation  •,  and  therefore  whoever 
would -promote  the  Growth  of  z  Plants  muft  con- 
trive how  to  have  them  both  in  fuch  due  Pro- 
portion, as  that  neither  one  or  the  other  exceeds 
thofe  Limits  which  Nature  has  allotted  for  this; 
Growth  of  Pij»^5.  A  dry  Heat  we  find  rather 
fcorchesand  fhrinks  z  Plants  th^n  makes  it  grow  ; 
and  fFetj  if  it  is  not  quickly  exhaled  from  the  Root 
of  a  Plants  chills  it,  and  often  injures  it  paft  Re- 
coveiy.  A  moderate  fweatihg  Heat  therefore  is 
the  moft  defirable,  fuch  as  is  raifed  by  the  Ferment 
olr-vra:  Straw  or  Hvrfe-Litter^  which  for  a  time' 
will  fend  fordi  from  the  Earth,  lying  upon  ir,  that 
gentle  SUam^  which  we  find  contributes  fo  much 
to  the  Growth  of  many  Plants^  befidcs  the  putting 
thofe  Juices  into  Motion  which  are  lodged  in  the 
Root,  and  circulating  them  through  the  Fefels  of 
the  Plaf7t. 

The  Steamy  which  I  fuppofe  to  rife  from  the 
Root  into  the  fFood  Vejeh  of  Plants  to  familh  them 
ypi\iSapy  Chap.  I.  Part  I,  of  Ais  ^Wprk,  will 
indeed  of  itfelf  keep  a  Plant  alive  j  bift  then,  at  the 
fame  time,  the  £^ri.  Leaves^  zrA'piltitT  fpun0 
Parts,  of  a  Plants  (which  encompaffes  the  Sap-^ 
Vejfels)  if  (hey  are  over-dry,  will  (hrink  and  pinch 
thofe  yejfel's  fo  very  clofe,  that  they  cannot  admit 
the  Sap  to  circulate  through  them  in  fuch  Quantity 
as  is  neceflary  to  fupport  the  Plant  in  \^gour  5  on 
the  contrary,    when  the  parencbymous  or  fpungy 
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Parts  di  Plants  are  kept  moift  by  tl^afcpi^^ 
Vapours^  or  the  Air  which  continually  flow*  .roijjw 
about  them,  then  the  S^ip-Vejfels  are  alfo  mx^ 
open,  4nd  at  JLiberty  to  receive  the  NourijflOTWt 
rmng  from  the  Roots. 

To  explain  this,  let  us  copfider  thofe  PloHtf 
which  are  cultivated  ija  Pots,  and  fet  fmgly  in 
Chambers,  and  other  Places  of  the  I^oyiib  for  Qr*- 
nament  in  the  Summer -,  though  we  allow  tbm 
large  Pots^  frefti  Earthy  ajr>d  ^Pi«/^r  enough,  and 
Air  as  mugh  a$  they  have  in  a  Green-boufe^  \^w 
fenfibly  do  they  decline:  ix^  ^  few  Days,  wludh 
happens  onjy  for  want  of  ^tM  Steam  which  h  at 
ways  abroad,  ("more  or  Ids)  rifing  from  thf  Eaf  dii 
in  the  Day,  a/id  condeofing  and  JraJling  uppn  thiem 
again  at  Night. 

Nor  can  the  Pots^  fet  fingjy  in  a  Chamber, 
have  this  Help  as  thoft  have  which  are  fet  toge- 
ther for  Shelter  in  the  IVmter  in  a  Green-Houfe  ;  the 
Number  of  P<its  in  a  CoUeftion  of  Plants^  afford- 
ing Steam  enough  to  nouriih  one>  another,,  whicb 
one  fmgle  Pot  muft  want.  ^ 

Th^  like  is  to  be  obferved  in  a  dry  Seaibni;  ,jvW 
we  arp  forced  to  water  Plants  that  ftand-^altfQ^  j 
they  are  by  that  Help  but  juft  kept  alive,  tJecaufc 
the  Earth  round  about  them  is  fo  dry,  that,  it 
hardly  emits  any  Steam j  or  at  leaft  not  enough  to 
fupport  them  ;  but  when  Rain  has  fallen,  we  fin4 
a  contrary  EfFcft :  The  Vapour  then  rifes  from  the 
Earth  every  where  about  the  Plants^  and  makes 
them  flouriih  :  So  that  I  prefer  the  floating  of 
Grounds,  for  the  Welfare  of  iDany  Kinds  o{  Plants, 
before  fimple  Waterings ;  but  there  ajj^fem^  parti- 
cular Sorts  which  it  would  d€j3:roy,  ^ctl^Whall  ex- 
plain elfewhere. 

A  Hot'^ed  then  appears  to  be  of  Ufe  as  long 
only  as  it  can   fend  out   fuch  Vapmr  from  tbp 
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Earth  Wing  ufion  it,  as  is  neceflary  for  tfie  Sa^ 

port  or  the  Plants ;    and  when  it  wants  the  Heat 

\fhich   is  required  for  that  Purpofe,    it  muft  be 

renewed ;   for  elfc  the  Moifture,    which  tnuft  be 

maintained    to  nourifh  the  Roots  of  the  Plants 

growing   in   it,    will  chill  and  deftroy  them.     I 

would  not  be  fuppofed   here  to  mean  the  Steam 

which    arifes  frorh  the  B^p^  itfelf,    for  that  is 

known  to  be  deftruftive  to  aft  Pld^its  5    it  is  the  Va^ 

pur  only  ^hich  the  Rent  of  the  2)«ig-  evaporates 

from  the  E^th  lying  upon  it,  which  will  help  the 

PlantSj  sUid  that  too  mufl:  be  temperate  and  well 

Gualified,    left  it  Icald  theni,  which  may  be  mo- 

c^rated  according  to  our  Defire,   by  laying  the 

Earth  upon  our  Hot- Bed  of  a  due  Thicknefs^  an^ 

fwerable  to  the  Heat  below  it. 

Having  thus  given  m/  Opinion  concerning  the 
Qualities  required  ilia  Hot-Bed^  I  Ihall  in  the 
next  place  proceed  to  gpve  proper  Diredtions  for 
making  it.  The  Dung  of  H&rfes  or  AJfes^  fuch  as 
is  taken  frefh  out  of  the  Stables  or  Stalls,  is  the 
rngft  proper  for  our  Purpofe;  it  fii6uki  then  be 
duown  up  into  a  Heap,  with  a  few  Sea-Coal 
Afhes  among  it,  and  very  well  watered.  In  diis 
State,  if  the  quantity  be  very  large,  it  fhould 
lie  to  heat  about  eight  Days  -,  but  two  or  three 
Loads  only  need  not  lie  above  half  that  Time 
before  you  ufe  it.  The  Bed  then  muft  be  marked 
but  foirtewhat  more  than  three  Foot  wide,  an- 
fwci^able  to  the  Size  of  your  Frames ;  the  Length 
t)f  it  running  from  Eafi  to  fVeJl^  fo  tharit  may 
face  die  Sun.  'Some  Gardeners  dig  a  Trench  a 
Spit  deep  to  make  *the  Beds  in ;  and  others  favc 
that  Trouble,  and  Viiake  it  all  above  Ground.  I 
have  tried  both  ways,  and  find  fo  litde  Difference^ 
that  I  cannot  fay  which  is  beft  •,  but,  I  think,  if 
the  Ground  be  wet  and  fpringy,    it  is  moft  rea- 

fonablc 
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ibnable  to  mi^ke  the  Bed  quite  above  Ground,  left 
the  Dung  be  chilled.  In  the  fpreading  of  the 
J)ui^^  we  mpft  chiefly  have  reg^nd  to  lay  it  equal 
in  every  Part,  that  wh^A  the  Bed  comes  to  £bttle» 
it  may  not  liff  uneven  i  find  befides  that  it  may 
l^ac  all  tc^^er :  The  whole  muft  be  trodden 
down  from  time  td  tiflie,  as  freih  Litter  is  laid 
upon  it,  till  at  lengfk  the  JWjb»  of  theStrisftance 
you  defire,  which  ought  to  be  (mft^tnter)  about 
three  Foot  high. 

Having  thus  prepared  youi*  Bed^  fet  on  your 
Frames,  and  pmt  the  Earth  you  defign  for  it  up- 
on the  Dung,  laying  it  Ridge^wife,  thatit  may 
be  more  conven]p)tly  turned  over  as  you  fee  oc^ 
cafion,  if  the  Bed  fhould  burn :  When  you  fiad 
the  extreme  Heat  begins*  to  abatCt  level  the  Earth, 
upon  it|  to  fow  what  Seed$  you  defign ;  niinding 
always  to  have  upon  ypur  Bed  five  of  fix  Indies 
thjck  of  Earth,  to  pevent  the  extreme  Heat  of 
^e  Buw  fix>m  fpoiling  your  Crop ;  and  that  th? 
Roots  of  whatever  you  few  or  plant,  may  always 
keep  fi-ee  firom  the  Dung,  which,  whether. i> be 
hot  or  cold,  fpoils  moft  Plants  that  touch;  it.  In 
Ihort,  to  fee  the  working  of  two  or  three  5f^j, 
if  a  Man  is  careful  to  make  Obfervation  of  them, 
will  better  inform  him  thaa  any  written  Pire.- 
^ions ;  for  fome  Beds  will  heat  fooner  than 
others.  And  again,  I  have  known  one  Bed  out- 
laft  three  in  its  Heat^  which  depends  pardy  upon 
the  Nature  of  the  Dung  it  is  made  of,  and  alio 
in  the  true  Method  of  working^  it.  The  Frarbes 
which  cover  thefe  Beds  fikewiie  contribute  gtcat- 
ly  to  the  maintaining  the  Heai  in  them.  A  large 
Frame  requires  a  greater  Heat  to  warm  the  JHr 
it  enplofes,  than  a  fmall  one :  So  if  two  Beds  were 
made  equally  (as  poflTible)  of  the  fame  Strength, 
the  qne  cpyered  with  a  large  Fr^me^  and  the 
S3  *  other 
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other  with  a  Ids  -,  that  with  the  large  Frame  would 
fooner  cool  than  the  other,  and  perhaps  prefervb 
a  Plants  when  thofe  under  a  fmaller  F^a^tte  would 
bum :  And  the  too  frequent  opening  of  a  Bed^ 
Kkewife  contributes  to  cool  it  much  fooner  than 
it  would  otherwife  be.  In  a  word,  rather  d^Lre 
fuch  Heat  only  in  your  H^t-Bed^  as  will  fuffice  to 
keep  out  die  Froft^  than  c6vet  to  In^ke  your  Pknis 
grow  quick. 

But  as  it  is  not  fuppofed  that  any  Hot-Bid^ 
without  fome  Help,  can  maintain  it6  Ikut  long 
enough  .t6  bring  what  we  plant  u|5pil  it  to  Per- 
fe£tioQ  ;^  fi)  it  is  commonly  praftifed  When  it  be- 
gins to  cool,  to  cut  away  the  Sides  of  it  (k>p€- 
ways,  and  laying  frefli  Dung  to  them,  it  recovers 
its  loft  Heaty  wluch  is  caMed  backing  or  lining  of 
a  Bed ;  and  this  Work  the  skilful  Gardeners  will 
rqseat'  fometimes  five  or  fix  times  in  ft  Seafon, 
as  they  fee  Occafion,  rather  than  make  fi-efli 
Beds. 

If  a  fufEcient  Quantity  of  Dung  fi-efli  from  th6 
Stable  cannot  be  eafily  compafled,  we  yet  need 
not  be  ideftitute  of  a  Hot-B^d :  Some  Horfe-Litter 
already  cold  -,  Straw  fteeped  in  Pond-Water  two 
or  tiiree  Days  ;  Grafs^  Coal-AJhes ;  and,  if  they 
can 'be  had,  tht  Grains  of  Malt  after  Brewing, 
or  damaged  Bran  made  very  wet ;  if  they  are 
thrown  together  in  a  Heap,  and  well  watered, 
will  ferment  and  heat  as  well  as  any  Dung  we  can 
defu*e. 

It  remains  now  only  that  I  give  Direftions  for 
compofing  of  Earth  proper  for  our  Hot-Bed^ 
whkhHhould  alw^;^s  be  light,  frefti,  and  well 
ffitedv  confidering  h6w  tender  the  Roots  will  be 
of  thofe  things  which  are  to  grow  in  it.  Take 
thcref(OT  of  fl-efli  fandy  Loam  one  half,  and  add 
to  it  an  equal  Part  of   Horfe-dung  well  rotted ; 

let 
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let  th*fe  life  in  a  Heap  together  wdl  mixed,  to  bfe 
fcreened  or  fifted  when  it.  is  wanted:  Rotted 
lacavesy  well  confumed,  are  alfo  good,  if  Tiung  ij 
wanting. 


C  H  A  P.    &, 

Of  Melons,  cxjcumbjers,  and 

MUS HROd MS,   their  Culture., 

HAVING  in  the  foregoing  CImpter  givtft 
the  neceflary  Dire6tioris  for  prrij^ring  a 
Hot- Bed,  I  fhall  now  proceed  to  offer  loitie  Ob- 
fervations  and  Experiments  I  hav?  made  in  the 
Culture  of  Cucumbers  and  Melons:  Ahd'firfi:  con- 
cerning the  Railing  the  Plants  for  the  general  or 
StimmerCrapj  for  it  is  thatwenxuft  depend  upoji 
for  a  Quantity  of  pniir^  Towards  the  Begirit- 
nmg  of  March  v&  time  enough  to  put  in  the  Seedi 
of  Melons,  whidi  we  defign  for  Uidge-PJants  \ 
thofe,  if  die  Bed  be  moderately  warm,  and  in 
good  Temper,:  will  comQ  up  and  be  fit  to  plant 
but  .four  Inches  apart,  about  a  Week  after  fow- 
ir]g.:  They  may  thus  remain  till  their  firft  Leaf 
is  about  the  Bigncfs  of  ^  Crown-Piece  ;  and  then 
when  the  feeond  or  third  Joint  appears,  cut  off 
the  Prime 'Leader  , from  each  Plant,,  near  the 
Ear-Leaves  or  Lobes,  and  they  will  each  of  then? 
quickly  piit  out  three  other  Hunners,  which  will 
produce  Fru|t  plentifoUy;  and  thofe  alfo  are 
commonly  pruned  at  every  third  or  fourth  Joint, 
S  4  when 
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when  diey  come  to  run:  This  is  the  anmnoa 

way. 

About  the  latter  End  of  Aprils  or  the  firft 
^Veck  in  May^  the  Melon  Plants  thus  raifed,  wiU 
be  fit  to  plant  upon  Ridges,  which  fhould  be 
nnade  thus :  Cut  a  Trench  about  two  Foot  and 
half  wide,  and  fixteen  Inches  de^  \  in  which  lay 
of  Horfe-Litter,  prepared  as  I  have  direffa^, 
for  the  Hot'Bed^  about  two  Foot  thick,  which  will 
raife  it  fomewhat  above  the  Surface  of  the 
Ground.  In  this  Work,  take  care  to  fjpread  the 
Dung  equally,  and  tread  it  over  gendy  to  fetde 
it  *,  then  at  the  Diftance  of  about  four  Foot  in 
the  middle  Line  of  the  Ridge,  make  Holes  about 
ten  Inches  over,  and  about  fix  Inches  dee^  and 
fill  ttem  with  the  prepared  Earth:  After  this, 
cover  the  whole  with  the  fame  Soil,  about  five 
Inches  thick,  and  make  them  into  fiat  Beds  four 
Foot  wide,  ibr  the  yims  to  run  upon. 

About  two  or  three  Days  after  the  Ridges  are 
thus  prepared,  plant  two  Melon  Plants  in  ea^ 
Hole,  fprinkling  them  widi  Water,  (that  haSj 
bsen  warmed  in  the  Sun)  and  covering  them  with 
Square  or  Bell  Glaflcs  •,  immediately  upon  which, 
cither  Mats  or  Straw  fhould  be  put  to  keep  the 
Plants  from  withering  bythe5«»*sHeat,  till  they 
have  flruck  Root ;  and  K>  lifcewifc  fhould  Cucum^ 
ber- Plants  be  ordered,  if  they  arc  planted  out  up- 
on Ridges  at  this  rime  of  the  Year,  but  they  re* 
quire  no  pruning.  .  . 

About  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  a  Fortnight 
after  planting,  they  will  i)e  in  a  growing  Po- 
flure ;  and  then  if  the  Eafterly  dry  Winds  are 
ceafed,  tilt  up  the:  <ilaj[es  about  an-  Inch  in  the 
Heat  of  the  Day,  .to  :give  them  Air  for  two  or 
three  Hours,  that  by  degrees  they. may  be  hard- 
ened to  the  Weather.    It  is  now  I  cannot  help 

taking 
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Caking  Notice  of  two  or  three  things  praftiied 
by  the  Gardeners  in  the  Culture  of  Melons  and 
CncHmkers ;  which,  although  they  may  perchance 
be  generally  prafttfed,  yet  I  am  fure  they  deviate 
from  the  Laws  of  Nature  ;  and  £]qperience  has 
^wn  me,  that  their  Work  in  thofe  Points  is 
peedleis,  and  might  better  be  avoided.  In  the 
lirft  place,  whena  Jl^/i,  or  Cucumber-Plant  is  in 
Blolfom^  it  is  cuftomary  for  them  to  pull  off  the 
^ali^  Bloflbmis,  which  they  iky  would  weaken  the 
Plant  \  but  if  dibfe  are  the  Male-Flowers,  as 
Ithey  £:em  to  be,  it  is  them  that  are  ordained  by 
Nature  to  fet  the  Fruit,  (which  I  think  I  have 
already  explained.)  In  the  next  place,  it  is  a 
common  Pra£Hce  to  lay  the  fevdul  Leaders  of 
the  Vines  at  equal  Diftances  from  one  another^ 
and  often  lift  them  up  to  view  thcf  yout^  Fruit, 
whkh  is  very  hurtful ;  for  that  the  Veiiels,  whidi 
convev  the  Juices  to  the  Fruit,  ate  very  tender, 
and  iubjeA  to  be  hruifed  by  the  leai^  &nAi]^ 
from  their  Place  of  natural  <jrowth.  But  yet, 
more  than  this ;  I  have  ieen  a  Bed  of  Mekn^ 
Plants^  which  an  ingenious  pto&ilbr  of  Oarden^* 
ing  has  pruned  and  laid  in  Order  (as  he  called 
it)  with  great  Dextd'ity,  and  had  no  &lle  Bloi^ 
foms  left  upon  them,  that  have  from  time  to 
time  offered  sibundance  ^  JFruii  BhJJhms  \  and 
by  bemg  frequentdy  handled  suid  difltin-bed,  have 
not  fet  one  Fniit ;  while,  on  the  odier  hand,  two 
other  Plants  of  Mehm^  which  were  fown  later  by 
a  Month  or  more,  and  had  been  difr^rdra, 
furprized  him  with  feveral  lar^  Fruit,  when  he 
hardly  expeftod  to  find  dieih  m  Bloffi>m :  And 
|b  in  the  Vimty  for  forward  CutumberSj  the  Fruit 
that  fets  firil,  ieklom  comes  to  PcrfedHon,  be- 
cauie,  upon  all  Occafions,  the  Fine  is  taken  im  to 
look  how  it  comes  forward  j  but  in  the  molt  re» 

mote 
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mote  Comer  of  the  Bed^  where  the  Plants  arft 
the  leaft  regarded,  commonly  comes  the  firft  pcr- 
feft  Fruit.  And  laftly,  I  find  another  Practice 
too  fi-equent,  which  I  accotint  as  tihi'eafonabte 
as  the  others,,  and  that  is  the  expofing  a  ■•  young 
fct  Fruit  to  the  Surij  by  taKng  away  die  Leawi 
from  about  it.  A  Gardener  of  fmall  E^rkno^ 
may  know,  that  FrUit  of  any  Sort  grows  beft  ih 
the  Shade,  and  that  the  immediate  Heat  of  dife 
Sun  is  only  ncceffary  for  the  ripening  of  Fruity 
and  not  Ibr  the  Growth,  of  it ;  for  the  Siih^ 
Bdams  falling  du^dly  upon  a  Plants  'dries  and 
pinches .  idle  Vijfels  of  it  r.  To  that  the  ^sip  wimtki^ 
a  free  Fa(&gp,  it  is  impoflible  it  can  fill  the  Piam 
fo  quickly  and  plentifully  as  it  would  do,  if  the 
parts  were  Jarger  and  more  open,  fuch  as  they 
fcrc  always  m .  the  Shade ',  aiid  that  this  is  Truth, 
I. appeal  to  common  Experitoee^  whedier  Fruit 
growing  in  the  Shade  is  not  larger  than  the  fame 
Kind  growing  in  the  fuU  Sun. 

In  Spain^  Portugal^  and  the  South  Parts  of 
France^  the  Melon  Gardens  are  feldom  regarded 
after  they  are  fbwn^  till  the  Fruit  begins  to  ri- 
pen. And  I :  have  obferved  that  they  do  not 
fail  of  good  and  lai^  Fruit  in  great  Quantity, 
although  they  give  them  no  other  Dreffing  than 
what  is  neceflaty  to  prepare  the  Ground  for  the 
Reception  of  the  Seeds. 

It  was  the  Opinion  of  fome  of  the  Ancients, 
that  Women  fhould  not  always  be  fuffered  to 
come  among  Plants  \  for  that  at  certain  Periods, 
the  very  Approach  of  a '  Female  was  pernicious 
and  deflruflive  to  them :  But  that  Notion,  with 
many  others  of  the  like  Namre,  has  long  fince 
been  deftroyed  by  Experience  to  the  contrary,  and 
feems  only  to  have  been  maintained  for  want  of  bet- 
ter Judgment. 

But 
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But  how  fuppole  our  Melons  ?re  ftlly  fit,  we 
may  then  count  about  jforty  Days  to  the  tittie  of 
their  ripening,  which  I  think  is  obieived  as  i 
Rule  among  moft  expcri^ccd  Gardeners :  Give 
them  gentfe  Waterings  now  and  then,  if  the 
Earth  be  extreme  dry  ;  for  Mehns  do  not  delight 
in  abundan'ce  of  Wet ;  neither  will  the  Fruit  be 
well  tafted,  if  the  Plants  are  kept  toomoift.  But 
Cucumbers  love  frequent  Refrelhings  of  Water^j 
and  will  not  profper  without  it.  Upon  the  fet- 
ting  of  a  Melon,  it  is  commonly  praftifed,  and 
With  good  Reafon  enough,  to  pihch  Or  phme  off 
the  running  firanches  two  Joints  above  trie  Fruit  i 
id  that  all  the  Sap,  appointed  for  the  Nourifli- 
fnent  of  that  Branch,  may  be  turned  into  the 
young  Fruit  for  its  Nburifliment.  This  may 
contribute  to  make  the  Fruit  large,  if  it  be  well 
guarded  with  Leaves  from  the  fcotehing  Rays 
6f  the  3kny  during  the  time  of  its  Growth :  But 
as  loon  ^  it  is  fully  conipleated,  then  indeed  it 
cannot  well  be  too  much  expofed  to  the  Su^s 
Heat,  even  to  receive  it  through  a  Glafs,  which  Will 
forward  its  ripening,  as  may  be  known  by  the 
agreeable  Odour  it  will  fend  forth  when  it  is  fit  fotr 
the  Table. 

For  the  more  certain  producing  of  Melons  of 
a  right  Flavour,  let  nle  advife  that  no  Cucumber 
Plants  be  fet  near  them,  left  the  Male  Duft  of  the 
Cucumbers  Ihould  happen  to  be  carried  with  the 
Wind  upon  the  Blojfoms  of  the  Melons,  and  per- 
haps fet  them  for  Fruit,  which  will  thci^  certamly 
give  the  Melons  fo  produced  the  Flavour  of  the 
Cucumber,  ih  Ptoportioh  as  xht*  Farina  happens  to 
fall  in  grtater  or  Icfler  Quantity.  See  Part  1. 
Chap.  II.  of  the  Generation  of  Plants. 

During  the  Growth  of  the  Vines^    the  Earth 
they  run  upon  fhould  be  carefully  kept  weeded, 

and 
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and  ftirrcd  gendy  on  the  Surface  •,  for  the  Roots 
lx>th  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers  are  tender,  and  al-» 
ways  fhoot  out  in  length  as  far  as  the  Branches 
reach  ;  but  fon^e  indeed,  more  than  others,  are 
fubjeft  to  run  into  Vine^  and  tl\at  for  two  Rea- 
ions  :  Ftrfi^  all  Plants^  either  of  Mehns  or  C«- 
eutnbersj  as  their  Fryit  is  greater  or  fmaller,  pro- 
duce Vines  of  greater  Size,  or  lefler  Proportion. 
I  have  known  Vines  of  large  Melons  that  woi^ 
jhoot  (if  they  were  left  at  liberty)  about  fix  Foot 
in  a  Summer  J  and  the  fmall  Sorts  have  not  grown 
two  Foot ;  and  fo  in  Cucumbers j  one  Root  of  the 
large  Turky  Kind  has  produced  as  nruch  Vine  as 
four  or  five  Roots  of  the  fhort  prickly  Cucumber^ 
whicl^  ought  to  be  confidered  when  we  plant  the 
Ridges :  One  Plant  of  a  large  Kind,  if  it  thrives^ 
will  be  enou^  for  one  Hole  \  when  perhaps  of 
the  fmaller  Sorts,  three  or  four  mav  be  necdikry 
for  the  lame  Purpofe.  But  Secondly^  All  frefh 
Seeds  of  Melons  and  Cucumbers  will  produce  much 
larger  Vinesj  than  thofe  §eeds  which  have  been 
kept  feveral  Years.  Nev  Seed  is  apt  to  draw 
fuch  Plenty  of  Nouriftiment,  that  it  is  feldom 
prolifick  i  for  too  hafty  Thriving  is  ever  an 
fenemy  to  Breeding  or  Prolificity.  So  on  the 
other  hand,  when  I  have  fown  Melon  and  Cucum- 
ber Seeds  of  feven  or  eight  Years  old,  the  Vines 
have  been  clofe  jointed,  and  more  fubjeft  to  pro- 
duce Fruit. 

The  Italians  have  a  Melon  which  is  commonly 
ripe  about  Chriftmas^  and  efteemed  among  them  as 
a  Rarity :  Some  of  the  Seeds  of  it  I  have  now 
difpofed  of  to  feveral  Perfons  in  England  ;  but  I 
know  not  whether  every  one  is  acquainted  with 
the  right  Method  of  its  Management ;  therefore 
I  fhall  venture  to  give  my  Advice  concerning  the 
raifing  and  prefcrving  that  Rarity  of  the  Winter :, 

The 
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The  Seeds  fliould  bb  ibwn  towards  the  f^fttttr  end 
of  Jpril^  or  in  May^  in  a  Bed  moderately  warmi 
and  the  Plants^  when  they  arc  conie  upj  be  fo 
ordered,  that  the  Fruit  ihould  not  coitie  to  its 
full  growth  till  the  end  of  September  \  the  na- 
tural Warmth  of  the  Sunimer^  without  any  Art^ 
will  be  fufficioit  for  that  End,  till  the  cold  Even- 
ings in  Auguft  begin  to  appiDach*,  then  it  will 
be  necel&ry  to  Ihelter  both  the  Plants  and  Fmt 
botti  the  Frojis  and  cold  Dews^  till  you  think  your 
Fruit  will  grow  no  bigger  ;  and  in  the  Heat  d 
the  Day,  ftrip  the  Plants  of  their  Leaves  \  let 
the  Sun  then  dry  the  Stalks,  and  pull  them  up  by 
the  Roots,  to  hang  up  afterward  in  a  Green- Houfej 
or  fome  well  expofed  Place,  to  dry  more  tho-^ 
roughly;  after  which  they  may  be  ty*d  up  by 
the  Stalks  in  a  dry  Room,  or  laid  in  Chefts  of 
Bran,  Wood-aflies,  or  very  dry  Sand,  to  keep 
them  from  the  Winter  Air  till  Chrijlmas :  If  they 
are  not  then  ripe  enough,  wrap  them  in  a  Cloth, 
and  lay  them  in  a  Horfe-dunghill  for  about  twenty- 
four  Hours,  which  will  ferment  iticir  Juices^  and 
caufe  R  ipenefs  i^  as  I  have  heard,  and  am  apt  to  be- 
lieve. 

But  feemg  that  the  Pride  of  tht  Gardeners  a- 
bout  London  chiefly  confifts  in  the  Produftion  of 
Melons  and  Cucumbers  at  Times  either  before  or 
after  the  natural  Seafon,  I  Ihall  alfo  prefcribe  fome 
Rule  for  the  Raifmg  and  Cultivating  them  at  thofe 
Times ;  which  I  Ihall  lay  down  in  as  plain  Terms 
as  poffible. 

Moft  of  the  Gardeners  I  am  acquainted  with 
make  their  Seed-beds  for  thefe  Plants  in  January, 
although  fometimes  the  Ground  is  covered  at  that 
time  with  Snow  near  a  Foot  thick ;  but  I  muft 
confefs,  I  ftiall  never  follow  that  Method,  while 
I  have  any  regard  to  the  Ways  of  Nature :  For 
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vsk  it  rcalbnable  to  believe,  that  young  PUmtt; 
tender  as.  they  muft  be,  when  they  are  thus  ji]rft 
^rced  out  of  the  Ground,  can  be  able  to  with- 
fl^nd  the.leaft  Air  from  abroad,  when  Frofis  and 
Biafts  continually  reign  ?  And  to  preferve  them 
without  Jir  is  as  impoffiblc:  Therefore  to  go 
more  reafonably  to  work,  prepare  a  HoUBed 
about  four  Foot  fquare,  and  two  Foot  high,  in 
the  firft  Week  of  OStobiry  and  fow  the  Seeds  both 
of  Melons  and  Cucumb^s  in  it,  when  the  Heat  of 
it  is  moderated  i  a  Week  after  they  are  come 
up,  plant  them  four  Inches  apart  on  the  lame 
Bedy  after  having  ftirred  the  Earth  very  well.  In 
tKis  Month  the  Days  are  commonly  warm,  and 
in  fuch  Weather  they  ought  to  have  as  much 
Jir  as  you  can  poflibly  give  them  %  but  the 
Nights  are  uncertain,  and  therefore  the  Plants 
muft  then  be  covered  up  clofc  with  the  Glaffes  and 
Mats  over  them.  In  this  firft  raifing  of  the  Plants^ 
z%\iiM\}\  Gardener  may  nuke  them  as  hardy  as  he 
pleafes ;  for  it  is  not  his  Bufinefs  fo  much  to  draw 
or  force  them,  as  to  ftrengthen  them  againft 
iPtnter^ 

All  Annuals  are  as  naturally  difpofed  to  live 
from  the  Autumn  to  the  Spring,  if  they  are 
kept  from  flowing  in  the  Winter ^  as  they  are  com- 
monly known  to  flourifli  in  the  Summer  Months ; 
and  lx)th  Cucumbers  and  Melons^  which  are  like- 
wife  of  the  Annual  Race,  might  as  well  be  kept 
the  Winter^  as  any  other  Exotick  Annual  what- 
foever,  if  we  would  not  let  them  bloflbm  before 
Cbrijimas.  I  have  myfelf  kept  young  Pla0s  of 
Amaranths^  and  of  the  Naftertium  Indicum^  which 
I  fowed  in  Autumn,  till  the  Summer  foUowing, 
only,  in  a  common  Green-Houfe  \  and  I  am  per- 
fuaded  Cucumber  Plants  might  be  prefervcd  al- 
moft  with  as   little  Trouble.    I   am   Informed, 

.  that 
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cumberS^eds  as  foon  as  he  had  g^c^ed.  then^^ 
and  cut  Fruit  frcpa  ^oi^^PlaM^  very  early  ia 
January. 

When  tlie  Plants^  are  in  t|)e  fccpnc^,  Joint,  L 
wopl4  adyife  (hat  they  b^  either  planted  in  fmall 
Ga^den'Fnt5\  or  |^/*j?ft,  Qpen  on  tfieir  Sidqf, 
made  with  Ozurs^  about  ten  Ipchies  ov^  t}ieTop, 
and  four  Inches  d;ep ;  ^  may  w?  n^pfe  eaf^ly  re- 
move then^  withpiit  D^Rigge  frpni  ow  B^d  t^^ 
ar>other,  as.  the  $eycrity  of  the  *Se^n  nriay  re- 
quire :!^t  1  prefer  thg  J?^</i  ra$hj?r,^  th^  thfi 
Pots\  becaufe  when  the  Plants  begin^  tp.  run, 
the  Roofs  are  at  full  liberty  to  find  their  way  in- 
to the  neighbouring  l^t\i  of  the  Bed  they  are 
to  ftand  in,  withobt  tr^nfplanting,  which  might 
endanger  them.  In  onq  of  thofe  ,  Bqjkets  may  be 
planted  about  five  or  tn.  Plants^  '■  left  iairy  of  them 
fhould  go  off ;  though  it  is  reafonable  to  believe, 
th^t  a  Pla»i  which,  has^  had .  the  A^yanj^ge  of  « 
gradual  declining  Seaipn  to  harden  itfelf  inj.  w^|l 
not  be  h  fubjed:  to  fuffer  by  th^  Weather,  or 
require  fo  much  He^t  to  nuintain  it,  as  thoip 
which  make  their  firft  Appearance  in  the  midlfc 
of  Froft  and  Snow.  In  ihort,  let  the  Garden^ 
rather  endeavour  to  defend .  them .  frQni  die  Wea- 
ther, than  to  force  them :  As  .the  Bjed  cpols,  let. 
him  line  thp  Back  and  Front  of  it  with  frefh 
Dung ;  Jet  the  Plants  receive  as  puch  Air  aqd^ 
Syn  as^^  he  can  realqnably  give  therp,  and  guard 
them  well,  with  Straw  and  Mats  in  the  Nigh?, 
and  there  is  no  cJoubt  but  he  will  ha^ve  Fruit 
early  enough :  But  I  fp?ak  to  tl^e  Ii^ei^qus,.  who 
may  yet  improye  what  I  have  iaid^  and  hot.  to 
thofe  who  defpife  L^afniftg,  bejawf?  diey  know^ 
litde,  . 

I  fhall 
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I  (haU  now  conclude  this  Seftionwlth  arwoitl 
or  two  concerniQg  the  Railing  of  Cucumbers  on 
dbt  natural  Ground  for  Pidding;  for  this  we 
have  no  more  to  do  than  chuie  a  Piece  of  Grcmnd 
pretty  rich/  and  well  expoied  to  the  Sun ;  and 
after  having  wrought  it  well  widi  a  Spade^  make 
Holes  in  the  form  of  Bafons,  about  £>ur  Fodc 
dtftant  from  each  other,  and  fow  die  Seeds  in 
ihcm  the  firft  Week  in  Jl%,  if  the  Weadier  be 
lettled  ;  put  at  leafl  a  Dozen  Seeds  in  a  Hole ;  ibr 
it  is  mudi  better  to  have  Plants  to  fling  away, 
than  to  want  a  Crop>  which  often  happens  by  bet- 
ing too  covetous  of  Seeds. 

S  E  c  T.  n. 

Of  MUSHROOMS. 

WHoever  has  been  accuftomed  to  eat  Mufih^ 
rooms  J  will  cercunly  allow  them  to  be  one 
of  the  greateft  Dainties  the  Eanh  affords,  efpecial- 
ly  the  Morel,  ^rufle,  and  Champignon:  The  two 
firfk  have  been  found  in  but  few  Places  in  Eng- 
land  I  but  I  am  apt  to  believe  they  are  as  plen* 
tifii!  with  us  as  the  other,  if  they  were  fkilfiil- 
ly  fou^t  after:  They  are  to  be  met  with  in  die 
Woods:  the  Morels  chiefly  appear  in  /ipril^  and 
the  ^rufle  about  that  time  may  be  dug  out  of  the 
Ground,  for  they  never  appear  above  the  Earth. 
Tliofe  who  make  it  tmir  Bufinefs  in  Fore^ 
Countries  to  gather  the  ^rufies,  have  only  one 
way  (as  I  can  karn)  to  find  out  where  they 
grow,  and  that  is  by  the  help  of  a  Hog,  who 
they  lead  m  a  String  throi^h  the  Wood,  fuflering 
him  to  root  up  the  Eardi  as  he  goes  along  %  for 
Swine  being  very  voracious  of  them,  difcover 

them 
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them  by  their  Smell,  and  xurn  them  out  pf  the 
Ground:  Of  thefe  Kinds  1  have  not  known  any 
that  have  been  propagated  by  Art,  as  the  Cham^ 
pignons  have  been  ^ .  whidx,  tho*  this  lail  Kinid  is 
common  enough  in  many  Places  .in  Englandyyf\\!j\^ 
out  any  Culture,  yet  it  tucns.  tO  good.aocxHjnt  to 
raife  them  in  our  Gardens^  Jfince  the  Trouble  of 
doing  it   is    not  confiderable,  and  their  U&  be- 
'  gins  to  be  known.     The  true  Champignon  has  its 
-Flefh  very  white,  iirft  appearing  like  a  Button, 
with  a  Footftalk  adhering  to  it  ^  the  Chives  with- 
in it  are  of  a  Flefli-colour ;  and  as  the  C^p  of  it 
acplains  itfelf,  thofe    Chives   become  darker  by 
degrees,  and  are  at  length  black.     I  have  ieen 
fome    of   the   Caps  when   they  have  been  fully 
explained,  about  fix  Inches  over^  and  of  a  con* 
fiderable  Thicknefs.    This. Kind  is  the  only  Sort 
1   can  recommend  *  for  its   Goodnefs  among   the 
Cap-MuJhroomSy    and    then    only    when  they  are 
frefh  and  free  from  Worms,    which   are  apt  to 
breed  in  them,  their  Stalks  efpecially,  and  fuch 
are  not  accounted  wholfome.     We  commonly  find 
this  Sort  growing  in  rich  Pafture-Grounds,  about 
the  latter  end  of  July^  or  in  Auguji  and  September^ 
after  the  Rains  have  feUen. 

The  Obfervations  I  have  made  concerning  the 
natural  Produce  of  Mujhrwms  feem  to  difcover 
that  they  are  produced  by  fome  Putrefaftion  in 
the  Earth,  or  in  thofe  Bodies  they  are  apt  to 
grow  upon :  We  have  not  in  England  lels  than 
one  hundred  different  Kinds  that  I  have  eb- 
ferved,  befides  thofe  very  minute  Sorts  that  can 
only  be  difcern'd  with  the  Micro/cope  in  the 
Moldinefs  of  Fruit  and  Liquors;  which  laft 
Kirais  are  fo  quick  of  growth,  that  in  lefs  than 
twelve  Hours  time  they  are  perfefted  ;  and  fhed- 
ding  their  Seeds,  feveral  Hundreds  of  the  lame 
Kinds  immediately  vegetate ;  whenca   it   is   that 

Part  IV.  T  Moldi- 
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^iouIdine{s  fo  foon  overrpreads  thofe  Bodi^  it  Mice 
infedks. 

The  Rings  of  Mufirooms^   which  arc  often  fcen 
upon  Downs,  Plains  and  Commons,  are  called  by 
the  Country  People,    Faifies  Dances ;    thefe   arc 
not  always  of  one  Soft  df  Mujbroamj  but  various, 
according  to  the  Soil    tktt   pfodudes  them.    It 
is  obfervable,     that    the  Grais   is ,  always  much 
greener   and    ranker   in   the  Line    wherd  thofe 
Mujbrooms  appear,    than  in  other  Places  of  die 
fame  Grounds,   which  I  have  often  wondered  at, 
as  well  as  the  escaft  Figure  of  a  Circle  they  have 
reprefented.     When  I  enquired  into  the  Reafon 
of  thisftrange  Produftion,  I  difcovered  twodiingii 
worth  Obfervation ;  the  firft  was,  that  juft  under 
the  Turf  where  the  Mu/brooms  were  growing,  was 
a  Traft  or  Path  made  by  PifmireSj  which  was  not 
only  hollow  in  many  places  at  that  time,  but  the 
very  Covering  of  that  Paffage  was  made  of  l^^t^ 
extremely  fine,   which  thofe  Creatures  had  flung 
up.     The  Finenefs  of  the  Earth  wrought  by  thofe 
laborious  Animals  might  very  reafonably  contri- 
bute to  the  extraordinary  Vegetation,  of  the  Grals 
growing  upon  it ;   and  the  Hollownefs  of    the 
Ground  underneath  might  produce  that  Mouldi- 
neis  within  it,  which  afterwards  might  be  formed 
into  Mujhrooms ;  for  it  has  always  been  my  Opi- 
nion, that   if  Earth  is  made  extremely  fine,  and 
by  that  means  the  Salts  of  it   more  at  Liberty 
to  adt,    whatever  grows  upon  it  will  be  much 
more  vigorous.     Again,   we  find  by  Experience, 
that  in  fuch  Places  where  the  Ground  lies  hollow 
near  the  Surface,    it  always  turns    mufty  and 
mouldy. 

But,  Secondly,  Garden  Snails^  the  large  black 
Bew  Snails^  and  others  without  Shells,  called 
Slu^Sj  when  they  couple,  always  make  Choice  of 

Ihort 
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Ihort  Grafe  to  creep  upon :  It  is  thdr  Manner, 
when  they  generate,  to  take  a  large  compafs  up- 
on the  Ground,  and  meet  one  another.  Thus 
I  have  ieen  them  creep  in  a  Cu-cle  for  more 
than  half  an  Hour,  going  over  the  fame  Ground 
at  leaft  twenty  times  before  they  could  join, 
leaving  upon  the  Grafi  where  they  crept  a  vif- 
cous,  fliining  Matter.  So  that  it  may  be,  that 
Slime,  when  it  putrifics,  may  produce  the  Mujb- 
rooms  we  find  growing  in  Circles  upon  Commons  ; 
.  and  I  am  the  more  apt  to  believe  it  fo,  becaulie 
I  have  more  than  once  obferved,  that  where  a 
Snail  has  left  fuch  a  Trad  upon  the  Grafs,  a  few 
Days  afterwards  I  have  found  Mujhrooms  to  come 
up :  But  it  muft  be  obferved,  that  fuch  as  come 
up  in  this  manner  are  not  fit  to  eat.  However,  I 
fuppofc  firoih  Hints  of  this  kind  it  was,  that 
the  edible  Kind  was  firft  propagated  in  the 
Garden. 

It  is  praftifcd  in  France^  to  dig  a  Trench  five 
or  fix  Inc|ies  deep  in  the  Ground,  and  lay  in.  it 
either  the  Dung  of  Horfes^  Mulesy  or  AJfeSi  ridge- 
wife,  in  the  fhape  of  an  Affs  Back ;  then  cover 
the  Dung  about  an  Inch  thick  with  frefli  Earth, 
fuch  as  is  jufl  taken  from  under  a  Turf,  rather 
fandy  than  otherwife,  and  then  cover  the  whole 
Bed  either  with  Straw,  or  dry  Litter,  as  well  to 
defend  it  from  the  Froft  in  the  IVinter^  as  fi-om  the 
fcorching  Heat  of  the  Summer^s  Sun.  The  Bed 
being  thus  prepared,  water  it  twice  or  three 
times  a  Week,  without  taking  off  the  Covering 
of  Straw,  and  in  about  a  Month's  time  the  Afi(^- 
rooms  will  begin  to  appear,  and  mufl:  then  be  drawn 
up  by  the  Root.  Thcfe  Beds  may  be  made  every 
Month,  to  produce  Madhrotms  all  the  Year  about. 

The  late  famous  Mr.  Harrifon  of  Hcnly  made    ^ 
Mu/hroom  Bsd$  much  after  the  f;&aie  mlnner,  on* 
T  a  ly 
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ly  inftcad  of  Horfe-Jung  he  made  ufe  of  old 
Thatch^  which  he  told  me  tum'd  mufly,  and  grew 
moldy  much  iboner  dmn  Horfe-dung,  and  would 
produce  Mujhreoms  quicker,  and  in  greater  ^enty. 

So  I  have  likewife  known  fome  Melon  Ridges, 
which  have  been  diinly  covered  with  Earth,  have 
produced  Mujhrooms  about  Autumn^  efbecklly  if 
Straw  or  Litter  has  been  laid  upon  than  about 
Auguft. 

It  is  faid,  that  the  Cuttings  of  the  Whitt  Pop- 
lar  or  Ahele^  about  the  Root,  bdng  ftecpM  in  hot 
Water  Well  fermented  with  Teft^  will  produce  very 
good  Mujhrooms  in  a  few  Days :  And  it  is  likewife 
reported,  that  the  loofe  Chips  of  the  lame  Tree, 
being  buried  in  a  decayed  Hot-Bed,  will  do  the 
like. 

About  Naples^  there  is  a  fort  of  Stone  which 
produces  good  Mujhrooms^  if  it  be  laid  in  a  moift 
Place,  or  well  watered. 


CHAR    m. 

Of  ESCULENT  ROOrS,  orfucb 

as  are  proper  for  Table  TJfe. 

TH  E  Roots  which  are  commonly  made  ufe 
of  for  the  Table  are  Parfnips^  Carrots^  Tur-* 
neps^  Sldrrets^  Scorzonera^  BeetSy  Radijhesj  Horfe- 
Radtjhesy  Potatoes^  Jerufakm  Artichoke^  Ottions, 
and  Leeksy  and  their  Kinds. 

.SECT. 
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S  E  C  T.    I. 
Of  the  PARSNIP. 

TO  begin  with  the  Parfnip  .*  It  affords  4  kcge 
fweet  Roo(^  very  nourifhin^,  aod  of  great 
ufe  in  the  Winter.  This  i^/^  flights;  k  a- rich 
5oil,  where  tte  Root  of  jt  will  J>ecomc  yery  larjge  1 
but  (hould  not  be  ^atea  tili  the  profts  hav^e  en- 
ter*d  the  Ground.  The  Seeds  of  it  are  jftiwn  in 
Marcbj  and  will  come  wp  in  about  three;.,Weeks 
time :  When  liey  have ,  bcfen:  ^bpve  Ground  ju 
bout  a  Month*  they  muft  he  4iocd,  leaving  the 
Space  of  five  or  fix  Inches:  between  the  Plants* 
A  fldlftd  GardiSner  will  {ow:Ra^j/hes  among  them^ 
ilrhjch  in  about  forty  Days  tb^  be  drawn  off;  or 
fometimes  Spiuage^  which  will  be  alfo  fit  to  cut 
brfore  the  Parjmps  begin  to  fpread.  And  indeed* 
it  is  not  the  leaft  Part  of  a  Gardencr^js  Scill  to  un- 
derftandhow  to  double  crcqj'his  Ground  with  fiich 
riiing$  as  will  not  fpoil  one  another.  After  the 
firft  Hoeing  of  the  Parjh^s^.kecp  them  as  clean 
from  PTeeds  as  poffihle,  till  they  are  full  grown, 
and  dien  take  them  up^  and  keep  them  in  Sand 
for  Ufe,  cutting  off  all  thdb-  green  Tops  three  or 
fpur  Days  before  we  lay  them  up. 

•     S  E  C  T    IL 

Of  the  CARROT. 

CJRROTS  delight  in    fandy  Soil,   where 
their  Roots  will  grow   to  a   great  bignefs,. 
and  be  much  fweeter  and  more  free  from.  Worms, 
T  3  thaa 
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than  thofe  which  are  fown  in  rich  Garden  Ground. 
Sow  thofe  you  defign  for  WitUer  Ufe,  at  the  fame 
time  you  fow  Parfnips ;  and  in  the  lame  manner 
fling  in  among  them  Bjidtjheu  and  a  few  Lettuce: 
When  they  are  come  up,  hough  them  as  I  have 
direftcd  for  the  Par/nips j  and  take  them  up  when 
they  arc  foil  grown,  to  be  kept  in  Sand  for /^;y-r 
ter.  About  London^  'the  Gardeners  are  curious  ta 
have  young  Carrots  for  the  Spring;  which  thcjr 
raife  in  the  following  mianner :  Towards  the  End 
of  July  they  prepare  a  Heco  of  Ground,  and  few 
it  when  it  is  mod  likdy  to  rain  ;  and  about  Mi- 
cbadmasy  if  the  Seeds  be  good,  and  the  Wea« 
ther  has  been  favouraUe,  the  Roots  will  be  ibme- 
what  larger  than  a  Tobacco-pipe,  and  the  March 
following  will  be  fit  to  draw  for  the  Table  \  but 
this  Crop  muft  be  fix>n  gathered,  left  they  run  to 
feed,  which  they  will  certainly  do  in  Msy%  and 
then  they  will  not  be  fit  to  eat.  But  that  there 
may  not  want  fbme  to  fuoceed  theie,  I  have 
known  an  ingouous  Gardener  make  a  Hot-bed 
in  February^  which  he  coverM  about  fix  Inches 
thick  with  Earth,  and  fow*d  it  with  Radifi  and 
Carrot  Seedy  covering  it  in  bad  Weather  with  Mats 
upon  Hoops.  The  Radijbes  will  foon  be  fit  ta 
draw,  and  the  Carrots  be  ready  for  the  Table  a^ 
bout  May^  when  the  Spring  Crop  is  ^one. 


SECT, 
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SECT.    ni. 
Of  the  rURNEP. 

TURN  EPS  have  many  Excellencies,  and 
are  more  generally  props^ated  about  Lan- 
don  than  any  other  Root ;  they  are  a  M^olfome 
Diet,  and  are  of  extraordinary  Ufe  to  the  Far- 
mer for  feeding  Cows  and  S^ep.  This  kind  of 
Root  is  always  fweeter  in  a  fandy  $oil,  than  any 
other  Ground;  but  will  have  larger  Roots,  if 
the  Land  be  Ibmewhat  inclinaUe  to  Loam.  From 
the  middle  of  July  to  the  loth  of  Jugufty  and 
not  later,  the  Seeds  may  be  ^ut  itito  the  Ground, 
that  the  Roots  may  have  time  t6  apple  (as  they 
call  it)  before  Winter.  When  the  Plants  have 
two  or  three  Leaves  apiece,  they  fhould  be  hough'd 
at  the  Diftance  I  prefcribed  for  Carrots,  and  Parf:^ 
mps^  and  this  Crop  will  be  off  time  enough  m 
the  Spring  either  to  fow  Barl^  or  any  other. 
Grain  or  Seed,  on  the  fiime  Spot.  It  is  feldom 
praftiled,  tho*  I  think  it  would  be  very  accepta- 
ble, to  provide  Tumeps  for  the  Summer :  And  in-r 
deed  I  fee  no  resUfon  why  we  may  not  have  them 
all  the  Year  about :  We  may  fow  them  in  the 
Spring  as  well  as  at  Autumn ;  but  planting  them 
out  for  Seedling  Plants  in  the  Spring  apd  Summer 
Months  will  do  much  better.  I  have  more  than 
once  known  the  Experience  of  this  way,  and  find 
it  to  anfwer  as  one  would  defire, 
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S.E  CX    IV. 
OftbeSKIRREr. 

TH  E  SkirrH  hw  a  very  agreeable  Root,  al- 
though it  is  propagated  but  in  few  Garda$s^ 
and  it  may  be,  tjie  Rarity  of  it  is  owing  to  the 
want  of  the  right  way  of  cultivating  it.  We 
may  propagate  it.  two  w^ys,  either  by  fowing  the 
Seeds  in  Marcb\  of  by  tranfplanting  the  Qff^jkts 
&om*  the  Ro&t$  in  that  Month :  It  oeUghts  in  a 
light,  rich  Soil,  fofnewhat  moift,  which  I  find 
contributes  to  make  the  Roots  large.  Some 
Years  fince  a  Gardener  in  Surrey  fent  to  mc  for 
ibme  Seeds  of  this  Plants  and  fow'd  them  in  a 
Uack,  moory  Soil,  which  bad  lately  been  a  Plan-* 
tation  of  Afparagus ;  in  that  Spot  of  Ground  ht 
had  the  largeft  SUrreU  I  ever  faw,  and  very  fwcet : 
But  about  LondoHy  'tis  more  generally  praftifed 
to  raifc  them  from  Slips,  or  Sets;  which  muft 
be  done  thus :  In  March j  when  the  Leaves  begin 
to  put  forth,  take  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
part  them  into  as  many  Slips  as  you  can  take  off 
with  Roofs  ;  but  be  fure  let  only  the  frefh  Ipring^ 
ing  Fibres  remain  on  them,  and  not  any  of  the  old 
Rods  i  then  prepare  Drills  about  four  or  five 
Inches  deep,  to  plant  them  in  five  or  fix  Inches 
apart,  and  keep  them  well  watered  till  their  Root$ 
are  full  grown  ;  then  take  them  frefh  out  of  the 
Ground,  as  you  hi^ve  occafion  to  life  them.  Some 
:  -fay  the  Roots  will  be  larger,  if  they  are  not  fuf- 
'fer'd  to  run  to  feed. 
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S  E  CT.    V. 
OfSCQKZONERA.andBEErs. 

SCmi^neraj  or  Spafi{fk  Salfify^  ha*  »  R®ot,  whick 
in .  my  Opiniofi,  is  hq  k&  ple^iJant  than  the 
former:  It  loves  a  light  Soil,  mici  is.eafily  rai(e4 
by  fowing  th?  Seeds  in  Mareb.  An4  Beets  aUb, 
both  th^  Red  and  White^  Kinds,  are  raifed  in  thb 
fame  Month  froffl  Seedi^.-iancl  delight  in  a  fendy 
SoiU;.; 

S  ECT,    VT. 
Of  the  tlA  DISH. 

J  Have  already  mentioned  the  Radijh^  as. a  Root 
which  might  be  fown  promifcuoufly  aniong 
other  Roots  in  March ;  but  fome  PartkvJars  in 
the  Culture  oik  yet  remam  worthy  the  Knowledge 
of  my  Reader  r  The  Soil  it  chiefly  covets  is 
Sand,  or  other  light  Ground  well  wrought  with 
the  Spade :  It  may  be  fown  in  fuch  Land  any 
time  between  February  and  September y  minding  al- 
ways to  let  the  Ground  you  fow  be  more  in  the 
Shade,  as  the  Seafon  is  more  hot.  I  have  fcwn 
fome  Seeds  of  the  Spanijh  Radijh  in  Auguft^  that 
have  been  fit  to  draw,  juft  as  the  fVinter  began, 
and  have  continued  ^ood  till  the  February  follow* 
ing:  But  to  have  a  Crop  to  fucceed  thofe,  it  is 
common  to  fow  fome  at  Michaelmas^  that  they 
may  be  above  Ground  in  their  Seed-leaf  only  be- 
fore Winter  \  and  thofe  will  be  in  feafon  about 
Marchy  if  they  have  had  the  Shelter  of  fome  warm 
Wall. 

SECT- 
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SECT.    VH. 
Of  the  HO  R  S  E-RA D  I S  H. 

THE  ncxtRo&t  I  have  to  treat  ofy  is  the  Hm^?-*' 
Radijh^  which  no  Ktcben-Garden  ought  to 
be  without*  I  have  known  fonne  Gardeners  plant 
Roots  of  it  on  a  Piece  of  Ground  three  or  four 
Inches  deep,  and  then  letting  it  (land  three  Years, 
have  taken  it  up  for  Market :  But  a  niuch  quicker 
and  better  Way  has  been  experienced  by  a  Friend 
of  niine  for  the  propagadng  this  Root  \  which 
was  in  this  manner :  Dig  aTrench  in  ibme  remote 
Comer  of  the  Garden^  about  three  or  four  Foot 
wide,  and  about  fixteen  or  eighteen  Inches  deep : 
The  Soil,  if  poffible,  fhould  more  incline  to  Sand 
than  Clay  ;  and  at  MicbaelmaSy  which  is  the  beft 
time  for  this  Work,  cut  fome  Horfe-Radijb  Roots 
in  Pieces  of  three  Inches  in  length,  or  there-abouts, 
and  fow  them  in  th^  Bottom  of  the  Trench,  co- 
vering them  with  the  Earth  that  was  taken  out  erf 
it  J  the  Spring  following  you  will  find  them  (hoot 
above  Ground,  five  or  fix  Heads  fi-om  each  Piece 
of  Rooty  and  the  Michaelmas  after  that,  will  be 
ftrong  enough  to  take  up  ;  they  will  then  be  ftrait, 
well  grown,  and  without  Knots,  fit  for  Ufe. 

We  may  obferve,  that  the  Roots  which  we  are 
to  ufe  for  fowing  in  this  Trench,  fhould  be  full  of 
Knots,  for  *ds  from  the  Knots  only  we  are  toexpcft 
any  Shoots, 
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S  E  C  T.    VHI. 
Of  POTATOES. 

POTATOESy  and  Jerufdem-Articboahj  are 
Roots  of  lefe  note  than  any  J  have  yet  men- 
tioned ;  but  as  they  are  not  without  their  Admi- 
rers, fo  I  fliall  not  pais  by  the  Method  of  their 
Culture  in  filence.  The  Potatoe  rather  loves  a  f^dy, 
than  a  ftrong  Soil*  thodgh  I  have  leen  them  do 
well  in  both  \  but  n^ve  oblerved,  that  die  Root$ 
knot  much  better,  and  are  fweeter  tafted^  in  the 
Sand.  The  fnlaller  Roots  or  Knots  of  them  are 
commonly  iaved  to  raife  a  Crop  from,  and  fet 
about  four  or  five  Inches  deep  in  the  Ground 
in  Marcbj  at  fix  or  eight  Inches  a-part.  When 
the  Haulm  begins  to  decay,  which  is  about  M^ 
cbaelmas^  we  may  take  them  out  of  the  Ground 
wldi  Forks  as  we  have  occafion  to  ufe  them.  Where 
they  have  liked  the  Groiind,  I  have  feen  above 
thirty  Knots  or  Potatoes  hanging  on  the  Strings  or 
Fibres  of  one  Plant. 

The  Jerufalem-A^tichoak  afiprds  a  Root  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  Tumepj  which  in  its  Tafte  differs 
fi-om  the  Potatoe^  it  being  more  watery  and  flafhy^ 
It  is  one  of  thofe  Plants  which  can  hardly  be  got 
out  of  the  Ground  it  is  planted  in,  and  delight^ 
chiefly  in  a  ftifF  Soil,  where  I  have  moft  commonly 
feen  it  growing.  Every  little  Part  of  the  Root 
will  grow,  if  they  are  planted  in  the  Spring  like 
the  Potatoe ;  and  about  the  Mchaelmas  following 
will  be  fit  for  ufe. 

3ECT. 
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S  E  C  T,    IX. 

Of  the  ONION. 

!'  Now  come  to  treat  of  the  Onion^  a  Rm  more 
generally  ufed  in  the  Kitchen  than  any  other. 
f  this   there   are    two  Kinds  worth   the   Gar-^^ 
4ene^s  Care ;  The  firft  i$  the  Spanijb  Omon^  which 
affords  a  large  fweet-tafted  Root ;  and  the  other^ 
the  StratJ$o^rg  Onion^  which  is  more  bitbg^  and 
laAs  good  much   longq*  .than  the  former  \    but 
the  Difference  of  thefe  .two  Kinds  makes  no  al- 
teration in  the  Culture  pf  them :    They  fliould 
both  be  fown  early  in  Marcb^  in  rich  Garden  Soil^ 
and  houghed  about  the  latter  end  of  April  with  a 
very  fmall  Hpiigh,  leaving  about  three  Inches  be- 
tween the  PlarUs^  till  they  begin  to  grow  fit  for 
Sallets ,  and  then  they  may  be  drawn  or  thinn*d 
where  they  ftand  clofe  together.     In  the  fowing 
of  this  Crop»  let  not  the  Gardener  be  too  (paring 
of  Seeds  J   left,  many  of  them  be  naught,  which 
often  happens  5  and  it  may  be  too  late  m  the  Year 
to  re-fow  the  Ground,  when  he  is  convinced  the 
firft  Seeds  have  faiPd  j  better  too  many  th^  toQ 
few ;  the  Ground  may  be  cas'd  of  too  great  ^ 
Burden,  fooner  than  over-loaded  with  it.     When 
the   Leaves   begin  to  change   their  Colour,   the 
Roots  will  grow  no  more  that  Year;  and  then  they 
may  be  puU'd   up  in  dry  Weather,    and  laid  in 
Rows  expofed  to  the  Sun,  till  they  are  dry*d  as 
well  as  may  be  without  doors:  After  which  let 
no  Rain  get   at  them,    but  fpread  them  on  th^ 
Floor  of  a  Green-houfe^    or  fuch  cover'd  Place, 
to  dry  more  thoroughly  for  laying  up  for  Winter^ 
Some  of  this  Store  may  perhaps  remain  good  till  . 

towards 
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iowardft  jipil^ .  if  they  were  well  dry*d  at  gather- 
ing, and  kept  fo  afterwards ;  but  it  wiU  be  im- 
poffible,  with  the  grcateft  Care,  to  keep  many  <rf 
them  from  growing  m  the  Houfe  ;  and  of  thofe 
which  happen  to  fpire  about  the  Beginning  of  Fi^ 
hruary^  and  have  large  Roots^  plant  them  at  two 
Inches  diftange>  in  Lines  half  a  Foot  a-part,  to 
bring  Seeds  for  another  Year.  When  thefe  have 
(hot  up  the  Eower-ftems  about  two  Foot  high, 
fecure  them  with  Sticks  from  the  Aflaults  of  the 
Winds  -,  and  a«   foon  as  the  Seed-vejfels  b^in  to 

r,  cut  them  off,  and  Ipread  them  on  a  Mat  in 
Sun  to  ripen,,  turning  them  every  Day,  for 
a  Fortnight  dr  three  Weeks,  before  diey  wdl  he 
fit  to  be  beaten  out  of  their  Hufks :  Take  fecial 
care  no  Wet  get  at  them,  for  they  will  forout 
with  the  ledA  Moifture,  arid  never  afterwards  be 
fit  to  fow.  It  is  a  certain  Rule,  tiiat  if  any  Seed 
has  had  Moifture  enough  to  put  forth  its  Radicle 
never  fo  little,  and  is  after  that,  check*d  before  thfe 
Ear-leav'es  appear,  it  cannot  by  any  means  be  made 
to  grow  afterwards. 

The  Beginning  of  Augufl  we  muft  fow  a  fi-efli 
Crop  in  fome  warm  Place  to  ftand  the  Winter^ 
and  fupply.tiie  KtcbeHy  when  thedry'd  Onions  are 
gone.  The  Sowing  will  be  fit  to  draw  in  jlprily 
and  fiirnilh  a  Supply  till  the  Spring  Crop  comes 
in. 

S  E  CT.    X. 
Of  the  LEEK. 

TH  E  Leek  is  fown  \xiMarcby  in  a  well-wrought 
Grouiid,  and  Ihbukl  be  hough'd  like  the 
Onions  J  and  kept  ft^ee  from  Weeds.  Injuly^  about 
the  middle  of  me  Mgnth,  plant  them  out  in  Lines 

about 
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about  five  Inches  a-part,  in  very  rich,  light  Soil, 
but  chufe  wet  Weather,  if  poffible,  which  will  con- 
tribute to  make  them  very  lai^ ;  for  one  Shower 
of  Rain  does  more  good  to  any  new  tranfplanted 
Herbs' than  twenty  Waterings.  The  Leek  will  not 
bear  Seed  till  the  fecond  Year,  and  then  muft  be 
gadier*d,  and  ordered  like  Onion-feed. 

SECT.    XL 

Of  GARLIC K. 

GARLICK  is  propagated  from  Cloves  of  the 
Root  planted  early  in  Marcb^  about  five  In- 
ches a-part:  The  Soil  light  and  iandy,  fot  ftiff 
Ground  makes  the  Roots  fmall :  The  Blade  will  be- 
gin to  turn  yellow  in  July^  and  then  take  them  up  in 
a  dry  Day,  and  tie  them  in  Bunches  for  Ufc.  This, 
and  all  other  Roots,  that  are  to  be  kept  the  Winter^ 
.muft  be  very  well  dry*d,  or  they  will  rot. 

S  E  CT.    XIL 
Of  ESCHALOTS. 

Eschalots  J  or  SbaUotSy  are  of  fuch  ufe  in  Cookery^ 
that  a  Kitchen-Garden  ought  not  to  be  with- 
out them :  A  light,  fandy  Soil  is  the  moft  agreeable 
to  them,  without  any  Mixture  of  Dung,  They 
are  propagated  by  planting  their  Cloves  or  Off- 
fets  of  me  Roots  early  in  March j  about  four  Inches 
a-part,  and  will  be  fit  to  take  up  as  foon  as  their 
Blade  turns  yeljow,  which  will  not  be  till  the 
latter  end  of  Juney  or  beginning  of  July^  if  they 
like  the  Ground ;  then  let  them  be  well  dry'd  and 
laid  up  for  Ufe.    N.  B,  About  a  Rod  fquare  of 

Ground 
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Qround  planted  with  thefe  Roots  will  be  enough  &r 
Ac  Ufe  of  any  Family. 

s  E  CT.  xni. 

Of  CHIVES,  and  the  ROCAMBOLE. 

GHIVES^  ftiould  always  be  found  in  the 
Kitchen-Garden  ;  they  are  frequendy  ufed  in 
the  f^nter  SalUts,  when  young  Omom  are  fcarce. 
^  The  Off'fets  of  their  Roots  £hould  be  planted  at 
'  fix  Inches  diftance  in  Marchj  cutting  off  their 
Blades  at  die  (aoie  time :  They  love  a  li^t,  ridi 
Ground,  and  Shade.  Thus  order'ti,  they  will  be 
fit  for  ufe  at  any  time  of  the  Year ;  and  the 
oftener  they  are  cut,  the  fmaller  will  be  dieir 
Grafs.  About  one  Rod  fquare  of  thexii  will  &rvc 
a  large  Family. 

The  Rocambokj  (or,  its  high  Rdiih  in  Saiuer^ 
has  been  gre^y  efteem^d  formerly,  but  now-a- 
days  is  hardly  to  be  met  with  ;  I  think  however^ 
it  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  a  compleat  Kitchen- 
Garden  ;  for,  confidering  how  fmall  a  <^antity  of 
it  is  fufficient  to  give  us  that  Relifh  which  many 
Onions  can  hardly  give,  it  ought  to  be  preferred. 
The  Part  of  this  Plaf^y  which  is  made  ufe  of,  is 
the  Head  of  the  Flower-fiemy  compofed  of  many 
fmall  Bulbs,  which,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  fhould 
be  gathered,  and  kept  dry. 

It  is  propagated  by  planting  the  Off-fets  of  die 
RooU^  or  litde  Bulbsy  fix  Inches  a-part  in  September ; 
and  delights  in  a  fandy  Loam,  without  any  Mix* 
cure  of  Dung. 
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C  HA  P.    IV. 

Of  ASPARAGUS,     ARtlCHQAKS, 
COLLT^PLOWERS,  CABBAGES, 

and  tho/e  of  the  CqIc-^zq^.  ^ 

THE  Afparagus  is  one  of  the  great  Dainties 
of  the  Springs  and  what  I  account  to  be 
part  of  the  moft  neceflary  Furniture  of  a  Garden  \ 
it  brings  great  Profit  to  the  Gardeners  near  Ltkdin, 
either  propagated  upon  natural  Beds^  (as  they  are 
Called)  or  when  they  are  forced  with  Dung  id  the 
Winter.  I  have  heard,  that  a  Gardener  about 
Weftminfter  has  received  above  thirty  Pound  in  one 
Week  for  krixA  AJparagus. 

I  fhall  therefore  be  very  particular  in  &tting 
down  the  Method  of  propagating  this  Plant,  as 
well  in  natural  Beds,  as  in  the  Hot-Bed ;  and  firft 
begin  with  the  Seeds  and  manner  of  raifing  them. 

Such  as  are  minded  to  make  a  Plantation  of 
Afparagus,  Ihould  have  a  peculiar  Regaiti  to  the 
Goodnefs  of  the  Seed  they  defign  to  fow,  for 
therein  lies  the  chief  Hopes  of  Succels:  The 
largeft  Buds  therefore  flioidd  always  be  encou^ 
raged  to  run  up  as  foon  as  they  appear  above 
Ground ;  and  when  they  begin  to  branchy  muft 
be  ftaked  up  to  fecure  them  againft  the  Winds. 
Thefe  vigorous  Shoots  will  afford  us  Seeds  well 
nourilhed,  partaking  of  the  Strength  of  the  Ma- 
ther-Plant. The  largeft  I  have  yet  feen  are  the 
Produce  of  Batterfea  in  Surrey,  and  fuch-likc 
Places,  where  the  Soil  is  fandy ;  fo  that  we  may 
readily  infer  what  Soil  is  the  moft  proper  for 
them.     In   Ground  of  that  Kind,     without  any 
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Mixture  of  Dung,  I  recommend  them  to  be  fbwn 
about  th^  firft  Week  in  Marcb^  if  the  Weather 
be  open.  In  this  Seminary  they  come  up  without 
any  Trouble,  and  will  be  fit  to  plant  out  the  />-' 
hruary  or  March  following^  either  to  train  up  for 
Hot-Beds^  or  to  be  planted  for  a  Crop  in  Natural 
Beds ;  for  Plants  of  one  Year  old  will  thrive  much 
better  when  they  come  to  be  tranfplanted  in  Na- 
tural Beds  J  than  thofe  that  have  ftood  two  Years 
in  the  Seed  Bed. 

If  we  raife  them  for  the  Hot-Bed^  make  choice 
of  a  Piece  of  Ground  that  has  been  enriched  with 
Dung,  and  well  dug  and  mellowed  •,  upon  which 
ftrike  out  I  Jnes  at  feven  or  eight  Inches  a-part, 
and  plant  the  jlfparagus  Rocts^  when  they  are  one 
Year  old,  in  them,  at  four  Inches  Diftance.  In 
this  Nurfery  they  are  to  remain  two  Years  be- 
fore they  will  be  fit  for  the  Hot-Bed,  cutting  down 
their  Haulm  every  Michaelmas,  and  keeping  them 
free  from  Weeds,  as  we  muft  do  the  Plants  in  the 
Natural  Beds. 

If  we  chiefly  covet  to  raife  Afparagus  in  the 
Winter,  fow  every  Year,  and  make  Plantations 
after  the  fame  manner  related,  to  have  Plants 
that  may  fucceed  one  another.  The  Hot-Beds 
muft  be  made  pretty  ftrong,  and  covered  imme- 
diately with  Earth  fix  Inches  thick,  encompafled 
with  Straw-Bands ;  in  this,  plant  your  Afparagus 
Roots  (taken  fi-efli  from  the  Nurfery-Beds)  as  clofc 
4s  they  can  be  placed  togedier,  without  trimming 
them,  or  cutting  oflf  any  of  their  Fibres.  When 
this  is  done,  cover  the  Buds  of  the  Plants  two 
Inches  thick  with  Earth,  and  let  it  remain  in  that 
State  for  five  or  fix  Days  before  the  Frames  or 
Glaffes  are  put, over  it,  and  then  lay  on  three 
Inches  thick  of  frefli  Earth  over  the  whole  •,  in 
about  ten  Days  after  planting,  the  Buds  will  be- 
gin to  appear  above  Ground,  and  then  give  them 
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>l^hat  Air  the  Seafon  will  allow  j  for  it  is  the  Air 
that  fliakes  them  gttetl,  and  chiefly  tcxatributes  ta 
tlieir  gdod  Tafte. 

A"  Bed  thus  prepared  will  laft  good  about  a 
Mofith,  (hooting  frefh  Buds  every  Day,  if  the 
ffevere  Weather  does  not  hinder.  As  it  begitis 
to  coOl,  fome  warm  Horfe- Litter  fhould  be  l^d 
uj>on  the  Glaffes  every  Night,  which  will  con- 
tfibiite  as  much  to  m^ke  the  Buds  Ihoot,  as  if  they 
were  to  have  new  Dung  put  under  their  Roots. 
*? he  time  fof  this  Woi'k  is  from  Novemier  till  A-- 
ptiLr^htn  the  fiatural  Crop  comes  irt,  making 
firem  Beds  eVery  Month  to  follow  one  inother^  and 
give  tis  i  conflant  Supply. 

But  to  plant  Afparagus  for  a  natural  Crop^  we 
itiuft  proceed  in  a  very  different  way.  About  tht 
Beginning  of  March  (which  is  the  beflr  time  for 
ttahlplantlng  of  AJ^ardpis)  meafure  out  your 
Ground,  allowing  four  Foot  for  the  Breadth  of 
eUch  Bedy  and  two  Foot  for  every  Alley  betweqt 
the  Beds  \  open  a  Trench  at  one  End  of  it,  ahd 
Iky  into  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench,  about  the 
I'hicknefs  of  fix  or  eight  Inches  of  Horfe-Dung 
well  rotted :  Go  on  then  to  trench  the  fame  Quan- 
tity of  Ground,  lying  next  to  the  firft  Trcnch, 
throwing  the  Earth  which  comes  out  of  the  fecond 
Trench  upon  the  Dung  laid  in  the  Bottom  of  the 
firft:  Continue  to  wofk  in  like  manner  till  the 
whole  Piece  is  completed  and  levelled  ;  then  in 
Lbes,  at  eight  or  ten  Inches  t)iftance,  plant  the 
Afparagus  taken  frelh  out  of  the  Nttrfcry^  fptcad- 
ing  their  Roots,  and  covering  their  Buds  with 
Earth,  about  four  Inches  thick. 

When  four  Rows  are  planted,  leave  a  Space 
for  TiXi  Alley  about  two  Foot  wide,  and  proceed 
to  plant  four  Rows  more  for  another  Bed,  and 
fo  continue  your  Work  till  the  whole  is  planted. 
As  foCri  as  that  is  done,  fow  the  whole  Piece 

with 
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with  Onions y  'and  rakfe  it  b^^  level  as  poffii:^ 
for  the  ^%i  will  not^be  of  "^any  Ufe  till  after 
Michaelmas^  when  the  Onions  will  be?  off,  and 
the  Shoots  the  Afpardgus'' ^Plants  have  made  th«; 
Summer^  muft  be  cut'dc/Wn;  tKen  dig  up  the 
Alleysy  and  throw  Part  of  their  Soil  upon  Ae 
Beds^  to  raife  the  Earth  abourifivc  or  fix  Inches 
above  the  Buds  ol^  tht  Plant Sj  fupplyinjg  the  Aikys 
at  the  fame  tinie  with  Dung,  or  fome  rich  Sdil. 

In  this  State  let  the  Beds  remain  till  March  ioU 
lowing,  and  then  fake  down  the  Earth.  I  have 
known  fome  Gardeners  fet  Beans  about  November^ 
in  the  Afparagus  Alleys^  "clofe  under  die  Sides  pF 
the  Beds,  which  may  beft  fhelter  them  from  tbe 
Eaft  PTrnds.  •.* 

The  Alleys  muft  be  turned  up  in  this  manner 
every  Winter^  and  now  and  then  enriched  with 
Dung ;  but  we  muft  be  fure  to  let  Michaelmas  be 
paffed  before  we  cut  down  die  Haulm  of  the  Af- 
paragus^ and  give  them  their  JVinter  Drefling ; 
and  alfo  that  we  are  not  later  than  Afid-Marcb^ 
without  raking  and  laying  fmooth  the  Beds  j  for 
after  that  tiine,  if  we  Ihould  difturb  the  Eaif tb, 
we  ftiould  run  die  Hazard  of  hrealdog  many  Biia$ 
that  begin  to  fhoot. 

It  is  a  general  Rule  not  to  cut  any  till  the 
fourth  Year  after  Planting,  although  the  Buds  are 
rery  large,  fw  it  weakens  the  Roots :  However, 
I  think,  (to  fatisfy  the  Impatience  rf  fome)  that , 
where  the  Plants  are  ftrong,  as  in  the  third  Year, 
a  few  may  be  taken  here  and  there  in  very  fmaH 
Quantities,  about  fix  times  in  the  Seafoti,  without 
grcariy  hurting  the  Plants. 

The  fourth  Year  we  may  certainly  begin  to  cuti 
and  we  fliall  then  fenfibly  feel  the  Profit  of  our 
Labour  and  Expeftation  :  Not  any  Bud  diat  ap- 
peal above  Ground  muft  'ijc  buffered  to  grow'  in 
the  Cutting  Seafon;'  unlefk  ti^ey  come  ^om  fuck 
U  2  Roots 
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Roots  as  have  been  planted  to  make  good  the  De- 
ficiencies of  the  firft  Plantation,  and  thofe  mxifl: 
be  fuffered  to  run  up  every  Year  till  they  have 
gathered  Strength. 

About  the  Spinning  of  Aprils  the  Afparagus 
appear  above  Ground^  and  may  be  cut  till  to- 
wards the  Beginning  of  June^  when  they  have 
ftood  five  Years  ;  but  will  not  bear  cutting  longer 
than  Mti-May^  if  they  are  younger.  In  the  cut- 
tiftg  of  them,  have  a  Ipecial  Regard  to  cut  down- 
wards a  little  floaping,  with  a  Knife  made  blunt 
at  the  Point,  left  you  injure  the  Crown  of  Buds 
lying  on  the  top  of  the  Root ;  for  if  you  cut  them 
more  horizontally,  you  may  then  injure  feveral 
Buds  thajt  are  under  ground.  A  Piece  of  ^^r/i- 
^5,  thus  carefully  managed,  will  laft  good  near 
twenty  Years. 

SEC  T.    IL 
Of  the  ARriCHOAK. 

WE  may  either  propagate  the  Articboak  fix)m 
Seed  or  Suckers^  but  the  latter  is  moft  com- 
monly praftifed ;  however,  let  us  ufe  either  way 
of  raifing  them,  we  muft  be  fure  to  allow  them  a 
ftrong  rich  Ground,  with  Dung  mellowed  in  it, 
wcll-expofed  to  the  Sun:  About  the  Beginning 
,  of  March  we  may  few  the  Seed's^  to  be  planted 
out  the  following  Month-,  and  the  middle  of 
March  is  the  moft  proper  Seafon  to  ^flip  the  Roots, 
cither  for  new  Plantations,  or  to  make  good  the 
Deficiencies  of  the  old  ones,  which  feldom  pals 
^Winter  witTiout  fome  Lofs,  notwithftanding  the 
greateft  Care  has  been  taken  to  prefervc  them. 
When  we  take  off  the  Slips^  we  muft  leave  grow- 
ing upon  every  old  Root  (if  it  be  ftrong )  thre^ 
Heads,  which  will  give  us  fo  many  good  Bloflbms 

about 
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atom  Mtd-June  \  and  th?  Slips  we  take  off  fhould 
be  planted  two  Foot  a-part  in  Lines,    four  Jppot 
diftant  from   each    other,    for    nearer,  than.th^t 
would  hinder  the  thriving  of  the  Flants.     This 
young  Plantation    muft   be    well    watered    after 
planting,  and  perhaps  may  afford  us  fomc  gpod 
Flowers  about  iS<5p/^«j^^r,  though,  for  the  Sake  of 
the  Plants,  it  is  to  be  wifhed  they  would  not  5  for 
when  they  bloffom  the  firft  Year,  the  Roots  arc 
endangered-,   therefore  fome  Gardeners  break  off 
the  Bloflbms  as  foon  as  they  begin   to  appear^ 
and  about  the  Middle  of  July  break  off  the  Stems 
of  the  old  Roots  that  have  done  blowing,  that 
they  may  fiirnifh  themfelves  with  freih  $ho(^  to 
ftand  the  Winter, 

SECT.    III. 
Of  the  COLLT-FLOWER. 

WHOEVER  is  minded  to  propagate  this 
Plants  muft  chiefly  have  regard  to  the 
Goodnefe  of  the  Seed^  which  ought  to  be  laved 
only  from  fuch  Flowers  as  were  large  and  white* 
for  otherwifc  there  can  be  no  Hope  of  Succefi  ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  the  Ground  muft  be  very 
rich,  and  not  over  dry.  Being  thus  provided^ 
.we  may  b^in  to  fow  the  Seeds  in  March^  in 
fome  well-expofed  Corner  of  the  Gar  deny  where 
the  young  Plants  may  be  fheltered  at  their  firft 
coming  up  from  the  frofting  Evenings.  About  the 
Middle  of  Aprils  when  they  are  in  their  firft 
Leafy  they  muft  be  planted  in  ^Nurferyy  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  a-part,  and.  ftand  there  till  the 
latter  End  of  May  or  Juney  to  be  removed  to 
fuch  Places  as  you  defign  they  fhall  blofloni  in : 
If  it  is  poffible,  do  this  Work  in  rainy  Weather^ 
which  will  make  them  ftrike  Root  quickly ;   or 

Uj  elfe. 
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dfe,  if  the  Seafoa  happens  to  be  dry,  malEJe 
Holeis  in  the  Ground  like  Bafons>  about  three  Foot 
a-part,  and  water  them  well  immediately  before 
you  plant  die  Coliy-Flowers  in  them,  which  will 
contribute  to  keep  the  Plants  frelh  and  green,  till 
their  Roots  begin  to  fhoot ;  by  this  means,  aftd 
frequent  Waterings  when  the  Seafon  is  dry,  we 
may  expeft  large  Flowers  in  Autumn,  but  cfped- 
ally  if  the  Alleys  between  tht.Planis  are  floated 
with  Water,  which  will  nourilh  them  much  moFe 
than  common  Watering,  Some  of  this  PlaotattdQ 
vrill  not  offer  to  floWer  till  after  Michaelmas^  and 
then  fuch  Plants  muft  be  taken  up  with  the  Earth 
at  their  Roots,  and  fet  together  (upright)  in  a 
Green-Houfej  or  fome  other  fuch-likc  Place,  where 
the  Bloflbms  will  enlarge  themfelves,  and  be  fit  for 
Ufe  in  the  Winter :  So  likewife  if  we  have  any 
Artichoahs  at  that  time  fit  to  cut,  take  them  with 
all  their  Stalk,  ^nd  fet  them* in  Sand  in  the  fame 
Place,  which  will  preferve  them  good  a  long 
time. 

But  we  ,muft  take  a  very  different  Method  to 
have  Colly-Howers  in  the  Summer:  About  the  20th 
of  July,  or  firft  Week  in  Ai^i0  at  fartheft,  we 
muft  low  the  Seeds  upon  fome  decayed  Hot-Bed, 
and  tranfplant  them  about  three  Inches  Diftance, 
as  foon  as  they  have  made  their  firft  Leaf^  upon 
fome  other  well  prepared  Bed.  The  Middle  of 
September  draw  out  every  other  Plant  from  that 
Plantation,  and  fet  them  four  or  five  Indies 
a-part,  either  under  a  South-^zll,  to  ftand  there 
till  Spring,  when  they  are  to  be  planted  out  frx* 
Flowering,  or  elfe  fet  them  in  the  Places  wheite 
they  are  to  bloffom,  and  cover  them  with  Glafs*- 
Bells  in  the  Severity  of  the  Winter ;  and  this  laft 
Method  I  think  to  be  thebeft,  becaufe  they  will 
be  well  rooted  in  the  Spring,  and  confequently 
be  better  able  to  make  large  Bloffoms  than  thofc 

that 
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t\at  are  planted  m  the^p^ingt  and  h^v^^  the  I^ 
ficulty  of  msUcing  new  Roots  when  the  others  aR? 
growing.  •  . 

Thofe  CoUy-Flowers  that  are  planted  out  at 
Michaelmas  will  flower  'abput  4:hree  Weeks  fooner 
than  thofe  that  are  planted  in  the  Spring  ;  how- 
ever, it  is  ne^e^ry  to  ip3i:c  J?l2mtca:iop5  in  ipoth 
Seafons,  that  they  may  not  all  bloflbm  at  one 
time,  Init  gradually  fucccod  om  lanpther.'  Aft-*- 
derfl:anding  Gardener  wijl  alfp  majke  his  %>ring 
Plantation  o(  Colly-Flozver^  at  feveral  tiiToes,  jU- 
Jowing  three  Weeks  or  ^  Month  between  each  > 
^arod  by  ihat  means,  (although  all  the  PJai>ts  w.er^ 
xaifed  at  one  time)  xhe  checking  them  at  diffe- 
rent Periods  of  Growth,  will  m^ke  them  bloffom 
icarjier  or  Uter  by  two  or  three  Months. 

It  is  ^  ftiile  whkrh  ought  ip  be  obferved,  wh^ 
we  plant  late  in  the  Springy  (in  May  for  E*- 
ample)  to  fct  our  CollyrFlo^ers  where  tKey  may 
not  have  too  much  Sun.  1  Rave  known  fome  dp 
very  Well  between  Articboak  Plants^  and  in  fueh.- 
like  Places ;  and  then  it  muft  alfo  be  obferved  • 
thsiX,  tbey  have  Water  enoush,  for  they  ftr^  gfe^ 
Lovers  of  it.  When  the  Bloflbms  begin  p  ap- 
pear, break  foipe  of  the  great  leaves  and  lay  ov^ 
diem,  to  keep  the  Flowers  frow  R^n,  wd  %hfi 
fcorching  Heat  of  the  Sun^  which  would  iqalcp 
them  turn  yellow. 

la  March  ^nd  ^n7  t^e  caxe  to  Shelter  xhem 
from  the  Winds,  whjkJi  are  very  apt  io  .d^iw^e 
them,  and  fomcdmes  blow  them  up  by.  tbe'R<K>ts. 
I  would  advifc,  that  if  ypu  have  ^  good  kind  ef 
CoUy-'Fhwer  that  Upffoms  early,  a^d  has  large  an^l 
clofe  Flowersy  to  let  forae  .of  ^  /orwacd  Pi^ifis 
ftand  for  S^esd^  ^carefully  tyijog  them  to  Stake?, 
that  the  Winds  may  not  injure  them.  WJbien  the 
Seed'V^ls  ^xc  full  grpsyj;!.,  <afld  the  Sjee4s  within 
them  arc  j)erfc^tcd9   <^  off  (iie-wliole , Stalky  am 

\3  ^  let 
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let  it  dry  in  th€  Houfe  before  it  be  diraflicd  out  \ 
for  it  is  not  neceflary  to  leave  the  Seed  upon  the 
Plants  till  the  Pods  are  dry,  left  they  open  and  flicd. 

SECT.    IV. 
Of  CABBAGES,   and  their  Kinds. 

ft  .    ■      *: 

WE  have  feveral  kWls  of  Cabbages,  the  large 
White  Cabbage,  of  which  the  Gardeners  at 
Batterfea,  in  Surrey,  have  a  kind  that  comes  very 
early,  and  is  the  beft  for  Summer  Ufe :  If  it  be 
(own  in  Jtily,  and  ftands  the  Winter,  I  have  known 
fome  of  them  ripen  in  May  \  or  eUe,  if  wc  are 
minded  to  have  of  them  ripe  in  the  Winter,  low 
them  in  March,  and  plant  them  out  in  July,  at  two 
Foot  Diftance,  watering  the  Ground  well  before 
planting,  if  the  Weather  be  dry.  In  the  fame 
manner  alfo  muft  be  fown  and  planted  the  Savoy- 
Cabbages,  or  Savoys  (as  they  are  called)  hr  Winter 
ufe,  tor  they  are  not  good  till  the  Frofts  have 
pinched  them.  Thefc  and  all  other  kinds  of  Cab- 
bages will  put  forth  Sprouts  from  the  Stalks,  that 
towards  the  Spring  are  even  preferable  to  the 
Cabbages  themfelves,  and  will  continue  fo  to  do 
till  the  Middle  of  April,  about  which  time  Greens 
of  this  kind  are  very  fcarce,  and  therefore  youn^ 
Cabbage-Plants  and  Cole-worts,  that  were  fown  in 
July  or  Auguft,  are  then  the  only  Greens,  except 
Spinage,  that  we  have  recourfe  to. 

When  we  have  a  right  fort  of  Cabbage  to  our 
Mind,  we  may  plant  it  for  Seed  in  the  following 
manner :  In  January  make  choice  of  the  drycft 
P^art  of  the  Garden ;  and  having  ftripped  fbme 
full-grown  Cabbages  of  their  loofe  Leaves,  plant 
them  fo  deep  in  the  Ground,  that  none  of  the  Stalk 
appear  above  it,  and  then  make  up  a  Bank  of  Earth 
round  about  the  Cabbage  itfelf,  fo  that  none  of  it 

be 
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be  feen  btk  the  Top,  jfrom  whence  the  Flower- 
ftems  will  begm  to  break  in  March  or  Aprils  and 
then  muft  be  ftaked  up  as  the  Colly-Flowers.  The 
Seed^'  when  it  is  foil  grown^  muft  be  gather'd,  and 
order'd  like  that  of  the  Colly-Flower. 


C  HA  P.    V. 

Of  the  LEGUMES  or  PULSE,  fucb 
asBEANS,  PEASE,  KIDNEY 
BEANS,  6cc. 

SU  C  H  as  defign  to  propagate  Beans  or  Peafi^ 
muft:  have  a  large  Parcel  of  Ground  ;  for  'tis 
not  a  fmall  Quantity  will  fuffice  to  famifh  a  very 
moderate  Proportion  of  them ;  more  eipccially,  be- 
caufe  they  (hould  be  fown  at  different  Seafons: 
That  from  the  Time  they  firft  come  in,  to  the 
Beginning  of  Winter,  we  may  always  have  a  frefli 
Supply  of  young  ones,  as  the  former  Crops  de- 
c^y. 

SECT.    L 
Of  BEANS. 

TH  E  Bean  has  many  Val-ieties  ;  two  Kinds 
of  which  I  (hall  only  make  mention  of, 
viz.  the  Spanijh  Bean  for  an  early  Ch>p,  and  the 
broad  Windfor  Bean  for  the  Summer :  The  firft  of 
thefe  are  comnionly  put  into  the  Ground  in  No-- 
vember  or  December j  about  ftve  Inches  apart,  in 

fome 
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fome  weIl*e9q>oied  Pkcc^  oommonlyia  at  lingle 
Line  under  a  Swtb  Wall  or.  Hedgq,  to.f^^elter 
chem  from  the  Iharp  Winds  of  tli^  Winter ;  but 
I  rather  make  choice  of  ^  Hedg«  Uun  a  Wali» 
for  diis  Reafon^  <bat  when  the  !&^/M/i  arc  above 
Ground,  and  the  Froft  takes  them,  the  Wall  will, 
when  it  is  fomewhat  warm'd  by  the  Sun^  thaw 
thiun  oAd  the  Opund  where  they  ftflA^^^U 
Ni^  comes  on,  and  then  they  freeze  ag^ ^4  and 
fo  if  the  Proft  lafts  any  time,  they  aftf  cdtttiriu- 
aUy  harrafs'^d  in  this  manner,  Night  and  Day, 
till  they  are  deftroy'd,  '  Biit  on  the  contrary,  a 
Hedge  fhelters  them  from  the  (harp  Winds ; 
4uk1  not  reflcd:mg  any  Heat  upon' tjtem  tnthp 
Day,  as  a  Wail  will  do,  th^  Plant6  remaia  in  the 
fame  frozen  State,  till  a  general  Tbaw  jrelc^ifes 
them,  without  undergoing  fuch  violent  Fit*  of 
Alteration,  which  muft  certainly  impair  their 
Parts. 

If  we  have  double  Liors  of  tkefe  forwiard 
Beans^  let  not  the  Rows  be  nearer  together  than 
two  Foot,  for  elfe  they  would  fmother  «ich  other 
when  they  come  to  grow  up  5  and  theu,  by  run*- 
iiin^  too  much  into  Stalk,  would  produce  but 
few  BloJUhms-ziA  lefs  Fruit.-  It  muft  be  obferved 
likewife,  that  if  they  have  (hot  any  confiderabie 
Length  before  the  fevere  Frofts  begin,  they  muft 
be  earth'd  up  within  a  little  of  their  Tops  ;  and 
in  the  Time  of  their  Blojfotns^  cut  off  the  Top  of 
every  Bean-ftalk^  to  make  them  fet  their  Fruit 
the  better. 

About  February^  we  may  fet  a  fecond  Parcel  of 
Ground  with  Spanijh  BeattSy  to  wme  in  jaftcr  the 
former  ;  and  in  Marchy  plant  fome  Win^r  Bianx 
for  the  firft  tinnie,  for  they  are  tender,  and  can- 
not bear  the  FrA/is.  1  have  experienced,  that  if 
we  fet  the  Rows  about  a  Foot  afundj^s  fefifering 
them   to   growiili   they  ajie  ab(»it  ftye.or  ^ 

inches 
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Inches  high,  a^  ^  then  cut  dpfrni  ijwry  «ber  iJm 
within  tjifo  Qi;  three  Inches  of ritjieGrxmid^  we 
fluil  theixMveia  double  Cropv  ef  M^ns(,Sxom  the 
fame  Sowieg^  we  comi^  in^w  JvJ^  5  aiyi  that 
which  was  cutdown^  fpringiiig  afterwards  afrefh 
from  th^  Roots,  will  have  Bea^ns  about  Augufi  or 
S^p^mhin  *Tis  therefore  I  would  a^vifc,  that  if 
it  fcjHd^  happen  that  two  Crops  of  £emh  fow<i 
at  jdiffpreat  Seaibns, .  ftiwld  't^y  awident  tend  to 
blofibin  at  the  fame  time$  as  they  often  do,  cut 
down  one  o(  them  to  have  a  late  Crop, 

'Tis  alfo  necefEiry  to  fet  Beans  m  April  and  May 
in  nK)ift  Places,  and  th«i  they  niuft  be  allow*d 
a  greater  Diftance  between  e&c^  other,  than  thofe 
that  were  planted  forwarder  in  die  Spring ;  but 
above  all,  k^p  them.clear  of  Weeds ;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  good  Hufb^ndry  to  water  them  abcMie 
the  time  of  thpir  Bloflbm,  if  the  5eafon  be  dry, 
I  have  known  likewife  Beans  planted  in  June^  th^ 
have  yielded  a  very  good  Crop  late  in  the  Au^ 
tunSo. 

Beans  lov^  a  ftiff  SpiU  without  a«y  Manurt : 
When  their  Seeds  are  fujl  grown*  the  Pkmts  may 
be  pull*<i  up  by  the  RoOts^  and*  fet  to  dry  in  fome 
well*ezpofed  Pla^,  ajod  then  threfli^  out  for  Uiib. 

S  E  C  T.    IL 
Of  P BASE. 

T*H  E  Kinds  of  Peafe  which  I  fhall  mention, 
are  the  Hot/purst  for  Winter  Sowing;  the 
Dwarfsj  and  the  Rondval^  or  Du^h  jidtnirai^  tp 
be  fown  in  the  Spring :  Thefe  Sort^  may  wejl 
cnou^  .fuffice  jfor  any  (r/ir^?/^,  without  enumers^- 
ting  at  kaft  fifty  other  Kinds  tb^t  J  havq  Jkard 
of;  which  perhaps  we  fo  new  ^-kin  to.  thefe,  jh^u: 
the  Difference  can  hardly  be  diftinguilh'd  but  in 

the 
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the  Names  only.  I  have  often  wondered  at  the  In- 
difcretion  of  fome  People,  who  take  delight  in 
giving  cramp  Names  to  Plants,  and  make  it  their 
buQncfs  to  multiply  Species  without  reafbn^ 
,as  if  a  Fruit  would  te  the  better  for  a  Name  that 
could  not  be  underftood  ;  or  that  the  Works  of  Na- 
ture were  not  already  numerous  enough  for  us  to 
contemplate :  But  to  fay  no  more  of  that  vaiR 
Humour,  which  too  many  are  fubjedfc  to,  I 
fhall  proceed  to  lay  down  what  I  have  obferved  re^ 
lating  to  the  Culture  of  Peaje  in  a  Garden. 

It  is  not  one  of  the  leaft  Perfeftions  of  a  good 
Gardener^  if  he  has  Ground  enough  to  provide 
{o  many  Crops  of  Peafe.  every  Year,  as  may  fiir- 
nifli  a  Table  throughout  the  whole  Summer.  A- 
bout  November  or  December  is  foon  enough  to  fow 
the  firft  Crop ;  for  if  they  were  put  into  thfc 
Ground  fooner  than  thofe  Months,  they  would  be 
endangered  by  the  Frofts.  Some  rf  the  Hotfpurs 
^re  the  mdl  proper  for  that  Seafon,  to  be  fown  in 
Drills^  each  Drill  ^bout  two  Foot  from  the  other^ 
the  Lines  running  from  North  to  South.  When 
they  have  (hot  about  fix  Inches  high,  earth  them 
up  about  four  Inches  on  both  Sides  of  the  Lines^ 
raifing  a  litde  Bank  on  the  Eaft  Sides  of  them, 
to  defend  them  from  the  Blajis  whicji  accompany 
tht  Eajl  Winds.  ... 

In  February^  a  fecond  Crop  of  the  fame  kind  of 
Pea  Ihould  be  fown  ;  and  in  Marchy  we  may  put  in 
a  third  of  the  fame  Sort.  About  the  Beginning  of 
Aprils  fome  Ground  may  be  prepared  for  iosfh- 
ing  fome  of  the  Dwarf-Peafe^  elpecially  the  very 
Ihort  Kind,  which  feldom  riles  higher  than  hafr 
a  Foot,  or  covers  more  Ground  than  fix  gc  fevcn 
Inches  fquare ;  and  notwithftanding  the  Smallnefs 
of  this  Plants  it  will  yield  near  as  many  Peafe  as 
one  of  the  lar^eft  Kinds,  and  thofe  not  inferior 

to 
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10  any  in  thek  Tafte :  Thefe  Peqfe  fliould  be  fet 
four  or  five  Inches  a-part,  in  Lines  about  eighteen  . 
Inches  diftant  fi-om  one  anothei-,  if  thay-  are  dc- 
fign'd  for  Table-ufe;  or.  if  they  are  planted  for 
Seed,  the  Lines  need  not  be  above  a  Fpot  a- 
part  \  for  then  there  will  be  no  occafion  to  go 
between  them,  till  they  are  ripe  enough  Co  be  pull*d 
up. 

Befides  this  fmall  Sort,  there  is  another  kind  of 
Dwarf' Pea  J  which  rifes  about  a  Foot  high,  a  very 
good  Bearer,  and  well-tafted :  This  Sort  may  be 
fown  thicker  than  the  former,  becaufe  they  carry 
their  Vines  more  upright  %  but  the  Lines  fhould 
be  two  Foot  a-part.  In  AprU  thefe  may  be  fown, 
and  in  May  or  June^  as  well  as  the  former,  to 
have  a  conftant  Supply ,  of  young  Peafe  follow* 
ing  one  another :  The  fmalleft  Sort  I  have  fown 
in  Edgings,  and  have  gathered  great  quantides. 
fi-om  them  5  and  I  think  them  much  the  beft  for  ' 
HoUBeds^  if  we  covet  Feafe  in  the  Winter^  as  they 
take  up  but  little  room,  and  afford  a  confiderable 
Crop.  I  am  aflfured,  one  Bed  of  them  will  yield 
as  many  Peafe  as  three  Beds  of  the  iame  fize  fown 
with  the  common  Sorts:  For  this  end  fpw  them, 
upon  a  gende  Hot-Bed:^  the  firft  Week  in  Septem- 
ber^ about  five  Inches  a-part. 

The  End  of  Aprils  or  Beginning  of  May  is  a 
right  Seafon  for  fowing  the  Roncival  or  Egg-Pea^ 
which  is  alfo  CdUtd  the  DuUih Admiral :  This  is  the 
mod  rampant  of  all  the  Pea  Kind,  therefore  re-.  . 
quires  rrtore  room  than  the  others :  Sow  them  a- 
bout  two  or  three  Inches  a-part,  in  Lines,  planting 
two  Rows  within  eighteen  Inches  of  one  another, 
and  then  leave  a  Space  of  four  Foot  for  an  Alley  to 
pafs  through  when  they  are  fit  to  be  gathered. 
Having  allow'd  this  Paflage,  plant  two  Lines 
more,  eighteen  Inches  a-part,  and  fo  continue  to 
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do,  lowing  the  Breadth  of  four  Foot  for 'esurh 
Alley,  till  the  whole  Piece  i^  fo^.  Wlfcn  d^ 
are  grown  about  fix  Inches  high,  eaWi  iiieili^^ 
like  the  others,  and  fct  two  Rows  erf  Sticks  mx 
Boughs  about  ieven  Foot  high,  to  each  double 
Line  of  Teafty  for  them  to  run  up,  and  they  will 
bear  plentifully ;  which  they  never  will  do  if  they 
are  fet  too  clofe  together,  or  are  not  flaked  up. 

S  E  c  T.  m.         .  ^ 

Of  the  KIDNET^^BEAN,    w 
PRENCH^BEAN. 

WE  have  two  Sorts  of  Kidney-Besm  common 
in  our  Gardens  \  the  one  which  be^  early 
near  the  Root,  without  running  high,  callM  the 
Bdtterfea-BeaHy  and  another  Kind  which  is  more 
rampant,  growing  near  fix  Foot  high.  If  |t  is 
ftaked  up.  Befides  thcfe,  I  have  feen  above  fifty 
other  Sorts  that  have  been  brought  from  foreign 
Parts,  but  fcldom  produce  any  quantity  of  Fruit 
in  our  Climate. 

We  fow  Kidney-Beans  the  firft  Week  in  April, 
in  a  light,  frefh  Soil,  making  'Drills  from  North  to 
Souths  laying  the  Beans  in  them  about  four  Inches 
a-part,  and  covering  them  with  Earth,  railed  in  a 
Ridge  to  keep  the  Wet  from  them  5  for  if  the 
Ground  be  over-moift,  it  rots  them. 

The  Lines  of  the  Batterfea-Bean  Ihould  be  two 
Foot  a-part ,  and  the  other  Kind  (hould  be  fown 
afiier  the  fame  manner  as  I  have  prefcribed  for 
the  Rancival  Pea^  i.  e.  in  double  Rows,  and  Al* 
fcys' between  them  two  Foot  and  a  half  wide. 

The  Batterfea  Kind,  need  not  be  ftaked ;  but 
the  others  will  not  bear  well  without  they  am 

ftalied. 


ftaked.  From  the  firft  Sowifig  in  Aprils  we  may 
once  cy|5¥y  three  Wcrfcjg^r|iH  .the  midciieo^  7«fe 

ney-Beans  to  fucceed  one  another  till  the  Winter 
comes  in. 

We  muft  obferve,  that  when  the  Ground  is 
very  dry,  as  in  June  -or  Ji^,  :and » the:  Weather 
likely  to  be  hot,  we  rfiuft  water  the  l^rills  as  foon 
as  we.  have  .opened  them,, ,  before  we  ppt  in  the 
Seed,  which  Ayill  contrfbute  to  make  them  ftrqftt ; 
bi^  we  muft  avoid  ^Vateriny;  them  'a6ei*  tnef  ai^ 
fown,  left  we  rdt  thenfi.  :      ■   .  ^ 

Out  of  Curi(aity  I  'hiVe  knoWa  Ibihe  <A  t*e 
Batterfia  Kihd  of  KidHt^'-Siafts  fcivm  in  H&t-Seds 
five  1  Aches  apart  ab6ut  the  firft  Week  \ti  Sipttm* 
her  J  and  they  have  had  &fanf  fit  to  gather  about 
7^;z«^rj^;  but  thefe,  as  Well  as  other  rlants  (^  dtii 
nature,  \vifiert  they  ^e  forced,  muft  have  ^all  the 
Air  that  tan  poflibly  be  allowed  them,  or  the 
PWj  viil  be  apt  to  decay, 

Tht  IVing^Peay  when  it  is  very  ybung,  is  by 
fbnle  dreft*d  ahd  eatcA  Wt  Kidney-Hean}^- h\st  irt 
my  OpinioA  is  not  neat  fo  good  %  the  BhJ/oms  in^ 
deed  are  bf  a  beautiful  Colour ,  smd  hiake  a  good 
Show  In  a  (Sarden,  if  they  ire  fct  in  Edgirtgs  t  It 
grows  m  ally  Soil  without  difficulty,  if  we  put  ia 
the  Seeds  iii  J!i^r//. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.    VI. 
Of  SALLE  TS,  their  Culture 

AS  the  difierent  Humours  of  Mankind  will 
not  allow  me  to  prefcribe  any  certain  Mix- 
ture of  Herbs  as  the  molt  pleafant  to  the  Palate,  io 
I  fhall  content  myfelf  with  giving  my  Reader  on- . 
ly  ibme  general  Hints  relating  to  the  ieveral  Sorts 
pf  common  &allet  Herbs  ^  and  leave  every  one  to 
pleafe  himfdf  in  the  Mixture  of  them. 

I  would  have  the  Relifh  of  the  feveral  H^rhs  ctm- 
fider'd  ;  as  for  example,  which  are  moft  hot  and 
biting,  as  Crejfesy  Muftard^  CeUery^  Taragon^ 
Cbervilj  &c.  and  the  more  cool  and  infipid  to  the 
Tafte,  as  ^umepSy  Rape^  Spinage^  Com-Salkty 
Lettuce  y  Purjlancy  and  fuch-like:  By  this  Know- 
ledge a  Gardener^  when  he  compofes  a  Sallet^  may 
fo  judicioufly  mix  his  Herbs,  diat  the  too  f^rong 
Tafte  of  one  Kind  will  not  over-ppwer  all  the 
reft,  and  difcreetly  make  ufe  of  the  inlipid  Sorts 
to  qualify  the  Pungency  and  Heat  of  the  others, 
as  the  Seafon  of  the  Year  is  more  hot  or  cold ; 
fo  that  every  Sallet  we  eat  may  not  only  be  ar 
greeable  to  the  Tafte,  but  alfo  a  fort  of  Phyfick  to 
the  Body. 

I  think  where  Seeds  are  ufed  medicinally,  one 
might  raife  young  S diets  of  them  to  be  eaten  with 
the  common  fmall  Herbs^  and  have  the  fame  Eficd: ' 
as  the  Seeds  themfelves ;  but  I  fhall  now  proceed  to 
the  Method  of  railing  them. 

SECT. 


S  5)  CT.    t 
Of  SMALL  HERBS, 

WHAT  the  Gardeners  call  3maU  H&h  \ti 
Sdlets^  dre  fuch  as  fhould  be  alivajrs  cut 
while  they  are  in  the  Seedldafy  fuch  are  CreJ/eSd 
Mujiafdy  Radijhj  Turnepj  Rdpdi  Sptnt^e^  ana- 
Lettice^  all  thefe  are  commonly  known  to  Gar^ 
denersy  and  are  generally  railed  by  them,  from^" 
the  Seeds  fown  in  Drills  or  Lints^  about  a  iTard? 
in  Length,  in  fuch  an  Expofure,^  as  the  Seafon  o£^ 
the  Year  requires;  that  is,  from  Mid-February^ 
to  the  End  of  Marcb^  under  Glafles  and  Framed  y 
and  from  that  Time,  to  the  Middle  of  May^  upofl^ 
natural  Beds  of  Earth,  warmly  expofed;  and  afr 
rerwards,  as  long  as  the  Summer  Heats  remain^ 
in  more  fhady  Places.  About  the  Middle  of  S^^ 
tember  and  OStober^  make  your  SaUet-Beds^  as 
I  have  advifed  in  February  and  Marcb\  and  thens 
as  frofty  Weather  begins  to  come  in,  prepare  mo- 
derate hot  Beds  to  fow  your  Sallets  upon,  to  be 
continued  during  the  Winter  Months ;  thefe  fhould 
have  as  much  Air  as  poflTible,  as  well  to  give  them 
Colour,  as  to  help  their  Tafte.  It  fometimea 
happens,  whai  the  Froft  is  very  violent,  that  the 
Small  Herbs  ^re  frozen ,  notwithftanding  the 
^rcateft  Care,  but  I  am  told.  That  putting  tbeoi 
into  Spring- water  for  Two  Hours  before  tney  are 
ufed,  will  recover  them.  I  likewife  find  it  is  the 
beft  Way  to  draw  the  Small  Herbs  up  by  the  Rooci^ 
from  the  Hot-Beds ;  for  if  the  Roots  are  left  io 
the  Earth,  when  you  fow  a  fecond  Crop  of  Sal^ 
lettng  upon  the  fame  Bedf  it  will  not  prdper* 
Alfo  it  fhould  be  obferved,  in  fowing  the  fecond 
Crop,  that  Seeds  of  the  fame  Kind,  fhould  ilot  be 
fown  in  the  fame  Place^  bue  eafe^tbt  GiWiKKi  with 
Part  IV,  X  varying 
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varying  its  Burden,  putting  the  Seeds  (A  hot Heris^ 
where  the  cool  ones  grew  before ;  and  this  ought 
always  to  be  obferved  in  the  Culture  of  every  Plants 
that  we  do  not  pkce  them  immediately  upon  that 
Spot  where  the  fame  Kinds  have  juft  been  growing. 
The  moft  fkilful  Farmers  and  Gardeners^  obferve 
this  Rule  with  that  Exaftnefs,  that  it  feems  as  if 
one  Kind  of  Plant  meliorated  and  prepared  the 
Ground  for  the  Reception  of  another. 

For  the  greater  Perfeftion  of  our  Winter^al- 
letSy  it  would  be  well  to  fow  fome  lyines  of  Crejfes 
in  the  natural  Ground,  about  the  Middle  of  Au* 
guff  9  for  they  will  refift  the  Frofts  of  the  Winter j 
and  help  greatly  to  enrich  our  Hot-Bed  Sallets 
with  the  high  Tafte  they  acquire,  by  being  ex« 
pofed  in  the  open  Air.  Likewife  at  the  fame 
Time,  fow  z  Bed  of  Chervil  for  Winter  Ufe,  as 
well  to  mix  among  our  Sallet-Herbsy  as  to  put  in 
Soops^  ^c. 

SECT.    IL 

Of  ScUcry  and  Endive. 

OU  R  Winter  Sallets  are  likewife  greatly  im- 
proved by  blanched  Sellery,  which  is  an  hot 
Herbj  of  a  very  rich  Flavour ;  it  is  raifed  from 
Seed  fown  in  March  and  Aprily  in  light  Earth,\jn 
fome  well-expofed  Part  of  the  Garden^  and  plant- 
ed out  about  Six  Weeks  after  it  is  come  up,  in 
£eds,  allowing  Four  Inches  Diftance  between  the 
Plants ;  they  may  there  remain  till  the  Middle  of 
June^  at  which  Time,  fome  of  the  firft  Sowing 
-will  be  fit  to  plant  in  Trenches  for  blanching. 
The  Trenches  muft  be  cut  by  a  Line,  Eight  or 
Ten  Inches  wide,  apd  about  the  fame  Depth,  and 
as  foon  as  they  are  made,  put  in  your  Plants^  af- 
ter having  pruned  off  the  Tops  and  Roots  of  them  i 

They 
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They  muft  not  ftand  nearer  together  than  Five 
Inches,  if  they  are  ftrong  5  and  as  they  grow 
large,  earth  them  up  within  Four  or  Five  Inches 
of  their  Tops,  and  fo  continue  to  do  at  feveral 
Times,  'till  they  ate  fit  for  Ufe.  It  is  neceflary 
to  make  Three  or  Four  different  Plantations  of 
Sellery  at  feveral  Timds,  one  to  come  later  than 
the  other;  and  we  may  note.  That  thefe  Plants 
will  not  be  White  'till  Six  Weeks  after  they  are 
earthed  up;  they. love  a  light,  rich  Soil. 

Endive^  when  it  is  blanched^  is  much  ufed 
about  London  in  Winter  Pallets  %  though,  in  my 
Opinion,  it  is  a  Plant  hardly  worth  our  Trouble^ 
as  it  has  neither  Tafte  nor  Flavour ;  It  loves  a 
light  rich  Soil,  and  fhould  be  fown  about  the  lat- 
ter End  of  ApriU  left  it  run  to  Seed,  as  it  is  apt 
to  do,  if  it  is  fown  too  early  in  the  Spring; 
When  it  has  been  come  up  about  Six  Weeks, 
plant  it  in  Beds  as  I  have  direfted  for  the  Sellery^ 
and  about  the  Middle  of  July^  plant  it  in  Rows» 
about  Six  Inches  a-part;  and  as  foon  as  it  is  well 
grown ,  tie  up  fome  of  it  to  whiten  ;  and  every 
Fortnight^  as  long  as  it  lafts,  tie  up  frelh  Parcels 
of  it. 

SECT    III. 

Of  thi  Cabbage  Lctticei 

WE  have  great  Varieties  of  Lettice,  many 
of  which  have  been  more  efteemed  for 
their  Rarity j  than  for  their  Goodnefs ;  but  of  all 
that  I  have  yet  tried,  I  find  none  to  exceed  the 
good  Qualities  in  the  Roman  j^ltice^  the  Dutch 
Brown  Lettice^  and  the  Imperial  and  Silefta  Kinds ; 
all  which  Sorts  cabbage  extremely  Well,  and  are 
well  ufted. 

X2  The 
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The  Brown  Dutch  LetticeyM  it  be  fown  afootxt 
the  Middle  of  AuguSi^  will  be  fit  to  tranfplaht  in 
SepUmber^  to  ftand  the  fVinter^  either  for  cabag- 
ing  early  in  the  Spring,  or  to  be  cut  for  Winter 
Sallet  %  it  loves  a  rich  light  Soil,  aiid  warm  Ex- 
pofure,  as  do  all  of  this  Tribe,  efpecially  if  they 
are  fown  towards  the  Autumn.  The  Imperial 
and  Silejia  Lettices^  if  they  be  fown  about  the 
iame  Time  with  the  former,  and  planted  out  in 
warm  Places,  will  be  very  large,  and  be  fit  to  cut 
very  early  in  the  Spring  *,  but  the  Roman  Leiiice 
I  have  not  known  to  bear  the  Frofts. 

In  March  are  commonly  fown  all  thefe  Kinds 
in  the  open  Ground  among  other  Crops,  as  I 
have  already  hinted  elfcwhcre :  And  that  there 
may  not  want  a  conftant  Supply  of  them,  fow 
.  fome  every  Month,  from  March j  *tiJl  you  put  in 
the  Winter  Crop,  and  plant  them  out  in  Beds  about 
Five  Inches  a-part.  Three  Weeks  after  they  come 
up ;  for  tranfplanting  them  contributes  to  make 
them  cabbage. 

Such  as  produce  large  Cabbages  early  m  the 
Spring,  may  be  fufFcred  to  ftand  for  Seed,  and 
Ihoiild  be  ftak'd  up,  left  the  winds  annoy  diem  \ 
but  the  Imperial  Kind  will  hardly  run  to  Seed  if 
the  Crown  of  its  Cabbage  be  cut  crofs-ways,  and 
carefully  open'd,  to  give  Way  for  the  Flowerftem 
to  (hoot ;  and  then  likcwifc  the  Plant  will  be  in 
Danger  of  rotting,  if  it  (hould  rain,  therefore  fix 
a  Glafs  Beli  over  it.  The  Seeds  will  be  fit  to  ga- 
ther as  foon  as  they  begin  to  fliew  their  Down^  and 
then  pull  up  the  Plants^  and  fet  them  to  dry  in  a 
Green  houfe^  'till  you  find  the  &eed  is  fit  to  be  thralh* 
ed  out.  ^ 

It  is  obfervaBle,  That  though  the  Plants  we 
favc  the  Seeds  frOTi  were  of  extraordinary  good 
Kinds,  yet  thofe  Seeds  will  degenerate  from  the 
Mother  Plant^  if  they  are  cultivated  in  the  fame 

Garden 
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Garden  where  they  were  faved  :  Therefor^,  if  you 
can  poffibly  meet  with  an  honeft  Correfpondent, 
who  gathers  yearly  the  Seeds  of  fuch  Plants  as 
ydu  have  occafion  for,  change  with  him  every 
Year,  and  you  will  both  find  your  Advanttge  by 
fo  doing* 

SECT.    IV, 

Of  Burn€t,  Corn-fallct,  Pttrflanc,  Sorrel,  Spi* 
nage,  and  Tzx^gon. 

TH  E  Contents  of  this  SeElion^  will  be  of  the 
Culture  of  certain  Herhs^  which  are  often 
ufed  in  Sallets^  and  ferve  as  Additional  to  thofe 
I  have  before  mentioned.  Burnet  is  a  cool  iHl?ri, 
a  perennial  Plants  whofe  tender  Leaves  being 
mixed  with  other  Sallet-Herhs  in  the  Winter ^  give 
us  the  agreeable  Flavour  of  Cucumbers.  It  is  pro- 
pagated by  Seeds  fown  in  Marcb^  and  may  like- 
wife  be  encreafed  at  that  Time  by  parting  the 
Roots. 

Com-Sallet  is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  any  Time 
of  the  Year,  and  makes  a  very  good  Sallet  Fur- 
niture in  the  fFinter. 

Purjlane  is  an  infipid  Herb  to  the  Tafte,  but 
very  cooling,  and  is  admired  by  fome  People  in 
Summer  Sallets:  We  have  Two  Sorts  of  it,  the 
Golden  Purjlane^  and  the  Green  Sort,  which  arc 
both  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  fome  warm  Place 
in  April  5  or  may  be  fown  earlier,  if  they  have  the 
Help  of  Glaffes. 

Sorrel  is  alfo  ufed  in  Sallets  efpecially  in  the 
Spring ;  the  young  Leaves  are  very  agreeable ;  it 
is  raifed  from  Seecb  fown  in  Marcby  commonly  in 
Rows  or  Drills. 

Sfinagi  I  have  already  mentioned  to  be  one  of 
the   ncceflary  Ingttdients  in  raw  Sallets^  to  be 
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cut  in  the  Ear-leaf-,  but  it  is  of  far  greater  Ufe 
for  boil'd  Sallet  in  IVinter  and  the  Spring.  The 
Beginning  of  AuguSt^  it  (hould  be  fown  in  fome 
Place  well  expofed  to  the  Sun,  that  the  Leaves 
may  be  large  enough  to  cut  for  boiling  in  the 
Winter  -,  and  in  March^  Aprils  and  May^  we  muft 
not  fail  to  fow  feveral  Parcels  of  Ground  with  it 
at  different  Times,  about  a  Fortnight  diftant  from 
one  another,  to  fupply  the  Table  cpnftantly,  *till 
other  Greens  are  plenty;  for  in  the  Spring  one 
Crop.will  hardly  laft  good  longer  than  a  Fortnight, 
without  running  up  to  Seed.  We  have  Two  Kinds 
of  it.  The  prickly  Sort,  arid  the  Round  Spinage^ 
differing  in  phe  Shape  of  their  Seeds,  according  to 
fheir  Names;  but  I  find  no  Difference  in  their 
Tafte  when  they  are  boiled. 

Taragon^  of  all  other  Herbs,  fliould  not  be 
wanting  in  a  Sallet^  as  it  is  a  Cordial  Herb,  tho^ 
the  Tafte  of  it  may  not  perhaps  be  fo  grateful  to 
the  Palate  at  firft,  as  the  common  ]Herbs :  For 
iiiy  own  Part,  I  think  ft  pleafant,  if  there  is  not 
too  much  of  it ;  a  few  Leaves,  or  Three  or  Four 
qf  the  tender  Tops,  are  enough  to  give  a  Sailed  an 
agreeable  Reljfh.  This  Plant  loves  a  warm  Ex? 
pofure,  and  is  propagated  from  Slips  taken  from 
the  Root,  and  planted  in  March. 

In  the  Spring,  Dandelion  blanched,  which  may 
be  gathered  almoft  in  every  ploughed  Field,  is  an. 
excellent  Sallet^  being  mixed  with  other  Herbs. 
Some  likewife  gather  Fiplet  Flowers,  Cowjlips^  and 
the  BlofToms  ofBurrage^  as  Part  of  their  Sallet  Fur- 
niture, and  in  the  Summer  the  Flowers  of  the  Na^ 
Jfurtium  Indicum.  In  Ihort,  whoever  15  once  ac- 
quainted with  die  different  Flavours  of  the  feveral 
flerbs  I  have  named  in  this  Chapter,  may  eafily 
pieafe  himfelf  with  a  Sallet. 

I{.  B,  Whatever  Seeds  are  faved  or  gathered, 
muft  be  well  dry'd  and  ripen'd  before  they  arc 
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thrafli*d  out ;  and  then,  after  cleaning  them,  muft ' 
be   exposed  to  the  Air  and  Sun  for  a  Week  at 
leaft  before  they  are  laid  up,  otherwife  they  will 
mold  and  rot« 

CHAP.    VII. 

Of  POT-HERBS,  andfuch  as  are  com- 
monly ufidfor  Diftilling, 

JHAT  I  may  not  pmitany  thing  that 
is  proper  to  be  done  in  the  Kilcben-Gar^ 
d^Hj  I  propofe  to  treat  of  fuch  Plants 
and  Herbs  in  this  Chapter  as  are  com- 
monly ufed  for  Dijtilling^  and  are  fome- 
times  dry*d  for  the  Ufe  of  the  Kitcben  j  and,  firft, 
fuch  as  are  Aromaticks, 

^Rofemary  and  Lavender  are  both  durable  Plants 
and  Ever-greens ;  they  love  a  light  fandy  Soil, 
and  are  both  raifed  from  Slips  planted  in  April  % 
quickly  taking  Root  if  they  are  Shoots  of  the  laft 
Year,  but  will  not  grow  if  they  are  older :  They 
are  apt  to  fufFer  by  the  Frott,  efpecially  if  they 
have  too  much  wet,  and  therefore  Ihould  be 
planted  chiefly  ii>  the  dryeft  Parts  of  the  Garden^ 
where  they  may  be  the  moft  exposed  to  the  Sun. 
Lavender  makes  a  fine  Edging  in  large  Walks,  if 
it  be  often  clipp-d ;  but  for.  the  fake  of  its  Flowers^ 
which  are  often  ufed,  we  muft  have  a  Plantation 
of  it  a-part;  for  were  the  Edging  Plants  fufFered 
to  flower,  their  Beauty  would  be  Ipoiled. 

Thyrne  and  Hyjfop  are  either  raifed  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March  or  kprilj  or  propagated  from  Slips 
planted  in  thofe  Months:  We  have  many  Sorts  of 
fbymc  of  various  Scents  and  Ufes  5  the  Pot  Thyme ^ 
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Lemn  Hbymej  and  a  Sort  with  variegsced  Lciuroit 
are  moft  cojmnoniy  crftivated,  and  •fnake  very 
good  Edgings  tjiat  wjiU  laft  fewpn  or  (eight  Yesusi 
And  befide  them  the  Majlick  Tbyme^  ^and  ^ 
Marum  Syriacumy  ot  Cat  Tbyme^  are  cqltivated  in 
inany  Gardens  for  the  Sake  of  their  re&efl^ing 
Pdour ;  but  the  latter,  if  it  is  imfmall  Quaittities, 
piuft  be  carefully  defended  from  the  CatSj  who 
jove  to  eat  it,  and  ^re  intoxkated  with  it;  |but  { 
jObfcrve,  where  it  is  in  Abundance,  the  Cats  never 
jdrfturb  it,  Thefe  two  laft  Kinds  fhodd  be  pknicd 
in  the  yrarmeft  iparu  ^f  the  Garden^  the  others  will 
grow  any  where. 

Sagp  has  many  Varieties,  but  we  propagate 
icmly  three  Sorts  of  it,  viz.  The  Red  Sage^  the  ^ea^ 
Saggy  or  Sag4  of  Virtu^^  and  the  fVormvmd  §age  j 
4di^fe  Kind$  are  raifed  from  Slips  taken  from  the 

*  ^OQts  about  the  beginning  of  Aprils  and  planted 
ja  Foot  a-i»rt  in  light  Earih,  The  Sageoff^ffe 
flioyld  be  cut  for  drying  when  it  is  full  of  young 
jShopt3,  for  thofe  only  are  fit  to  make  Tea  of  j 
they  ihould  be  gather^  in  a  dry  Day,  about  Noon, 
and  |aid  to  dry  in  the  Shade  to  be  preferv^d  for 
Vk.     I  have  bcpn  often  told,  that  the  Wormwood 

*  Sage  is  preferable  to  the  former,  affording  a  plea- 
ianter  Liquor^  and  pipre  grateful  to  the  Sto- 
piach. 

We  feldom  meet  with  more  than  two  Sorts  of 
Rue  fn  oqr  Englijh  Garden:;^  and  their  Pifierence 
;pnly  confifts  ^i  the  (Colours  of  the  Leaves;  the 
pne  bejng  variegated  with  Cream  Colopr,  and  the 
pthfir  or  a  plain  Green:  This  Plant  delights  in 
^dy  Places,  and  is  cafy  multiply'd  by  Slips  fet  m 
jipril  in  a  light  Soil.  |n  Times  of  Peftilence  this 
flant  has  been  much  in  Requeft,  tm  a  Relief  that  it 
prevents  Infc(5ljon.  * 

Minty  or  Mentb  znd  Baum^  fhould  neithiM-  of 
t|)em  be  panting  |q  a  i^cben  Gardens  they  are 
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popagBied  by  parrkig  their  Roots  any  Time  in 
the  Spring,  and  will  grow  any  where.  Mint  in- 
deed is  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  other, 
as  it  isof  itfelr  a  pleaiant  Sailet^  and  good  in  So(^s^ 
0nA  fome  Satsces,  iDcfides  its  enraontinary  Ufe  in 
D^/tiUif^  :  When  it  is  about  a  Foot  high,  itfhould 
be  x:uc  40  dry  in  Buadkes  for  Winter  Ufe ;  obferr- 
ing  this,  as  a  general  Rule,  To  cut  every  Herh 
dtGi^A  for  drying,  in  a  dry  Day,  and  then  to 
dry  them  in  the  Shade. 

Some  Gardeners  think  it  woith  their  while  tb 
plamt  fome  lai^e  Roots  of  Mini  in  the  Comers 
of  thek-  Hot'^ls  about  Novembery  that  they  wiay 
have  young  Shoots  of  it  to  mix  among  their  fnn^ 
ter  Sailets, 

T^te  is  increas^i  by  parting  the  Roots  in  the 
Springs  and  is  a  Piant  ib  valutkble,  that  it  nuift 
not  be  wanting  -,  f<»ne  of  it  (bould  always  be  kept 
dry  in  ^he  Winter j  efpecially  for  the  Ufe  of  thofe 
who  are  afflifted  with  the  Gout  in  their  Stamacb  : 
It  is  of  that  fovereign  Efficacy  in  that  Cafe,  as  I 
ha^e  found  by  Experience,  that  I  think  I  fliould 
be  guiJty  of  ill  Nature,  if  I  was  w  pais  by  this 
Opportunity  of  making  known  the  Method  of. 
ufing  it.  Boil  half  a  Handful  of  this  Herb  in  half 
a  Pint  of  ftrong  fVbite  Wine^  and  drinking  this 
Decoiftion  as  hot  as  poflible,  I  have  always  found 
it  to  remove  the  Pain  in  lefs  than  a  Quarter  of  an 
fiour. 

Wormwood  is  either  raifed  from  Seeds  or  Slips 
planted  in  March ;  it  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  and 
be  apt  to  over-run  the  Ground,  if  it  be  eaten  by 
Hogs  when  the  Seeds  are  ripe,  which  palling 
through  their  Bodies,  germinate,  and  come  up 
very  quickly. 

P^nny-roydl  and  Cammomile  are  ufcful  Herhs^ 
jand  verjr  well  deferve  a  Place  in  the  Garden  \  they 
flight  in  ^9fft  fliady'Placesy  and  profper  beft  iii 
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a  ftifF  Soil  ;  they  are  both  propagated  from  Slips 
planted  in  March  or  April. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  Marjoram  commonly 
propagated  in  Gardens  ;  one  Sort  called  thtH^ter 
Sweet' Marjoram^  which  will  refift  our  Frofts,  ■  and 
remain  good  two  or  three  Years,  without  renewing, 
and  the  other  is  fown  annually  upon  the  Hot-Bed 
in  March^  not  being  able  to  defend  itfelf  from 
the  Violence  of  our  Winters:  The  firft  Kmd  is 
increafed  by  planting  the  Slips  about  Afor^ifr  or 
April  in  moiit  Places,  but  has  not  that  agreeable 
Scent  which  we  find  in  the  other ;  therefore  fonie 
of  the  laft  Sort  fliould  be  dryed  every  Year  when 
it  is  grown  pretty  large. 

Carduus  is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  either  in  the 
Middle  of  Auguft^  or  in  March ;  but  I  commend 
the  Autumn  Plants  before  thofe  raifed  in  the 
Spring,  as  they  are  much  larger,  and  more  vigo- 
rous than  the  others,  and,  befidcs,  have  a  much 
better  Seafon  to  dry  in. 

Angelica  is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March 
in  a  mojft  rich  Ground  j  it  is  a  Plant  that  lafts  good 
for  feveral  Years  without  renewing,  and  is  of  great 
Ufe, 

Dragons  ought  alfo  to  be  found  in  our  Garden^ 
as  well  for  the  Beauty  of  the  Flowers^  as  the  Ufc 
made  of  the  whole  Plant  in  many  Cafes  •,  it  is  mul- 
tiply'd  by  tranfplanting  the  Suckers  taken  from 
about  the  Root  in  March :  This  Plant  loves  a  frelh 
natural  Soil  and  Shade. 

Fennel  and  Dill  are  both  propagated  alike  from 
Seeds  fown  in  the  Spring ;  they  are  ufeful  H^rbs^ 
and  fhould  not  be  wanting  in  a  Garden ;  the  firft, 
having  its  tender  Stalks  blanched  like  Seltery^  makes 
a  very  good  Sallfet. 

Parjley  and  Clary  are  alfo  very  ufeful  Furnitures 
of  a  Kitchen  Garden  \  they  are  both  cultivated 
with  gre^t  F^icjlity,  and  raifed  from  Seeds  which 
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flioujd  be  fown  in  the  Mpnth  of  Marcb^  and  re- 
newed every  Yean 

I  have  now  (I  thinjc)  mentioned  every  Plant 
that  is  required  to  grow  in  a  Kiuben  Garden^  and 
would  advife.  That  the  feveral  Kinds  I  have 
treated  of  in  this  Chapter;  be  planted  in  fomc 
Place  near  the  Houfe,  for  the  Conveniency  of 
gathering  them  with  little  Trpuble  when  they  arc 
wanted. 


CHAR    VIIL 

Of  ENGINES /e^r  raijng  of  WATER, 
with  fome   Obfervations  ana  Experiments 
for  the  meliorating  of  WdXtx  for  the.  Ufe  of 
Gardeners. 

•  S  it  i$  impoflible  to  have  either  a  fine 
or  profitable  G^rJ^«  without  the  Com- 
mand  of  good  Water ^  I  am  perfuaded 
this  Chapter  will  not  J^e  unacceptable 
to  fuch  Gentlemen  as  have  their  Gar- 
dens unfprtunately  fituated  remote  from  it ;  but 
efpecially  if  by  the  Afliftance  of  fome  Engines^ 
which  I  fliall  here  mention,  they  may  be  taught  how 
to  bring  it,  with  little  Trouble,  to  their  Houfes  or 
Gardens,  although  they  have  their  Station  upon  the 
Tops  of  Hills,  or  other  Places  remote  from  i^T^/^. 

Ftrfty  Suppofing  the  Situation  of  the  Houfe  or 
Garden  to  be  a  confiderable  Height  above  any 
Pond,  River  or  Spring,  and  that  it  has,  at  pre- 
fent,  no  other  Conveniency  oiPFater  than  what  is 
brought  continually  by  Men  or  Horfes  to  it :  In 
f J>is  Q^fe,    the  wonderful  Invention  of  the  late 
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Mn  Savory  J  F.  R.  S.  for  raifing  Water  by  Ptre^ 
will  not  only  fupply  the  Defeft,  by  flinging  up 
as  much  Water  as  may  be  defired,  but  may  be! 
maintained  with  little  Trouble,  and  very  fmall 
lExpence.  It  is  now  feveral  Years  fincc  Mr.  5^-* 
vory  fet  up  one  of  them  for  that  curious  Gentle-f 
man,  Mr.  Balle^  at  Cambden-Houfe^  which  has 
fuccecded  fo  well,  that  there  has  not  been  any 
Want  of  Water  fince  it  has  been  built ;  and  with 
the  Improvements  which  I  have  fince  made  to  it, 
I  am  apt  to  believe  will  be  lefs  fubjed  to  be  out 
of  Order,  than  any  Ef^ne  whatever. 

For  the  Satisfaftion  of  the  Curious,  I  have 
given  a  Defign  of  it.  Fig,  I.  of  the  fecond  Plate» 
agreeable  to  that  at  Cambden-Houfe^  which  is,  | 
think,  the  trucft  porportioned  of  any  about  Lon^ 
don  :  The  feveral  Parts  of  it,  and  the  Manner 
of  Working  it,  I  (hall  explain  as  folbws. 

A  The  Fire  ;  [ 

B  The  Boiler  ;   a  Copper  Veflel  of  a  fphcrical 
Figure,  in  which  Water  is  boiled  and  cvz^ 
porated  into  Stream^  which  paffes  through 
C  the  Regulatory  which  opens,  to  let  it  into 
D  The  Steam-Pipe  (of  Copper)  through  which  it 
defcends  to  , 

E  The  Receiver^   which  is  a  Veffel  of  Copper, ' 
that  at  firft  fetting  at  Work  is  full  of  Air, 
which  the  Steam  will  difcharse  through 
F  The  Engine-free^  and  up  the  Clack  at 
K  (The  Plug  of  the  faid  Clacks  to  come  at  and 
repair  the  fame,  if  need  be)  and  fo  the  Air 
goes  up 

;J^  The  Force  Pipe. After  E  is  void  of  Air  i 

which  is  to  be  found  by  its  being  hot  all  over 
then  Hop  the  Stgxm  at  C,  and  throw  a  little 
cold  Water  op  £,  and  cbe  fucking  Clack  will 
ppeaat  : 

I  (Which 
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I  (Which  is  the  Plug  of  the  faid  Clack)  and  fill 

E  with  Water,  which  will  afcend  through 
G  The  Sutking'Pipe^  from 
A  The  Pmd,  Weli^  or  River. 

This  being  done,  proceed  to  raife  your  Watt:\ 
viz. 

Fkfty  Turn  C  to  let  the  Steam  pafs  from  the 
Bailer  into  E,  and  it  will  force  the  fTater  therein 
thro*  F  by  Kup  L,  which  ff^aier  cannot  defcend, 
becaufe  of  the  Clack  at  I.  When  E  is  thus 
emptied,  which  may  eafily  be  perceived  by  its 
being  hot  as  before,  turn  C,  and  confine  your 
Steam  in  B  ;  then  open  the  Cock  M,  which  will 
let  a  little  cold  Water  into  E,  and  that  by  con- 
deiifing  the  Steam  in  E,  will  caufe  the  Water 
knmediately  to  afcend  from  H,  and  replenifli  E. 

Then  turn  C  to  let  the  Steam  into  E,  and  it  will 
force  the  Water  out  of  it  up  L  into  a  C^ernO^ 
placed  at  the  Top  to  receive  it.  Then  confine 
your  Steam  at  C,  as  before,  and  turn  M  for  the 
Space  of  a  Second  or  two  of  Time,  and  E  will  be 
refilled,  which  may  be  again  diichargedup  Las 
before :  So  this  Work  may  be  continued  as  long  as 
you  pleafe,  if  you  keep  Water  in  B. 

If  you  turn  the  Cock  N,  and  then  only  Steam 
comes  out  of  it  (without  hot  Water)  the  Boiler 
muft  be  repleniihed  with  frefh  Water  •»  but  one 
Bnler  of  Water  will  laft  a  long  while. 

When  you  have  raifed  Water  enough,  and  you 
defign  to  l^ve  off  working  the  Engine^  take  away 
all  the  Ftre  from  under  the  Boiler j  and  open  the 
Cock  N  to  let  out  the  Steam^  which  would  other- 
wife  Cwere  it  tp  remain  confined)  perhaps  burft 
the  Engine. 

The  Profwtion  of  the  feveral.  Parts  of  this 
Engine^  as  it  now  ftands  at  CarnkdithHonJe^  is 
dius: 

The 
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The  Pipe^  from  the  Surface  of  the  Watet  td 
the  Engine  ^ree  F,  is  fixteen  Foot,  which  is  the 
Length  it  fucks  the  Water  (but  might  be  made . 
to  draw  Water  about  twenty-eight  Foot) 

From  th^  Engine  Tree  F,  up  to  the  great  Cijlem^ 
which  receives  the  Water,  is  forty-two  Foot  ("but 
might  be  an  hundred  Foot  high,  if  fuch  a  Quan-*- 
tity  of  Steam  be  allowed  as  is  proportionable  to  the 
Length  of  the  Pipe.) 

The  Diameter  of  the  Bore,  as  well  of  the 
Sucking  Pipe  G,  as  of  the  Force  Pipe  L,  is  three 
Inches ;  and  of  the  Steam  Pi^e  D,  about  an 
Inch. 

The  Receiver  holds  thirteen  Gallons  of  Water, 
and  the  Boiler  three  times  that  Quantity. 

When  this  Engine  begins  to  work,  you  may 
raife  four  of  the  Receivers  full  of  Water  in  one 
Minute,  which  is  fifty- two  Gallons  •,  and  at  that 
rate,  in  an  Hour's  time,  may  be  flung  up  Three 
thoufand  One  hundred  and  twenty  Gallons,  which 
is  above  Eighty-fix  Barrels:  Or  if  there  were  two 
Receivers^  one  to  fuck,  while  the  other  difcharged 
itfelf,  as  has  been  praAifed,  then  we  might  raife 
Six  thoufand  two  hundred  and  Forty  Gallons  in  the 
fame  time. 

The  prime  Coft  of  fuch  an  Engine  is  about  fifty 
Pounds  ;  and  the  Quantity  of  Coal  required  for 
each  Working,  is  about  half  a  Peck  •,  fo  that  the 
Expence  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  in  compari- 
fon  to  what  the  Carriage  of  Water  upon  Horfes 
would  amount  to  -,  and  in  fuch  Countries  were 
Wood  is  plenty,  the  Expence  would  be  much 
lefs. 

Now  if  the  Quantity  of  Water  which  is  here 
faid  to  rife  in  an  Hour's  time,  may  npt  be 
thought  enough  %r  the  Ufe  defigned,  the  fame* 
Engine  may  either  be  continued  to  work  for  four 
or  five  Hours,    or  another  of  a  larger  Extent 

might 
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might  be  fct  up.  I  have  feen  one  with  two  Recei-' 
vers  J  which  held  each  of  them  a  Barrel  (/•  e.)  Thir- 
ty-fix Gallons  of  Water,  which  would  furnifh  fa 
great  a  Quantity,  that  even  fome  tolerable  large 
Fountains  might  be  fupply*d  by  it. 

In  the  Working   this  Engine  we  may  obfervc 
two  Things  which  contribute  to  explain  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  Sap  in  Planls ;   Firji,  We  difcover  the 
violent  Elafticity  of  Steam  or  Vapour ^  when  com- 
prefs*d  or  crouded  into  a  little  Room,  as  the  Steam 
or  Vapour  rifing  from  the  Roots  of  Plants  into  the 
fine  ^ubes  or  Vejfels  in  the  Wood,   has  fufEcient 
Force  to  unroll  or  explain  them  at  their  Extremi- 
ties,  and  by  that  Means  to   enlarge  the  Plant. 
Secondly^  We  may  obferve  the  EfFeft  of  cooling 
this  Steam ;    it  then  condenfes  or  thickens  into  Wa- 
ter,   which  I  fuppofe  it  does  in  Plants^   as  foon 
as  it  reaches  their  extream  Parts  and  meets  the 
Cold,  and  then  returns  to  the  Root  through  other 
.  Paflages  big  enough  to  receive  it,  by  meaps  of  its 
own  Weighty 

The  Perfian-Wbeel  is  another  Engine  which  will 
draw  Water  from  any  great  Depth :  It  is  much 
ufed  io  Italy  and  other  Parts  of  Europe^  for  draw- 
ing Water  out  of  deep  Wells  and  Mines.  This 
Wheel  has  a  Chain  of  Buckets,  which  in  the  Time 
of  Working  are  continually  filling  and  emptying 
themfelves :  Some  of  them  going  down  while  the 
others  are  coming  up,  the  Chain  being  loofe  like 
that  upon  the  Wheel  of  z  Jack.  This  I  fhould  far- 
ther explain,  if  it  was  not  fo  genefaily  known  to 
every  one  that  has  been  abroad, , 

As  for  other  Inventions  for  the  fame  Purpofe 
of.raifing  Water,  I  Ihall  refer  my  Reader  to  the 
Engines  themfelves  i  that  at  Windfor-Cajlle  y  the 
Engine  at  Hampton-Court  ^  but  above  all  others 
that  I  have  yet  heard  of,  for  ingenious  Contri- 
vance,   the  Engine  belonging  to  — -  Louder^ 

Efquirc, 
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Efqdire,  of  TFhkebaven^  which  I  am  told  is  t 
confiderable  Improvement  upon  Mt.Saiwrfs  In^ 
▼ention. 

When  by  the  Afliftance  of  any  of  thefc,  or 
other  Engines^  the  Water  is  brought  up  to  the 
Place  deQgn^d,  it  fhould  be  expos'd  to  the  Air 
as  much  as  can  be  in  a  Pond,  or  other  Recep-* 
cade  of  the  like  Nature,  which  is  capable  of  con-* 
tainins  a  large  Fund  of  Water,  by  which  means 
it  will  be  kept  from  fermenting  fo  quickly  as  it 
would  do  in  fmall  Quantities,  confin'd  in  Ciftem$ 
of  Lead  or  H^ood>\  and  if  it  fhould  then  happen 
that  the  Water  is  not  palatable,  or  very  fit  for 
Houlhold  Ufe,  it  may  be  remedied  by  fomc  of  the 
following  Ways. 

If  it  ht  muddy,  or  ill  tailed,  the  Water  imme^ 
diately  fellen  from  the  Pipe  of  the  Engine  into  the 
Pimi  or  Receiver^  fhould  firfl  light  upon  a  Bed  of 
Pebhle-Jicnes  three  or  four  Foot  thick;  and  the 
Ptmd  or  Bafon  it  is  received  into,  after  it  is  pre- 

gired  to  hold  Water,  fhould  be  covered  at  the 
Ottom  with  the  fame  kind  of  Stones.  In  that 
Part  of  the  Pond  where  the  Pipes  receive  the  Wa- 
ter for  its  Conveyance  to  the  Houfe,  fhould  be 
laid  a  Heap  of  the  fame  Stones  over  the  Mouth 
of  the  Pipe;  and  at  convenient  Diftances  in  the 
Courfe  of  the  Pipes  from  the  Pond  to  the  Houfe, 
ihould  be  made  two  or  three  fmall  Ctfterns^  funk 
ft  Yard  in  the  Ground  below  the  Pipe,  fillM  with 
the  fame  Sort  of  Pebbles ;  and  this  Method  will 

?urify  the  Water  to  an  extraordinary  Finenefs, 
'he  famous  Pifa  Water,  fo  noted  in  Jtdy^  is 
not  without  thefe  Helps;  but  incjiecd  it  is  obfer- 
vablc,  that  the  very  Mountain  it  fprings  from  pro- 
duces thofe  Olhes  which  make  the  fweetefl  OH  in 
the  World,  which  probably  proceeds  from  the  Na- 
ture of  the  Soil,  as  the  Goodnefs  of  the  Water  alfo 
is  partly  owing  to  it» 

5  '^ 
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•But  for  want  of  thefe  Convenicncies,  we  may 
refine  Water  another  Way,  as  it  is  frequently 
praftis*d  ih  Spain  :  They  filter  it  through  feveral 
Bells  or  j8j/S»5,  made  of  a  porous  Stone  of  that 
Country,  fomewhat  like  thofe  dug  about  Oxford. 
Thefe  Bafpns  arc  placed  one. over  another,  as  in 
Bg.  II.  PlaU  II.  fometimes  five  or  fi)t,  to  make 
the  Water  as  fine  as  you  defire ;  but  for  want  of 
thefe,  I  think  we  might  ufe  large  Bafons^  of  fome 
fort  of  Earthen- Ware  made  in  England^  and  baked, 
without  Glazing,  which  will  let  the  Water  pafs 
as  freely  as  the  Bells  o{  Stone. 

If  it  is  too  harfli,  foften  it  with  Chalk  and 
Gravel  •,  but  above  all  we  muft  obferve,  that  no 
Water-Fowl  be  fuffered  to  come  near  it,  nor  any 
*Weeds  or  Fifh  live  in  it  5  and  alfo  that  it  is  not 
annay'd  by  Leaves  of  Trees  falling  into  it. 

And  thefe  Dircftions,  I  think,  are  not  contrary 
to  Reafon,  if  we  confider,  that  the  beft,  and  the 
worft  Water,  are  only  good  or  bad,  according 
as  they  are  filtred  thro'  Beds  of  different  kinds 
of  Earth ;  all  Waters  certainly  partaking  of  the 
Qualities  of  the  Earths  they  pafs  through,  as  it 
were  by  Infufion  :  It  would,  therefore,  be  well 
to  obferve,  what  Soils  the  beft  or  moft  plealant 
taftcd  Springs  run  through,  that  others  may  be 
regulated  by  them  :  From  fuch  Obfervations,  an 
ingenious  Man  might  eafily  alter  the  Tafle  and 
Quality  of  any  Water,  according  to.,  his  own 
Fancy. 

But  for  the  Ufe  of  Gardens^  the  moft  pleafant 
clear  Water  is  not  to  be  preferred,  nor  fuch  as 
comes-  immediately  from  a  cold  Spring';  neither 
Ihould  it  be  harih,  but  rather  foft  and  muddy  ; 
A  ftagnating  Water,  that  lyes  well  expofed  to  the 
Sun,  feems  to  be  the  beft  fo!*  the  Health  of  any 
Plant  ;  or  pure  Rain  Water,  if  it  can  be  had  with- 
out any  Mixture  j  for  all  inrichM  or  fattened  Water 

Part  IV.  Y  with 
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yfith  Dangs,  or  other  forcing  Ingredients,  proves 
often  fetal  to  Plants,  if  not  rightly  underftood  ; 
and  at  the  beft,  can  only  contribute  to  make  a 
Plant  grow  Ibmething  the  quicker  ;  and  fuch 
forcir^  of  Nature    always   proves  of  ill  Confe- 

alienee,   as  well  to  Plants,   as  to  Animals,   by 
lOFtening  their  Lives. 

Indeed,  where  we  have  to  do  only  with  annual 
Plants,  it  may  be  of  Service,  t»  ufe  fometsmes  thefis 
Provocatives,  the  better  to  bring  them  to  Fevfa:- 
tien  within  the  Compafs  of  our  Summer  ;  but  then 
they  mud  be  apply'd  confiderately,  and  a  right 
kind  of  Mixture  preparM  for  each  refpeftive  Sort 
of  Plant :  For  we  muft  not  imagine,  that  one  fort 
of  Mixture,  however  fattening  it  may  be,  will 
alike  contribute  to  the  Welfare  of  every  fort  of 
Plant.  I  have  experienced,  that  the  black  Water 
taken  from  a  Dunghil,  will  nsuke  a  Cabbage^  or 
any  of  that  Race,  profper  extremely  :  But  having 
u^  the  feme  Water  to  other  Plants,  that  were 
Aromatick,  and  whofe  Texture  of  Parts  was 
more  dofe,  fuch  as  Myrtks^  T'byme^  and  the  like, 
it  killed  them  very  quickly  ;  which  ihews,  that 
Gardeners  ought  not  to  confide  in  the  Richnefs  of 
any  one  particular  kind  of  Water,  for  the  Wel- 
fere  of  every  fort  of  Plant,  no  more  than  a  fkil- 
fill  Phyfician  ,  will  prcfcribe  always  the  fame  Mc- 
dkrine,  for  the  Cure  of  all  forts  of  Diftempers, 

But  th^re  is  another  thing  to  be  confidered  in 
the  preparing  of  Waters  for* Plants,  which  as  yet 
feems  to  be  very  little  regarded  -,  and  that  is, 
when  we  mix  Pigeons-Dungy  or  other  fuch-liko 
Ingredients  in  Waters,  we  mufl  allow  them  due 
Time  to  ferment,  before  we  ufe  them,  otherwife 
they  will  injure  the  Roots  we  water  with  them, 
and  that  will  diftemper  the  Plants,  and  it  may  be 
will  kill  them,  as  we  often  find  by  Experience. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Evelyn  very  juftly  obferves,  fpeaking  of 
thefe  Mixtures,  that  they  fhould  not  be  ufed,  tUl 
tbey  be  fbfficicntly  fWeettied  and  purged  from  their  - 
own  AzHinQji^ :..  1  have  known  many  Plants  de« 
ftroyed  by  the  Ufe  of  unripe  Mixtures^  although 
the  Cune  Preparations,  wheii  they  have  been  fwUy 
maturated,  have  done  Wonders  in  forwarding  tt^ 
Growth  of  the  tsiwc  kinds  of  Plants :  And  ^m» 
the  Proportions  of  every  Ingredient  ought  to  be 
Its  reafonably  conflder'd,  and  not  to,  double  our 
Quantities  over  haftily,  becaufe  a  moderate  Pra- 
pbrcion  has  already  b^aii  to  ihew  its  good  £&fts  ; 
like  fome  unthinking  People,  who  beUcve,  thai: 
the  more  Phyfick  they  take»  the  more  heaJthfid 
they  fbali  be,  becaufe  the^  have  once  been  re- 
lieved from  Sicknefs,  by  a  fmall  Dofe  of  it :  B^ 
a  few  Obfervations  to  an  ingenious  Man,  who 
loves  a  Garden^  will  foon  bring  him  to  rights  tE 
thefe  Matters. 

I  find  that  for  Orange-trees^  S beeps  or  Deers 
Dung  fteepM  in  Water,  about  half  a  Bufhel  to^  a 
Hoglhead,  is  of  great  Ufe,  and  may  bt  fill'd  up 
five  or  fix  times,  without  renewing  the  Dung ;  but 
thi«  Water  muft  not  be  ufed  'till  it  has  ftobd  at 
Jcaft  three  Days  in  the  Sun,  for  the  firft  Time, 
and  about  Forty-eight  Hours  for  the  others  :  And 
befides,  we  muft  likewife  be  fure  to  obferve,  that 
Inrhen  we  have  once  begun  to  make  ufe  of  tt,  it 
hiuft  conftantly  be  continued,  or  the  Trees  will 
decline. 

I  confefst,  I  cantiot  firom  Experience,  direft  aay 
other  prepared  Water  for  the  Welfkre  of  any 
particular  kind  of  Plant,  but  the  Orar^e^Trei.% 
bttt,  fo  far  as  I  can  judge,  tbofe  Plants  with  the 
largeft  Veflfels,  will  beft  endure  the  fatteft  Wa- 
ters :  Sec  the  Mixtures  I  mention  for  forcing 
Vegetadon,  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  my  Firft 
-  Ya  Ptot 
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Part  of  this  Work,  and  itifufe  them  in  Water  for 

Trial. 

But  to  return  to  plain  Water,  which  is  the 
moft  natural  to  Plants  5  Ufe  only  fuch,  if  poffibJe, 
as  has  flood  in  the  Sun  fome  Days  to  foften,  either 
in  Cijiernsj  or  Pits  dug  in  the  Ground :  but  I  e- 
fteem  Pits  to  be  the  beft  -,  and  even  Water  of  this 
kind,  fliould  not  be  unheedingly  given  to  Plants. 
We  ihould  then  confider  the  moft  proper  Seafons 
x>f  doing  it,  and  the  beft  Method  of  refrefhing 
Plants  with  it. 

Firft  then,  we  ought  to  water  all  Plants  in  the 
Morning,  in  fuch  Seafons  when  the  Nights  arc 
frofty  ;  and  in  the  Evening  in  the  warm  Seafons  t 
The  Reafon  of  the  Firft  is.  That  too  much  Wet 
lying  about  the  Roots  of  Plants,  chills  and  pinches 
them  fo  much,  if  it  happens  to  freeze,  that  they 
soften  perifh  j  but  if  it  be  given  in  the  Morning, 
when  there  is  likelihood  of  a  warm  Day,  it  gives 
the  Plants  fuch  Nouriftiment  as  they  require  from 
it,  and  is  dry*d  up  before  the  Froft  of  the  Even- 
ing can  have  Power  over  it  •,  therefore  Morning 
Waterings  fhould  be  in  Auguft^  September <,  and 
.O£lober^  March ^  Aprils  and  the  firft  Fifteen  Days 
in  May ;  and  from  that  Day  to  the  middle  of 
Augufty  chufe  the  Evenings  for  the  fame  Work, 
becauie  then  the  extreme  Heat  of  the  Sun,  would 
overheat  the  Water  given  in  the  Morning  to  the 
Plants,  and  fcald  their  Roots,  befides  drying  it 
up  too  quick,  before  the  Plants  could  receive  due 
Nourifhment  from  it  :  But  we  fhould  never  ufe 
thcfe  Evening  Waterings  after  the  Sun  is  down, 
.without  great  Neceflity. 

But  in  either  of  thefe  Waterings,    we  fhould 

take  Care  to  water  as  near  the  Ground  as  can  be, 

and  not  hold  the  JVatering-Pot  too  high,  for  that 

.would  wafh  the  Earth  from  about  the  Roots  of 

:thie,  Plants,  and  contribute  to  make  the  Ground 

hard. 
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hard,  when  the  Sun  comes  to  fhine  upon  it,  and 
io  bind  the  Roots  too  much.  Before  you  water,, 
obferve  always,  that  the  Earth  be  open  and  loofe 
about  the  Roots  5  and,  above  all,  avoid,  as  much 
as  can  be,  the  wetting  of  the  Leaves ;  for  if  the 
Froft  comes  upon  them  before  they  dry,  it  pinches 
and  rots  them  ;  and  if  the  Sun  fhines  hot  upon 
them  while  they  are  wet,  they  will  fpot  and  change 
their  Colour. 

Befides  thefe  fimple  Waterings,  Colly-Flowers^ 
Cucumbers^  and  thole  Plants  which  have  large 
Veflels,  fhould  be  floated  ;  that  is,  the  Jlkys  be- 
tween the  Rows  fhould  be  dam'd  up  at  each 
End,  and  fill*d  with  Water;  and  one  of  thefe 
Floatings  will  do  more  good,  than  fix  Waterings 
clofe  to  their  Stems  ;  they  feed  and  nourifh  the 
extreme  Fibres^  which  alone  want  his  Help,  and 
put  the  Earth  in  that  Condition,  that  the  fmallefl^ 
Warmth  of  the  Sun  will  evaporate  the  Steam 
fronv  it,  which  I  account  to  be  fo  neceflary  to 
plump  the  parenchimous  Parts  of  the  Leaves  and 
Stalks. 

It  is  a  Rule  to  be  cjbferved  in  watering  of 
Plants,  that  while  they  are  not  growing,  they 
fliould  be  kept  as  dry  as  poflible,  and  at  the 
Time  of  their  Growth,  they  fhould  never  want 
Water,  giving  them  frequently  a  little  at  a  Time, 
and  chiefly  at  the  Time  they  are  in  BlofTom  -,  for 
if  by  Accident  of  Weather,  the  Water  lyes  long 
about  the  Roots  of  Plants,  it  chills  them,  and 
checks  their  Growth.  It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  fuch  Plants  as  arc  very  fuccjilent  or  jucy,  as 
Houfe-Leek^  &c.  mufl  have  little  Water  ;  they 
contain  Moifl:ure  enough  in  themfelves  for  their 
Nourifhment,  and  feed  chiefly  upon  the  Air, 
which  they  imbibe  and  condenfe  in  their  fpongy 
Parts ;  and  befides,  for  their  Subflance,  they 
Jiave  fewer  Sa^  Vejfels  than  any  other  kinds  of 
T  ^  Plants* 
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Plants ;  therefore,  I  h^vc  laid  it  dpWn  as  a  Rule^ 
in  my  Hifipry  ofSuccutent  Plant^^  and  •  ti$  frcjfm  Exr 
perience,  that  the  more  fucculcnt  any  Flint  is^  fb 
does  it  require  lefs  Water  *,  and  fo  thbfe  Plants  that 
have  the  greateft  Proportion  of  Sap  Vfffils^  and  the 
leaft  of  fpongy  Parts,  reouirc  frequent  Watcring$j 
which  we  find  to  be  true  from  common  Experience 
in  the  Garden^  and  by  examining  the  Strudlure  df 
Wafer- Plants^  fuch  as  Willows^  &c.  which  al-c  for 
the  mofl:  Part  compofcd  of  Sap  V^fels^  and  (ire, 
therefore,  fo  tough,  that  they  may  be  wrought  i6> 
to  any  Figure  without  breaking  -,  but  all  jucf 
Plants  are  brittle  for  want  of  thefe  Veffcls. 

I  believe,  if  we  were  to  examine  \i^ith  the  jW^ 
crofcopej  the  Numbers  and  Sizes  of  the  Sap^Vegit^ 
in  every  fort  of  Plant  we  have  a  mind  to  ppdpa* 
gate,  we  might  come  to  a  Certainty  of  the  |^rp* 
portion  of  Moiftqre  every  Plant  requh^. 

Since  I  have  how  given  my  Remarks  upon  Wa- 
fer, and  the  manner  of  qfing  it  in  Gan(iens.,  I  be* 
lieve  it  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  Curious,  if 
I  give  them  an  Account  of  the  Method  I  have  ufed 
to  progagate  Water -Plants^  m  Pots  and  CafeSy 
which  hitherto  I  believe  has  not  be  praftifed  in 
Mngland^  by  any  but  myftlf^  ^d  is  ^hsx  I  find  tQ 
fticcced  very  well. 


pK[  A  ?• 
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e  H  A  P.    IX. 

Of  Wat er -Plants,  wbetbir  Doixlellliick 
or  Foreign,  the  Manner  (f  propagating 
them  in  our  G(trd€ns^ 

\  N  the  Firft  Part  of  this  Worfc^  I  have 
taken  feme  Ibort  Notice,  tbai  we  have 
Terrene  Plants,  Ampbibm$  Plants,  and 
4iuaticks  \  b^t  I  ^all  now  be  more 
particular  concerning  the  latter,  and 
endeavour  to  flipw  how  far  the  right  Difpofition 
of  each  of  them  ought  tq  be  cqnfider'd,  when  we 
are  about  to  propagate  them.  I  ^m  perfuaded, 
many  curious  Perfons  would  have  made  Plantati-^ 
pns  of  fVater-Plants  in  their  Gardens  long  finoe, 
if  they  had  Hnown  how  to  l^ye  done  it,  as  the 
beautiiul  Rowers  of  fome  of  them  at  kaft  eqWj 
if  not  furpafs,  many  bf  our  moft  curious  Lani^ 
,  Plants^  ami  that  chiefly  in  the  fFi^-Jndies  \  akho* 
England  has  aifo  its  Share,  wicnefs  the  fTaler-Lilliets^ 
^d  Ranunculufes  of  different  Kinck,^  fg^  frequently 
found  in  Rivers  and  Ponds. 

Now  that  fV^ter-Pianis  may  have  their  Plaije 
in  Gardens  J  even  although  there  are  n^hei-  Pohds^ 
Rivers  or  Springs^  to  plant  thenpi  in,^  I  (hall  |15- 
commend  ti^  followkig  Method,  whicK  \  have 
experienced  witk  good  SueceAi,  Firft,  ^royide 
either  large  Gard^n-Pois. ^zed  wiAiArfide,,  wd 
without  Holes  ^b  theif  Bottoms,  or  elfe  o^e 
fome  Troughs  of  W^od  to  be  made,  aicdwdiilg 
to  the  third  Figure,  Piae  II.  of  Oaken  Bpa^y 
about  two  Inches  thick  5  fuch .  Cafes  fhould  be 
fix  Foot  long,  two  Foot  wide  at  the  Bottoms,  and 

y  4  two^ 
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tw6  Foot  and  a  half  deep,  if  they  arc  for  large 
Plants  that  grow  under  Water,  or  fhallower'  for 
fuch  as  do  not  require  deep  Waters  ;  the  Corner? 
and  other  Joints  of  fuch  Cafes,  fliould  be  ftrength- 
en'd  with  Iron,  the  In  fides  well  pitch'd,  and  the 
Out-fides  painted.  In  thefe  Pots  and  Cafis  ppt 
coinmon  unmixed  Earth,  fo  much  as  to  fill  one 
third  Part  of  them,  for  ft^ater-LillieSy  Pond-^fFeeds^ 
or  fuch  other's  as  require  Depth  of  Water  for  their 
Leaves  and  Branches  to  fwim  in  ;  and  fill  about 
two  Thirds  of  them  with  the  like  Earth  for 
fFater-Plantaws,  Water-Aroms^  and  Ranunculufes^ 
which  love  lefs  Depth  of  Water  than  the  former  ; 
then  for  thofe  Plants  which  grow  in  Marjhes  and 
Bogs^  the  Earth  may  lye  within  five  Inches  of  the 
Top.  This  Work  may  be  done  in  April^^  when 
the  Water-Plants  begin  to  appear,  which  may 
be  brought  in  and  planted  from  that  Time  ■till 
the  middle  of  June^  filling  up  each  Pot  or  Cafe 
with  Water  as  foon  as  the  Plants  are  put  in  them. 
It  muft  be  obferved  likewife,  that  many  of  the 
Water-Plants  are  Wanderers,  without  taking  any 
Root  in  the  Earth  ;  fuch  as  the  Water-Soldiers^ 
Frog-Bits^  and  Ducks-Meat^  which  fwim  about 
from  Place  to  Place,  as  the  Wind  carries  them, 
and  only  ftrike  their  Roots  into  the  Water  ;  there- 
fore, a  fmall  Quantity  of  Earth  at  the  Bottoms 
of  the  Pots  they  are  fet  in,  will  fuffice  to  main- 
tain the  Water  in  a  right  State  for  their  Support. 
In  a  word,  to  bbferve  the  Mode  of  Growth,  arid 
the  Expofure  of  thofe  Plants  we  colledt,  will  bed 
help  us  to  underftand  the  right  Way  of  cultivating 
them  with  Succefs,  when  we  are  about  to  civilize 
ihem  in  our  Gardens ;  where  in  all  Things  the  plain 
Road  of  Nature  fliould  be  followed,  or  at  leaft 
kept  in  View,  if  we  defirc  healthful  Plants. 

Hin4 
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*  I  find  that  in  this  artificial  Management  qf  Wa- 
ter-Plants^ thofe  of  Rivers  fliould  be  frequently 
refrefli'd  with  Spring- Water,  and  fuch  as  deh'ght 
to  grow  in  ftanding  Pools  or  Ponds,  to  be  fcldom 
interrupted  with  it.  It  is  alfo.  obfervable,  that 
IVater-Plants,  upon  removing  them,  will  be  as 
long  before  they  recover  themlelves,  to  renew  their 
Growth,  as  Land-Plants^  which  may  feem  ftrangc 
to  fome,  who  are  ufed  to  fee  the  fudden  Refrefli- 
ment  of  a  decay'd  Land-Flower^  when  it  is  put  in- 
to Water.  And  whereas  it  is  a  common  Thing, 
to  fhelter  Land-Plants  from  the  Heat  of  the  Sun 
after  tranfplan-ting,  JVater-Plants  muft  be  dealt  with 
direftly  contrary,  and  be  expofed  to  the  Sun  after 
they  arc  removed. 

The  Seeds  of  fVater-Plants  are  of  two  Kinds, 
one  Clafs  always  fwimming  on  the   Top  of  the 
Water,  and  the  other  finking  to  the  Bottom,* as 
foon  as  it  is  (hed,  following  the  Nature  of  their 
Mother  Plants  in  that  refpeft :  For  if  the  Seeds  of 
thofe  Plants,  which  naturally  fwim  on  the  Top  of 
the  Waters,  fhould  fink  to  the  Bottom,  fuch  Sieeds 
would  then  be  removed  from  the  proper  Station 
required  for  their  Growth,    and  Would  therefore 
perifh  :  And  fo  likewife  the  Seeds  of  thofe  Plants, 
which  Nature  direfts  to  grow  under  the  Water, 
will  not  fwim  on  the  Top  of  it.     As  for  the  Pre- 
ferVation  of  their  Seeds,  to  fupply  us  with  feveral 
Kinds  from  Year  to  Year,  which,  without  doubt, 
will  produce  as  many  Varieties,    as  the  Seeds  o]f 
Land-Plants,    I  fhall  prcfcribe  the  following  Me- 
thod, which  may  be  ufeful  for  the  Tranfporting 
them  from  remote   Parts,    or  foreign  Countries, 
which  may  be  done  more  eafily  in  Seeds,  than  in 
iPlantis  already  grown. 

In  order  to  fave  the  Seeds  of  thefe  Plants,  we 
have  no  more  to  do,  than  to  follow  th^m  from  the 
JFIowcr  ^till  they  arc  ripe,  and  then  to  put  them  in 
;       ■  ■     ••      ^        earth 
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Eartlj^  and  Water,  to  prefervc  them  ffom  Vi^^ 
tation    the    Spring  foJlowing,    for  Nature    takeft 
that  Way,  and  in  this  there  is  no  Difficulty.     The 
Pats  and  Cajes  I  have  already  dircded,  are  proper 
to  put  them  in  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered  ;  theft 
ktthem  fink  or  fwim  in  the  Water  'till  the  Spring 
caufes  them  to  fprouc,  they  will  profpcr  with  lit- 
tle Attendance  ;  but,  indeed,  if  we  can  be  happ]f 
enough  to  meet  with  an  ingenious  Correfpondent 
in  any  Part  of  America^  where  the  Waters  io  ge- 
nerally are  adorned  with  beautiful  Plants^  we  muft 
contrive  fome  particular  Method.to  preferve  them 
Coring  their  Tranfportation  ;  and  for  their  Cul- 
ture when  we  receive  them,  fuch  as  putting  them 
(each  Sort  by  itfelf)  in  Bottles   of  Water  and 
Earth,   with  large  Mouths,    covered  only  with 
Linen  Cloth,   and  not  with  Corks,  which  would 
caufc  a  Ferment  in  the  Liquors ;  place  thofe  Bm- 
des  in  fome  Vcffcl  of  Water,   'till  they  can  be 
brought  to  us,  and  then  fow  them  in  the  Pott, 
prepared  as  I  have  already  direfted,  for  Plants  of 
this  Nature,  and  place  them  in  Hot  Bedsj  'till  the 
Weather  with  us  will  hearly  anfwer  the  Heat  of 
the  Climate  they  came  from.     At  the  gathering 
their  Seeds^  ftrid:  Obfervation  fhould  be  made  of 
the  Depth  of  Water  they  grow  in,  the  Situation, 
the  Quality  of  the  Soil  under  the  Water,   and 
whether  they  inhabit  running  or  Handing  Waters  ; 
and  above  all,  the  Tafte  of  the  Waters  they  grow 
IP,   whether  fait,    brackilh,    or  frefli,    Ihould  be 
obferved  :  By  fuch  Inftruftions,  I  think  it  will  be 
impoflible  to  fail  of  the  Succefs  we  dcfire. 

When  we  have  coJlefted  a  fufficient  Variety  of 
Waier-Piants  into  our  Gardens^  we  may  prepare 
to  difpofe  them  in  Clajfes^  and  range  the  feveral 
Tribes  in  proper  Order,  which  would  be  very 
nfeful  to  ftich  as  read  Leilnres  on  Plants  ;  for  in- 
deed, the  Want  of  fome  fuch  Way  as  this,  for  the 

cultivating 


iciilcivatin^  of  J^uticki  in  a^  narrow  Compai^  ^f 
ground,  has  given  the  Students  in  Bfitai^  the 
jgreaceft  Trool^e  m  ihdt  Studies,  and  has  k)een 
tfa€  Oocaihm  that  U^ater-Pianti  ar^  fo  little  I^oWA. 
The  moft  proper  Seafon  for  difpofing  ami  remov- 
iiig  tbem^  is  as  foon  as  they  are  out  of  Fb^m*, 
alid  die  LeaV^es.  begin  co  decay^  vHlikh  i^^  about  dke 
]BegiQnklg  of  Seflemhr  ^  their  ^ims  or  Mfymdkes 
p\i&  then  be  cut  off  near  the  Root^  and  their 
R^ts  planted  at  due  DiftaiKesi  m  ^  P9U  ^r 
Cif^i  alrisady  defcribed. 

Tht  H^Mir-^lMlie^  which  I  fo  mueh  cpmmetid 
for  their  Beaut^f  1  are  of  feveial  Kinds)  the  DoMe 
fFbite^  the  fmgle  ff^e^  the  farge  ^k  Tttkikv 
flowering  Sort,  and  the  Jmall  Tellow.  And  be- 
fide  thefe,  I  have  heard  of  other  Sorts  of  them  in 
England^  but  have  not  yet  found  them  ;  the  large 
kinds  bloffom  in  June  and  July ;  that  with  the 
yellow  Flower  fomewhat  fooner  than  the  others  : 
Wc  may  find  them  in  quiet  Waters,  as  in  a  Pond 
at  the  Back  of  Twickenham,  where  I  have  gathered 
three  Sorts  •,  but  the  yellow  Sort  Specially,  is  very 
plentifully  in  the  River  ofThimes^  about  Brentford^ 
/  Inhere  there  are  many  other  pretty  Sprts  of  tf^afer-' 
plants. 

In  the  Ditches  about  Lambitb,  and  near  the 
Neat'Houfe^y  Weftmmjhri  1  have  obferved  great 
Varieties  of  PFater-pluHts^  as  alfo  near  Hampftead^ 
and  upon  the  Banks  of  the  Thames^  over-againft 
Greenwich ;  but  I  am  told,  there  are  not  in  any 
J?lace  in  England,  fo  ipany  different  Species  as  in 
Camhridgejbire,  which  ^bounds  fo  much  in  curious 
Plants^  that  the  faqous  Mr.  Ray,  thought  k 
worth  his  while,  to  cpmpofe  a  Volume,  oh  pur* 
pofe  to  defcribe  the  Plants  ,pf  that  County  only* 
So  that  fuch  as  covet  to  propagate  JFater-Plants^ 
may  cafily  ftock  themfelves  with  Varieties  enough, 
Ifhich  I  ihall  n<:yer  belieye  are  leis  ufeful  gr  beau- 
tiful. 
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tiful,  becaufe  they  are  not  fo  high-priced,  as  ibany 
others.  - 

I  fhall  now  fay  little  more  upon  this  Head,  an- 
lefs  it  be,  that  we  muft  fhelter  fuch  Water  PUmU 
as  we  receive  from  foreign  Parts,  in  the  Gr^^ 
Houfey  during  the  Winter  -,  for  it  may  be,  in  thU; 
Seafon  they  will  flower  with  us  ;  if  they,  like  the 
Exotick  Land'Plants^  preferve  fo  far  their  natiUal 
Seafon  of  Growth,  that  they  will  only  fprout  in 
the  Spring-Tkne  of  their  native  Countries.  Dur- 
ing their  Confinement  in  the  Houfe,  they  muft 
be  often  refi-efliM  with  Water,  fomewhat  warmed 
by  the  Heat  of  Horfe-Dung^  or  the  Sutiy  and  al- 
lowed as  much  Air  as  pollible. 


OF 
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GREEN-HOUSE, 

AND 

ExoTicK     Plants. 


c  HA  p.   I. 

Of  the  Green-Houfe,  or  Confervatory;  with 

DireSions  for  /owing  Exotick  Seeds,  and 

the  beji  Method  of  gathering  them  Abroad 

for    T'ranfportation^     and  the   Manner  of 

packing  them  up. 

IS  there  is  nothing  more  difficult  in 
the  Management  ot  Exotick  Plants^ 
than  the  right  underftanding  of  the 
Confervatory y  wTiere  they  are  to  ftand 
in  the  Winter ^  fo  I  think  it  neceffary 
in  this  Chapter  to  prefcribe  fuch  Rules  for  the 
building  and  ordering  of  Green-Houfes^  as  I  have 
found  to  forward  the  Welfare  of  Plants^  and  as 


yet  have  been  but  little  regarded  or  underftood 
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The  Green- Houfes^  as  they  are  commonly  biiilt^ 
fcrvc  more  for  Ornament  than  Ufe  ;  their  Situa- 
tion to  receive  the  Soutb-Sun^  k  the  GAly  Tiling 
dut  fcem*  to  be  r^ardcd  tawarda  the  HwltH  «? 
die  Plants  they  are  to  0ielter?  It  is  rare  ta  &bA 
one  amon^  them  that  will  keep  a  Pla^U  weR  in  cfce 
VFuUer^  either  by  reafon  of  their  Situation  iq  mojjl 
Places,  their  want  of  Glajj^s  enough  in  the  Front  i 
die  Difproportion  of  the  Room  within  them  ;  ai^ 
fometimes,  where  it  happens  that  a  Green-Hmfe 
has  been  well  confidered  in  thcfe  Points,  all  is  con- 
founded by  the  Flues  under  it,  which  convey  the 
Heat  fron  the  Staves. 

From  the  Experience  therefore  that  I  have  kad! 
in  the  Culture  of  feveral  Thoufands  of  Exotick 
Plants  in  different  Kinds  of  Cpnfervatories,  I  fhall 
venture  to  give  my  Sentiments  of  the  Matter. 

Befides  what  i^  commonly,  called  a  GreenrHttf^fi 
it  has  been  cuftomary  to  provide  Glafs-Cajbs  of 
feveral  Kinds*  and  Stoves^  for  the  Prefervaticai 
of  Plants  brought  from  different  Countries  ;  but 
I  now  find  they  are  fo  many  unnecefliary  Expcn- 
c€S)  unlefs  in  (he  Cafe  of  fome  Plants^  which  ar«i 
brought  from  the  hottefl  Climates  :  A  good  Gteen^ 
f^oufe^  well  contrived,  will  do  all  that  is  required 
for  the  WeMare  of  nrroft  Plants  in  the  Winter  :  It 
iijay  be  fo  order'd  as  to  fhelter  at  one  time  Orange 
Trees  J  Plants  from  the  Cape  cf  Gsod  Hope^  ^t?3f  i- 
nia^  Carolina^  and  indeed  fuch  as  grow  within  ttn 
Pegr^es  of  tlv^  Line.  I  muft  coafefs,  when  I  was 
fifft  acquainted  with  Jioes^  Indian  Ftgs^  and  fuch 
Uke  Plants,^  I  thought  they  could  never  havf .  lieas 
enough,  and  deftroyed  many  by  that  toocotmnott 
KotioA :  I  could  hardly  venture  them  out  cf  Hat 
Beds  in  the  moft  extreme  Heats  of  the  Summer  ^ 
and  in  the  IVinter  they  were  half  roafted  with  thd 
£]i)terraneous  Fires  I  had  made  under  the  Glal^ 
Ckfes  where  they  ftood. 

But 
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-  But  the  great  Inconveniencies  I  Found  hy  that 
Praftice,  piJt  me  upon  making  other  Tryals ;  I 
was  foon  convinced  they  would  live  in  the  opca 
Air  in  the  Summer ;   and  I  found,  that  by  bring* 
ing  them  acquainted  with  it  in  that  Seafon,  they 
fc^ecame   o^ore  hardy    to   refift   the  Cold  of  the 
fVinter\   they  were  then  vigorous  and  healthful 
and  \  had  no  more  to  do  in  th^  moft  rigorous 
Seaibn3,  but  to  keep  them  from  the  Frofts,  audi 
fo  to  difpofc  the   Ccmfirvatoryj  that  when  they 
came  to  be    fliut  up   in  fevere  Weather,    there 
might  be  Air  enough  enclosed  in  the  Houfe  C9 
circulate  freely  about  the  Ptat/is^  and  dry  upithofe 
Damps  which  are,    at  fuch   Times,  apt  to  rife 
from  the  Moifture  of  the  Pots  of  Earth ;  for  thofc 
Damps  I  found  conKm^ily  had  the  word  Eflfeds 
upon  PlanSSy  by  bringing  Mouldinefs  upon  their 
Leaves  or  Stalks,     which   always  rotted  them, 
unkfs  timely  prevented.     To  corred   thefe,    as 
well  as  prevent  the  Frofts  from  geting  into  the 
Houfe  in  very  violent  Seafons,  I  made  ufe  of  4 
litde  Charcoal  Bre^  after  it  burnt  clear,  and  had 
done  fmoaking,    which  I  hung  up  between  the 
Windows  and  the  PlanU.     One  of  thefe  Fir« 
would  keep  the  Air  in  the  Houfe  warm  and  dry 
for  about  Twenty-four    Hours,    without   renew- 
ing ;  and  thb  Method  I  found  had  a  much  bet- 
ter Efied  upon  the  Plants  than  the  fubterraneoiis 
FtreSy    which  commonly  raisM  Damps,   crack*d 
the  Pa0age  of  the  Flues  where  it  run,    and  often 
fiU'd  the  Houfe   with  SnKxik,    which  is  a  great 
Enemy  to  Pl^iSy  efpecially  the  Suvioak  of  the  &4- 

Now  although  I  found  fo  much  Benefit  by 
Charcoal  RreSj  that  in  the  hardeft  Winter  I  dw 
not  lofe  one  PAiir/,  yet  even  thoie  Fires  are  i^t 
without  their  Inconveniencies ;  where  there  afc 
many  Qf  ct^ti)^  x3^  avfi.  fQ  fuffocating  that  &ve- 

ral 
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ral  Men  have  been  choaked  by  them  upon*  goiflg 
into  the  Places  where  they  have  been  burning; 
and  if  they  be  not  made  to  burn  clear,  before 
they  are  put  into  a  Houfe,  the  Sparks  will  fly  in 
fuch  great  Numbers,  from  the  burning  Coals,  that 
the  Houfe  would  be  in  Danger  from  them  of  be- 
ing fet  on  Fire. 

Thefe  Inconveniencies  indeed  are  enough  tcr 
leflen  our  Efteem  for  Charcoal  Fires  ;  but  it  de- 
pends upon  the  Care  of  the  Gardener  that  hearoids 
thofe  Dangers,  by  putting  into  his  Green- Houfe 
only  a  fmall  Fire  or  two,  in  Proportion  to  the  Big- 
nefs  of  the  Houfe,  and  by  taking  Care  when  he 
puts  them  in,  that  they  are  rather  declining^  than 
increafing  in  their  Heat. 

Since  I  have  feen  fome  of  the  new-invented 
Chimneys  fo  judicioufly  improved  by  my  learned 
and  ingenious  Friend  Dr.  Defagtiliers^  F.  R.  S. 
I  am  of  Opinion,  that  nothing  can  be  contrived 
more  for  our  Purpofe  of  preferving  Plants  in  the 
Winter  from  Frofts  and  Damps,  than  one  of 
them  plac'd  artificially  in  fome  Part  of  a  Green^ 
Houfe  ;  they  will  afford  us  all  that  we  can  defire 
from  an  artificial  Heat,  for  the  Welfare  of  E^o- 
tick  Plants^  without  any  Inconvenience  attending 
them  ;  and  neither  the  Trouble  nor  the  Expencc 
of  Firing  will  be  near  fo  great  as  in  the  prepa- 
ring of  the  other  Fires  I  have  mentioned  •,  and 
the  Expence  perhaps  not  exceed  the  Charge  fome 
have  been  at  in  making  and  continually  repairing 
StoveSj  which  are  frequently  out  of  Order,  be- 
fides  the  double  Advantage  we  may  have  from 
one  of  them,  by  fetting  it  up  in  fome  Room 
joining  to  the  Green-Houfe^  where  although  a 
Fire  may  be  kept  conftantly,  yet  the  Heat  may 
be  let  into  or  kep  out  of  the  Green-Houfe  at 
pleafure  •,  and  that  in  fuch  Proportions,  as  to 
make  the  Air  in  the  Confervatorj  equal  to  the 

Warmth 
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Warmth  of  any  Climate  we  have  a  mind  to  imi- 
tate, which  we  may  judge  of,  by  placing  a  Ther- 
mometer  in  fome  Part  of  the  Green-Houfe :  By 
Means  of  this  Invention,  the  Air  in  the  Houfe 
will  be  put  in  Motion,  kept  dry  and  warm,  and 
correft  the  Damps  ;  the  Houfe  will  be  replenifli*d 
with  frefli  Air,  as  we  fee  Occafion  ;  there  will  be 
no  Danger  of  Smoke,  or  the  Charge  of  frequent 
Repairs  :  So  chatconfidering  all  thefe  Excellencies, 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Invention  can  exceed 
this  for  the  Prefervation  of  Exolick  Plants  in  the 
Winter.  We  may  fee  a  farther  Account  of  thefe 
Chimnies  in  the  Book  publiflied  by  Dr.  DefagulierSy 
cali'd.  Fires  improved. 

From  hence  we  may  judge  that  a  good  Green- 
Houfe  ought  to  be  fituated  upon  the  dry  eft  Ground, 
to  be  as  free  from  Damps  as  poflible  \  we  ought 
alfo  to  provide  fubftantially  for  the  keeping  out  of 
Cold,  and  yet,  upon  Occafion,  to  let  in  Air  free- 
ly, but  chiefly  to  contrive  that  the  Front  of  the 
Houfe  be  fo  difpos'd,  that  nothing  may  obftruft 
the  Paflage  of  the  Sun's  Rays  in  the  Winter  into 
the  Houfe. 

I  fuppofe  every  one  will  allow,  that  the  South 
AfpeSi  is  the  beft  for  a  Grcen-Houfe^  as  it  will  in 
that  Expofure  receive  the  Sun  for  the  greateft  Part 
of  the  Day  ;  but  in  cafe  that  cannot  be  had  with 
Conveniency,  the  South-Weft  Afpe5t  is  next  to  be 
coveted.  I  think  it  would  be  pleafant,  as  well  as 
beneficial  to  PlantSy  if  the  Confervatory  was  always 
join'd  to  the  Dwelling-Houfe :  Can  there  be  any 
thing  more  agreeable  in  the  Winter^  than  to  have 
a  View  from  a  Parlour  or  Study^  through  Ranges 
of  Orange-Trees^  and  curious  Plants  of  foreign 
Countries,  bloffoming,  and  bearing  Fruity  when 
our  Gardens  without  Doors  are,  as  it  were,  in  a 
State  of  Death,  and  to  walk  among  thofe  Curiofi- 
ties  of  Nature  as  in  the  moft  temperate  Climate, 

Part  IV.  Z  without 
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without  any  Scnfe  of  the  Froft  or  pinching  CoW 
that  reigns  Abroad  ?  And  befides,  there  is  thi§ 
Convenience  in  the  joining  the  Confervatory  to  the 
Houfe,  that  in  cold  Weather,  we  may  go  into  it 
without  letting  in  the  cold  Air,  or  blighting  Winds 
from  Abroad,  which  would  injure  the  Plants. 

The  Situation  of  the  Green- Houfe  being  thus 
fix'd  upon,  the  Proportions  of  the  Building  muft 
next  be  confider'd,  and  that  chiefly  in  relation  to 
the  Heighth  and  Breadth  of  the  Room  ;  for  the 
Length  of  the  Green-Houfi  may  be  more  or  lefs,  ac- 
cording to  the  Fancy  of  the  Owner :  But  for  the 
better  Admiflion  of  the  Sun's  Rays  to  pafs  all  over 
the  Houfe,  the  Breadth  of  it  fliould  not  be  more 
than  the  Height  from  the  Floor  to  the  Ceiling, 
which  may  be  from  ten  to  eighteen  Foot. 

The  Walls  toward  the  North  and  the  Eaft^ 
muft  be  of  a  good  Thicknefs,  but  the  Front  to- 
wards the  South  fhould  be  all  of  Glafs^  excepting 
a  low  Wall  about  a  Foot  high  from  the  Ground ; 
there  ought  to  be  no  Peers  of  Brickwork  in  the 
glazed  PaFt,  for  they  caft  more  Shade  into  the 
Houfe,  in  Proportion  to  their  Bignefs,  than  it  can 
receive  Light  through  the  Glafs  ;  and  every  one 
that  underftands  Exotick  Plants^  I  am  fure  will  al- 
low, that  they  fhould  have  all  the  Advantage  of 
the  Sun's  Rays  in  the  Winter,  that  they  can  pof- 
fibly  receive  ;  and  for  this  End,  it  would  be  ufe- 
ful  in  the  colder  Parts  of  England^  to  build  the 
Front  of  the  Green-Houfe  in  a  Sweep,  after  the 
Fafhion  of  a  Semicircle,  which  would  then  receive 
the  Rays  of  the  Sun  from  the  Time  of  its  rifing 
'till  it  fets. 

The  Glafs  in  the  Front,  whether  it  be  in  Safi)es 
or  CafementSy  muft  be  fo  contrived,  that  it 
may  either  be  made  to  Aide  quite  below,  or  a- 
bove  the  Frames,  or  to  be  taken  away  as  there 

is 
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k  Occafion  to  give  Air  to  the  Plants^  which  for 
about  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  after  they  are 
fet  into  the  Houfe,  and  as  long  before  the  Plants 
come  Abroad,  fhould  be  quite  open,  Night  and 
t)ay,  if  the  Frofts  or  blighting  Winds  are  not 
Abroad ;  but  at  other  Times,  while  the  Plants  are 
within  Doors,  all  the  Glafs  Ihould  be  put  up,  and 
only  opened  with  Difcretion  in  the  Day-time  to  air 
the  Plants :  The  Sajhes  or  Cafements  being  open'd 
more  or  lefs,  in  Proportion  as  the  Weather  is  cold 
or  warm,  and  fhould  be  always  (hut  clofe  again 
before  the  Sun  is  off  the  Houfe,  that  the  Air  in 
it  may  keep  warm  till  the  next  Day,  Some  have 
praftifed  with  good  Succefs,  to  lay  the  Windows 
of  their  Confervatories  floping  about  Ten  Inches  \ 
but  as  far  as  I  have  experienced,  they  will  do  as 
well  upright.  The  Door  fhould  be  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Front,  and  at  leafl  Four  Foot  wide,  to 
admit  large  Plants  \  it  fhould  be  glazed  like  the 
Windows. 

To  thefe  we  muft  provide  flrong  Shutters,  at 
leaft  an  Inch  thick,  which  in  the  Winter-time 
fhould  be  fhut  every  Night  for  fear  of  Frofts,  and 
alfo  in  extraordinary  cold  Weather,  when  violent 
Winds  blow  right  againft  the  Houfe.     ^ 

For  the  better  Security  of  the  Plants  from 
Cold,  a  Place  for  the  laying  up  the  Gardener^ 
Tools  may  be  built  at  the  Back  of  the  Green-^ 
Houfe,  and  over  it  a  Fruitery,  or  Seed-Room  5  or 
in  lieu  of  the  latter,  fill  the  Roof  full  of  dry 
Straw. 

The  beft  Pavement  is  that  made  with  Square 
TileSy  which  fuck  up  Wet  quickly,  and  never 
fweat,  as  Marble,,  or  fuch  kind  of  hard  Stone 
ufually  does :  And  for  the  Lining  of  the  Walls^ 
nothing  is  preferable  to  the  Dutch  glazed  Ttles^ 
which  are  foon  warmed  with  the  Sun,  and  reflect 
a  great  Heat  into  the  Houfe. 

Z  2  A  Green^ 
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A  Green-Houfe  being  built  anfwerablc  to  thefe 
Direftions,  after  it  is  well  dryed,  may  receive 
Plants  into  it ;  but  nothing  injures  them  more, 
than  to  fet  them  in  a  damp  Houfe.  In  the  placing 
them  in  the  Houfe,  we  muft  obferve  the  follow- 
ing Particulars. 

It  is  commonly  praftifed  to  provide  Rows  of 
Shelves  placed  one  higher  than  the  other,  from  the 
Eaft  to  the  IFeJi  End  of  the  Houfe  ;  thefe  fhould 
be  made  to  hold  as  many  Pots  with  Plants,  as  will 
fill  up  about  One  fourth  of  the  Space  in  the  Houfe, 
leaving  the  reft  for  Air,  to  circulate  about  the 
PlantSj  when  they  come  to  be  fhut  up  clofe  in 
Frofty  Weather:  For  if  the  Houfe  was  to  be 
crpwded  with  Plants  in  the  Winter j  their  too  great 
Numbers  would  create  Damps,  by  condenfing  the 
Air  in  the  Houfe  ;  but  a  Quantity  of  Plants  pro- 
portionable to  the  Space  of  the  Houfe,  as  I  have 
already  hinted,  cannot  over-power  the  Air  in  it, 
fo  far  as  to  produce  thofe  Damps.  It  is  obferv- 
able.  That  in  Countries  which  abound  in  Wood, 
great  Rains  are  very  frequent,  which  feems  to  in- 
form us,  that  the  cold  Nature  of  the  many  Trees 
there  growing,  and  alfo  the  Coldnefs  of  the  Earth 
under  the  Trees,  condenfe  the  Air,  and  by  that 
means  breed  Rain  more  than  other  Places  that  are 
not  over-burthen'd  with  Woods. 

In  the  difpofing  of  the  Shelves  in  the  Green^ 
Houfe^  I  allow  One  third  of  the  Floor  for  them 
to  ftand  upon;  One  third  from  the  firft  Shelf 
to  the  Windows,  and  as  much  from  the  laft  Shelf 
to  the  Back  of  the  Houfe  ;  fo  that  we  may  walk 
round  the  Plants^  which  being  placed  in  the  mid- 
dle Line  of  the  Houfe,  are  fafe  from  the  extreme 
Cold,  which  is  generally  nearer  the  Walls  or 
Glades. 

-    Between  the  Windows  and  the  firft  Shelf,  at 

one  End  of  the  Houfe,  fliould  be  built  the  Chimney 

.  .     ~  for 
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.  for  warming  the  Air,  and  the  Heat  made  to  come 
from  it  into  the  Houfe,  about  a  Foot  above  the 
Floor,  which  will  rife  afterwards,  and  fpread  it- 
felf  over  the  w;hole.  Near  the  Place  where  this 
Heat  comes  in,  place  the  moft  tender  PlantSy  and, 
by  degrees  at  greater  Diftance  from  it,  the  moft 
hardy.  We  may  beft  judge  of  the  Nature  and 
Temper  of  the  Plants^  by  confulting  what  Cli- 
mates they  were  brought  from  :  As  for  Example  ; 
Thofe  which  come  froni  Countries  near  the  Line, 
muft  have  the  warmeft  Place ;  if  they  grow  on 
this  Side  the  Line,  their  Spring  begins  about  the 
fame  Time  with  ours  -,  but  if  they  were  brought 
from  the  South-Side  of  the  Line,  then  their  Spring 
begins  about  Augujl.  All  Plants  of  the  Cape  of 
Good-Hope^  and  other  Parts  beyond  the  Line^  fuch 
as  Ahes  of  thofe  Countries,  Ficotdes^  and  fuch 
like,  flourifti  moft  with  us  from  Augujl^  'till  the 
End  of  November^  'till  the  Cold  of  our  Winter 
checks  their  Growth. 

All  feedling  Plants  from  hot  Countries,  which 
we  raife  in  the  Spring  upon  Hot-Beds^  ihouXd  be 
ufed  to  the  Air  as  much  as  poffible,  when  they  are 
once  come  up  -,  for  elfe  they  will  hardly  ftand  the 
Winter^  though  they  are  fet  in  the  warmeft  Part 
of  the  Green-Houfe  ;  but  there  will  be  little  Dan- 
ger of  lofmg  any  of  them,  after  they  have  been 
preferved  Twelve  Months,  and  have  had  the  Tryal 
of  all  our  Seafons. 

I  obferve.  That  the  Plants  which  I  have  raifed 
from  Seeds  brought  from  Jamaica^  Barbadoes^ 
St.  ChriJiopher^Sy  and  from  others  of  the  Carribbee- 
IJlandsy  are  the  moft  tender  and  hard  to  be  kept  : 
But  I  am  perfuaded,  a  Houfc  built  after  the  Man- 
ner I  have  direfted,  with  the  Addition  of  one 
of  the  Chimneys  I  mention,  would  keep  them,  or 
almoft  any  other,  with  very  little  Trouble. 

Z  3  "  plants 
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Plants  from  China  are  indifferently  hardy,  a$ 
well  as  thofe  from  Perfta  \  and  I  find  that  moft 
of  thofe  brought  us  from  the  North  c£  Carolina 
and  Virginia y  whofe  Seafons  are  but  a  little  ear- 
lier than  ours,  and  the  Difference  of  Latitude  not 
more  than  Twenty-five  Degrees  South  from  London^ 
may   be  naturalized,    without  Difficulty,  to  our 
Climate,  after  they  have  been  fhelterM  for  two  or 
three  Winters  with  us  ;  witnefs  that  Wildernefs  of 
^xotick  Plants^  which  that  wife  Encourager  of  Na- 
tural Learning,  Dr.  Compton\,  late  Bilhop  of  Lon- 
don^  caufed  to  be  planted  in  his  Garden  at  Fulbamy 
^nd  have  profper'd  fo  well  without  Shelter  for  fe- 
yeral  Years. 

The  Time  for  fetting  Exotick  Plants^  into  the 
Houfe,  is  about  the  fecond  Week  in  September  \ 
and  the  Middle  of  My?,  if  the  Frofts  are  pafs'd, 
jthey  are  commonly  brought  out  of  the  Houfe  : 
But  altho*  this  is  become  a  general  RuleCii^  ^  man- 
ner) among  the  Gardeners^  we  muft  yet  take  this 
Caution  with  us,  that  all  Plants  are  not  alike  ten- 
der ;  Orange-Tree^^    and  mofl  Plants  of  Virginia 
^nd  Carolina^  are  indeed,  rightly  fet  in  and  out  of 
the  Green-Houfe  at  thofe  Times ;  but  Myrtles  may 
come  abroad  fooner  by  fifteen  Days,  and  remain 
out  of  Doors  'till  the  Middle  ofOSfober.     Again, 
jiloes  Ihould  not  be  brought  out  of  the  Houfe  till 
the  firft  Week  in  June^  and  fet  in  again  about  the 
laft  Week  of  Juguji  ;  and  fuch  Plants  as  live  neareft 
the  Line,  ihould  yet  he  more  confin'd  to  the  Houfe, 
than  any  I  have  yet  mentioned  :  But  concerning  the 
houfing  and  bringing  abroad  of  all  Sorts  oi  Exo* 
tick  Plants^  we  muft  be  fure  to  obferve  this  general 
Rule,  i.  e.  That  they  mufl  be  perfeftly  free  from 
Wet  Qn  their  Leave3  and  Branches,  when  they  are 
fqt  into  the  |ioufe ;  ?nd  we  muft  always  bring 
them  abroad,  if  pofTible,  with  tl^e  Advantage  of  ^ 
geptle  Shower  to  walh  and  rcfrefh  their  Leaves. 
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It  next  follows,  that  I  defcribe  the  Manner  of 
railing  Exotick  Plants  from  Seeds^  and  that  Ihould 
be  done  in  this  Manner  :  When  by  Means  of  Cor- 
refpondents  in  foreign  Countries,  or  the  Help  of 
curious  Perfons  at  Home,  who  have  by  their  In- 
duftry  coUefted  the  Seeds  of  Foreign  Novelties,  wc 
ajre  provided  with  a  Collection  of  Seeds  from  any 
Hot  Country,  we  muft  prefently  prepare  a  Hot -Bed 
for  them ;  and  while  it  is  fettling  itfelf  for  Ufe, 
fow.  the  Seeds  in  Pots  feparately,  marking  every 
Sort,  that,  when  they  begin  to  come  up,  we  may 
the  better  know  what  we  are  to  expeft.  When 
they  have  made  their  firft  Leaves^  plant  them  out 
in  other  Pots^  and  give  them  a  frefti  Bed^  when  the 
firft  is  cool,  and  as  foon  as  the  fecond  begins  to 
decay,  ufe  them  to  the  Air  in  the  Day-time,  to 
harden  them  for  the  Winter :  If  by  Chance  all  the 
Seeds  we  fow  do  not  come  up,  keep  the  Pots  they 
were  fown  in  'till  the  Spring  following  in  the  Green- 
Houfe  \  for  many  Seeds  will  lye  in  the  Ground  till 
the  fecond  Year  without  fprouting,  as  I  have  often 
found,  and  they  always  prove  to  be  Trees. 

And  that  we  may  with  the  more  Certainty  pro- 
pagate fuch  Exotick  Plants  from  Seeds^  I  think  it 
may  not  be  amifs  to  confider.  the  moft  proper  Me- 
thod of  gathering  them  in  foreign  Countries,  and 
packing  them  up  for  Tranfportation,  that  what 
Seeds  we  receive  from  Abroad,  may  not  lofe  their 
Germinative  Faculty  before  they  come  to  us,  or  be 
deftroyed  by  Infers,  which  often  happens. 

I  would  advife  then,  that  all  Seeds  gathered 
Abroad,  which  are  defigned  for  Tranfportation, 
but  efpecially  if  they  are  to  undergo  a  long  Voyage, 
fliould  be  cut  from  the  Plants  with  Part  of  the 
Branch  they  grow  upon,  a  little  before  they  are 
going  to  flied  or  drop  from  the  Plants^  ahd  in  that 
Manner  laid  in  the  Sun  to  dry  thoroughly,  before 
we  pfFer  to  pack  them  up,  for  the  kaft  Moifture 
2  4  will 
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will  rot  the  Seeds :  All  Beans^  Peafe^  and  codded 

Fruits  fhould  remain  in  their  Seed-Vejfelsj  whick 

will  afford  them  fome  Nourifliment,  and  prefcrvc 

them  from  the  Injury  of  the  Sea-Air,    which  is 

pernicious  to  Land-Plants.     Fruits^  fuch  as  have 

a  Pulp  or  Flejh  over  their  Seed^  fhould  be  dry*d, 

if  poffible,  with  their  Flejh^  and  the  Stalk  or  Part 

of  the  Branch  they  grew  upon  adhering  to  them ; 

for  Nature   has  provided  proper   Coverings  for 

every  Seed  to  defend  it  from  Injuries,  and  for  its 

Nourifhment  'till  it  is  fit  for  the  Ground  :  At  the 

Gathering  of  every  Seed^  Notice  fhould  be  taken 

of  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation,  whether  Sandy  Loam^ 

Clay  or  Rocky  ;  the  Side  or  Top  of  a  Hill,  whether 

boggy  Ground,  either  expos'd  to  the  Sun>  or  in 

fhady  Places,  if  under  Trees  or  in  Plains ;  this  is 

fo  very  material,  that  I  know  fome  Plants  will  not 

grow  any  where  but  in  Woods,  and  there  only, 

under  particular  kinds  of  Trees ;   as  fonie  of  the 

Orchis  Kinds  for  Example,  which  I  have  often  try'd 

to  propagate  in  my  Garden  to  little  Purpofe.  When 

a  fufHcient  Colleftion  of  Seeds  is  gathered,  and  well 

dry'd,  put  each  Sort  by  itfelf  into  Paper,  with  its 

Defcription,    Time    of  Flowering,    the  common 

Names  they  bear  among,  the  Country  People,  and 

the  Ufe  they  make  of  each  Kind  \  then  put  the 

Papers  clofe  together  into  Glafs-VefTels,  or  Stone 

or  Earthen  Pots  well    glaz'd,    and  flopM  down 

clofe,  with  Pitch  or  Rozin  melted  over  the  Corks 

or  Stopples ;    Thefe  being  fo  ordered,  fhould  be 

put  into  a  Box,  filling  up  the  Spaces  between  them 

with  dry  Sand  ;  and  then  after  the  Box  is  well  fe- 

cured,  fet  it  in  fome  dry  Place  of  the  Ship. 

The  fmallefl  kinds  of  Seeds,  and  fuch  as  are  of 
the  leafl  Subflance,  fhould  be  put  into  dry  Sand, 
in  feparate  Parcels,  according  to  their  Kinds  -,  for 
otherwife  they  would  fhrink  for  want  of  Air,  which 
they  fhould,    as  much  as  poQible,   be   debarr'd 

from 
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from  while  they  are  upon  the  Sea,  All  bulbous 
Roots  (hould  be  taken  out  of  the  Ground  when 
their  Flawer-Stalks  begin  to  decay ;  and  when 
they  are  well  dryed,  may  be  packed  up  with  dry 
Sand,  in  Glafs  or  Stone  Veffels. 

But  if  it  could  be  compafs'd  to  fend  over  Plants 
already  growing,  plant  them  four  or  five  Inches 
afurKler  in  Boxes,  having  firft  pruned  off  their 
Branches ;  between  them  plant  the  bulbous  Roots, 
and  over  the  whole  fprihkle  fome  Seeds  of  the 
fmalleft  Kinds,  and  then  make  a  Cover  of  Hoops 
or  Lattice-Work,  to  put  over  the  Box,  which 
will  defend  the  Plants  while  they  are  at  Sea  from 
the  RatSy  and  give  a  free  PafTage  for  the  Air 
and  Sun  to  come  at  the  Plants,  And  to  be  yef 
more  certain  of  their  Welfare,  an  Outfidc  Cafe 
of  Boards  nail'd  clofe  together,  may  be  made  to 
put  over  the  Box  in  hard  Weather,  to  defend 
the  Plants  from  the  Sea- Water:  Thefe  Boxes 
fhould  not  be  very  deep,  left  they  hold  the  Wet 
too  long  about  the  Roots  of  the  Plants :  To  avoid 
which,  there  fhould  be  Holes  at  the  Bottom  for 
the  free  Paflage  of  the  Water,  which  the  Plants 
fhould  have  in  fmall  Quantities  when  the  Earth 
begins  to  dry,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  in  Twen- 
ty-lour Hours  in  fome  Climates,  and  not  in  Three 
or  Four  Days  in  others.  Plants  pack'd  in  this 
Manner,  fhould  ftand  upon  Deck  if  pofTible. 

Thus  having  laid  down  the  general  Rules  for 
the  Ordering  of  a  Green-Houfe^  and  the  Plants  to 
be  fhelter'd  in  it,  I  fhall  in  the  next  Place  proceed 
to  give  particular  Direftions  for  the  Culture  of 
fuch  Kinds  of  Exatick  Plants^  as  merit  the  molt 
of  our  Pains  and  Admiration. 
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CHAP.    11. 

©/•  ORANGE  and  LEMON-TREES, 

and  their  Culture. 

SHERE  is  little  DifFerence  in  the 
Manner  of  ordering  the  Orange  and 
Lemon-Trees ;  .and  feeing  that  thcfc 
Kinds  of  Plants  are  fo  beautiful  in 
every  Refpeft,  as  to  merit  an  univer- 
ial  Efteem,  I  ihall,  therefore,  be  more  curious  to 
lay  down  fuch  Rules  for  their  Management,  as 
may  every  Way  contribute  to  their  Improvement ; 
and  firft  of  Orange-Stocks^  which  are  brought  from 
Genoay  and  other  Foreign  Parts. 

The  moft  proper  Seafon  for  the  Importatiorl  of 
Orange-Stocks  into  England^  is  in  February ;  fo  that 
at  leaft  there  fhould  be  a  Fortnight  in  that 
Month  to  prepare  them  for  Growth,  that  their 
Shoots  may  be  vigorous  and  ftrong  the  fucceeding 
Summer.  When  we  receive  them  from  Abroad, 
they  have  very  few  Roots  and  Branches  •,  and  as 
they  have  commonly  been  laid  up  in  that  Con- 
dition, in  dry  Boxes  for  fomc  Time  before  we 
receive  them,  they  require  no  fmall  Care  to  re- 
cover them  from  their  Lethjirgy.  I  firft  advifc 
that  they  be  laid  upon  wet  Mofs,  in  fome  large 
Room,  where  they  jnay  have  the  Advantage  of 
as  much  Air  from  Abroad  as  may  be  (provided  it 
be  not  too  (harpj  in  the  Day-time  only  for  about 
.a  Weejc  ;  this  Method,  if  they  are  tum'd  once  in 
tvyreive  flours,  will  recover  their  flirunfe  Veffcls,, 
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and  fwdl  their  Bark ;  then  their  Roots  muft  be 
examined,  and  their  wounded  and  dead  Parts  cut 
off  w^th  a  very  (harp  Knife  ;  and  of  the  Earth 
about  them,  if  they  have  any,  very  little  taken 
away ;  their  fmall  remaining  Tops  muft  likewife 
be  pruned  off,  leaving  only  fuch  Shoots  as  are  vigo- 
rous about  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  all  the 
Wounds  of  them  clofely  plaiftered  over  with  foft 
Wax :  In  this  State  their  Roots  muft  be  laid  in 
River  or  Pond  Water  for  about  twelve  Hours, 
and  fet  to  drain  for  about  half  an  Hour  after  they 
are  taken  out,  before  they  a^re  planted. 

The  Pots  for  thefe  Stocks,  muft  be  juft  big 
enough  to  admit  of  two  Inches  thick  of  the  folr 
lowing  Earth  on  every  Side  their  Roots,  and  no 
more,  left  the  Warmth  of  the  Hot-Bed  they  are 
to  be  fet  into,  has  not  Strength  enough  to  reach 
them,  and  make  them  ftrike,  for  s  the  Hot-Bed 
muft  be  ycry  moderate  and  gentle,  left  the  Roots 
are  fcorched,  and  then  i,t  will  be  to  litde  Purpofe 
ever  to  attempt  the  Recpvery  of  the  Plants. 

The  Earth  which  I  have  made  ufe  of  with  Sqcr 
pefs,  was  one  third  Part  of  rotted  Wood,  one 
third  of  frefh  fandy  Loam,  and  as  much  Melon 
Earth,  well  mixed  and  fifted  together  ;  this  Soil 
I  always  found  to  make  my  Trees  profper,  and 
produce  excellent  Fruit. 

The  Stock3  being  in  this  State,  their  Pots 
/hould  be  fet  upon  a  Hot-Bed^  prepared  as  di- 
refted  in  Chap,  I.  pf  the  Kitchen-Garden^  when 
the  great  Heat  is  paft,  after  the  whole  Surface 
of  the  Bed  is  cover'd  with  Mold,  to  prevent  the 
Steam  pf  the  Dung  rifing  ^nd  annpying  the 
plants. 

This  Bed  fhould  be  ipade  under  a  warm  Wall, 
and  fheltered  from  the  cold  Air  with  Glafs  on  the 
Sides,  and  on  the  Top:  The  Plants  being  thqs 
prepargd  for  Gro]yt}i,  fnuft  be  moderately  watered 
^    • .  -  about 
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about  once  a  Week  till  y^ri/ ;  and  then,  if  the 
Weather  be  very  warm,  every  third  Day.  It 
is  alfo  to  be  obfervM,  That  at  all  fuch  Times  a^ 
the  Sun  (hines  warm  upon  them,  their  Tops  muft 
be  fhaded  with  Mats^  left  the  tender  Shoots,  which 
begin  to  put  forth,  be  fcorch*d,  and  by  that  Means 
pcrifli. 

In  May^  when  their  Shoots  begin  to  fhoot  their 
Vigour,  it  will  be  neceflary  to  give  them  Air  by 
Degrees,  by  opening  the  Glaffes  towards  Sun-fet, 
if  the  Evenings  are  not  too  cold  ;  this,  if  it  be 
done  judicioufly,  will  contribute  to  ftrengthen 
them,  and  make  them  fhoot  green  and  healthy. 
During  the  Courfe  of  their  firft  Shoot,  they  muft: 
be  fhifted  every  fix  Weeks  at  leaft,  into  frefli  Hot^ 
Beds ;  but  as  foon  as  June  is  paft,  T  would  not  then 
advife  any  more  forcing,  but  rather  endeavour  to 
prevent  them  from  fetting  out  a  fecond  Shoot, 
by  expofing  them  at  large  to  the  open  Air,  in 
fome  Place  (haded  from  the  Sun^  where  they 
fhould  remain  till  the  firft  Week  in  September^ 
and  then  carried  into  the  Green-Houfe ;  at  which 
Time  three  or  four  Inches  of  the  Earth  on  the 
Top  of  their  Pots  fhould  be  carefully  taken  away, 
without  injuring  the  Roots,  and  as  much  frefh 
Mold  put  in   its  Place. 

The  Orange  Trees  being  thus  feated  in  their 
Winter  Habitation,  fhould  have  as  much  Air  as 
poflible,  allowed  them  Night  and  Day,  till  the 
latter  End  of  05lohr  \  the  Windows  of  the  Green* 
Houfe  fhould  never  be  fhul  during  that  Time,  un- 
lefs  the  Winds  or  Frofts  happen  to  be  very  fevere; 
and  in  the  following  Winter  Months,  when  the 
Weather  is  moderate,  no  Opportunity  fhould  be 
Jet  pafs  of  opening  the  Houfe. 

Thefe  Trees^  altho*  they  love  the  Shade,  yet 
quickly  perifh  if  they  have  much  Water  •,  let  them 
be  frequently  refrcflicd  with  it  a  little  at  a  Time, 
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left  too  much  Wet  about  their  Roots  chill  or 
rot  them,  and  deftroy  the  Plants.  I  find  that 
Sheep  or  Deer^s  Dung,  ftecp'd  in  the  Water  for 
Orange-Trees^  contributes  to  make  them  healthy. 
The  Effeft  which  violent  and  hafty  Waterings 
will  have  upon  thefe  Trees^  will  be,  that  the 
Leaves  turn  Yellow,  and  often  drop  ofFj  and 
above  all,  will  remain  for  a  Year  or  two  languifli- 
ing,  without  putting  forth  any  Shoots,  and  at 
Length  entirely  go  off.  Now  if  by  thefe,  or 
fome  better  Direftions,  a  Gardener  maintains  hi& 
new  Orange-Trees  in  good  Health,  till  the  latter 
End  of  February^  let  him  then  renew  the  Earth  as 
he  did  in  the  foregoing  Autumn^  and  trim  the 
Heads  of  his  Plants,  leaving  fix  Inches,  or  there- 
abouts, of  the  preceding  Summer  Shoots,  if  they 
be  ftrong,  br  lefs  in  Proportion,  as  they  are  other- 
wife,  plaiftering  the  Wounds  with  fofc  Wax,  as  I 
have  before  direfted  -,  they  will,  after  this  Opera- 
tion, foon  begin  to  fprout,  and  make  good  Shoots 
the  Summer  following,  if  they  are  difcreetly  made 
acquainted  with  the  external  Air,  before  they  are 
fct  out  of  the  Houfe. 

It  is  commonly  praftifed  to  bring  them  Abroad 
about  Mid-May^  efpecially  if  moderate  Rains  fall 
at  the  Time :  And  I  have  known  it  laid  down 
as  a  Rule,  to  fct  them  out  of  the  Houfe,  wheri 
the  Leaf  of  the  Mulberry-Tree  is  as  large  as  a 
Crowds  Foot,  which,  perhaps,  may  be  a  certain 
Sign  of  the  fettled  Temperature  of  the  Air.  I 
have  indeed  myfelf,  had  little  Regard  to  either  of 
thefe  Rules,  but  have  chiefly  trufted  to  the  Time 
of  the  New  Moon  in  May^  which  I  obferve  com- 
Inonly  brings  gentle  Showers,  and  warm  Wea- 
ther. 

^  For  the  Summer  Station  of  thefe  Trees^  it  is  ad- 
Vifable  to  provide  fome  fhady  Place  in  the  Garden^ 
cither  by  Fencing  it  in  with  Hedges  of  Dutch  Elm^ 

Hornbeam^ 
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HernV^anij  Holly^  or  Evergreen  Oah^  about  twelve 
or  fifteen  Foot  high,  or  elfe  to  clear  fome  Place 
in  a  Wildernefs  or  Wood  to  fet  them  in,,  fucb 
as  may  be  feen  at  the  Right  Honourable  the 
Earl  of  EJfex^s  at  Cajhiobury^  and  fome  other  Places ) 
for  in  fuch  Shelter  this  Plani  delights  exceedingly^ 
With  this  Way  of  Management  we  may  expe& 
handfome  Trees  in  three  Years  from  their  firft 
Planting,  minding  to  chanjge  their  Pots,  as  the 
Roots  increafe  in  Bignefs ;  which  Work  is  beft 
done  in  February:  And  let  the  Gardener  take 
this  Advice  along  with  it.  That  he  always  plants 
thefe  Trees  fo  (hallow  in  their  Pots  or  CafeSy  that 
none  of  the  Stem  be  fet  below  the  Earth,  but 
rather  let  fome  of  the  large  Roots  joining  to  the 
Stem  be  feen  above  it ;  and  alfo  that  the  Pots  be 
not  too  large,  for  then  the  Roots  would  chill,  by 
having  too  much  Moiftu^  about  them. 

The  third  Summer  after  planting,  the  Trees 
will  begin  to  bloiToni,  and  if  they  are  in  Health 
will  bear  Fruit,  which  will  be  as  bi^  as  a  Mufquet- 
Bullet,  when  they  are  put  into  the  Houfe,  and 
ripen  the  Summer  following.  No  fkilfiil  Gardener 
will  ever  covet  great  Quantities  of  Bloflbms,  as 
they  are  certain  Signs  of  Weaknefs,  and  a  Fore- 
runner of  Decay,  unlefs  timely  prevented  by 
pruning  many  of  them  off,  us  foon  as  they  begin 
to  appear. 

That  great  Encourager  of  Ingenuity,  the  late 
King  of  France^  was  fo  much  an  Admirer  of  this 
Tree^  that  he  continually  had  Rows  of  them  flower- 
ing in  a  Gallery  of  the  Louvre ;  they  were 
placed  upon  PedeJlalSj  with  Cafes  of  embofTed 
Silver  over  their  Pots.  I  leave  my  Reader  to 
imagine  the  Pleafure  of  fuch  Furniture,  which 
was  never  wanting,  as  well  in  Winter^  as  in  the 
Summer.  The  Manner  of  bringing  the  Trees  to 
blofibm  at  every  Seafon  was  ihue  \    after  the 
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Gardeners  had  chofe  a  Number  of  Trees  /fufiicient 
for  their  Ufe,  they  let  them  remain  without  Water 
till  the  Leaves  dropp'd  off;  and  then  giving  them 
frefti  Earth  on  the  Tops  of  their  Pots,  and  fre- 
quent Waterings  in  a  Glafs  Cafe,  they  came  out, 
fill!  of  Flowers  and  frefh  Leaves,  fit  for  the  Place 
they  were  to  ftand  in  ;  thefe  they  renewed  every 
Month  throughout  the  Year  :  And  the  like  Cu- 
riofity  was  alfo  in  the  Palace  of  the  Prince  de 
Borghefe  in  Rome. 

The  Situation  and  Climate  natural  to  this  beau- 
tiful Treey  may  be  confider'd  in  the  next  Place  ; 
and  may  fomewhat  help  us  to  judge  of  the  Temper 
and  Nature  of  the  Air  it  requires  :  The  firft  Groves 
of  them  that  we  meet  with  growing  wild  in 
Europe^  are  at  Eres  near  Tboulon  in  France^  which 
is  between  forty-two  and  forty- three  Degrees  Lati- 
tude -,  and  about  St.  Remo^  and  the  Riviera  of 
Genoa^  in  the  fame  Latitude  near  the  Sea,  at  the 
Foot  of  very  high  Mountains  to  the  North  of  them; 
and  the  firft  Woods  of  them  growing  in  Italy ^  are 
as  far  South  as  Gaietta  \  and  fo  agreeable  is  the 
Air  of  the  Sea  to  them,  that  in  many  Places 
more  remote  from  the  Sea  than  Thoulon  and  Gaietta^ 
aliho'  farther  Souths  they  cannot  be  made  to  thrive, 
without  Shelter,  in  the  Winter. 

The  various  Kinds  of  Oranges  and  Lemons^ 
would  make  a  very  confiderable  Article,  if  I  was 
to  mention  each  Sort  in  particular,  and,  indeed, 
would  be  of  little  Ufe  •,  I  fhall,  therefore,  only 
mention  fome  few  which  are  the  moft  common  in 
our  Engli/h  Gardens.  The  Seville-Orange  is,  in 
my  Opinion,  the  beft,  as  well  for  the  Beauty  of 
its  Leaves^  as  for  the  Goodnefs  of  its  Fruit,  which 
will  come  to  Maturity  with  us.  The  China-Orange 
never  makes  a  handfomc  Tree,  but  is  always 
inclining  to  look  fickly,  and  feldom  bears  Fruit 
in  Pe.rfcftion,  The  CurN  Genoa  Orange  is  fome- 
what 
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what,  more  plcafant  to  the  Sight,  but  is  a  very 
flow  Grower  ;  And  the  Striped  Genoa^  for  the 
beautiful  Variegrations  of  its  Leaves  may  well 
enough  be  introduced  as  a  Rarity  -,  but  for  its 
Fruit  I  have  never  yet   feen  it  fit  for  any  Ufc. 

The  Portugal  Lemon^  and  the  Lime^  bear  good 
Fruit,  which  will  ripen  fo  well  with  us,  that  J[ 
have/gathered  as  good  from  my  own  Trees,  as 
any  that  have  been  brought  from  Abroad  :  Citrons 
and  Shadocks  ripen  well  in  England^  and  if  in 
any  CoUedion  they  happen  to  be  found,  the 
Gardener  ought  only  to  obferve,  that  as  they  will 
grow  much  quicker  than  Oranges^  fo-their  Pots  or 
Cafes  ought  to  be  larger,  and  their  Waterings 
more  frequent ;  to  which  Ifhall  add,  as  a  certain 
Rule,  that  pruning  their  Branches  muft  be  avoid- 
ed, as  much  as  poffible  j  for  I  have  known  feve- 
ral  Trees  fpoil  by  it. 

Now  although  I  have  given  Direftions  for  the 
Management  of  large  Orange-'Trees^  which  are 
brought  us  from  foreign  Parts,  and  have,  by  means 
of  the  Method  I  have  laid  down,  eat  very  good 
Fruit,  which  they  have  produced,  yet  I  find  by 
Experience,  that  the  Orange^rees  raifed  in  Etig- 
iand  from  Kernels,  are  more  hardy,  and  will  bear 
Fruit  with  more  Certainty,  and  in  much  greater 
Quantities,  with  lefs  Trouble  •,  and  therefore,  I 
•fhall  inform  my  Reader  of  the  Method  which  I 
praftife  to  raife  them  from  Seeds. 

In  February  I  prepare  a  Hot-Bed^  in  which  (as 
Toon  as  the  burning  Heat  is  paft)  1  place  feveral 
Pots  filled  with  light  dry  Earth,  and  fow  the  Seeds  ' 
of  Oranges  and  Lemons  in  them,  about  an  Inch  deep, 
where  they  will  remain  about  ten  Days  before  they 
appear  above  the  Earth  ;  give  them  little  Water 
till  they  come  up,  left  you  rot  the  Seeds ;  for  when 
they  are  taken  frefti  from  the  Fruit,  the  outward 
Membranes  which  enclofe  the  Seeds,  are  always 
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cCver'd  with  a  kind  of  Mucilage^  which  will  re- 
main moift  for  feveral  Days,  and  is  fufficient, 
with  the  Addition  of  a  fmall  Heat^.  to  make  the 
Seeds  fprout,  as  an  Obfervation  of  the  curious 
Mr.  Anthony  van  Leuwenboek  fufficiently  proves* 
He  fays,  that  he  took  a  little  Copper  Box^  and 
put  fome  Sand  in  it,  which,  for  its  Whiteneft, 
and  becaufe  it  is  ufed  to  fcour  7///,  is  called 
Scouring  Sand.  He  adds.  This  Sand  was  very 
dry  of  itfelf,  but  was  fomewhat  moiftened  by  the 
Seeds  he  put  into  it,  having  newly  taken  them 
out  of  an  Orange ;  this  he  did  in  November j  and 
carried  the  Box  fhut  clofe  in  the  Day-time  in  his 
Watch-Ppcket,  and  at  Night  had  it  put  in  a  Vef- 
fel  of  hot  Water,  by  which  Means  the  Box  was 
conftantly  kept  warm :  The  fixth  Day  he  opened 
it,  and  found  that  the  Seeds  had  already  put  forth 
Roots,  near  half  an  Inch  in  Length ;  and  from 
Time  to  Time,  as  he  reviewed  them,  found  them 
increafe  and  put  out  Branches.  This  Experi- 
ment of  Mr.  Leuwenboek  J  indeed,  was  made  by 
him  for  a  much  greater  End  than  what  I  now 
ufe  it  for:  He  endeavours  to  prove  by  it,  that 
every  Part  of  a  Plants  as  well  their  Leaves^  Flower^ 
and  Fruity  as  their  Roots  and  Branches^  are  all 
contained  in  the  Seeds  j  and  that  their  Germina- 
tion is  only  the  filling  and  explaining  the  minute 
Parts  wrapped  up  in  their  5^^^j,  and  not  from  any 
additional  Parts  they  receive  from  the  Earth  they 
are  planted  in.  But  fee  this  curious  Gentleman's 
farther  Remarks  on  this  Head,  in  Pbikfopbical 
TranfaifionSy  Number  287. 

But,  to  return  to  my  Defign,  I  would  rather 
advife  the  fowing  of  Lemon  or  Citron  Seeds j  thaix 
thofe  of  Oranges :  for  fince  neither  of  them  will 
bear  Fruit  'till  they  are  either  grafterd  or  inocu- 
lated, and  the  Lemon  Stocks  will  as  well  receive 
the  Buds  of  Orapges^  as  thofe  of  its  own  Kind, 
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riicy  fliould  be  preferred  for  the  fake  of  thelf 
quKrk  Growth,  and  hardy  Conftitution.  Now, 
as  thefe  Seeds  will  rife  at  leaft  Four  Inches^  high 
Airing  the  Warmth  of  their  firft  /fo/  Bed^  Jet 
their  Pots  be  fliifted  every  five  or  fix  Weeks 
into  frefh  Beds^  'till  about /fflr^«/?,  and  then  begin 
to  harden  them  for  the  fVinter.  I  have  fcen  Le- 
mon Plants  raifed  after  this  Manner,  that  have 
been  near  Three  Foot  high  the  firft  Year ;  for 
growing  together  in  little  Groves,  each  Plant  has 
a  kind  of  Emulation  to  overtop  the  reft,  as  if 
they  knew  the  ill  Confequence  of  fupcrior  Plants 
dripping  upon  them.  I  have  already  hinted  how 
much  Shade  contributes  to  the  Growth  of  Plants^ 
but  fhall  once  more  remind  the  Gardener  to  de- 
fend thefe  young  Plants  from  the  hot  Summer's 
Sun,  and  give  them  Air  only  Mornings  and 
Evenings. 

The  February  after  they  are  raifed,  they  fhOuld 
be  tranfplanted  into  fmall  Pots^  and  be  put  again 
into  a  Hot-Bed^  'till  the  Seafon  isfufficiently  warn!) 
tx>  fet  them  Abroad ;  and  in  July  fome  of  them 
will  be  fit  to  inoculate,  and  the  reft  to  in-arch  the 
May  afterward. 

The  moft  proper  Seafon  for  budding  thefe  Trees^ 
h  about  the  T-enth  of  July,  at  what  Time  the 
Snds  will  readily  grow  ;  and  the  following  Spring 
all  the  wild  Part  of  the  Plants  above  the  Buds 
being  cut  off,  and  the  Wounds  covered  with  foft 
Wax,  we  may  ejcped  a  good  bearing  Shoot  of  a 
'  Foot  long  at  leafl:,  before  Winter,  if  they  have 
the  Help  of  a  Hot-Bed ;  and  in  two  Years  after- 
ward, ttey  will  b^in  to  bear  Fruit  if  they  are 
well  looked  after,  and  are  not  over-potted. 

But  In-arcbing  them  is  yet  a  much  quicker  Way 
to  make  them  bear  both  Mowers  and  Fruity  this 
Work  is  done  in  M^,  and  by  the  latter  Eqd  of 
/% /r/f  foltowSng,  they  may  be  cut  off  j  they  will 
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then  have  Fruit  upon  them,  either  gfcen  or  ripe, 
as  you  made  choice  of  bearing  Boughs  to  inlay 
into  the  wild  Stocks.  I  have  heard  of  Trees,  that 
in  lefs  than  two  Years,  from  the  fowing  of  the 
Seeds^  have  had  Fruit  upon  them  by  this  means ; 
and  I  have  myfelf  raifed  an  Orange-Tree  after  this 
manner,  that  had  Fruit  and  Flowers  upon  it  when 
it  was  not  fix  Inches  high.  The  ingenious  Mr. 
JVhitmill  at  Hoxton,  by  a  peculiar  Method  he  has 
in  performing  this  Work,  has  now  fome  hundreds 
of  little  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees^  with  Fruit  upon 
them  as  large  as  any  that  are  brought  from 
Abroad. 

As  I  have  now  given  fuch  Diredions  for  the 
Management  and  Improvement  of  Orange  and 
Lemon  Trees^  as  I  have  myfelf  praftifed  with  good 
Succefs,  I  doubt  not,  but  fuch  as  are  cultivated 
by  thefe  Rules,  will  not  be  lefs  vigorous  and 
healthful.  And,  for  fome  Particulars  relating  to' 
the  preferving  them  from  Frofts  and  Damps  in 
the  fFtnter  •,  fee  the  aforegoing  Chapter  of  Green" 
Houfes. 


CHAP.    III. 

Of  Myrtles,  Jafmins,  and  Geraniums,  their 
Culture,  e?r. 

[  E  have  many  Sorts  of  Myrtles  in  our 
Englijh  Gardens  diftinguifhed  by  the 
following  Names:  •  Thofe  with  the 
largeft  Leaves,  are  the  Orange-leaved] 
m^^^^^^m  m  MyrtUs^  the  Sfanijh  Broad-leafy  the 
Portugal  Myrtle^  the  Nutmeg  Myrtle^  and  that 
A  a  2  cwith 
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with  the  Double  BloflTom  :  Befide  which,  we*hav5 
the  Nutmeg  Myrtle^  with  variegated  Leaves,  which- 
is  accounted  a  Rarity. 

Thofe  with  fmaller  Leaves,  arc  the  Upright 
Myrtle^  the  Silver-leaved  Myrtle^  the  Box-Uav^d 
and  Birds-nejl  Myrtles  ^  and  the  Rofemary  and 
Tbyme-leav'd  Kinds.  All  thefe,  except  the  Orange- 
leaved  Myrtle^  and  that  with  the  double  Blofibm, 
are  very  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings ;  but  thofe 
two  Kinds  are  much  better  increafed  from  Layers.. 

The  moft  proper  Seafon  of  laying  Myrtles  for 
Increafe  is  in  May^  when  the  youngeft  Shoots 
only,  fuch  as  are  tender,  fhould  be  bent  into 
the  Earth  after  it  is  well  ftirred ;  and  thofe,  if  they 
are  often  refrefhed  with  Water,  will  ftrike  Root, 
and  be  fit  to  take  off  from  the  Mother  Plants  the 
Spring  following  ;  but,  if  we  lay  down  Shoots  of 
a  Year  old,  they  will  never  ftrike  Root  with  all 
the  Art  you  can  ufe :  So  we  muft  likewife  obferve. 
That  the  Cuttings  we  defign  to  plant,  fhould  al- 
ways be  young  and  tender,  fuch  as  we  find  upon 
the  Myrtles  in  July ;  'tis  then  the  moft  proper 
Seafon  for  planting  them,  ftripping  off  the  Leaves 
two  Inches  from  each  Cutting,  and  fetting  them 
that  Depth,  about  an  Inch  a-part,  in  Pots  of  fine 
light  Earth,  watering  them  frequently  'till  they 
have  taken  Root,  which  will  be  about  the  latter 
End  of  Auguji.  This  young  Plantation  fhould 
remain  *till  the  fecond  March  before  they  arc 
tranfplanted  into  fingle  Pots  •,  for  to  remove  them 
fooner,  would  endanger  them,  becaufe  then  their 
fmall  tender  Roots  would  not  be  fufficient  to 
draw  away  the  Moifture  of  the  Earth  about  them, 
fo  quickly  as  one  could  wifh,  and  then  it  would 
chill  the  Roots.  However,  when  they  have  once 
got  large  Roots,  they  delight  in  Water,  and 
fhould  be  frequently  refreflied  with  it :  They  co- 
vet the  Shade  in  the  Summer^  and  will,  by  m^ans 

of 
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of  that  Help,  make  much  ftronger  Shoots,  than 
chofe  that  are  expofed  to  the  Sun. 

About  Mid-yiprU  fuch  old  TitJes  as  have  been 
negledted,  and  have  thin  Heads,  may  be  pruned 
about  the  Roots,  and  frefh  Earth  put  to  them, 
and  have  the  Branches  of  their  Heads  cut  within 
three  or  four  Inches  of  the  Stem :  Being  thus  or- 
dered, they  will  prepare  for  fhooting  by  that 
Time  they  come  Abroad,  and  make  handfome 
Plants  that  Summer,  if  they  have  Water  and 
Shade  enough. 

The  Myr/&  delights  fo  much  in  Moifture,  that 
I  have  known  a  Pot  of  it  fet  in  a  Ihallow  Bafon 
of  Water,  within-fide  of  a  Window  expofed  to 
tht  Souths  that  has  fliot  above  four  Times  as  much 
in  one  Summer,  as  any  that  have  flood  Abroad, 
ami  has  continued  growing  at  that  extravagant 
Rate. for  fome  Years,  without  renewing  the  Earth 
in  the  Pot,  by  only  taking  care  to  fupply  the 
Bafon  with  frefli  Water  as  it  wanted  j  but  the 
Shoots  of  this  Plant  were  very  flcnder.  '     / 

In  difpofmg  of  thefe,  and  other  Plants^  in  the 
Shade,  we  muft  not  fuffer  any  Trees  to  drip  upon 
them,  or  confine  them  in  too  clofe  a  Place ;  they 
muft  have  the  free  Air  round  about  them,  and 
above  them,  or  elfe  the  Shoots  they  make,  will 
be  flender  and  weak. 

The  next  Plant  I  fhall  take  Nptice  of  is  the 
yafmin^  of  which  we  have  many  Sorts  which  will 
not  bear  the  Cold  of  our  Climate,  and  are  there- 
fore iheltered  m  the  Confervatory  during  the  fFin- 
ter :  They  are  the  Sfanijh  Jafmin^  the  Portugal 
Jafmin^  the  Indian  Jafmin^  the  Arabian  Jafmin^ 
one  Sort  with  fingle  White  Flowers,  the  other 
with  double  Bloffoms ;  and  the  Coffee-T!ree^  which 
is  another  Kind  oijafminj  bloflbmingat  Autumn: 
jBefides  thefe,.  there  are  many  other  .Kinds  in  the 
A  a  3  Amjlcrdam 
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Amprdam  Gardens^  which  would  be  too  tedious 

to  mention. 

The  Spanijb  Jafmin  is  the  nioft  common  of 
thefe.^  it  bears  White  Flowers  tinged  with  Purple 
on  the  Back  of  the  Petals^  or  Flower  Leaves^  and 
is  very  well  fcented  :  The  Time  of  its  BlofTom, 
is  from  Augufi  to  November^  and  fomctimcs  all 
the  Wintery  if  it  be  kept  warm,  and  have  Sun 
enough  *,  this  is  propagated  by  grafting  it  on  the 
Common  White  Jafmin  in  Marcb^  as  alfo  by  in*arch^ 
ing  it  in  May  upon  the  fame  common  Sort*  and 
the  in-arched  Plants  may  be  cut  off  the  Middle  of 
Auguji  following.  In  February  we  fliould  always 
cut  off  the  Branches  within  four  or  five  Inches 
of  the  Stem  5  and,  after  they  have  frcfh  Earth 
put  to  their  Roots,  they  may  be  fet  near  the 
Glaffes  or  Windows  of  the  Houfe ;  thefe  love 
not  too  much  Water,  and  a  medium  Soil,  be«- 
tween  Sand  and  Clay,  without  Dung  •,  they  arc 
to  be  houfed  with  the  Orange-Tree. 

The  Portugal  Jafmin  likewife  bears  a  White 
Flower  tinged  with  Purple,  but  the  Bloflbms  are 
not  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  former,  though  in 
much  greater  Number,  Sometimes  I  have  feen 
near  one  hundred  in  a  Clutter  •,  they  fmell  like 
Orange  Flowers^  and  laft  a  long  Time  ;  the 
Leaves  of  the  Plant  are  ever  Green  (as  are  thofe 
of  the  former)  fomewhat  refembling  thofe  of  the 
Jvy  i  it  is  propagated  like  the  aforegoing  7<!j/5»i», 
and  likewife  by  Cuttings  planted  in  May^  taking 
Notice  that  they  be  of  young  Wood,  and  that 
at  leaft  one  Joint  be  fet  in  the  Earth ;  for  at  that 
Part  they  take  Root,  though  not  *till  the  fecond 
Spring  after  planting.  I  find  that  the  Plants 
raifed  from  Cuttings,  are  apt  to  flioot  very  vigo- 
rpufly,  and  are  therefore  barren  ;  but  thofe  which 
are  grafted  or  in-arched  upon  common  Stocks, 
blojSom  every  Year  very  ftrong,  which  may  prc^ 
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cced  firom  the  Diflference  of  Veffels  in  the  Stock* 
j|nd  the  Graft,  which  checks  its  over  Vigour. 

This  Plant  begins  its  Blofiom  in  Anguji^  and 
ecuitinujps  fbwering  'till  Oliober :  We  may  cut  off 
the  in-arched  Plants  in  the  Middle  of  Augufi^ 
which  19  the  Time  of  releafing  all  other  Plants 
grafted  in  the  fame  Manner,  fetting  them  imme- 
diately under  fome  Shelter,  left  they  be  damaged 
by  the  Winds,  which  often  break  the  Cion  from 
the  Stock.  For  this  End  oi  In-arcbingy  we  feould 
be  careful  to  make  Provifion  of  fome  Plants  of 
the  C$nmon  Jaftnin  in  Pots  the  Tear  before  we 
defign  to  gr^ft,  otherwife  they  will  not  be  vigo* 
fQus  enough  to  incorporate  with  the  Cion^. 

This  Jajmin  fhould  be  fet  in  and  out  of  the 
Houfe  with  the  Orange-tree^  putting  frelh  Earth 
to  the  Roots  in  the  Spring  and  Autumn^  as  we 
muft  do  to  every  other  Exotick  Plant :  But  2^ 
Oraxge^Trees  love  Shade  in  the  Summery  this  can- 
not Imve  too  much  Sun. 

The  Indian  Jafmin  has  Leaves  fomewhat  like 
the  former  ;  it  bears  Bunches  of  Yellow  JFlowers 
of  a  very  agreeable  Scent ;  it  begins  to  flower 
about  yffl(^i(/?,  and  continues  its  Bloflbm  'till  the 
Spring  following,  I  have  frequently  gathered 
rjpe  Seeds  of  it »  and  have  raifed  Plants  from 
th!ern,  fpwing  them  as  foon  as  they  were  ripe, 
and  giving  them,  the  Afliftance  of  a  Het-Bed : 
But  the  moft  common  Way  of  railing  i\ns  Plant 
i?  from  Layers  in  Autumn^  or  in  the  Springs 
yfhen  we  can  get  young  Shoots  to  lay  down,' 
which  (hould  always  be  as  tender  as  poflible  for 
thi«  Work,  or  they  will  not  ftrikc  Root,  which 
muft  be  obferved  4s  a  Rule  in  the  laying  of 
every  Kind  of  Phnt.  The  Layers  of  this  Ji^- 
mn  will  not  be  fiifficiently  rooted,  'tiU  they 
hskve  b^n  a  fuAl  Year  in  the  Ground,,  and  then 
inay  be  taken  off  and  planted  in  Tingle  Pots. 
A  a  4  The 
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The  beft  Seafons  of  tranfplanting  fhis  Kind,  is 

cither  in  April  or  Middle  of  Auguft ;   the  Earth 

for  Orange-Trees  does  very  well  for  this  Plants 

and  it  muft  be  houfed  as  the  other  Kinds  of 

Jafmin, 

It  would  be  well  to  try  whether  this  Soriwould 
pot  increafe  by  in- arching  it  upon  the  Common 
Jafmin  \  I  fee  no  Reafon  why  it  (hould  not,  as 
well  as  the  Portugal  Kind  •,  but  if  that  will  not 
do,  t\it  Common  Tellowjafmin^  I  think,  can  hard- 
ly fail. 

We  have  two  Kinds  of  the  Arabian  Jafmin ; 
0ne  with  fingle  Flowers,  and  the  other  with  dou^ 
ble  BloUbms  ;  in  other  Refpefts  they  are  alike, 
and  require  the  fame  Kind  o{ Culture ;  the  Flower? 
pf  both  are  White,  and  extremely  fweet-fcentcd, 
but  are  fomewhat  differing  from  the  other  Kinds 
pf  Jafmin  in  their  Figure  :  Both  thefe  Sorts  blof- 
fom  about  Auguft ^  and  with  good  Management 
bring  a  great  many  Flowers;  the  Leaves  are 
round,  fomewhat  curled,  and  fet  on  in  Pairs  at 
the  Joints :  I  have  raifed  them  from  Cuttings 
taken  off  in  Aprils  when  thefe  Plants  fhould  be 
always  pruned  within  two  or  three  Joints  of  the 
Stem^  and  then  have  frefh  Earth  put  to  their 
Hoots,  by  means  of  this  pruning  they  will  fhoot 
near  a  Foot  in  a  Sunimer,  as  I  have  feen  at  the 
Leyden  Gardens^  where  they  have  n^r  one  hun^ 
dred  of  them  in  good  Health. 

This  has  been  efteemed  a  very  tender  Plant ; 
but  I  find  it  is  more  injured  by  Wet  than  Cold  ; 
it  will  ftand  the  Winter  very  well  in  fuch  a  Green- 
Houfe  as  I  have  defcribed,  if  it  has  not  too  much 
Water,  and  may  be  fet  abroad  the  latter  End  of 
May^  or  Beginning  of  June^  and  remain  out  of 
poors  '  tiir  about  the  20'^  oi Auguft :  The  Earth 
It  chiefly  delights  m  is  at  lead  two  Parts  in  three 
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of  Sand,  and  the  reft  frefh  Mould  from  under 
a  Turf:  We  may  try  to  in-arch  it  upon  the  Spanijb 
Jafmin^  or  increafe  it  by  Layers  at  the  pruning 
Seafon. 

The  Coffee-Tree  is  another  kind  of  Jafmin 
brought  from  AraUa  Felix^  about  the  Latitjidc 
of  20,  or  21 ;  the  Leaves  are  like  thofe  of  our 
Chefnut'Tree^  but  are  ever  green,  and  the  Flow- 
ers like  thofe  of  our  Common  Jafmin  in  Figure 
and  Colour,  but  are  not  fo  fweet-fcented ;  they 
grow  in  Clufters  at  the  Joints,  near  the  Extremi- 
ties of  the  young  Branches.  About  July  this 
Plant  begins  to  blofibm,  and  continues  flowering 
till  OHobery  fetting  plentifully  with  Fruit,  which 
remains  upon  the  Tree  till  the  July  following  be- 
ftjre  they  ripen,  and  are  then  of  a  dark  red  Colour ; 
^nd  in  their  Shape  and  Size  fomewhat  refembling 
the  Berries  of  the  Lauro  CerafuSj  but  have  two 
Kernels  in  each  of  them,  which  fplit  in  the  Mid- 
dle like  the  Bay^Berries  of  the  Shops. 

In  the  Amfterdam  Garden^  which  is  fo  famous 
for  curious  Plants^  I  have  feen  fome  of  thefc 
Trees  near  eighteen  Foot  high,  fo  full  of  Ber- 
ries^  that  feveral  Pound  Weight  of  Fruit  was 
gathered  off  of  two  Trees  only.  The  Hollanders 
firft  got  Plants  from  Arabia^  which  they  after- 
wards planted  about  Batavia^  and  having  in- 
creafed  them  there,  they  fupplied  the  Garden  at 
Amfterdam  with  them,  and  have  now  raifed  fo 
many  from  Seeds  that  ripened  in  Holland^  that 
they  have  fent  over  feveral  Trees  to  their  Settle- 
ment at  Surinam  in  the  IFeft- Indies ^  in  order  to 
cultivate  them  in  that  Country,  where  they  will 
undoubtedly  turn  to  good  Account ;  as  I  am  per- 
fuaded  they  would  do  if  they  were  propagated  in 
the  South  Parts  of  Carolina  \  which  I  think  would 
be  well  worth  our  Tryal,  if  that  Country  remains 
\Bk  our  Hand^y 
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In  the  Culiure  of  this  PU»i  die  Slut<b  Gat^ 
wrs  prepare  a  Soil  for  it  compos'd  chiefly  of  jSand» 
and  the  Refreihing^  they  giw  it  with  Water  ar? 
feldom  and  fparing  in  the  IVinter  ;  but  in  thp  $mih 
mer  it  has  a  n>ore  plentiful  Allowance*  efpeeially 
daring  the  Tin^e  of  its  BloiTom.  hhomjnm  tbqr 
take  it  out  of  the  Houfe,  and  waHi  and  ele^iii  the 
l4W0S  and  Branches^  and  letting  it  remain  in  the 
Air  *till  the  Beginning  of  July^  they  then  ftt  it 
in  again  to  the  Ctmfirvatory  for  flowering.  In 
April  and  Jugufi  they  give  frefe  Earth  to  the 
Plants^  and  they  thrive  extremely. 

In  the  raifing  of  thcfe  Planis  from  Se^^  they 
firft  feparate  the  Kerneh  in  each  Sffd  \  and  after 
they  are  cleanfed  from  the  Mqcilage  about  them, 
they  arc  immediately  fet  two  Inches  deep  in  Ptatt 
iiird  with  fandy  Soil,  and  plunged  into  HH  Beds  : 
The  S^ds  being  thus  ordered,  muft  be  kept  moid: 
by  frequent  Sprinklings  of  Water  till  they  came 
up,  and  the  GlalTes  over  them  always  kept  clofe: 
About  fix  Weeks  after  fowing  they  will  begin  to 
appear,  and  have  two  or  three  Leaves  apieor 
before  Winier.  I  have  heard,  that  unlefs  the 
S^tis  are  fown  as  foon  as  they  are  gathered,  they 
will  not  come  up  •,  and  hitherto  there  is  no  other 
Way  known  of  propagating  this  Plants  but  from 
Snds^  though  I  think  it  would  not  be  againft 
keafon,  to  try  to  in-arch  it  upon  fome  other  Kind  . 
of  Jafmin. 

The  G^anium  is  a  Plant  whofe  Varieties  arc 
very  confidcrable,  if  we  were  to  join  thofe  rf  our 
own  Country  with  the  Kinds  we  receive  frona 
j^rica  \  it  takes  its  Name  of  Cranes-Bill  from  it* 
jSeeds,  which  fomewhat  refemble  the  Bfok  of  a. 
Cra»e  or  5/^* :  Hitherto  the  Emtick  JGnds  have 
carried  Laiin  Names  only,  which  I  think  help  to 
confound  fome  Gardeners^  and  indeed  are  too  long 
to  recite)  I  Ihall  therefore,  fince  I  have  this  Op» 

portunity. 
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tunity^  ^v€  each  Sort,  which  we  culdvate  at  pre* 
fent  in  our  Green-Hou/eSy  a  fhort  Ei^lijb  Name 
for  the  greater  Eafe  of  the  Memory. 

Many  of  the  Sorts  I  defign  to  treat  of,  hare 
been  figured  by  the  learned  and  aoeurate  Dr.  Com^ 
mUn^  Boiamck  Profeflbr  at  Amfierdam^  and  that 
kte  admirable  Botani/t  Dr.  Herman  of  Leyditi^  to 
whofe  Works  I  refer  for  the  Cuts  of  thofe  I  am 
aboyt  to  mention. 

In  the  Hortus  Lugdum  BatavuSy  Pa^  275,  we 
find  the  Geranium  Africanum  Arborefcens^ 
Ibi/ci  folio  rotundoj  carlime  odore*^  which  we 
may  Englijh^  The  round  Mallow-leav'4 
Cranes-Bill. 

pAge  278,  of  the  tsLtney  ^Geranium  Africanum 
FrutefcenSy  malva  fotio  Lacimato  odorato :  or, 
Notch'd  Mallow-leav'd  Cranes-Bill. 

Page  283,  Geranium  Africanum j  AldnmUIa 
Hirfuto  Folioy  Flpribus  Alhidis ,  or,  Aichi- 
milla-leav'd  Cranes-Bill. 

Page  285,  Geranium  Africanum^  NoSu  ()lens^ 
^uberofum  &f  Nodcfum^  Aquilegia  follis  *,  or. 
Columbine-lea vM  Cranes- Bill. 

In  Dr.  Cammelin^s  PraludL  Botanic.     Page  51. 

Geranium  Africanum  Arborefcens^  Arcbimilla 

'  birfuta  folioy  floribus  rubicundis  %   which  we 

may  call.  The  painted-leav'd  Cranes-Bill ; 

as  I  fliall  farther  explain. 

page  52,  Geranium  Africanum^  folm  inferioru 
bus  Afariy  fuperimbus  Staphj^is  Agrice^  Ma* 
culaASy  SplendintibuSy  &  acetofc^  Saporei 
which  we  may  nanic.  Spotted  fvy-leav*d 
Cranes-BilL 

pige  54,  Geranium  Africanum,  fruteftens  fiUa 
QraJJe^  (^  QUhc0^  aceufm  liaj^e, 

BcQde 
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Befide  thefe,  we  have  in  our  Gardens^  two 
dwarf  Kinds  of  Cranes-Bill^  with  tuberous  Rooo^ 
whofe  Flowers  fmell  fweetly  in  the  Night :  I  have 
not  feen  any  Gits  of  them,  and  therefore  fliall 
not  give  the  Authors  Names ;  the  one  I  fhall  call, 
^be  Anemone'leav'd  Nigbt-fcetUed  Cranes-Bill^  and 
the  other,  l^e  Fennel-leaved  Nkbt-fented  Cranes^ 
Bill. 

The  firft  of  this  Lift  makes  a  Shrub  of  three 
Foot  high ;  the  Leaves  fmell  fomething  like  Rhu- 
barb^ and  it  bears  large  Bunches  of  purple  Flowers 
variegated  with  a  darker  Colour ;  this  bloflbms. 
from  July  to  September. 

The  fecond,  with  the  notch'd  Leaves,  is  a 
Shrub  about  the  Height  of  the  former,  with 
fweet-fcented  Leaves*;  the  Flowers  arc  fmall,  and 
of  a  very  pale  purple  Colour,  and  appear  about 
May  and  June. 

The  third  has  Leaves  like  the  Plant  called  La- 
dies Mantle,  is  a  low  Plant,  in  comparifon  with 
the  others,  and  bears  white  Flowers  about  June. 

The  fourth  hath  large  Knots  at  the  Joints,  and 
Leaves  like  the  Columbine -y  the  Flowers  which 
commonly  appear  in  the  Summer,  are  extremely 
fweet  in  the  Evenings,  but  have  no  Scent  in  the 
Day-time. 

The  fifth,  which  I  call.  The  Painted- leav*d 
Cranes-Bill,  makes  a  Shrub  fometimes  four  Foot 
high,  and  bloflbms  very  plentifully  all  the  Sum^ 
tner,  bearing  large  Clufters  of  Pink-colour'd 
Flowers ;  each  of  its  Leaves  are  curioufly  marked 
with  a  dark-colour'd  .Streak  in  the  Shape  of  a 
Horfe-fhoe,  which,  together  with  the  pleafant 
Green  of  the  Leaf,  is  very  beautiful  5  and,  what 
is  likewife  worthy  our  Notice,  when  tbefe  Leaver 
decay,  the  green  Parts  change  into  a  fair  Yellow  j 
and  the  dark  Streaks,  which  are  naturally  almoft 
black,  alter  into  a  bright  Vertftillion  \   fo  that  I 

pannof 
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cannot  h^lp  fomecimes,  far  ftie  Sake  of  fo  agree- 
able a  Variety,  bruUing  fome  of  them  to  forward 
their  Decay.  The  Alteration  of  Colours  in  th* 
Leaves  of  this  Plant  gave  Occafion  to  a  learned 
Member  o{  x\it  Ro'jal  Society  J  Dr.  Stuart  ^  to  con- 
fider  the  Caufe  of  different  Colours  in  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  Plants,  which  he  has  fo  judicioufly 
fet  forth  in  a  Letter  he  was  pleafed  to  honour  me 
with  upon  that  Subjeft,  that,  for  the  Embellifh- 
ment  of  my  Work,  I  ihall  infert  in  the  Conclu- 
fion  of  this  Chapter. 

The  fixth  Kind  mentioned  in  the  Lift  has  fhin* 
ing  Leaves  like  thofe  of /vy,  and  pretty  Flowers, 
of  a  pale  purple  Colour,  variegated  with  a  deep 
Red :  The  Plant  inclines  to  run  upon  the  Ground, 
and  therefore  to  give  it  a  better  Appearance,  we 
are  forced  to  fupport  it  with  Stakes ;  it  bloffoms 
in  the  Autumn. 

The  feventh  has  thick  juicy  Leaves  of  a  Sea- 
green  Colour,  tafting  fomewhat  like  Sorrel  \  the 
Branches  are  naturally  fo  weak,  that  they  mult 
be  fupported  with  Sticks.  About  July  this  Plant 
begins  to  flower,  and  remains  bloiToming  'till 
about  September  \  the  Flowers  of  this  Kind  are 
of  a  pale  Flefh  Colour,  and  variegated  with 
Crimfon, 

All  thefe  Kinds  are  propagated  either  by  Seeds 
or  Cuttings ;  the  Seeds  may  be  fown  in  March 
upon  a  Hot '  Bed  \  but  the  moft  proper  Seafon  of 
planting  the  Cuttings  is  about  the  End  of  May^ 
and  then  they  will  eafily  ftrike  Root  in  the  natu- 
ral Ground,  and  become  handfome  Plants^  fit  to 
be  potted  the  Augujl  following  ;  they  love  a  me- 
dium Soil  without  Dung,  'and  delight  in  Water ; 
they  may  be  houfed  with  the  Orange  Trees^  for 
they  are  not  very  tender. 

The 
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The  other  Kinds  of  Geramum^  furnaal^d  iV^ibf- 
fietaed^  bloflbm  at  uncertain  Times  in  the  Sttm^ 
mer^  and  are  propagated  by  parting  their  Roots 
in  May.  The  Leaves  of  the  Fennd4ea^d  Kind, 
Jiave  a  very  grateful  Scent;  both  thefe  are  hardy, 
and  may  be  houfed  with  others;  they  love  a 
light  Soil. 

I  Ihall  now  conclude  this  Chapter  with  the 
ingenious  Letter  which  I  promifed,  relating 
to  the  Colours  in  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  ot 

Plants. 


To  Mr.  Bradley,, 


LONDON,  May9'\  lyiy. 


SIR, 


[OUR  ingenious  Converfationjoin'd 
with  the  Delights  of  Mr.  Ballets 
curious  Gardens  at  Cambden-Houfi^ 
made  fuch  an  Impreflion  t'other 
Day,  as  led  me  into  the  following 
Thoughts  on  the  Subjeft  you  then  ftarted,  con- 
cerning the  Variation  of  Colours  in  the  Leaves 
and  Flowers  of  Trees  and  Plants^  fuch  as  is  re- 
markable in  the  variegated  Hollies  and  Tultfsi 
of  which  Variegation  you  h^ve  certainly  afligned 
the  true  remote  Caufe,  in  the  Second  Part  of 
your  New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Garden- 
5  i^t 
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MTf ,  Chap.  VIL  Scft.  I.  of  the  Tulips  where  you 
a&rt,  that  a  W^kncfs  and  Defttft  of  Nourifli- 
mcnt  pfoducc  that  Variety  of  Q)lours9  which 
was  not  itaturally  and  originally  in  the  Plant  i 
which  you  fupport  by  Obfervations,  Experiments 
and  Hiftories  there,  and  in  feveral  other  Parts  of 
your  Works,  fo  as  to  put  it  beyond  all  Doubt. 

On  this  Occafion  you  (hewed  me  a  bruifed  and 
faded  Leaf  of  the  Geranium  Africannm  Arborefcens 
Alcbimilla  birfikto  folio^  floribus  rubicundisy  Com- 
met.  Pral.  Botamt.  partly  Green,  but  turned  of 
a  pretty  deep  Red  in  the  bruifed  Parts ;  this 
gave  Rife  to  our  Difcourfe  concerning  the  im- 
mediate Caufe  of  the  natural  Colour  in  Plants^ 
and  of  this  praeccrnatunal  Colour  in  the  bruifed 
Parts,  ■  Pm  pcrfwaded  I  (hall  not  be  able  to 
give  one  of  your  Tafte  any  Satis&Aion  on  this 
Subjeft :  I  only  venture  to  fend  ydu  fome  loofc 
Thoughts  concerning  it,  being  afiured  that  your 
various  Obfervations  and  Experience  will  foon 
expunge  the  Errors  of  one  lefs  converfant  about 
thefe  Thin^. 

I  imagine  then,  that  the  natural  as  well  as 
preternatural  Colours  in  Plants  and  Flowers^  arc 
owing  imtnediately  to  the  Juices  circulating  or 
oontamcd  in  their  Veflfels^  and  not  to  the  VeflTcls 
thcmfelves,  which  I  think  appears  by  the  cxpre(s*d 
Juice  retaining  the  Colour  of  the  Leaf  or  Flower 
from  which  it  is  drawn,  while  the  grofs  fibrous 
Part,  which  is  the  Veflfels  retained  in  the  Strainer, 
lofe  their  Colour  with  their  Juice,  and  being  exa- 
mined fay  the  naked  Eye^  or  a  ACcrdfioptj  appear 
Golourlefi  or  trftnfparent,  fo  (kr  as  they  are  drain* 
od  4Df  their  Contents :  Thefe  then  being  tranf- 
parent,  reftcd:  few  Rays  to  our  Eyes,  but  tranf- 
mit  moft  of  them,  which  the  more  opake  Mafs 
of  aFkids  itfleAs,  givbg  us  fuch  coloured  Rays 
of  Lights  as  'it  ouoot  mb&rb  or  crenfinit*    'Tis 

from 
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from  the  Juices  then  we  have  the  fcveral  CSft-* 
lours  of  Plants  and  their  Flowers  ;  but  what 
ipecial  Texture  of  the  Fluids,  and  their  Surfaces, 
or  of  any  other  Objeft,  may  be  nece&ry  to  re- 
fleA  this  or  that  kind  of  coloured  Rays,  for  ought 
I  know,  is  not  determined  with  any  abfblute 
Certainty. 

But  as  moft  of  our  Knowledge  of  Nature  con- 
fills  in  our  being  able  to  aflign  fome  remoter 
Caufes,  and  a  few  Effefts  of  Things,  in  Ibme 
grofs  Manner,  rather  than  in  an  intimate  Ac-* 
quaintance  with  their  EflTences :  So  after  the  fame 
Manner  we  may  be  able  to  go  fome  Length  in 
this  Difquifition,  towards  finding  out  the  remoter 
Caufe  of  Colour  in  the  Juice  of  Plants^  though 
we  cannot  point  out  the  minute  Figures  in  the 
Particles  of  that  Fluid,  which  may  immediately 
produce  this  Effeft. 

Thus  then  the  Bloflbms  and  Fruit  produced 
according  to  the  Nature  of  the  ingrafted  Branch, 
and  not  of  the  Stock  of  a  different  Kind,  do  fh^w 
that  the  circulating  Juice  of  Vegetables  is  alterable 
by  the  Mould  of  the  Veflels  through  which  it 
pafTes,  fo  as  to  be  forced  by  them  to  put  on  a 
different  Colour  and  Tafte  from  what  it  had  be- 
fore it  enter'd  them,  and  we  find  this  equally 
true  in  Animals. 

There's  only  fome,  and  thofe  very  few.  Ex- 
ceptions of  Juices  in  Plants^  and  common  Salt  in 
Animals  which  feem  to  be  inconquerablc  by  the 
Power  of  their  Velfels,  fo  as  to  be  able  to  pafs 
through  them,  and  circulate  for  fome  time  with- 
out any  fenfible  Alteration.  The  Chymical  Ana* 
lyfts  of  the  Blood,  Urine,  Utc.  of  fuch  Animals 
as  ufe  common  Salt  in  their  Food,  having  difco- 
vered  it  unaltered  in  any  of  its  ^alitieSy  after 
many  Circulations  in  the  Animal  Body :  And  by 
your  own  Experiments,  mentioned  Ch,  L  Part  I.r 

of 
»   $ 
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of  your  New  Improvements  of  Planting  and  Gar^ 
dening^  and  Chap.  IL  Se5l.  I.    By  thefe  Experi- 
/iients  I  fay^  it  appears,  that  fome  Juices  are  fo 
far  from  being  liable  to  fufFer  any  Alteration  by 
the  VeiHels  of  the  Plant  in  which  they  circulate, 
that  they  rather  feem  to  have  the  Power  of  al- 
tering the  natural  Frame  and  Texture  of  the  Vef- 
fels  themfelves,  and  of  making  a  very  lafting  pre- 
ternatural Impreflion  upon  them,  by  which  they 
become  capable  afterwards  of  moulding  and  fram- 
ing their  Juice  to  a  difierent  Colour  from  what  it 
had  naturally,  and  before  the  Experiment ;  elfe 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to  conceive  how  fuch  a 
fmall  Quantity  of  Juice,  communicated  from  a 
fingle  Bud  of  yellow-ftrip'd   J^yJwi^,  inoculated 
upon  a  Branch  of  a  plain  Jafmin-Tree^  fhould,  in 
thrc6  Months  Time,  (fuppofing  itfelf  to  perifh, 
as  the  Experiment  allows,  immediately  after  that 
Time)  be  able  to  occafion  fuch  an  Alteration  of  , 
the  natural  Juice  of  the  whole  Tree,  to  the  Co- 
lour of  the  Bud  inoculated,  continually  through 
all  the  fucceeding  Years  of  that  Tree's  Duration  ; 
for  fuch  a  durable  EfFeft  muft  have  a  permanent 
Caufe,  but  that  cannot  be  found  in  the  fluduating 
Juice,  which  is  daily  wafted  and  renewed,  but 
muft  be  owing  to  fome  Alteration  in  the  Figure 
or  Diameters  of  the  Veffels,  which  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  continue  the  fame  for  many  Years  after, 
unlefs  fome  new  Alteration  be  induftrioufly,  or 
by  fome  uncommon    Accident,   wrought  upon 
them :    The  Conclufion  to  be  drawn  from    the 
Experiment,  Cbap.  II.  Sell.  I.  will  be  much  the 
fame. 

But  Inftances  of  this  Kind  being  very  rare,  we 
are  only  to  regard  the  common  Courfe  of  Nature, 
which  has  made  thefe  circulating  Juices  generally 
alterable  by  the  Power  of  the  Solids  or  con- 
taining Vejfels^  bpth  in  Plants  and  Animals.  Thus 
Part  IV,  Bb  the 
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the  Juices  do  feem  to  get  and  retain  their  feverJ 
natural  Colours  from  the  Solids^  fo  long  as  they 
continue  in  a  due  Courfe  of  Circulation,  through 

them. But  when  the  Circulation,  for  what- 

foever  Caufe,  begins  to  fail  or  become  languid, 
there  feems  to  be  yet  another  poffible  CauJTe  of 
Colour  in  Plants^  to  wit,  of  thofe  preternatural 
Colours  or  Variegations,  fubfequent  to  a  Defeft 
of  Nourifhment,  or  a  Wound  or  Bruife  in  any 
of  their  Parts :  In  all  which  Cafes,  the  Circula- 
tion and  concurring  Energy  of  the  Veflels  are 
languid  ;  and,  therefore,  a  Degree  of  Stagnation 
cnfues :  And  as  every  Stagnation  of  a  vegetable 
Juice,  is  attended  with  a  proportionaWe  Degree 
of  Fermentation,  and  Fermentation  is  produftive 
of  confiderable  Alterations,    both  in  the  Tafte 
and  Colour  of  the  fermenting  Juice,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  improbable,  that  in  the  Cafes  men- 
tioned,  the  Variation   of  Colour   may  proceed 
from  certain  Degrees  of  Fermentation    in    the 
Juice  ;   tho'  I  only  advance  this  as  a  probable 
Conjefture,  and  not  what  I  can,  from  any  Expe- 
riment, demonftrate. 

However,  to  render  this  Conjefture  fomewhat 
probable,  we  are  to  confider,  that  the  conftant 
natural  Tendency  of  all  recent  vegetable  Juices  is 
to  Fermentation,  which  commences  fo  foon  as  ' 
they  are  left  to  themfelves,  or  delivered  from  a 
progreffive  local  Motion  of  the  whole  Mafs  :  This 
appears  in  the  exprefsM  Juice  of  the  Grape^  and 
of  all  Fruits^  and  in  Malt  Liquors^  which  from 
the  Beginning  are  in  a  few  Days  carried  to  the 
Height  of  Fermentation,  in  which  Time  they  ac- 
quire firfta  fweeteft,  and  afterwards  a  vinous  Tafte; 
and  by  a  fecond  Fermentation  (which  in  the  weakeft 
of  them  happens  very  foon  after  the  firft)  be- 
come Vinegar  or  fowre  ;  their  Colour  at  the  fame 
Time  becoming  Icfs  faturated,  more  tranfparent^ 

lefs 
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lefs  opaque.  But  this  is  yet  more  remarkable  ia 
the  Juice  of  high-colour'd  Flowers,  as  of  the 
Clove-July-Flowersy  Com  Poppy ^  and  Violet ;  all 
which  Juices  are  apt  to  ferment  in  fome  little 
Time  after  Expreffion  j  and  in  the  Fermentation 
fenfibly  lofe  a  good  deal  of  their  Colour^  become 
paler  and  more  tranfparent.  Indeed,^  the  VwlH 
Juice  lofes  almoft  entirely  its  Colour  in  Fermen-^ 
tation.  The  fame  Fermentation  happens  to  the 
Juice  of  Vegetables  yet  contained  in  their  Veffels, 
and  enjoying  fome  low  D^ree  of  irregular  Circu- 
lation, as  appears  by  Herbs^  Grafs^  Hay^  Flowers^ 
Fruits^  &c.  cut  down  and  thrown  together  in  a 
Heap,  where  all  the  Signs  of  Fermentation  do  ve- 
ry foon  appear ;  fuch  as  Heat^  Sweatings  change  of 
Smelly  Tafte  and  Colour  ^^  fo  that  it  feems  plain, 
that  Fermentation  in  all  its  Efiefts^  takes  Place  in 
the  Vegetable  Juices,  fo  foon,  and  as  far  as  the 
Circulation  declines :  Thefe  two  different  Powers 
or  Operations  of  Namre,  being  fo  contrary  to  one 
another,  that  they  cannot  fubnft  together  in  Per- 
feftion,  but,  like  the  oppofite  Weight  in  the  Scales  , 
of  a  Balance,  as  the  one  preponderates,  the  other 
mull  give  way.  And,  indeed,  the  Cafe  in  ^w- 
mals  is  very  near  parallel  to  this,  if  we  fubftitute 
Putrifaftion  in  them,  to  Fermentation  in  Vege-^ 
tables  \  for  in  thofe  we  find,  that  the  Blood  in  a 
bruifed  Part  degenerates  from  its  natural  Colour 
by  Stagnation,  into  a  Livid,  Blue,  Green  and 
Yellow  (all  S^ns  of  Putrifaftion)  fucccffivcly, 
until  the  Re-abforption  be  perfcfted,  and  the 
Circulation  reftored.  *—  This  is  farther  illuftrated 
l^  the  common  Praftice  of  ripening  green  Fruit 
in  Straw,  or  in  a  moderate  Warmth,  where 
Evaporation  of  the  Juice  and  Defication  may  be 
avoided  v  which  (hews,  that  the  Change  of  Tafte 
and  Colour  can  be  owing  to  nothing  elfe  here, 
than  a  certain  flow  Degree  of  Fermentation,  en^ 
V  B  b  2  tertained 
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tertained  by  that  Artifice,  in  the  Juice  contained 
within  the  Yeflel  or  Veficles  of  the  Fruit :  Was 
there,  indeed,  a  free  and  open  Communication 
with  the  external  Air,  this  Fermentation  would 
go  on  to  produce  the  fame  Effe6ls  more  quicker, 
as  we  fee  in  the  fame  Juice  expreffcd :  And  as  all 
Experiments  in  Fermentation  do  (hew,  that  either 
a  total  Stagnation,  or  fome  Degree  of  it,  and 
Heat,  are  neceflary  to  produce  Fermentation  in 
vegetable  Juices,  the  Autumn  afibrding  us  a  flow 
Circulation  of  the  Juices,  and  an  increafed  Heat  i 
thefe  two  concurring,  muft  needs  produce  that 
Degree  of  Fermentation,  to  which  we  owe  the 
Ripenefs  of  our  growing  Fruits,  and  the  Change 
of  their  Colours  and  Tafte  in  that  declining  ^ 
Seafon;  as  we  owe  the  Ripenefs  of  our  Liquors 
more  remarkably  to  the  very  lame  Caufes :  And 
was  it  poflible  there  fliould  be  a  perpetual  Springs 
that  is,  a  continued  equal  brifk  Circulation  of 
the  Juices,  with  fuch  a  low  Degree  of  Heat  as 
that  Seafon  affords,  it  would  be  equally  impoffible 
to  produce  ripe  Fruit,  becaufe  the  two  Prc- 
requifites  of  Fermentation  would  be  wanting  in 
Nature,  tho'  Art  might,  in  fome  meafure,  fup^ 
ply  that  Defeft. 

The  Conclufion  then  feems  to  be  this ;  That 
Circulation  and  Fermentation  are  the  Two  only 
Powers  in  Nature,  which  can  produce  the  Variety 
of  Colours,  and  the  other  Changes  we  obferve  in 
Vegetables;  as  Circulation  and  Putrifaftion  are 
the  two  Powers  that  work  the  various  Changes 
in  Animals  :  And  that  as  the  due  Degree  of  Cir- 
culation in  either,  declines,  or  is  impaired.  Fer- 
mentation or  Putrifadion  takes  place  refpeftively, 
exhibiting  the  Signs  of  Difeafes  or  Decay,  of 
which  themfelves  are  the  immediate  Caufes.  - 
^  If  I  rightly  remember,  fomething  was  men- 
tioned  in  our  Converfation  concerning  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  Strength  of  the  coloured  Rays  of  the  Sun^ 
md  whether  the  Refleftion  of  thefe  ftronger  or 
weaker  Ray3,  might  not  depend  upon  a  fuitable 
Strength  and  Weaknefs  in  the  Texture  of  the 
Plant  or  Eower ;  as  if  the  ftrongeft  Rays,  which 
are  the  Red,  being  reflefted  by  a  red  Flower^ 
might  not  argue  a  greater  Strength  in  the  Texture 
pf  that  Flower,  or  its  Juices,  than  is  in  the  blue 
Fhwers^  which  refleft  only  the  Blue,  to  wit,  the 
weaker  Rays  of  the  Sun. 

If  \^e  ipay  Judge  of  the  Strength  of  the  Rays 
of  the  5a»-,  by  their  different  Degrees  of  Re- 
fraftion  in  palfing  through  a  Prifon ;  as  the  Re- 
fraftion  Jncreafeth,  fo  their  Strength  decrcafeth 
in  this  Order ;  Red^  Orange^  Tellow^  Green^  Blue^ 
Purple  J  and  Fiolet ;  fo  that  the  Red  is  the  ftrong- 
eft, fuffering  Icaft  l^efraftion,  and  Violet  the 
weakeft,  as  it  fuffers  the  greateft  Refrac^tion. 
Bi|t  v^hen  wp  confider  thefe  Rays,  as  reflefted 
irom  opaque  Bodies,  we  find  that  ObjeAs  of  the 
weakeft  Texture,  rcfledt  the  fame  Kind  of  Rays 
with  thofe  of  the  ftrongeft  make,  as  Red  is  (hewn 
by  the  tender  Tulips  as  well  as  by  the  more  durable 
Rofe  ;  and  fo  in  a  Variety  of  other  Objefts, 
differing  yet  more  in  Strength  or  Weaknefs :  Sq 
that  the  Strength  of  Bodies  reflefting  Light,  feem^ 
not  to  be  fo  much  concerned  in  the  Refleftion^ 
.as  the  Frame  and  Difpofition  of  their  Surfaces, 
which  may  be  the  fame  in  the  Weakeft,  as  in  aa 
Obje6b  of  the  ftrcmgeft  Compofition.  Befides, 
the  Strength  of  the  Texture  of  Plaf^ts  and  their 
Flowers^  feeni  to  depend  more  upon  the  Firmnefs 
and  Difpofition  of  their  Veffels,  than  upon  the 
Confiftence  of  their  Juices ;  but  their  Veffels, 
bein^  tranfparent,  are  leaft  concerned  in  the  Re- 
flexion of  Colours  5  therefore  the  refleded  Colour 
feems  not  to  depend  upon  any  Propofition  ql" 
Strength  or  Weaknefs  in  the  Plant  or  Flower. 

B  b  3  Thus,  ^ 
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Thus,  Sir,  I  have  ventured  to  flicw  you  how 
fuperficial  and  conjeftural  my  Knowledge  on  this 
Subjed  is,  in  hopes  that  you'll  forgive  and  corre^ 
the  Faults,  which  my  Compliance  with  your  Dc- 
fire  has  led  me  to  difcovcr ;  being,  with  fincero 
Rcfpc<a  and  Efteem, 

SIR, 

Tour  tnoft  Humble 

And  Obedient  Servant, 

ALEX.  STUART, 
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CHAP.    IV. 

Of  the  Culture  of  the  Melianthus,  Oleander, 
Malabar-Nut,  Leonurus,  Amomum  Plinii, 
Caper,  Acacia,  Apocinum,  and  other  Exo- 
tick  Shrubs,  which  are  not  fucculent. 

j  F  the  Melianthus  we  have  two  Kinds^j 
the  Greater  and  the  Lefler  \  they  arc 
both  African  Plants^  and  bloffom  free- 
ly with  us,  efpecially  if  they  are  not 
ufed  too  tenderly.  The  large  Kind 
will  ftand  abroad  during  the  Winter,  and  feldom 
fails  to  produce  its  Spikes  of  Flowers  every  Year, 
which  are  of  a  Coffee  Colour  :  Thefe  Flowers  afford 
each  of  them  a  Drop  or  two  of  a  clammy  Juice,  taft- 
ing  as  fweet  as  Honey,  from  whence  I  fuppofe  it 
took  its  Name  of  Melianthus^  or  Honey-Flower^ 
The  fmalleft  Sort  is  not  fo  common  with  us  as  the 
other,  and  is  therefore  kept  in  the  Houfe  all 
TPlnter  \  tho*  I  am  of  Opinion,  it  would  ftand 
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abroad  as  well  as  the  large  Kind,  which  comes 
from  the  fame  Country,  The  Flowers  of  this 
fmall  fort  are  very  beautiful,  having  a  Mixture  of 
Red,  Green  and  Yellow  in  them.  Both  thefc 
Plants  are  propagated  with  Eafe,  from  Slips  taken 
from  about  the  Roots  any  time  between  May  and 
Auguft\  they  delight  in  fandy  Soil,  and  much 
Water,  efpecially  the  large  Kind.  Both  thefe  are 
defign'd  with  great  Accuracy ;  the  firft  in  the 
Hortus  Lugd.  Bat.  and  the  fmall  fort  in  Dr.  Com- 
melin's  Plant.  Rarior.  Amftelod. 

The  Oleander  or  Nerium^  which  fome  call  the 
Indian  Laurel^  has  many  Varieties.  .  The  moft 
common  of  them  in  the  Engli/b  Gardens^  is,  the 
Sort  with  the  red  Flower,  which  is  call'd  the 
Scarlet  Oleander:  It  is  fo  hardy,  that  I  have  kept 
it  abroad  all  Winter^  without  any  other  Shelter 
than  a  South  Wall.  It  is  eafily  propagated  by 
Layers  in  ApriU  which  will  ftrike  Root  to  trans- 
plant the  Auguji  following.  We  have  likewife  a 
white  flowering  Kind,  as'  hardy  as  the  Scarlet 
Sort ;  but  the  other  Varieties  of  this  Plants  fuch 
as  the  fweet-fcented  Oleanders^  with  Single  and 
Double  Flqwers^  are  efteem*d  more  tender,  and 
ihould  be  houfed  with  the  Orange-Threes :  All  thefe 
blofibm  in  July  and  Auguftj  and  are  propagated 
like  the  firft;  they  love  a  medium  Soil,  without 
Mixture,  and  moderate  Watering.  See  the  Figures 
of  the  two  laft  in  the  Hortus  Lugd.  Bat. 

The  Adbatoda  Zeylanenftum^  called  by  our 
Gardeners^  the  Malabar-Nut^  is  very  apt  to  blof- 
fom  with  us,  but  has  not  yet,  as  far  a^  \  can  learn, 
produced  any  ripe  Fruit  in  England :  It  niakes  a 
large  Plantj  and  is  pretty  handy,  and  is  an  ex- 
travagant Lover  of  Water :  The  parth  (hould  be 
the  fame  as  for  the  Oleander^  and  the  Pots  lar^e  ; 
for  thefe  Trees  increafe  prodigioufly  in  their 
Roots,   which  Ihould  be  prunM  every  Auguft^ 
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and  frefti  Earth  put  to  them :  This  is  increafed 
from  Cuttings  planted  in  May^  which  ftrike  Root 
very  eafily  in  the  natural  Ground:  It  muft  be 
houfed  with  the  Orange-^ree.  There  is  a  good 
Cut  of  this  Plant  in  the  Hortus  Lugd.  Bat. 

The  Leonurus  is  a  Plant  of  the  Cape  of  Good- 
Hope^  named  by  Breimus ;  it  is  of  the  Species  of 
the  Sideritis  or  Iron-Wort^  in  which  Tribe  Mr.  Ray 
has  plac'd  it :  We  have  two  Sorts,  one  with 
Leaves  like  Hemp^  and  the  other  with  round 
notch'd  Leaves,  like  thofe  of  the  Lamium^  or 
Dead' Nettle  \  the  Flowers  of  both  Kinds  arc 
alike,  of  an  Orange  Colour j  and  of  the  fame  Size 
and  Figure,  bloffoming  in  September  and  OSlober ; 
they  are  both  eafily  propagated  by  Cuttings 
planted  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months  upon  a 
common  Border,  where  they  foon  ftrike  Rdot,  if 
they  have  Water  enough  ;  the  Earth  for  the  fore-: 
going  Plants  is  very  fit  for  this,  and  in  every  Re-: 
fpeft  it  fhould  be  treated  like  the  Malabar-Nut. 

The  Amomum  Plinii^  or  ^ree  Night-Shade^  is  a 
pretty  Shrub,  eafily  propagated,  either  from 
Seeds  or  Cuttings^  which  we  may  put  into  the 
natural  Ground  in  May  ;  the  Berries  are  fome- 
what  like  Cherries^  and  ripen  foon  after  the  Plant 
is  brought  into  the  Houfe,  and  remain  upon  the 
Plant  all  Wihter  ;  it  is  called  by  fome  therefore, 
the  Winter-Cherry^  which  is  the  moft  common 
Name  :  Its  Culture  is  the  fame  with  the  foregoing 
Plant  \  only  to  make  it  bear  Fruit  plentifully,  it 
may  be  brought  out  of  the  Houfe  with  the  Myr^ 
tie ;  and  during  the  Su^nmer^  it  muft  ftand  in 
fome  Place  defended  from  the  Sun^  and  conftantly 
fupply'd  with  Water;  but  it  will  not  bear  any 
Fruit  if  it  be  fet  under  Trees :  It  is  fo  hardy,  that 
I  believe  it  would  ftand  Abroad  all  the  Year,  but 
I  have  not  yet  try'd  it. 

In 
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In  the  fame  Tribe  is  the  Mala  Infana^  or  Mad 
Apples^  or  the  Solatium  Pomiferum^  which  is  ex- 
tremely well  figur'd  in  the  Hort.  Lugd.  Bat.  It 
has  Leaves  deeply  notch'd  and  arm*d  with  Spines  ; 
the  Flowers  are  of  a  deep  Purple,  and  the  Fruit, 
before  they  ripen,  variiegated  with  White  and 
Green  ;  and  being  fully  mature,  are  as  large  a$ 
ordinary  GoUen- Pippins,  and  of  a  bright  yellow 
Colour  ;  thefe  Fruits  ripen  in  the  IVinter,  and 
contain  many  fmall  Seeds,  like  thofe  of  the  Cap-- 
ficum  Indicum^  or  what  we  call  Gutney-Pepperi 
they  may  be  fown  in  March  or  yfpril  upon  Hot- 
Beds,  and  will  bear  Fruit  the  fecond  Year  :  Give 
this  Plant  the  fame  Earth  as  the  Orange-Tree,  and 
houfe  it  at  the  fanrie  Seafon :  This,  like  all  other 
potted  Plants,  muft  have  frelh  Earth  every  Spring 
and  Autumn.  Befides  this,  we  have  another  Kind, 
whofe  Leaves  are  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  Oak, 
but  are  fo  hoary,  that  they  fcem  to  be  made  of 
white  Woollen-Cloth  -,  this  Sort  bears  fmalle^ 
Friiit  than  the  other,  of  a  Golden  Colour,  whkrh 
alfo  ripen  in  the  Winter :  It  requires  the  fame 
Management  as  the  former  Kindis. 

The  Caper  has  been  propagated  with  great  Care 
in  our  Green-Houfes,  to  very  little  Purpofc: 
Where  the  greateft  Induftry  has  been  ufed,  it  has 
hardly  been  brought  to  flower  in  England ;  and 
tho'  it  has  had  the  Advantage  of  the  beft  Stoves, 
it  has  been  fubjeft  to  die  in  the  Winter,  which  has 
given  Occafion  to  fome  Gardeners,  to  believe  it 
was  too  tender  for  this  Climate  -,  but  that  Notion 
is  unreafonable,  fihce  we  know  the  Caper  is  an 
European  Plant,  growing  familiarly  about  Genoa^ 
and  the  South  Parts  of  France  •,  the  Soil  and  Situ- 
ation is  only  to  be  confulted  to  make  it  thrive 
very  well  in  England,  even  in  the  open  Air,  It 
will  refift  the  Severities  of  our  Winters,  as  I  have 
experienced,   being  fown  in  the  Cracks  of  old 
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Walls,  where  it  ftrikes  Roots  in  the  Mortar: 
Where  it  grows  wild,  it  grows  in  like  manner, 
on  the  fides  of  Rocky  Places  ahnong  Rubbifh, 
and^  in  Holes  of  old  Stone  Walls  or  Ruins ;  if 
even  it  is  planted  in  a  Pot  of  Rubbifh,  it  will  not 
thrive,  if  it  is  direfted  to  go  upright,  but  muft 
rather  be  fo  difpofed,  as  either  its  Root  may  be 
fomcwhat  above  the  Branches,  or  at  leaft  it  may 
grow  horizontally,  fuch  as  it  will  do,  if  it  be 
fet  in  the  Side  of  a  Wall.  The  Bloffoms  arc  very 
beautiful,  of  a  whitiih  Colour,  crouded  "with 
Tendrils  or  Staminas  of  an  Orange  Colour.  The 
Buds  of  thefe  Bloflbms  are  pickled  for  Eating. 
It  may  be  as  well  propagated  in  England,  as  in 
any  other  Part  of  Europe^  by  obferving  the 
Method  I  defcribe,  and  fowing  the  Seeds  in 
Marcb^  which  readily  come  up,  if  we  cover  them 
with  fifted  Rubbifh  after  we  have  laid  them  in 
their  proper  Places.  It  has  been  a  great  Fault  that 
fomc  have  been  guilty  of,  when  they  have  re- 
ceived Plants  and  Seeds  from  foreign  Countries, 
to  give  them  too  much  Warmth,  without  con- 
fidering  whether  they  came  from  the  North  or  the 
Souths  from  Mufcovy,  or  Greenland,  or  under  the 
Line.  I  am  of  Opinion  it  would  be  as  hard  to 
keep  an  Iceland  Plant  with  us,  as  one  that  grew 
immediately  under  the  Line  j  for  as  the  one  is 
naturally  maintained  by  exceffive  Cold,  fo  is  the 
other  by  extreme  Heat.  I  imagine  that  the 
greateft  Cold  of  our  fVmterSy  is  near  the  fame 
with  the  Temper  of  Air  in  the  Summers  of 
thofe  Countries  lying  in  feventy  or  fcventy- 
five  Degrees  Latitude  •,  and  if  fo,  then  the  Plants 
from  thofe  frozen  Parts  of  the  World,  could  only 
be  made  to  grow  with  us  in  our  colder  Seafons^ 
when  perhaps  they  would  not  be  naturally  inclined 
to  fhoot,  for  then  the  Sun  would  be  far  diftant 
from  their  native  Country,  which  would  be  the 
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Time  of  their  Winter ;  and  if  we  could  make 
them  (hoot  at  that  Time  by  our  natural  Temper 
of  Air,the  Heat  of  our  Summers  would  afterwards 
fcorch  them  to  JDeath,  or  fmother  them,  unlefs 
they  were  to  be  kept  in  Ice-Houfes  during  the  Sea- 
fon  of  our  warm  Weather,  and  not  exposM  abroad 
till  our  Frofts  began :  For  if  we  were  to  follow 
Nature  in  the  Culture  of  Plants  from  Hot  Coun- 
tries, we  muft  do  the  fame  in  the  Management  of 
thofe  from  the  frozen  Zone ;  we  muft  imitate  the 
Heat  of  one,  and  the  Cold  of  the  other. 

Let  us  not  therefore  miftake,  in  fuppofing  that 
the  fame  Degree  of  the  Sun's  Heat,  and  the  fame 
Temperature  of  Air,  which  is  natural  to  any  one 
Part  of  the  World,  is  neceflary  for  the  fetting  in 
Motion,  the  Sap  of  the  feveral  Plants  natural 
to  divers  Countries:  As  every  Climate  is  different 
from  the  reft,  fo  are  the  feveral  Plants  in  thofe 
Climates  naturally  adapted  to  grow  by  means  of 
the  wonted  Temper  of  Air  and  Warmth  of  their 
native  Countries,  and  will  not  thrive  near  fo  well 
in  Stations  only  a  little  differing  from  the  Place 
of  their  Birth:  And,  indeed,  it  is  partly  the 
fame  in  living  Creatures,  which  we  find  do  not  all 
require  the  fame  Degrees  of  Warmth  for  hatch- 
ing  them  for  their  Eggs:  The  fame. Heat  which 
hatches  the  Egg  of  a  Pullet^  would  deftroy  the 
Eggs  of  Infe5ls :  And  I  fuppofe  that  the  Warmth 
which  hatches  a  Pullet^  would  not  be  half  enough 
to  hatch  the  Egg  of  an  OJlrich^  who  is  forced  to 
lay  her  Eggs  in  the  fcorching  Sands  of  Africa^  to 
bring  them  to  Life, 

It  is  obfervable.  That  Mojfes  of  feveral  Kinds 
only  grow  with  us  in  the  Winter  \  and  at  the 
leaft  Approach  of  warm  Weather  they  decay,  and 
are  entirely  at  a  Stand,  and  feemingly  dead  whe(i 
our  Summers  begin  ;  which  may  fhew  us  that  there 
are  Plants  tbac  fif&w  in  certain  Degrees  of  Cold 
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(as  we  call  it)  as  well  as  Heat  j  for  MoJJes  are  iwi 
lefs  perfeft  Plants  than  Oaks^  or  other  the  moft 
remarkable  Trees  •,  they  have  Roots^  Branches,^ 
Jj^vefy  Flowers  and  Fruity  as  well  as  the  moft 
potable  Plant.  I  have  heard  that  the  colder 
Climes  abound  with  Moffis^  which  are  ftill  larger 
and  in  greater  Quantities,  as  we  go  more  towards 
the  North  -,  and  that  they  ferve  for  Food  for  the 
Rane  Beer  in  the  North  Parts  of  Mufcovy.  I  re- 
member once  to  have  feen  a  Plant  brought  from 
about  Norway y  which  grew  in  65  or  66  Degrees, 
that  budded  out  in  December^sind  coi^tinued  grow- 
ing till  the  following  March  ;  but  after  that  I  am 
not  well  affured  what  became  of  it.  But  'tis  Time 
now  that  I  return  to  the  Culture  of  thofe  Plants  I 
undertook  to  treat  of  in  this  Chapter.  Befides 
the  Caper  already  mentioned,  we  have  two  other 
Kinds,  That  with  the  fmall  yellow  Flower^  and 
the  Bean-Caper ;  they  are  both  raifed  from  Seeds 
fown  in  March  in  fandy  Soil  ;  the  firft  requires 
the  Green-Houfe  in  the  Winter^  but  the  other  will 
thrive  very  well  in  an  open  Border,  as  I  have  feen 
done  in  the  Amjlerdam  Gardens^  altho'  it  is  con^- 
monly  houfed  with  great  Care  in  England. 

J  have  feen  many  forts  of  Acacia  cultivated  in 
the  Amjlerdam  Gardens ;  and  I  remember  formerly 
three  or  four  Sorts  of  them  were  growing  among 
the  Rarities  at  Hampton-Court  \  but  at  prefent  we 
have  few  of  them  in  England^  unlefs  it  be  the 
Vtrginian  Kindj  which  grows  to  a  large  Tree,  and 
will  (land  abroad  without  Shelter  in  the  Winter  ; 
as  we  may  fee  fome  of  them  now  growing  in  the 
Court  before  Rujfel-Houfe^  Bloomjbury^  and  in 
the  Old  Palace  lard,  Weftminjler ;  a  plain  Proof 
we  might  eafily  naturalize  the  Virginian  Plants  to 
our  Climate.  The  Leaves  of  this,  and  other 
AcaciaSy  are  not  unlike  thofe  of  the  l^are  or  Vetch 
and  differ  from  one  another  chiefly  l>y  being  larger 
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or  fmaller,  and  not  in  their  Shape :  Some  again 
are  varied  from  the  reft,  by  having  large  Spines 
or  Thorns  growing  upon  the  Foot  Stalks  of  the 
Leave's,  fometimes  as  large  as  Cock-Spurs,  and 
the  Flowers  of  fome  of  them  are  fweet-fcented  ; 
thefe,  as  they  come  from  feveral  Parts  of  the 
Worlds  fliould  be  confidered  in  relation  to  the 
Heat  neceflary  for  them  ;  but  they  all,  fo  far  as 
I  yet  have  obferved,  love  a  dry  fandy  Soil,  and 
little  Water. 

The  Apocinum^  or  Dog*^  Banis^  has  many  Va- 
rieties; fome  growing  upright  like  little  Trees^ 
and  others  climbing  and  creeping  on  the  Ground 
like  the  Woodbind:  The  Flowers  in  their  Shape, 
are  not  much  unlike  thofe  of  the  Amomum  Piinii^ 
but  have  their  Petals  turned  more  back ;  their 
Colours  are  various ;  thefe  all  bear  Cods,  for  the 
moft  part  fhaped  like  thofe  of  the  long  Guiney^ 
pepper ^  but  their  Ouf-fides  commonly  covered  with 
long  tender  Spines  of  the  fame  Colour  with  them- 
felves5  within  them  are  the  Seeds,  lying  as  it 
Were  in  a  Bed  of  Cotton,  fome  of  which  adheres 
to  each  of  them :  from  the  Seeds  we  may  pro- 
pagate them  with  eafe,  by  fowing  them  in  March 
on  Hot-Beds^  or  elfe  raife  every  Sort  I  have  yec 
tried,  from  Cutting  in  the  fame  Month,  unlefs 
they  be  fuch  as  have  Tuberous  Roots,  which  muft 
then  be  parted  ;  and  fome  indeed  which  die  to  the 
Root  every  Winter^  will  be  better  increafed  from 
Off'fets  taken  from  the  Roots  :  I  give  them  com- 
monly a  light  natural  Soil,  which  I  find  agrees 
well  with  them,  and  little  Water ;  for  they  are 
all  very  Milky,  and  apt  to  rot  with  much  Wet. 
As  to  their  Shelter  in  the  Winter^  it  may  be  given 
them  according  to  the  different  Climates  (hey 
come  from,  and  be  fet  into  the  Houfe  fooner  or . 
later,  as  they  are  more  or  Icfs  tender. 
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We  have  two  Sorts  of  the  Canna  IndicO^  of 
Indian  Cane  i  one  with  plain  Green  LeaveSj  and 
the  other  with  variegated  Leaves:  they  both 
flower  in  the  Autumn,  producing  Spikei  of  Scarlet 
Bloflbms  extremely  beautiful :  The  Firft  is  raiied 
from  Seeds  fown  in  March^  upon  a  Hot-Bed^ 
and  may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots  in  thcr 
fame  Month,  and  fo  the  ftrip'd  Sort  alfo  is  pro- 
pagated by  Off'fets  ;  for  the  Seeds  of  the  ftrip'd 
Kind,  which  often  ripen  in  England^  will  produce 
Plants  with  plain  Leaves :  They  delight  in  a  ian- 
dy  Soil,  and  little  Water,  and  muft  be  houfed 
with  the  Orange-Tree. 

Of  the  Gemjia  we  have  feveral  Sorts  which  are 
cultivated  in  Green-Houfes\  they  all  love  a  (andy 
dry  Soil,  and  are  always  propagated  from  Seeds  ^ 
for  Cuttings  will  not  take  Root :  neither  do  I  be* 
lieve  Layers  will  fucceed  any  better.  As  moft  of 
them  have  few  fpongy  or  parenchimous  Parts,  they 
require  little  Water,  and  fhould  be  houfed  accor^ 
ding  to  their  Climates. 

The  Palm  or  Date-Trees^  are  only  propagated 
by  fetting  the  Date-Stones  in  light  Earth  in  Marcb^ 
and  giving  them  the  Affiftance  of  a  Hot-Bed  j 
they  are  indeed  flow  Growers,  but  indifferently 
hardy  ;  they  grow  in  Italy  without  any  Shelter^ 
and  I  believe  might  be  brought  to  ftand  abroad 
in  England^  after  giving  them  Shelter  for  the 
Three  or  Four  firft  Years. 

The  Jahp-Tree  of  Carolina^  called  in  Vtrpnid 
Poke^  is  a  Plant  that  dies  to  the  Root  every  ^iw-' 
ter^  and  rifes  again  in  the  Spring  to  the  Height  of 
Eight  or  Ten  Foot,  having  many  Branches  of  a 
Red  Colour  ;  the,  Leaves  fmooth,  and  of  a  plea- 
fant  Green  ;  the  Berries  are  like  Elder-Berries^ 
but  grow  in  long  Bunches  fomewhat  like  Grapes  y 
thefe  are  ufed  for  dying  Red  •,  the  yoxmg  Tops 
•,are  pleafant  and  wholefome,  when  they  are  welf 
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boiled,  and  are  frequently  eaten  by  the  People  of 
Virginia  -,  but  if  we  gather  them  too  old,  they 
purge  and  vomit  violently :  The  Pigeon^  and  o- 
ther  Birds,  are  very  greedy  of  the  Berries  of  this 
Plant ;  a  Dram  of  the  Root  dry'd  and  powderM 
(fays  my  Correfpondent)  is  a  very  fafe  and  good 
Purge,  very  much  like  Jalopy  and  is  frequently 
ufed  by  the  Indians.  This  is  raifed  from  the  Ber- 
ries fown  early  in  the  Sprmg  on  a  Hot-Bed^  and 
delights  in  a  rich  warm  Soil :  it  Ihould  be  houfed 
with  the  Orange. 

The  Pitcbimom  or  Perfimom-Plum^  called  by  the 
Indians^  PuUbimon,  is  a  Planl  of  Virginia^  where 
it  grows  to  the  Size  of  a  common  Cherry-Tree^ 
the  Wood  is  white,  and  the  Leaves  very  green 
and  ihining  on  the  upper  Side  -,  the  Fruit  fome- 
what  like  a  Medlar^  with  feveral  Seeds  in  it ; 
when  it  is  ripe,  it  is  foft  and  lufcious :  Thk  Plata 
may  be  propagated  by  fowing  the  Seeds  in  Marcb^ 
like  the  former.  It  loves  a  light  Soil,  and  little 
Water,  and  may  be  houfed  with  the  foregoing 
Plant. 

The  Side-Saddle  Flower^  is  a  Plant  growing  in 
Virginia  and  Carolina,  whichj  according  to  the  De- 
fcriptiori  I  have  had  of  it,  with  its  Seeds,  which 
I  have  received  from  feveral  Hands  this  Spring,  is 
one  of  the  moft  furprifing  Plants  of  thofc  Coun- 
tries ;  it  dies  every  Year  to  the  Root,  and  rifes 
afrefh  every  Spring,  putting  forth  at  that  Time  a 
yellow  Flower  upon  a  flender  Foot-Stalk  with  fix 
Leaves,  fhaped  fomewhat  like  thofe  of  the  Flower- 
de-luce ;  upon  the  Top  of  the  Stile  grows  a  Sort 
of  Canopy,  round  on  the  Top,  like  the  Seat  of  a 
Side-Saddle,  under  which  is  the  Seed-Veffel,  di- 
vided into  fix  Cells  •,  the  Plan  follows  the  Flower, 
growing  about  a  Foot  high,  and  fomewhat  fhaped 
like  a  Trumpet -,  upon  the  Top  of  which  is  a  Leaf 
like  the  Lid  of  a  Can^   which  is,  at  the  firft 
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coming  up,  very  green,  but  afterwards  becotiied 
yellow,  full  of  purple  Veins ;  it  grows  in  ipongy 
Ground  in  watry  Places,  fo  that  it  muft  be  (own 
in  Pots  of  Earth,  as  nearly  imitating  Bogs  as  can 
be,  and  fct  upon  Hot- Beds ^  minding  to  rcfrefh 
the  Earth  conftantly  with  Water  as  it  begins  to 
dry.     Houfe  this  with  the  foregoing  Plan^. 

Virginian  DogWood^  makes  a  Tree  about  the 
Size  of  a  common  Cherry-Tree^  bloflbmtng  early 
in  the  Spring  •,  the  Flowers  are  whiee^  growing 
in  Branches,  and  are  fucceeded  by  red  Berries^ 
which  hang  a  long  Time  upon  the  Tree  r  Sow 
them  in  Pots  of  light  Earth  in  Autumn,  and  let 
them  ftand  the  Winter  in  the  Green-Houfe^  giving 
them  the  Affiftance  of  a  Hot-Bed  the  following 
Spring.  The  Indians  boil  the  Roots  of  this  Plant 
in  Water,  which  they  account  good  to  hral 
Wounds. 

The  Sajfafras  Tree  is  alfo  a  Plant  of  Virginiai 
whofe  Figure  we  may  fee  in  Gerbard^s  Herbal^ 
but  the  Defcription  is  imperfect :  It  loies  its 
Leaves  in  the  Winter,  and  in  the  Spring  puts 
forth  its  Flowers  of  yellow  Colour  in  Clufters, 
fucceeded  by  blue  Berries,  fomewhat  like  thof^ 
of  the  LauruJiinuSj  upon  red  Foot-ftalks :  Thefe 
Berries  fhould  be  fown  at  Autumn  like  thofe  of 
the  foregoing  Plant ;  it  loves  a  light  Soil,  and  I 
believe  it  might  be  made  to  grow  in  our  Woods, 
after  it  is  a  little  hardened  and  ufcd  to  our  Cli- 
mate. 

The  Virginia  Wild  Crab-Tr^e  hasBloflbms  fome« 
what  like  the  Apple^  but  very  pleafant  to  the 
Smell ;  it  bears  fmall  Fruit  of  a  yellowifh  Colour, 
and  well-fcented,  which  the  Indians  preferve  in 
Sugars :  This  is  raifed  from  Seeds  fown  in  March 
upon  Hot-Beds^  and  loves  a  light  dry  Soil  •,  houfe 
it  with  the  others  of  this  Country  'till  it  becomes 
hardy  enough  to  be  planted  Abroad. 

The 
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The  Virginia  Myrtle^  or  Cancel-Berry  Tree^  is 
fever-green  and  Aromatick ;  it  bears  Berries  about 
the  Size  of  a  frimll  VitcB^  from  which^s  drawn 
the  Green  tVa^  which  Candles  are  made  of;  this 
iVax  partakes  fo  much  of  the  natural  Scent  of  the 
Plant  J  that  the  leaft  Bit- of  it  bjcing  burnt  upon 
Coals,  will  perfume  a  whole  Room.  The  Ber- 
ries muft  be  fown  at  Autumn  in  Pots  of  black 
fandy  Earthy  and  kept  continually  moift,  as  well 
before  they  fprbut,  as  after  they  co^ie.  up  5  let 
this  be  houfed  with  the  foregoing  Plant .  .  . 

It  would  be  endlefs  to  enumerate  the  federal 
Trees  and  Shrubs  of  foreign  Countries  that  are 
propagated  in  Green  Houfes ;  and  I  doubt  not  but 
fuch  as  will  mind  the  foregoing  Direftions  jm  this 
Chapter^  will  cafily,  from  Experience,  difcovet* 
the ,  right :  Culture  of  whatever  Plants  they  get 
into  their  CoUedion.-  In  the  mean  time,  I  fhali 
proceed  to  lay  down  the  beft  Methods  of  treating 
fuch  kinds  of  Plants  as  abound  in  Juice,  and  are 
tailed  Succulent  Plants^ 
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0/ Aloes,  Torch-Thiftles,   Mclon-Thiftlcsy 
:Fig.Marygold,  Houfe-Leeks,  ibe  Euphor- 
ibium,  and  other  Succulent  Exotick  Plants, 
their  Culture, 

I H  E  Plants  which  I  defign  to  treat  6f 
in  this  Chapter  are  comriionfy  ftyled 
Succulent^  for  that  they  are  plump' 
and  full  of  Juice,  which  they  chiefly 
gather  from  the  Air,  as  by  Eitperi- 
ence  we  find  •,  witnefs  the  Sempervive^  a  kind  of 
Aloe  J  which  will  live  fome  Years  without  Earth 
or  Water,  being  hung  up  in  a  Room  ;  and  the 
Sedum  Arborefcens^    which   I  have  known  to  be 
kept  after  the  fame  Manner  for  many  Years  ;  in 
which  Plant  it  is  obfervable,  that  againtt  Rain  it 
puts  forth  Roots  or  licde  Fibres  ftriking  into  the' 
Air,  which  in  damp  Seafons  is  thick  enough  to' 
afford  it  that  Hejp,  and  fome  Nourifhment  ;  but 
as  foon  as  the  Air  begins  to  grow  thinner,  and  is 
more^  rarified,  thofe  Roots  dry  up  before  they 
can  provide  themfelves  with  Nourifhment  fuffici- 
ent  to  fupply  the  Plant  they  fpring  from,  which 
perhaps  they  would  do,  if  they  could  enjoy  that 
thicken*d  Air  three  or  four  Months  without  Al- 
teration. 

The  firft  kind  of  Succulent  Plant  I  fhall  men- 
tion is  the  Aloe^  which,  in  my  Opinion,  is  the 
ftloft  beautiful  Tribe  of  Plants  belonging  to  the 
Green- Houfe,  The  moft  common  Kind  in  our 
Gardens,  with  fome  few  other  Sorts,  are  brought 
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From  Ameftca  ;  but  the  greateft  Varieties  of  them, 
atid  I  think  the  bed  Kinds,  come  from  Africa^ 
chiefly  from  the  Ci^e  (f  Good  Hope.  Aloes,  for  the 
moft  Part,  are  compofedof  many  fucculent  Leaves, 
long  and  (harp  at  their  Points^  commonly  armed 
with  Spines  :   The   Lda^cs  fpring   immediately 
from  the  Root,  alnd  are  .placed  in  a  Round)  re^ 
prefenting   the  Rays  of  the  Siinj    from    their 
Centre  (hoots  forth  the  Flowef-Stemj  which  forftfe- 
timcfi  divides  itfelf  into  Branches,  but  not  always : 
Upon  thefe  Stems  appear  the  Flowers^  which  are 
inonopetalousy  but  oftentimes  arc  fo  deeply  cut  on 
the  Edges,  that,  without  ftridl  EtoiHination,  they 
appear  to  have  fix  Petals.  They  are  moft  like  the 
Flowers  of  the  Hyacinth  in  their  Figure ;    but 
are  feldom  fweet-fcented,  and  each  Ftuit  has  little 
black  Seeds  in  it,  lodged  in  three  feparate  Cells. 
,    Some  Aloes  are  Arborefcent,  Inclining  to  make 
Trees,   breaking  forth   into  Branched;    as  one 
Sort  which  has  Leaves  fomewhat  (haped  like  thofe 
of  a  NarciJJks,  but  larger,  more  fucculent,  and  of 
i,  whiti(h  Colour  *,  but  this  is  fo  rare,  that  I  know 
not  of  any  Plant  of  it  in  England,  but  what  I 
brought  with  me  from  Abroad,  and  have  now 
growing  :  We  have  other  Kinds,   which  are  fo 
fmail,  that  a  whole   Plant  does  not  exceed  the 
fiignefs  of  a  Cro^n-piece  j    fotne  grow  clofe  to 
the  Ground,  others  are  more  afpiring,  and  have 
their  Crown  of  Leaves  raifed  upon  a  Stem  (bme- 
t^^hat  above  the  Earth :  in  (hort,  they  are  fur* 
pri(ingly  different  from  one  another,  and  deferve 
our  Care  and  Admiration  as^much  as  any  Plant 
if^rhatever; 

I  have  fcen  above  fi^^ty  different  Kinds  of  ^^^^ 
in  the  Phyftck-Garden  of  Amfterdam,  chiefly  the 
ProduA  of  the  Cape  4)f  Good  Hope  ;  iome  of  them 
have  been  raifed  from  Seeds  from  that  Place,  and 
others  from  young  PUnts  rifing  from  the  Roots, 
C  c  2  or 
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or  putting  forth  from  the  Stems ;  theft  arc  ufe^ 
with  great  Tendernefs  in  Holland  \  but  I  find 
they  are  moft  of  them  as  hardy  as  any  other 
Tlant  growing  about  the  Cape  \  for  of  the  forty 
Sorts  which  I  have  cultivated  for  the  three  laft 
Ytfars,  I  have  not  loft  one  by  Cold  ;  but  I  find 
that  it  is  Wet  chiefly  that  injures  them..  In  Africd 
they  all  grow  in  ftony  Places,  and  upon  rocky . 
Ground,  therefore  the  Earth  I  prepare  for  them  "^ 
is  one  half  fandy  Soil,  and  the  other  Riibbifh  of 
old  Walls,  well  fifted  and  mixed  together,  which 
contributes  to  keep  them  from  rotting  at  the 
Roots  -,  and  in  planting  them,  I  obferve  always 
to  fet  them  very  (hallow  in  the  Pots,  raifing  the 
Earth  in  that  Manner,  that  the  Plant  fkands  a^ 
it  were  upon  a  Hill,  falling  every  way  to  the 
Edge  of  the  Pot  j  fo  that  when  they  require  any 
Water,  it  may  be  given  them,  without  touching 
any  Part  of  the  Plant  -,  which,  if  it  fhould  fd 
happen,  unlefs  the  Siin  immediately  drics>  it  up^ 
the  Plant  would  be  in  Danger  of  rotting. 

In  the  Summer  indeed,  when  they  are  Abroady 
a  little  Rain  will  not  hurt  them,  becaufe  they 
then  cannot  remain  wet  very  long  •,  otherwifcy 
the  Wet  that  will  fettle  in  the  Heart  of  the  Plants 
when  the  Rain  falls  upon  them,  would  deftroy 
them :  I  therefore  chufe  to  keep  them  in  the 
Houfe  till  JUne^  and  return  them  thither  from 
Abroad  in  Augufi^  to  avoid  the  Danger .  of  too 
much  Moifture,  which  they  can  hardly  meet 
with  between  thofe  Months^ 

While  they  are  Abroad^  if  the  Weather  be 
fair,  they  will  require  moderate  Waterings  once 
a.Weeki  if  the  Earth  is  very  dry:  And  from  the 
Time  of  their  Houfing,  till  the  Middle  of  0£l6^ 
ber^  gentle  Refrefhments  may  be  given  them  in  . 
the  Mornings,  while  the  Sun  is  upon  them,  for 
then  is  the  Time  of  their  Growth:   But  from 
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05iober  to  the  middle  of  March^  or  thereabouts, 
they  muft  be  kept  very  dry,  and  not  have  the^ 
leaft  Moifture,  though  the  Earth  be  like  Powder  \ 
for  they  cannot  difpenfe  with  any  Wet,  till  the 
Sun  begins  to  grow  powerful  with  us,  and  can 
dry  it  immediately.  In  May  give  them  frefh 
Earth,  and  they  may  be  tranfplanted  at  that 
Seafon,  but  without  drfturbing  the  Roots  ;  bu6 
the  beft  Time  of  the  Year  for  that  Work  is  the 
Beginning  of  Auguft^  when  they  will  beft  be  dif^ 
pofrd  to  make  frelh  Roots  5  and  this  muft  be 
done  about  ten  Days  before  they  are  fent  into  the 
Houfe,  for  the  open  Air  helps  them  to  ftrike  the 
Roots,  as  I  fhall  endeavour  to  prove. 

I  once  had  fome  OfF-fcts  and  Branches  of  Aloet 
fent  me  in  May^  without  any  Roots ;  and  after 
having  let  them  lye  in  the  Sun  for  three  or  four 
Days  to  dry,  and  heal  the  wounded  Parts,  I  put 
them  into  Hot-Beds^  according  to  the  ufual  Mcr 
thod  ;  but  with  all  the  Art  I  oould  ufe  to  them, 
I  found  them  fenfibly  declined,  till  at  laft  they 
were  reduced  almoft  to  nothing  -,  I  then  fo  far 
defpairM  of  faving  them,  finding  the  Summer  al- 
nv>ft  paft,  that,  in  the  Beginning  of  Augujl^  I 
i9ung  them  out  of  my  Garden  carclefly,  with 
fome  other- Things  that  had  fuffered  in  the  fame 
Manner ;  but  to  my  great  Surprize,  aftef  they 
had  lain  Abroad  about  three  Weeks,  they  ftruck 
Roots  into  the  Ground  they  lay  upon,  and  began 
to  fhoot  out  frefli  Leaves :  By  this  Accident,  I 
not  only  faved  the  Plants^hnt  took  fuch  Methods 
for  the  Management  of  others  of  the  like  Kiqii^," 
that  now  I  do  not  know  any  Plants  in  better 
Health  than  my  own  ;  and  I  find  the  beft  Seafon 
for  planting  the  OS-itts  oi  Akes^  is  aboiit  the 
Middle  of  July^  letting  them  ftand  abroad  a- 
bout  ten  Days,  ahd  take  the  Rain  if  poffible ; 
when  they  begin  to  ftrike  Root,  then  they  may 
Cc  3  be 
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be  helpM  with  a  Hot-Bed^  but  not  before.  The 
Seeds  of  many  Sorts  ripen  iii  England^  and  m2Cf 
be  fown  upon  Hot-B^eds  in  A^nil. 

I  obferve  that  fuch  Aloes  as  put  out  their  Off- 
fets  above  Ground,  i.  e.  from  the  Side  of  their 
Stems,  may  be  made  to  fet  oi|t  thoie  young 
Shoots  for  Increafe,  by  taking  away  fomc  of  the 
under  Leaves  which  grown  ncxjt  the  Earth  \ 
for  from  thofe  Places  where  the  Leaves  have 
grown,  will  always  ihoot  forth  young  jHoes ;  but 
this  Work  fhould  be  carefully  done  without  brui- 
fing  the  Stem  or  other  Leaves,  and  at  fuch  a 
Time  in  the  Summer^  when  the  Sun  is  in  its 
greateft  Force ;  for  although  the  Leaves  will 
eafily  peel  from  the  Body  of  the  Plant  wiiJiout 
breaking,  yet  there  will  be  a  Moifture  remaining 
about  the  Part  they  were  joined  to,  which  would 
breed  Mould inefs,  and  be  apt  to  rot>  if  it  was  not 
quickly  dry'd  up. 

This,  and  all  other  Succulent  Plants,  are  (b  fenr 
fible  of  the  lead  Bi  uife,  that  I  have  known  manjl 
dye  by  that  Accident ;  to  pinch  one  fingle  Leaf 
will  mortify  a  whole  Pdant,.  unlefs  the  bruifed 
Part  be  prefently  cut  off. 

We  may  fee  the  Figures  of  many  Kinds  of 
Aloes  in  Dr.  C<j7n??ielin's  curious  Books  of  Plants  i 
many  of  which  has  been  given  us,  with  their 
Flowers^  and  are  extremely  well  defigned.  The 
more  hardy  this  Kind  of  PLml  is  kept,  the  more 
apt  it  is  to  flower,  which  I  know  from  Experi- 
ence, having  not  lefs  than  twelve  Sorts,  which 
bloflbm  with  me  every  Year. 

The  Torch'ThiJlle  or  Cerei/s  is  a  Plant  very  difie- 
rent  from  any  other  Tribe  of  Plant sM  that  it  never 
bears  any  Leaves.  I  have  cultivated  about  kv^tt 
Sorts  of  it,  without  reckoning  thofe  other  Kinds 
of  Torcb'Wk.t  Plants,  which  have  milky  Juice, 
and  are  reckoned  of  the  Eupborbium  Race*     I  do 
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pot  yet  find  that  any  of  the  Torch-Tbijiks  grow 
in  any  other  Part  of  theWortdbutin  u4w(fw^; 
nor  can  I  learn  that  the  Euphorbium  art  found 
any  where  naturally  growing  but  in  Africa;    Thp^ 
Torch'ThiJlle'  2St  of  two  Sorts ;   fome  creeping 
upon  the  Ground;  and  the  others  growing».up<r 
right  to  a  great  Height,  without  Support.   The 
creeping   Kinds  are    more   inclining  to:  branclv 
than  the  others,   and  take  Root  eafily  as  they* 
run  upon  the   Ground:   The  Branches  of  the 
creeping  Kinds  arc  differently  (hap?d,  in  that  one- 
Sort,  pretty  common  in  England^  has  a  triangular 
Branches,  and  thfe  other  has  its  Sprouts  divided 
into  fix  or  feven  Angles;   both  thefc have  the* 
Edges  of  their  Angles  adornM  with  fmall  tender 
Spines  fe t  together  in  the  Form  of  Stars.    The 
Flowers  of  the firftlliave  not  yet  feen,  but  the 
latter  has  bloflbmM  in  England^  which  yet  perr 
haps  it  would  not  have  done  withoqt  an  Acci- 
dent :   A  large  Plant  of  it  that  flood  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  a  plaifterM  Wall,  ftruck  its 
Roots  into  it,  and  fqon  after,   dying  at  its  firft' 
Root,  it  remainM  fome  Time  nourifhM  by  the- 
Wall  only,  and  in  fhat  Condition  fet  for  Flower- 
ing:   The  Bloffoms    were  very  large,  radiated 
fomewhat  like  the  Sun-^Flower^  many  of  the  P^- 
tak  were  of  a  yellow  Colour,    with  fonie  few j . 
towards  the  Middle,  c^  a  fair  White.  This  Flower ' 
ftood  upon  the  Summit  of  the  Fruit,   like  thofe 
of  the  Indian^Ftg\  and  when  it  opened,  was  ex- 
tremely well  fcented,  but  foon  decayed.     Who- 
ever confiders  that  this  Plant^  grows  naturally 
upon  Rocks,  will  not  wonder  at  its  Flowering 
when  it  grew  in   Lime-Mortar,    which  corner 
the  neareft   xo  the-  rock  Soil  of:  any   we  can 
compofe; 

C  c  4  I  have 
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I  have  therefore  chofc  to  plant  both  thefe 
creeping  Kinds  of  Torcb'TbiJiles  in  Rubbifh  of 
old  Walls  mix'd  with  about  one  Third  of  fandy 
Soil,  and  fome  fmall  Pieces  of  Frce-ftone  among 
it ;  for  this  Mixture  will  keep  the  KoQts  dry,  and 
grow  hard  as  a  Rock,  after  it  ha§  been  well 
watered :  Thefe  are  both  raifed  from  Cuttings 
planted  in  this  Mixture  any  Time  between  Aiay 
and  the  End  of  July  ;  but  we  mull  firft  obierye, 
that  they  lye  in  the  Sun  for  a  Pay  or  two  afar 
they  are  cut,  to  heal  their  Wounds,  and  not  put 
them  into  the  'Ground  before  they  are  dryVl, 
which  we  muft  alfo  remember  to  do  with  all 
Cuttings  of  Succulent  Plants.  Plant  thefe  as  I 
direft  for  the  Jlocs^  upon  a  little  Hill  in  the 
Middle  of  the  Pot,  for  they  can  hardly  endure 
Water :  Let  them,  after  Planting,  (land  abroad 
about  twenty  Days  to  take  Root  before  they  are 
put  into  the  Hot-Bed^  for  elfe  they  would  be  ape 
to  flirink  ;  and  at  firft  putting  them  in  Pots, 
water  them  to  fettle  the  Earth,  but  with  this; 
Caution,  that  it  be  done  when  the  Sun  has  Power 
enough  to  dry  and  harden  the  Mixture  they  are 
planted  in.  During  the  Summer,  they  may  now 
and  then  be  gently  refrefhed ;  but  from  the 
Middle  of  September  till  May.^  J  would  not 
advife  any  Water :  Some  have  planted  them  in 
light  fandy  Soil,  and  they  have  fhqt  well  in  the 
Summer,  but  would  feldom  live  till  the  Spring: 
In  a  Word,  keep  them  as  dry  as  poffible  in  the 
JVinter,  and  let  them  have  the  open  Air  ("after 
Rain  cfpecially)  in  the  Summer^  as  much  as  you 
can  give  them  ;  for  'tis  what  they  chiefly  teed 
upon,  as  we  may  know  by  their  putting  out  of 
Iqng  Fibres  from  their  Branches  at  fuch  Seaibns. 
This  Kind  of  Plant  comes  from  tliofe  Parts  of 
America  near  the  Line,    therefore   are  not    fp 

hardy 
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hardy  as  AloeSy  and  fhould  be  kept  more  in  the 
Houfe,  and  fet  in  the  warmed  Places. 

The  ere£l  or  upright  Kinds^  have  generally 
much  larger  Stems  or  Branches  than  the  others, 
and  the  Spines  upon  their  Edges  very  ftrong, 
which  are  various  in  their  Length  and  Colour^ 
as  the  Plants  they  belong  to  are  different ;  and 
the  feveral  Kinds  of  this  Plant  likewife  differ  in 
their  Colour  and  Number  of  Ribs  or  Angles. 
The  upright  Sort,  as  I  obferve,  never  offer  to 
put  out  any  Branches,  as  long  as  their  firft  Stem 
can  preferve  its  Top  from  Damage  j  but  as  foon 
as  that  is  cropped  or  injured,  then  they  (Commonly 
put  forth  frefh  Shoots  near  the  Place  where  it 
was  cut  or  broke,  off,  about  three  or  four  in 
Number,  which  grow  upright.  Sometimes  the 
great  upright  Torcb'TbiJlle  will  continue  growing 
in  one  Stem  'till  it  be  near  twenty  Foot  high^ 
without  putting  out  any  Buds  but  thofe  for  Blofr 
foms  :  The  Flowers  are  radiated  with  whitilh 
Petals^  which  do  not  open  ''till  the  Fruit  upon 
which  they  ftand,  fcems  to  be  full  grown.  This 
Kind,  as  well  a3  the  others  of  this  Tribe,  is 
eafily  raifed  from  Cuttings  planted  in  any  of  the 
Summer  Months,  but  belt  in  May :  To  cut  a  Stem 
of  any  of  them  into  Pieces  of  fix,  or  feven  Inches 
long,  and  let  them  lye  in  the  Sun  'till  their 
Wounds  are  dry  -,  every  Cutting  will  foon  take 
Root,  if  they  be  fet  in  Pots  of  light  Earth,  and 
kept  pretty  dry,  'till  they  begin  to  fhoot,  and 
then  fome  of  the  Mixture  prepared  for  the  creep- 
ing Kinds  fhould  be  put  to  their  Roots,  and  as 
much  of  the  light  Earth  as  pofTible  taken  away  : 
The  Reafon  why  I  do  not  chufe  to  plant  them 
in  this  Mixture  at  firfl,  is,  becaufe  the  Roots 
will  more  readily  form  themfelves  in  the  other 
Earth.  When  thefe  Plants  begin  to  grow,  they 
will  put  out  Ijttle  Buttons  near  the  Tops,  which 

will 
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•will  afterwards  form  fo  many  Stems,  excepting^  onr 
ly  that  Cutting  which  was  the  running  Top  of  the 
Plants  and  that  will  (hoot  upright.  When  the  lit- 
tle Stems  are  about  four  or  five  Inches  long,  they 
may  be  cut ;  and  after  drying  in  the  Sun,  be 
planted  like  the  others. 

I  can  fay  no  more  concerning  thefe  Plants^  than 
I'have  done  of  the  creeping  Kinds,  unlefs  it  be, 
that  what  I  call  the  great  upright  Torcb-^TbiJiU  is 
cafily  preferved  in  emy  Green-Houfe^  and  is  not  fo 
hard  to  be  kept  as  the  others ;  that  is,  it  will 
thrive  better  in  a  plain  fandy  Soil,  than  in  the 
Mixture  I  have  prefcribed  for  the  others  of  this 
Tribe,  and  will  bear  more  Water  in  the  Summer^ 
The  Figures  of  all  thefe  Kinds,  I  think,  are  nq 
where  cut  but  in  my  Hijlory  of  Succulent  Plants. ' 

The  Melon-Tbijile,  or  Echinomelocatl6Sj  is  a 
very  wonderful  Plant ;  I  have  had  only  two  Sorts 
of  it,  viz.  the  large  Kind  growing  in  St.  Cbrifto-- 
j>ber*s,  and  other  Caribbee-IJlands^  which  is  cut  in 
Gerard^s  Herbal ;  and  the  fmall  Kind  which  is 
figured  in  the  Paradifus  Batavus^  named  in  that 
Book,  Echinomeloca£lo5  minor  Laifefcens  abfque 
iomento  Cylindris  Stri5lioribus. 

The  firft  is  a  folid  Plant,  growing  out  of  the 
Ground  like  the  Fruit  of  a  large  Pumkin^  but 
ribb*d  like  a  Melon^  and  very  green ;  upon  the* 
Edges  of  each  Rib  are  long  Star-like  Thorns, 
placed  one  above  another,  of  a  Chocolate  Colour : 
On  the  Top  of  this  Melon-like  Plant,  grows  a 
large  Lump  of  a  Cotton-like  Subftance,  cover'd 
over  on  the  Out-fide  with  fliort  tender  Spines  of  a. 
Cinamon  Colour  •,  out  of  this  burtts  forth  the  Fruit- 
(m  a  hot  Day)  full  ripe,  about  the  Size  and  Co- 
lour of  Cornelian  Cherries^  and  commonly  drop. 
oflT  two  Hours  afterward.  There  is  now  one  of* 
thefe  Plants  in  the  Stove  at  Hampton-Court '^  it 

is 
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is  called  in  BarbadoeSy  Pope^s-Rstid^   or  Turk^s- 
Cap.  . 

The  other  Sort  feldom  exceeds  the  Bignefe  of 
a  large  Jpple^  growing  oiat  of  the  Ground  like  a. 
£blid  Fruit,  and  covefed  over  with  little  Knots,, 
ibmewhat  refemhling  green  Barberries  fet  cJofe. 
together,  and  little  Stars  of  Thorns  at  their  Points,, 
of  a  Cinamon  Colour  y  the  Fruit  of  this,  like,  the 
former,  cracks  out  in  hot  Weather,  full  ripe,  of 
^he  Shape  and  Colour  of  a  ripe  Barberry  •,  h\iv 
thefe  remain  upon  the  Plans  a  long  Time.  I  could, 
have  been  more  particular  about  the  Defcription* 
of  thefe  ftrange  Plants  \  but  as  they  will  be  en- 
graved and  defcribed  in.  my  Decades  offuc^ulent 
l^lantSy,  I  fhall  therefore  refer  my  Reader  to  thac 
Account  of  them. 

Th^fe  both  grow  upon  Rocks  in  America^  near 
the  Line^  fp  that  they  are  very  tender  ;  but  being 
humoured  in  their  Way  with  a  proper  Soil,  and 
kept  dry,  may  be  prcferv'd  as  well  as  the  "Torch- 
Thiftles.  I  have  railed  the  fmall  Kinds  from  Seeds . 
fown  in  Lime  Rubbilh,  which  I  afterwards  pre-» 
ferved  for  fome  Time,  but  they  were  not  hardy« 
enough  to  relift  the  hard  Pointer.  The  beft  Wajr^ 
to  provide  ourfelves  with  thefe  Plants^  is  to  have 
them  brought  from  America.'^tW  grown,  and  kept* 
without  Water  during  their  Paflage. 

The  Indian-Fig^  or  Prickly-Pear^  is  call*d  Opun^ 
tia^  and  Fuus-Indica  -,  there  are  many  different 
Kinds  of  this  Plant  chiefly  growing  in  America^ 
from  whence  I  have  had  about  eight  or  nine 
diftinft  Sorts :  This  Race  of  Plants  are  faid  to. 
grow  one  Leaf  out  of  another,  but  they  are  rar 
ther  Branches  than  Leaves ;  the  Leaves  pro-- 
perly  being  thofe  little  Buds  which  appear  always 
on  thofe  Parts  where  the  Thorns  afterward  put 
forth.  However,  fmce  what  I  take  to  be  Branches, 
have  gpaeraily  been  called  Leaves^  I  fhall  yet 

continue  - 
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continue  that  Name  to  them.     This    Tribe  of 
Plants  then,  differ  chiefly  from  one  another  ia 
thq,  Size  of  their  Leaves,   the  Colour  of  their 
Flowers  and  Fruit,  and  the  Length  and  Colour 
of  their  Spines ;  the  Leaves  of  all  of  them  arc 
generally  of  an  Oval-Figure ;  fome  Sorts   have 
them  near  a  Foot  in  Length;  and  others  not 
more  than  two  or  three   Inches ;   their  Leaves 
are  generally  fet  with  ^nots  of  Thorns  at  certain 
Diftanccs;  fome  fo  very  long,  that  the  Indians 
make  Ufe  of  them  as  Pins :  Others  have    the 
Thorns  fo  fhort,  that  they  are  hardly  to  be  per- 
ceived, and  thofe  fmall  Thorns  make  the  Cow-^ 
Itchy  and  can  hardly  be  got  out  of  one*s  Flelh  in 
a  Month,  if  they  are  not  carefully  fought  after 
at  firft :  In  this   Tribe  the  Fruit  always  appears 
before  the  Flower  •,  and  when  it  feems  to  be  full 
grown,  the  Bloflbm  opens  at  the  End  of  it,  with 
about  ten  Petals  and  a  Clutter  of  Chives  in  the 
Middle  r  This  Flower  always  opens  in  the  Heat 
oi  the  Day,  and  fliuts  qp  when  the  Sun  leaves 
it :  When  the  Fruit  is  ripe  it  is  generally  of  a 
ftrong  red  Colour,  and  has  this  Singularity  in  it, 
that  if  it  be  eaten,  it  will  make  the  Urine  of  the 
Perfon  as  red  as  Blood,  but  without  any  ill  Ef- 
feft;  the  Flowers  are  commonly  yellow,  except 
one  Sort   which   bears   fcarlet  Bloffoms,  and    i^ 
more  tender  and  hard  to  be  kept  than  any  of 
the  others,  and  very  apt  to  rot :  Some  of  them 
delight  to  creep  upon  the  Ground,  others  grow 
more  upright  •,  but  all  of  them  delight   in   ftony 
Places  and  Rocks,  therefore  I  give  them  Earth 
made  with  Lime-Rubbirti  and  fandy  Soil  in  equal 
Quantities,  planting  them  in  Pots,  as  I  do  the 
Aloes^  upon  little  Hills  raifed  above  thp  reft  of 
the   Earth;   they    may,  for  the  moft  Part,  be 
watered  like  the  Torch'^hiJIles^  and  fhould  have 
WariAth  anfwerable  to  the  Climates  they  come 

from 
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Fitim.  We  have  a  Tmall  Sort  which  comes  from 
lialy  with  round  Leaves,  that  will  ftand  abroad  all 
Winter^  and  bear  Fruit  plentifully ;  and  the  Caro- 
Una  Kind,  and  the  Virginia  Sort,  will  likewife 
live  out  of  Doors  under  the  Shelter  of  a  warm 
Wall ;  thefe  are  all  raifed  by  planting  fingle 
JLeaves  about  two  Inches  deep,  in  Pots  of  the 
prepared  Earth,  (after  their  Wounds  are  dry'd) 
and  letting  them  ftand  abroad  'till  they  ftrike 
Root,  before  they  have  the  Help  of  a  Hot-Bed: 
And  I  obferve,  to  fet  them  upon  Leads,  or 
fome  Stone  Pavement,  expofed  to  the  Sun,  con- 
tributes to  make  them  ihoot  with  greater  Vigour : 
The  Plantations  of  the  Leaves  Ihould  be  made  in 
the  Summer  Months,  and  they  ihould  be  houfed 
with   the  Aloei. 

The  Ficoides  is  a  Plant  fo  different  from  other 
Kinds,  that  Authors  have  greatly  varied  in  the 
Name  of  it ;  fome  efteem  it  like  the  CHfafithe- 
mum^  or  Corn-Marygold  \  others  make  it  a  Dimi- 
.nutiveof  the  Opuntia^  or  Indian-Fig^  and,  indeed 
it  has  this  JLikenefs  to  the  latter,  that  the  Fruit  is 
-always  forthed  before  the  Flower  opens,  and  is 
not  unlike  a  Ftg  in  its  Shape :  The  Flower  is 
radiated  fomewhat  like  the  Mcirygold^  and  there- 
.ifore  the  Englijh  Name  I  gave  it  in  my  Decades  of 
Succulent  Plants^  is  Fig-Marygold^  which  in  my 
Opinion,  is  a  Name,  in  our  Language,  as  pro- 
sper for  it  as  Ficoides.  The  Leaves  of  this  Plant 
are  always  fucculent,  and  it  is  rare  to  find  one  in 
.this  Numerous  Tribe  that  has  not  conjugated 
Leaves,  that  is.  Leaves  fet  on  in  Fairs  at  the 
Joynts. 

In  the  Culture  of  fifty  Sorts  of  this  Plants  I  do 

not  remember,  to  have  met  with  one  that  was 

not  a  Native  of  Africa^  chiefly  about  the  Cape  of 

,  Good  Hope^  from  whence  we  receive  them  ;  they 

.commonly  grew  in  ftony  or  rocky  Ground,  in 

fuch 
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fuch  Places  where  they  have  not  Tnach  .Wet,  and 
are  eafily  propagated  either  from  Speeds  or  X}ui^ 
-iings :  The  Seeds  rriay  have  the  Help  of  a  mode- 
TOte  Hot-Bed^  if  they  are  fown  early  in  the 
Spring  ;  but  the  Cuttings  being  planted  in  a 
iiatural  Bed  of  Earth  in  May^  will  profpcr  ver j^ 
-well,  and  be  fit  to  put  into  Pots  the  Augufi  lot 
lowing,  in  wiiich  Condition,  they  inay  yet  re- 
main abroad  *till  about  the  /zo"*  of  Sepitmba^  i 
for  they  delight  in  the  open  Air,  and  are  ntt 
jcafily  overconie  with  fmaJl  Frofts.  As  to  the 
Time  of  their  Duration,  I  find  many  of  the 
flirub  Kinds  require  to  be  renewed  every  fecohd 
or  third  Year,  and  likewife  the  running  or  creep- 
ing Kinds  ;  for  Plants  of  three  Years  oW  owexi 
drop  off;  or,  if  they  live,  are  generally  ill- fhapcn 
and  ragged.  It  is  pradifed  in  fome  PJacei^  to 
luife  thefe  Cuttings  upon  a  Bed  made  with  TaH- 
ir^s- Baric,  which  is  a.  Mixture  that  aflbrds  a 
gentle  Heat  for  three  or  four  Months,  without 
cv«r  burning  j  therefore  it  would  be  of  great 
tlfe  to  raife  young  Orange-Trees  upon,  or  other 
fmall  Plants.  Some  Kinds  of  this  Plant  are  an^ 
fiualj  and  therefore  muft  be  railed  from  Seeds 
every  Year;  as  one  Sort  efpecially,  which  of. 
late  has  been  pretty  frequent  among  us  -,  it  has, 
at  firft  coming  up.  Leaves  fomewhat  like  thofc 
o{  xht  Arrow-Head^  covered  with  little  Blifters  of 
clear  Juice,  which  appear  like  fo  many  Diamonds^ 
and  give  a  notable  Luftre  when  ^he  Sun  fhines 
upon  the  Plant  \  but  as  this  Plant  grows  bigger,^ 
che  Leaves  grow  fmaller,  and  change  their  Fi- 
gure ;  it  puts  out  many  Branches  covered  tHth 
tranfparent  Blifters,  and  bio  (Toms  about  Sepiem- 
her^  bearing  fmall  white  Flowers.  But  thiSj  iikcf 
other  Annuals^  will  ftand  the  Winter^  if  we  raife 
young  Plants  of  it  about  July  or  Auguft^  that  do 
not  attempt  to  bloffom  in  three  or  four  Months. 

There 
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There  is  another  Clafs  of  the  Fig^Marygold^ 
which  are  Dwarfs  and  Aloe-formed ^  growing 
always  near  the  Ground  without  branching  ;  moft 
6f  them  will  remain  five  or  fix  Years,  with- 
out renewing,  but  may  perhaps  be  fubjed:  to- 
lofe  fome  of  their  Leaves  lying  next  the  Earthy 
if  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  i^not  covered  with 
fifeed  Lime-Riibbiflii  which  contributes  to  fucfc 
up  the  Wet,  and  kee{)  the  Leaves  from  rot- 
ting -,  thcfc  Dwarf  Kinds  have  commonly  the 
moft  fucculent  Leaves,  and  therefore  are  more 
endangered  by  Wet  than  the  others ;  fo  that  I 
always  plant  them  upon  little  Hills  in  the  Middle 
of  the  Pots,  as  I  have  advifed  for  the  Akes :  So 
likewife  fome  of  the  creeping  Kinds,  that  have 
very  fucculent  Leaves, and  tender  Stalks,  fhould 
have  the  Tpp  of  the  Earth  they  run  upon,  cover'^d 
with  a  thin  Goat  of  Lime-Rubbifh,  or  Sea-Coal 
Afliei,  to  prevent  their  rotting  by  too  much  Wet: 
iThe  Earthi  for  every  Kind  of  this  Plants  fhould 
be, light  and  fahdy,  with  about  one. fourth  Part 
jbf  Rubjbifli  among  it. 

The  Shrub  .Kinds,  Which   have  their  Stalks 

woody,  will  bear  moderate  Waterings  %  but  the 

Others,  which  are  moft  circulent  muft  have,  very 

Jittle  Water.    This  Tribe  of  Planls  fhould  always 

have  the  Advantage  of  the  S«i»,  for  they  willnever 

Open  their  ^BlofToms  without  it,  excepting  two 

or  three  rJCindj,  which  only  .Flower  in  the  Night. 

As  i  have  already  publifhed  the  Figures  of  many 

::0f  thtkPlanfSy  indsLtn  ftill  about  engraving  many 

.more- of  them  in  the  Hijlory  of  Succulent  Plant ^^ 

fo  I  fhall  refer  my  Rqader  to  that  Work  for  their 

^particular  Forms  and  tffes.     The    Cuttings  qf 

,thefe  Pimts  fhould  ijQt  Jbc  planted  J^efore  their 

-.WQunded  \J?arts  ^ce  dry. 

W^ 
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We  have  great  Varieties  of  Sedums^  or  Houf^ 
Leeks^  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope^  which  artf 
not  lefs  beautiful  than  the  Fig-Marygolds^  and 
are  eafily  propagated  by  the  fame  Meafrls:  !>/ 
Commelin  has  given  us  the  Figures  of  ffevcr^I  of 
them  among  his  AmfterdatH  Plants^  and  therc^ 
fore  I  Ihall  fay  little  relating  to  them ;'  but  the 
Tree-Kind^  or  Sedum  Afborefcensi  whtch  is  the 
largeft  of  them,  I  cannot  welt  pafs  by,  wh^iouc 
taking  Notice  of  it,  as  one  of  the  moft  beautifiil 
Plants  belonging  to  the  Greeti-Houfe^  efplecially 
that  Sort  of  it  which  has  its  Leaves  Variegated 
with  Green  and  Yellow,  and  alfo  has  very  often 
thofe  Leaves  tipp'd  with  Purple :  Itlovesahght 
fandy  Soil,  and  is  eafily  propagated  from 
Branches  fet  in  the  Earth  in  any  of  the  Sum- 
tner  Months,  giving  them  very  little  Watery 
and  as  much  Air  and  Shade  as  poffible  in  the 
Summer^  and  no  Water  at  all  in  the  fFinter. 
I  obferve  the  Method  I  prefcribe  for  them  in 
the  Summer^  contributes  to  make  them  more 
beautiful  in  their  Leaves  than  thofe  that  are 
drawn  under  Glafles,  or  expofed  to  the  Sun^ 
which  is  a  common  Error  :  In  a  Word,  every 
Plant  that  feeds  upon  the  Air,  as  this  does 
chiefly,  muft  be  treated  in  the  fame  Manner, 
if  we  have  a  Mind  to  keep  ,them  in  their  beft 
Colours  ;  for  too  much  ^un  to  Aloes^  arid  fuch 
like  Plants^  is  apt  to  change  the  Colour  of  their 
Leaves. 

The  greateft  Varieties  of  the  Euphorhium  that 
I  have  yet  ittn^  are  in  the  Amfterdam  Gardens  j 
they  are  in  Shape,  and  Manner  of  Growth,  very 
like  the  Torch'ThiJiles^  but  have  not  Star-like 
Spines  ;  however,  they  do  not  want  fome  Thorns 
to  defend  their  Edges,  which  vary  in  the?r 
Figures  as  the  Plants  are  different:  All  this 
Race  abound  in  poifonous  milky  Juice,  which 

flows 
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^Ws  from  diem  in  great  Abundance  when  they 
are  wounded ;  ib  that  the  Cuttings  taken  from 
them  for  Incrcafe,  muft  be  wdl  dry*d  in  the  S%m 
before  they  are  put  into  the  Earth*  The  Mix- 
ture which  I  dared  for  the  Torcb'Thiftles  is  the 
mofl:  proiper  for  this  Kind  of  P//?;//,which  <lelights 
in  rocky  Soil,  and  requires  very  little  Water : 
Thefe  are  moftof  them  very  tender  like  the  7brr/&-" 
^hijiles,  and  may  ,be  kept  in  the  Houfc  all  the 
Year  about,  and  (land  in  the  warmed  Place  of  it : 
We  may  raife  them  in  any  of  the  Summer  Months 
with  the  Help  of  a  Hoi-Bed. 

The  Frittilaria  Crajfa  is  a  fmall  creeping  Planty 
imitating  in  the  Manner  of  its  Growth,  the  Torch^ 
Thijlles^  fliooting  one  Branch  out  of  another :  It 
has  neither  Spines  nor  Leaves,  that  ever  I  could 
difcern,  but  bears  very  large  Flowers  about  four 
Inches  over,  fpeckled  with  Black  and  Yellow^ 
like  the  Belly  of  a  Toad  5  and  one  Sort  has  its 
Petals  covered  over  with  puipleifh  Hair  or  Wool : 
Thefe  Flowers,  when  they  open,  have  a  very 
ungrateful  Smell  like  Carrion^  and  foon  are  co- 
vered with  little  Infe£fs  about  the  Centre  of  their 
Bloffoms.  The  Stems  of  the  fmalleft  Sort  are 
generally  of  a  brownifh  Colour ;  but  the  larger 
Kind  has  its  Stems  very  green,  if  the  Plant  be  in 
Health:  See  the  Figures  of  both  thefe  Kinds  in 
the  Hort,  Lugd.  Bat,  and  Dr.  Commelin^s  Book  of 
Amfterdam  Plants ;  we  may  eafily  propagate  thefe 
Plants  by  planting  their  Branches  in  a  natural 
Bed  of  Earth,  any  Time  between  June  and 
Juguft^  and  they  will  foon  be  fit  to  plant  into 
Pots;  the  moft  proper  Earth  then  for  them,  is 
that  direfted  for  the  Aloe :  Thefe  Plants  are  very 
apt  to  rot,  and  therefore  muft  be  kept  dry  in  the 
JVinter^  and  have  a  warm  Place  in  the  Green- 
Houfe. 

Part  IV.  D  d  I  have 
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I  have  now  given  my  Reader  fuffictent  Inftm- 
ftions  for  the  propagating  fuch  Plants  as  are  both 
•delightful  and  profitable  in  a  Garden  5  and  if  he 
fhould  meet  with  other  Kinds  than  thofe  I  have 
mentioned,  I  doubt  not  but  he  may  readily  cul- 
tivate them,  if  he  difcreetly  confults  the  Direc- 
tions I  have  given  him  in  this  Work. 


Monthly 
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Monthly  Directions 

I'^or  ordering  the    ' 

KITCHEN-GARDEN 

And  for  the  Management  of 

FOREST-TREES. 


y  ANU AR  r. 

»HIS  Month  is  commonly  frofty;' 
and  if  we  have  any  great  Snow  in 
the  Courfe  of  the  whole  Year,  it  is 
about  this  Time.  In  this  Month 
the  Thames  has  been  three  Times 
frozen  within  the  Space  of  forty  Years,  fo  as 
to  be  covered  with  Booths,  bear  the  heavieft 
Carriages,  and  even  to  remain  in  that  State  for 
feveral  Weeks :  And  it  is  obfervable,  that  the 
moft  piercing  Cold  reigns  chiefly  at  this  Seafon  : 
Therefore  whatever  is  nice  and  curious  in  our 
Gardens,  muft  now  be  diligently  look'd  after, 
efpecially  thofe  Plants  which  are  in  Hot-Beds^  by 
taking  proper  Means  to  defend  them  from  the 

D  d  2  cold 
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cold  Air,  and  covering  the  Glafles  a  littlcf  before 

Sun-fct  with  Litter  and  Mats. 

it  a  Gardener  lias  any  Cucumber  or  Melon- 
n.'irfs  in  his  Hot  B  d^  he  n^uft  be  careful  to  give 
then)  i)un  through  the  Glafles  at  every  Oppor- 
tuniry,  the  better  to  keep  them  from  the  Injuries 
they  will  be  apt  to  receive  from  the  Steam  of  the 
Bed  ;  for  the  Steam  of  the  Dung,  rifing  in  a 
great  Quantity  at  this  Seafon,  condenfes  upon 
the  Glafles,  and  then  dropping  upon  the  tender 
Plants,  rots  them. 

This  injurious  Steam  may  be  corredted  two 
Ways ;  Firfi^  By  allowing  at  leaft  fix  Inches  thick 
of  Earth  to  cover  the  Dung  -,  and,  Secondly ^  By 
contriving  Frames  of  Woollen  Cloth  to  Aide  in 
under  the  Glaffcs,  which  will  receive  the  Steam 
that  arifes  in  the  Night,  and  may  be  drawn  out 
anddry'd  every  Morning,  without  any  Injury  to 
the  Plants. 

The  Damps  being  correfted  in  this  Manner, 
the  Heat  of  the  Beds  may  be  recruited  or  pre- 
ferved,  by  laying  hot  Dung  to  their  Sides  every 
fifteen  or  twenry  Days. 

Sow  Cuciunhcr  and  Melon  Seeds  on  the  Hot- 
Beds  every  Week,  left  by  fome  Accident  the  firft 
Plants  are  loft. 

Sow  fmall  Sallads  upon  declining  Hot-Beds^ 
viz.  Mujlard^  RadiJJj^  Crejfes^  and  Lettuce^  al- 
lowing them  what  Air  the  Seafon  will  permit, 
when  they  are  come  up,  for  'tis  Air  that  gives 
them  their  right  Tafte. 

Plant  Strawberries  upon  a  moderate  Hot-Bed 
to  make  them  bear  Fruit  betimes,  but  keep  them 
not  too  tender. 

If  you  have  not  yet  planted  any  Minth  upon 
Hot-Beds^  'tis  now  a  proper  Time  to  do  it,  that 
it  may  not  be  wanting  in  the  Sallads  of  this 
Seafon. 

Make 
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Make  a  Hot-Bed  for  Afparagus  to  fucceed  that 
maSc  in  December.  [See  my  New  Improvements^ 
Part  III.  under  that  Head.] 

If  the  Weather  be  frofty,  bring  into  the  Gar- 
den  fuch  Manures  as  are  necei&ry  to  enrich  the 
Ground. 

Continue  to  prune  large  Orchard-Trees^  taking 
away  the  luxuriant  Branches  clofc  to  the  Stem, 
and  fuch  as  grow  diforderly. 

Towards  the  latter  End,  gather  Cms  for  Grafts, 
from  good  bearing  Trees,  and  lay  them  half 
way  in  the  Earth  till  Grafting  Seafon,  or  if  they 
are  to  be  fent  to  a  remote  Place,  ftick  their  Ends 
in  Clay,  and  bind  them  together  with  a  dry  Straw- 
band. 

It  is  .now  a  good  Time  to  remove  large  Trees, 
if  the  Weather  be  frofty  ;  for  then  the  Clod  of 
Earth  about  the  Roots  will  remain  entire,  with- 
out falling  from  them. 

In  open  Weather,  continue  to  trench  Ground, 
laying  it  in  Ridges  till  you  ufe  it. 

Now  alfo  is  a  good  Time  to  compofe  Earth, 
by  mixing  feveral  Soils  together  of  different  Qua- 
lities, as  Sand  with  Clay,  (^c.  for  fuch  Soils  are 
to  be  coveted  before  Dung,  for  Trees  or  other 
durable  Plants.  - 

Give  frefli  Earth  to  your  S.age^  Thyme  and  other 
fweet  Herbs,  taking  Care  that  their  Roots  are 
notdifturbed. 

Uncover  the  Roots  of  Trees  that  are  too  luxu- 
riant, cutting  off  fome  of  their  large  Roots,  as 
well  to  curb  their  too  great  Vigour,  as  to  prevent 
their  too  early  Bloffoming. 

If  in  the  preceding  Month  your  Strawberries 
have  not  been  drefled  with  frefli  Earth,  that  Work 
puft  be  no  longer  delayed. 

D  d  q  Towards 
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Towards  the  End,  if  the  Weather  be  open, 
tranfplant  all  Sorts  of  Tmber-Trees^  having  lirft 
prepared  the  Places  for  them,  by  digging  and 
loofening  the  Earth  ;  and,   if  neceifery,  mixing 

it  with  different  Soil. 

In  wet  and  heavy  Ground  raife  Banks  of  Earth, 
a  convenient  Height,  to  plant  your  Trees  upon  ; 
but  in  dry  fandy  Ground  that  Labour  may  be 
omitted.  , 

In  planting  of  Trees  have  due  Regard  to  the 
Manner  of  the  Roots,  that  thofe  which  naturally 
fpread  near  the  Surflice,  be  not  planted  too  deep, 
but,  as  near  as  may  be,  imitate  Nature  in  this 
and  all  other  Garden- Work. 

In  planting  Trees  for  Timber,  always  preferve 
the  leading,  or  upright  Shoots  of  the  Trees, 
pruning  off  only  the  collateral  Branches  clofe  to 
the  Stem. 

Chufe  rather  to  plant  fmall  Trees  than  thofe 
of  a  large  Size;  a  few  Years  will  reward  your 
Wifdom  in  fo  doing ;  for  where  Trees  have  flood 
long  enough  in  one  Soil  to  become  large  and 
flatcly,  they  are  hardly  to  be  reconciled  to  any 
other,  though  they  could  be  tranfplanted  without 
any  Lofs  of  their  Roots. 

Confiderwell  the  Soil  and  Expofu re  proper  to 
each  Tree  you  defign  to  plant,  and  be  not  over- 
hafty  in  cultivating  any  particular  Tree  you  moft 
admire,  without  the  Place  be  agreeable  to  its 
Nature  ;  for  'tis  the  Want  of  fuch  Confideration 
which  has  confounded  many  chargeable  Planta- 
tions. 

Sow  fome  Hot/pur  Peafe  to  fucceed  thofe  fown 
in  November ;  alfo  fet  S^aniflj  Beans  in  the  open 
Field. - 

Set  Traps  for  Mice  and  other  Vermin,  which 
are  now  very  bufy  about  your  young  Peafe,  and 
thofe  you  have  ne\Yly  put  into  the  Ground. 

"~ "    Plant 
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Plant  Cabbages^  Turnips^  Parfnips^  and  Carrots 
for  Seed. 

Make  up  and  enrich  your  Hop-Hills^  allowing 
the  Space  of  fix  Foot  between  the  Centres  of 
the  Hills,  raifing  each  Bank  a  Foot  higher  than 
the  Paths,  if  the  Ground  lye  wet,  or  about  half 
as  much  if  it  be  dry  -,  make  them  flat  on  the 
Tops,  and  about  two  Foot  over,  working  the 
Earth  very  fine,  to  prepare  it  for  planting  the 
next  Month  i  but  if  the  Hop-Garden  is  already 
made,  it  is  now  the  Seafon  to  lay  Manure  about 
the  Edges  of  the  Hills,  and  to  lay  upon  them  a 
thin  Covering  of  frefh  Earth. 

ProduBs  of  the  Kitchen  Garden  in  January. 

CHARBONES    are    yet    in  great    Per- 
feftion. 

Roots  preferved  in  Sand,  which  are  now  in 
Ufe  are  Carrots^  Parfnips^  Beets  both  Red  and 
White^  and  Potatoes^  with,  fome  Skirrets. 

Roots  yet  remaining  in  the  Ground  are  Sccr- 
%onerra^  Turnips^  Horfe-Radijfj^  and  fome  young 
Carrots^  which  were  fown  in  Jtdy. 

The  Roots  kept  dry  in  the  Houfe  are  Onions^ 
Garlicky  Shallots^  Rocambole. 

We  have  yet  fome  Artichoaks  in  the  Houfe, 
which  were  preferv*d  by  fetting  their  Stalks  in 
Sand. 

Herbs  for  boiling  are  Boor  Cole^  Savoy  Cabba- 
ges^ Sprouts  of  Dutch^  and  Batterfea  Cabbage^  Red^ 
and  the  Rujfia  Cabbage^  and  Spinach. 

Herbs  for  Soup,  and  other.  Kitchen  Ufes  aro 
Parjley^  Sorrel^  Chervil^  Leaves  of  the  JVhite  Beet^ 
Leeksy  Tbymej  Sage^  Winter- Marjoram^  Clary, 
Sellery,  and  by  fome  are  ufed  the  Tops  of  Green- 
Peafe,  and  of  Afparagus. 

D  d  4  Dry'd 
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Dry'd  Herbs  for  Houfliold-Ufe  are  Marygold 

Flowers^  Siveet-Marjoram^  and  dry'd  Mintb^ 

Sal  lads  for  this  Month  are  connpofcd  of  the 
Tops  of  Minthy  young  Crejfes^  Muftard^  Radijb^ 
young  Lettuce^  young  Onionsy  Sellery^  and  Endi'ue^ 
the  Tops  of  Bunid  and  Chervil ;  to  which  Mix- 
ture we  may  add  a-  Cabbage- Lettuce^  prefcrved 
under  Glaffes,  or  fome  of  the  Dutch  Brown  Let-- 
tuce^  which  was  fown  abroad  at  the  End  of  j4u- 
gufty  and  is  now  a  little  curPd,  and  very  agree-7 
able  among  Sallad  Herbs. 

We  have  Plenty  oi  Afparagus  vi^n  tht  Hot-Bed 
made  for  that  Purpofe  in  December. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
FEBRUJRT. 

;HIS  Month  has  been  commonly  rec- 
koned the  wetted  in  the  whole  Year  : 
And  I  have  obferved,  we  rarely  have 

_  any  lading  Froft  begin  at  thisSeafon  ; 

but  have  taken  Notice,  that  when  January  has 
given  us  a  good  Share  of  Froft  and  Snow,  the 
Weather  in  this  Month  is  commonly  warm  and 
pleafant ;  and  if  that  happen,  'tis  an  admirable 
Time  for  planting  of  Trees,  either  for  Fruit, 
Timber,  or  Ornament,  if  thofe  Works  were  not 
compleated  in  September  and  Oiiober. 

ElviSels  fhould.now  be  gathered  from  the 
Roots  of  large  Trees,  and  planted  in  Nurfery- 
Beds,  and  young  Plantations  provided  of  all  Sorts 
of  ForcJi'Trees  and  Shrubs^  which  are  propagated 
from  Slips  or  Layers. 

Set 
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Set  Acorns  of  the  lUx^  Cork-Treej  and  Englijb 
Oak,  Cbeftnuts  and  If^alnuts,  and  fow  the  Samera 
of  the  JE/w  and  Bay-Berries^  all  which  come  up 
the  firft  Year. 

Sow  the  Maft  of  the  AJh,  Beecbj  and  fuch 
other  Timber  Trees  as  has  been  prepared  a  Year 
in  Sand,  for  elfe  they  will  be  two  Years  in  the 
Ground  ;  as  alfo  the  Berries  of  the  Hawthorn^ 
Yew,  Holly,  and  fuch  Evergreens  prepared  as 
above. 

What  I  here  mention  concerning  the  prepar- 
ing of  Seeds  in  Sand,  is  the  common  Practice  of 
xthe  Gardeners ;  but  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Furbor, 
a  Nurfery-Man  at  Kenfington,  that  he  fow'd  Holly 
and  Yew-Berries,  which  were  two  Years  old,  and 
had  not  been  prepared  that  Way,  which  came  up 
the  firft  Year  without  Difficulty :  And  he  adds. 
That  he  gathered  AJh-Keys  in  the  Spring,  and 
fowed  them  immediately,  and  they  came  up  in 
like  Manner ;  which  I  have  done  with  the  like 
Succefs :  But  this  is  nothing  extraordinary,  feeing 
that  the  Ajh  will  frequently  hold  its  Keys  two 
Years,  without  letting  them  drop,  and  at  that 
Age  they  are  prepared  of  themfelves  to  grow 
without  any  Artifice. 

Another  has  told  me,  that  Holly-Berries  being 
gathered,  and  laid  in  a  large  Heap  in  the  Houfc, 
without  ftirring  them  'till  Spring  ;  then  thofe 
which  lye  in  the  Middle  of  the  Heap,  will  not  only 
be  void  of  their  Pulp,  or  flefhy  Part,  but  be  fprout- 
ed ;  and  then  being  immediately  fown,  will  come 
up  in  a  Month's  Time.  This  may  happen  per- 
haps from  the  Ferment  which  the  Berries  would 
raife  when  they  began  to  fweat ;  and  it  is  from 
the  fame  Reafon  I  have  recommended  the  Tryal 
of  the  Bran  and  Wgter,  in  my  New  Improve- 
ments, Part  II. 

Prune 
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Prune  and  nail  your  Apricots  and  other  Scone- 
Fruit  at  the  Beginning  of  the  Month,  and  laft  of 
all  your  Neularine. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  fow  Beans ^ 
Peafe^  Parjley^  Spinach^  Carrots^  ParfnipSy  Ibme 
^urnips^  Scorzonerra^  Onions^  Leeks^  fome  of  the 
Dutch  Brown  Lettuce  and  Rad\Jhes. 

Sow  Skirrets  in  light,  rich  Ground,  where 
they  may  have  fome  Moifture.  It  is  held  by 
fome,  that  when  the  Roots  are  about  two  Inches 
long,  they  fliould  be  tranfplanted,  to  make  them 
large. 

Plant  Garlicky  Sbalots^  and  Rocambole^  for  In- 
creiifc,  in  light  Ground. 

Set  Potatoes^  and  Jeriifalem  Articboaks. 

Tranfplant  young  Cabbage- Plants  for  a  Crop, 
if  that  Work  was  not  done  in  the  preceding 
Month. 

Sow  Afparagus  Seeds  in  the  natural  Ground. 

Towards  the  End,  begin  to  graft  in  the  Cleft, 
Apples^   Pears  and  Cherries, 

Renew  the  Heat  of  your  Hot-Beds  with  frefli 
Dung,  and  continue  to  fow  Cucumbers  and  Melons 
every  ten  Days,  for  fear  of  Danger  from  the 
Weather. 

Now  alfo  make  a  Hot-Bed  for  all  Sorts  of 
Annual  Seeds,  except  African^  and  French  Mary^ 
golds y  which  may  remain  unfown  'till  the  next 
Month,  otherwife,  they  would  grow  too  big  for 
the  Frames  before  the  Weather  would  permit 
them  to  ftand  Abroad. 

Sow  fome  of  the  Batterfea  Kidney  Beans  upon 
a  Ho: -Bed,  to  have  Beans  in  Aprily  and  raife 
Ibme  Purjlane  upon  Hot-Beds. 

Now  it  is  proper  Time  to  make  a  Mujhroom 
Bed,  covering  it  with  Litter,  at  lead  eight  or 
t^n  Inches  thick  ;  the  Mujhrooms  will  begin  to 
appear  in  a  Month's  Time  after  making  the 

Bed, 
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Bed,  if  the  Dung  is  not  covered  too  thick  with 
Earth. 

.  Plant  Hops  this  Month,  fevien  Plants  on  each 
Hill ;  obferving,  that  each  Set  or  Plant  has  not 
more  than  two  Joints  ;  for  if  they  were  to  have 
a  greater  Number,  the  Shoots  would  be  too 
weak. 

Now  make  a  large  Hot-Bed  for  forward  Ra- 
dijhes  and  Spring  Carrots,  which  may  be  fown 
together,  for  the  Radijhes  will  be  fit  to  draw  in 
March^  and  be  quite  gone  before  the  Carrots 
begin  to  fwell  :  This  Bed  muft  be  covered  about 
eight  Inches  thick  with  Earth,  and  defended  from 
the  Weather  with  Mats,  fupported  upon  Hoops; 
for  Frames  and  Glaffes  would  draw  the  Carrots 
too  much  into  Leaf. 

Sow  foitie  CoUyflower  Seeds  towards  the  Mid- 
dle of  the  Month,  upon  fome  declining  Hot- 
Bed, 

Towards  the  End,  fow  Parpy\  in  the  natural 
Ground. 

Make  Plantations  of  Strawherries,  RaJberrieSj 
Goofeherries,  Currants  and  Rofes. 

Plant  yet  Vines  and  Figs,  Honyfuckks,  Jejfa- 
mines,  &c. 

ProduSi  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
FEBRVART. 

WE  have  yet  fome  Chardones. 
We  have  ftill  fome  Turnips,  Par/nips, 
Beets,  Potatoes,  Skirrets,  Scorzonerra,  with  fome 
young  Carrots  fown  in  July. 

Afparagus  in  Hot- Beds  now  much  better  than 
in  the  preceding  Month. 

The  Herbs  for  Kitchen  Ufe  are  thofe  mention- 
ed in  Jai}uary^ 

Herbs 
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Herbs  for  boiling,  arc  Red  Cabbages^  Sprouts  cf 
Cabbages^  and  fome  few  of  the  Savoy-Cabbages^ 
Spinach^  and  the  Leaves  of  the  fFbiie-Beet. 

Sallads  of  this  Month  confift  of  the  lame  finall 
Herbs  as  in  the  preceding ;  but  we  may  now  add 
Water-Crejfes,  and  blanch*d  Dandelion. 

The  Cucumbers  fown  in  OSlober^  if  they  have 
withftood  the  Rigour  of  the  January  Frofts  will 
towards  the  End  yield  us  fome  Fruit  j  and  the 
Kidney-Beans  which  are  fown  at  the  fame  Time, 
will  now  afford  us  Plenty  of  Beans. 

Some  Cherries  are  commonly  ripe  this  Month, 
at  Mr.  John  Millet\  a  curious  Nurfery^Man  at 
North-End  near  Fulham^  and  green  Apricots  may 
be  now  found  at  the  fame  Place. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
MARCH. 

(HIS  Month  is  generally  attended 
with  white  Frofts  in  the  Nights,  hafty 
Storms  of  Hail  and  Rain,  and  the 
Winds  from  the  Eaft  and  the  North- 
Eaji  are  now  very  hurtful  to  our 
bloffoming  Fruit-Trees.  The  Showers  which  fall 
at  this  Seafon  .wound  and  bruife  fuch  tender  Plants 
as  ftand  Abroad  \  fo  that  a  Gardener  muft  now 
be  very  watchful  to  defend  and  Ihelter  his  Trees 
and  Plants  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Weather. 
The  Sun  has  now  great  Power  over  Plants,  when 
it  is  not  interrupted  by  Storms ;  and  the  piercing 
Winds  concurring  with  the  hot  Gleams  which 
are  now  frequent,  fcorch  and  rivel  the  tender 
Shoots  of  fach  Plants  as  now  begin  to  fprout  un- 

lefi 
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Icfs  they  be  happily  guarded.  All  young  planted 
Herbs  or  Trees  fhould  be  carefully  watered,  al- 
tho*  we  have  many  brilk  Showers  at  this  Time, 
for  they  reach  not  deep  in  the  Ground ;  and  we 
piuft  dbferve,  that  whatever  we  water  now,  muft 
be  in  the  Morning,  for  elfe  the  Frofts  coming 
too  fuddenly  upon  the  new  watered  Plants,  would 
chill  their  Roots. 

If  we  have  omitted  any  of  the  Works  di- 
rcfted  to  be  done  in  the  former  Months  they 
muft  not  any  longer  be  delayed  ;  for  by  the  End 
of  this  Month  our  Garden  ought  to  be  compleat* 
ly  cropped. 

Continue  to  {ovrRadiJh^  and  Silefm^  Imperial^  and 
Cabbage  Lettuce  among  all  the  Crops  you  put  in- 
to the  Ground,  for  they  will  come  to  Perfedion, 
and  be  gathered  before  the  other  Roots  and  Herbs 
cover  the  Ground. 

Sow  Scorz»nera^  ^^Wh  ^"^  ^^P  Skirrets  of  the 
laft  Year,  leaving  only  the  tender  Fibres,  aud  not 
any  of  the  greater  Roots  about  the  Plants. 

Sow  Peafe  and  Beans. 

Make  Plantations  o^  Minth^  Balmy  Pennyroyal^ 
Thymey  Savory,  Sage,  Tanzey,  Rue^  and  other 
durable  Herbs  for  Houfliold  Ufe,  except  Laven- 
der and  Rofemary,  which  will  grow  better  if  they 
are  fet  in  April. 

Plant  out  fome  Collyflower  Plants  to  fuccccd 
thofe  planted  in  Autumn. 

Toward  the  Middle,  rake  ^nd  drefs  your  Af 
paraguS'Beds,  for  early  in  April  the  Buds  will  be* 
gin  to  appear  above  Ground ;  and  therefone  if 
we  deky  this  Work  'till  the  End  of  March,  many 
Buds  muft  then  neceflarily  be  broken  off. 

To  make  new  Plantations  of  Afparagus  in  the 
natural  Ground,  firft  trench  the  Earth,  and  lay 
a  good  Coat  of  Dung  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench, 
covering  it  over  with  Earth,  about  fix  or  eight 

Inches 
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Inches  thick  ;  and  when  the  whole  Piece  is  thus 
prepared  and  levelled,  begin  your  Plantation,  al- 
lowing ten  Inches  Diftance  between  the  Afparagus 
PlantSj  and  four  Lines  of  Plants  in  each  Bed, 
leaving  two  Foot  between  the  Beds  for  the  Alleys ^ 
and  then  fow  the  whole  with  Onions. 

iSow  young  Sallads  in  fome  warm  Place,  adding 
to  the  fmall  Herbs  of  the  laft  Month  Spinach^ 
Rape  and  Sorrel. 

Sow  Cabbages  and  Savoys  for  a  Winter  Crop,- 
and  {omt  Sellery  for  early  blanching :  Sow  alfofome 
CMyflowers  on  a  declining  Hot-Bed. 

Sow  Char  done  s  to  tranfplant  the  next  Month. 

Now  drefs  the  Artichoaks^  leaving  only  three 
or  four  Suckers  on  each  ftrong  Root,  flipping  ofF 
the  reft  for  tranfplanting  and  making  good  the 
Defefts  in  the  old  Plantation. 

Refrefh  the  Cucumber  and  Melon  Beds  with  hot 
Dung,  and  fow  now  for  a  full  Crop.  ^ 

Trmfyhnx.  Lettuce  for  Cabbaging,  and  to  ftand 
for  Seed.  Carefally  ftake  up  all  new  planted 
Trees,  to  defend  them  from  the  Violence  of  the 
Winds,  which  now  reign. 

We  may  yet  plant  Timber-Trees  of  all  Sorts^ 
watering  them  well  as  foon  as  they  are  planted. 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  the  Scotch  fir,  a  Plant  much 
neglefted  in  England,  but  of  admirable  Ufe  and 
quick  Growth,^  They  will  thrive  beft  in  fandy 
Soil,  fuch  as  are  moft  of  our  Heaths  in  England. 
The  Roots  run  near  the  Surface,  therefore  they 
will  not  bear  planting  deep.  If  any  affirm  they 
will  grow  in  a  ftiffSoil,  I  acknowledge  it;  but  I 
am  perfuaded,  whoever  has  feen  them  in  one  and 
the  other  Sorts  of  Soil,  will  allow,  that  the 
Ground  I  diredt  for  them,  is  at  leaft  one  Third 
more  Advantage  in  the  Growth  of  the  Tree  than 
^he  other. 

Sow 
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Sow  Leeksy  Beets^  Chervil^  Spinach^  Fennel^  Dilly 
Burnet  and  Sorrel. 

Sow  Endive  very  thin,  or  it  will  run  to  Seed. 

Divide  the  Root  of  Tarragon^  and  tranfplant 
the  Slips  about  eight  Inches  apart. 

Make  young  Plantations  of  Chives. 

Towards  the  End,  fow  upon  the  Hot-Beds 
fome  Purjlane^  Najiurlium,  French  and  African 
Marygolds. 

Sow  Marygolds  in  the  natural  Ground. 

Be  diligent  this  Month  in  deftroying  Weeds 
before  they  run  to  Seed  ;  for  fhould- their  Seeds 
once  fhed  in  the  Garden,  it  is  mOre  than  a  Sum- 
mer's Work  to  get  them  out. 

In  the  Hop-Garden  prune  all  the  ftrong  Leaders 
to  two  Joints  apiece,  and  take  away  all  the  young 
Shoots  clofe  to  the  Roots,  leaving  only  thofe 
which  fhoor  from  the  old  Wyars. 

Produ^sof  theKitchen-GsLrdcninMARCH. 

THIS  Month  affords  us  very  little  Variety  of 
Herbs  for  the  Table,  for  now  the  Winter 
Stores  are  almoft  fpent,  and  the  Roots,  which 
have  been  hitherto  ufeful,  are  hard  and  ftringy ; 
and  befides,  an  underftanding  Gardener  muft,  at 
this  Seafon,  new  crop  his  Ground  with  Herbs 
and  Roots  for  the  fucceeding  Months. 

The  only  Herbs  now  good,  are  Sprouts  of 
Cabbages^  young  Cabbage- Plants y  or  Coleworts^ 
and  fome  of  the  Winter-Spinach. 

The  Roots,  are  Carrot s^  fown  in  July^  Radijhes 
of  Michaelmas  J  fome  few  Turnips  that  were  fown 
late,  and  Red  Beets. 

In  the  Hot- Beds  we  have  IGdney-Beans  and 
fome  Peafej  befides  Cucumbers  upon  the  iPlants 
raifed  in  January. 

Jfparagus 
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Afparagm  upon  the  Hot-Bed  made  in  Fehruaryj 
is  now  much  better  tatted  than  what  wc  cut  in 
the  preceding  Months. 

Towards  the  Enc^,  the  Radijhes  fown  upon 
the  Hot-Bvid  in  Fcbnuiry^  will  he  fit  to  draw. 

We  may  now  add  to  the  Sallads  of  the  fore- 
going iMonths  fome  P/»Ty7tf»<?,  with  your.L^  ropsof 
*Tarragon^  of  which  a  few  L.eavcs  will  ferve  to 
give  a  Relilh  to  a  large  Sallad. 

Hop'Buds^  or  TopSy  are  now  gathered  to  boil, 
and  are  not  much  inferior  to  Aj]  .tragus. 

Ripe  Cherries  and  green  apricots  may  now 
be  had,  in  great  Plenty,  at  Mr.  Mtllel's  before- 
mentioned. 

At  the  End,  wt  havefome  Scarlet  Strawberries 
ripe  upon  the  Hot-Beds,  and  alfo  feme  few  Beans^ 
if  we  have  had  Courage  enough  to  forward  them* 
by  artificial  Heats,  but  that  Trouble  and  Expence 
rarely  turns  to  Account. 

The  Stalks  and  tender  Sprouts  of  Turnips  run- 
ning to  Seed,  are  now  excellent  after  the  Strings 
are  taken  from  them ;  thefe  in  the  Market  are 
called  Lupines^  and  are  generally  efteemed  one 
of  the  bed  boiled  Sallads. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
APRIL. 


[HE  Weather  is  commonly  unfettled 
in  this  Month,  the  Nightsfrequently 
frofty,  and  blighting  Winds  from  the 
Eaji  are  yet  to  be  expefted.  The 
New  Moon  of  this  Month;  which 
the  French  call  the  Ruddy  Moon,  is  for  the  mbft 

Part 
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Part  attended  with  deftruftive  and  violent  Winds^ 
Xvhich  endanger  the  tender  Sprouts  of  Plants,  and 
young  knit  Fruit ;  therefore  Gardeners  ought  to 
be  careful  how  they  yet  expofe  any  Hdufe  Greens 
or.  Exoticks  to  the  open  Air,  or  depend  too  much 
upoft  the  fair  Promife  of  a  warm  Day  or  two.    . 

If  the  Weather  be  dry  and  windy,  flake  up  all 
Hew  planted  Trees,  if  that  Work  was  negledcd 
in  the  preceding  Month;  watering  them  well 
once  in  ten  Days  ;  and  fence  your  fpired  feedling; 
Onms  from  the  Winds,  fpr  they-  are  ealily  bro- 
ken. 

In  dry  Weather,  and  light  Earth,  fet  ISdney^^ 
Beans,  about  three  Inches  apart,  in  Lines,  each 
Line  two  Foot  diftant  from  the  other,  for  nearer 
than  that  they  would  not  thrive. 

Now  alfo  fet  Ronceval  Peafe,  and  plant  Beans 
to  fucceed  other  Crops ;  alfo  where  Beans  have 
been  kt  too  thick,  cut  down  every  other  Row 
within  three  Inches  of  the  Root,  and  they  will 
produce  a  good  Crop  in  Autumn. 

Now  Is  the  beft  Time  in  the  whole  Year  to 
plant  Cuttings  or  Slips  oiRofemary  and  Lavender^ 
efpecially  after  Rain  ;  and,  if  omitted  in  the 
laft  Month,  we  may  yet  plant  Slips  of  nyme^ 
Sage,  &c. 

Sow  Spinach  for  the  laft  Time  in  fome  moift 
Place,  hot  too  much  expofed  to  the  Sun^  for  elfe 
it  would  foon  run  to  Seed. 

It  is  now  that  our  Gardens  begin  to  be  over- run 
with  Snails  and  Slugs,  to  the  great  Deftruftion  of 
our  young  knit  Wall-Fruit,  and  the  Greens  of 
the  Kitchen^Garden.  Many  Ways  have  been  pre- 
fcribed  to  remedy  this  Evil,  as  to  lay  Tobacco- 
Dujt,  Soot,  Saw-Duji,  of  Barley  Chaff  round  about 
the  Stems  of  Plants,  which  indeed  will  k.eep  them 
off  for  a  little  Time  j  but  the  firft  Rain  that  falls, 
gives  them  full  Liberty  topafs  over  thefeFortifi^ 
£  e  catioQS} 
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ficatlons ;  neither  are  we  more  fuccefsful  in  put 
ting  ^ar  upon  the  Stems  of  Trees,  for  a  few  warn 
Days  dry  it  up:  But  the  moll  ingenious  Con 
trivance  to  keep  off  this  deftruftive  Vermin 
that  I  have  ever  met  with,  I  learnt  from  m] 
curious  Friend  Carleton  Goddard,  Efq;  which  ii 
fo  cheap  and  eafy,  and  fo  much  to  the  Purpofe, 
that  I  believe  few  Lovers  of  Gardens  will  b< 
without  it. 

He  direfts  to  wrap  about  the  Stem  of  a  Tree, 
two  or  three  Rounds  of  Line,  or  Rope,  made  oi 
Horfe-Hair,  fuch  as  are  commonly  ufed  to  hang 
Cloaths  upon ;  thefe  are  fo  full  of  Stubs  and  ftrag- 
ling  Points  of  the  Hair,  that  neither  a  Snail  oi 
Slug  c:in  pafs  over  them,  without  wounding  thenv 
felves  to  Death  ;  fo  that  the  Head  of  the  Tree, 
if  it  be  a  Standard  or  Dwarf,. can  receive  no  Harm 
from  them,  if  we  fecure  the  Bottom  of  the  Stems, 
But  to  fecure  a  Wall-Tree,  we  muft  yet  ufe  s 
little  more  Caution  ;  for  befides  preventiug  theii 
PafTage  up  the  Stem  of  the  Tree,  we  muft  fatten 
one  of  thefe  Ropes  clofe  to  the  Wall,  fo  as  to  in- 
clofe  all  the  Branches  of  the  Tree,  and  allow  Space 
enough  to  nail  up  the  Summer  Shoots  within  the 
Compafs  of  the  Hair-Line,  as  in  Fig.  I.  where 
we  may  find  that  the  Line  is  fo  difpofed,  that  as 
the  Tree  increafes  in  Bignefs,  and  fpreads  more 
and  more  upon  the  Wall,  the  fame  Rope  may  be 
altered  to  ferve  for  feveral  Years. 

In  Efpaliers  of  Fruit-Trees,  it  is  only  neceflary 
to  wrap  thefe  Hair-Lines  about  the  Stems  of 
Trees  near  the  Roots,  and  about  the  Bottom  of 
every  Stake,  which  Work  fhould  be  done  in  the 
Winter^  when  the  Snails  are  laid  up  in  their  clofe 
Quarters. 

To  preferve  Collyflower  Plants^  or  other  tender 
Herbs,  which  are  liable  to  be  deftroyed  by  Slugs 
or  Stiails^  the  Hair-Lines  may  be  fattened  about 

the 
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the  Edges  of  the  Beds  they  are  planted  in.  It  is 
to  be  remarked,  that  thefe  Lines  are  beft  for  thisi 
Ufe,  when  the  Hair  they  are  made  of  is  very 
Ihort,  for  then  they  will  be  full  of  Points,  and 
compleatly  arm*d  againft  any  Attempts  of  thefe 
murdering  Vermin. 

Sow  Cabbage-Lettuce  to  fucceed  thofe  fown  in 
the  former  Month. 

The  Ground  is  now  in  good  Order  to  receive 
the  Seeds  of  ThytHe^  and  fuch  like  Atomatick 
Herbs ;  and  this  Work  Ihould  not  be  delay'd 
longer  than  the  laft  Week  in  this  Month.  Note^ 
All  fmall  Seeds  inuft  be  fown  fhallow  in  the  Earthy 
and  the  larger  Kinds  deeper  in  Proportion  ;  and 
again,  as  the  Ground  is  more  light  and  fandy, 
every  Sort  muft  be  fown  deepet  in  heavy  Soils. 

Sow  Purjlane  upon  the  natural  Ground,  and 
towards  the  latter  End  fow  likewife  fome  Seeds  of 
the  Nafturtium  Indicuni,  if  the  Hot- Beds  are  not 
already  provided  with  young  Plants.  Sow  fmall 
Sallads  in  open  Borders,  as  Crejfes^  Spinach^ 
Mujlafd^  Turnips  or  Rape  and  Radijh. 

We  may  continue  to  make  Plantations  of 
Strawberries^  till  the  Middle  of  the  Month,placing 
the  Plants  about  eight  or  ten  Inches  apart. 

If  the  Weather  be  moift,  it  is  not  yet  too  late 
to  make  Layers  of  Jejfamine^  Honeyfuckle^  Rofes^ 
and  fuch  like  Shrubs. 

Sow  Sellery  upon  the  natural  Ground^  or  upon 
fome  decayed  Hot-Bed^  to  fucceed  that  fown  in 
March. 

Sow  now  SpaHiJh  Chardones  in  the  natural 
Ground  for  a  fecond  Crop,  making  Holes  for  the 
Seeds  about  five  or  fix  Foot  diftance  ;  put  four 
or  five  Seeds  in  each  Hole,  and  when  they  are 
come  up,  leave  growing  only  one  ftrong  Plant 
in  a  Hole  for  blanching. 

E  c  2  TowardjjS 
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Towards  the  End,  hough  Carrots^  ParJhipSy 
and  Onions^  leaving  the  two  firft  about  five  or  fix 
Inches  diftant  from  one  another,  and  the  latter 
about  three  or  four. 

Make  Ridges  for  Cucumbers  and  Melons  for  a 
full  Crop,  and  prune  off  the  fuperfluous  Branches 
from  the  Melon  Plants  upon  the  forward  Ridge  : 
But  do  this  carefully,  without  lifting  up  the 
Runners  from  the  Ground  ;  for  the  leaft  Diftur- 
bance  of  that  Kind  is  apt  to  bruife  the  tender 
Branches,  which  often  ends  in  the  Lofs  of  the 
whole  Plant. 

Near  the  Beginning  fet  up  the  Poles  in  the 
Hop-Garden^  placing  three  or  four  in  each  Hole, 
as  the  Strength  of  the  Plants  require.  At  the 
fame  time  lead  the  Wyars,  or  Runners  of  the 
Hop-Vines  to  the  Poles ;  and,  if  need  require,  tiie 
them  up  with  Bafs.  'Tis  now  all  Weeds  fhould 
be  deftroy'd  before  they  run  to  Seed,  to  prevent 
an  endlefs  Trouble  which  they  would  create,  if 
their  Seeds  were  once  fuffer'd  to  fhed. 

If  we  have  given  timely  Afliftance  with  artifi- 
cial Heats  to  thofe  Vines  planted  againft  the  for- 
ward Frames,  we  may  now  expedl  their  Fruit  to 
fet  \  and  it  is  then  a  proper  Time  to  pinch  off 
the  Buds  of  the  bearing  Branches  two  or  three 
Buds  above  the  Fruit  -,  for  we  muft  confider, 
thofe  Plants  which  are  forwarded  by  Artifice^  do 
not  depend  upon  the  fame  Seafons  as  thofe  do 
which  are  under  the  common  Law  of  Nature. 

Water  well  your  Strawberries  while  they  are 
in  Bloffom,  two  or  three  Times  a  Week,  if  the 
Weather  be  dry ;  this  muft  be  done  in  the  Morn- 


ing. 
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Produ£is  of  the  Month  of  APRIL, 

FOR  boiled  Sallads^  we  have  young  Carrots 
fown  in  the  foregoing  Autumn^  as  alfo  Winter 
Spinach :  We  have  yet  fome  Sprouts  from  the 
old  Stems  of  Cabbages  and  Colewarts ;  or  young 
Cabbage-Plants^  or  Radijh  Tops^  in  this  Scarcity 
of  boiling-Greens,  are  ufed  by  many,  and  are 
not  to  be  defpifed  :  But,  what  is  preferable  to 
all,  there  is  Afparagus  now  in  great  Plenty  upon 
the  natural  Beds,  making  its  firft  Appearance  in 
the  Gardens  pear  London^  about  the  third  or 
fourth  of  this  Month,  and  in  thofe  Parts  of  Dcr 
vonjhire  lying  near  the  Sea,  above  a  Fortnight 
fooner ;  which  I  mention  here,  that  \ye  may  the 
better  judge,  how  much  a  Degree's  Difference 
South  or  North  between  one  Place  and  another, 
will  forward  or  keep  back  the  Growth  of  a  Flant 
We  have  now  fome  Sprouts  or  Collyflowers^  which 
begin  to  run  to  Seed,  as  they  often  will  do, 
if  the  Winter  has  been  mild  :  They  eat  very 
well. 

Young  Radijhes  are  now  very  plentiful,  and 
fome  of  the  Dutch  Brown  Lettuce^  which  has  flood 
the  Winter^  will  cabbage  towards  the  End. 

The  fmall  Herbs  for  Sallads  upon  the  natural 
Ground,  are  Crejfes^  •  Radijh^  Turnips  Spinach^ 
and  Mujiard  -,  and  the  other  Herbs  proper  to  mix 
with  them,  are  Burnet^  Taragon^  and  young 
Onions.  Upon  the  Hot-Beds  we  have  now  alfo 
fome  young  Purjlane. 

About  the  End,  the  Kidney-Beans  which  were 
fown  jn  the  Middle  of  February  upon  a  Hot-fied^ 
will  be  fit  to  gather. 

Ee3  We 
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We  have  Plenty  of  Cucumbers  upon  the  Hoh 
Peds  made  for  that  Purpofe,  about  the  Beginning 
of  February,  and  Mujhrcoms  upon  the  Beds  made 
about  the  fame  time. 

We  have  now  Scallions  ^nd  Leeks^  and  fweet 
Herbs  growing  of  all  Sorts,  except  that  which  is 
caird  the  Summer  Sweet  Marjoram.  \ 

Ripe  Cherries^  and  large  green  4pricots  are  now 
in  Plenty  at  Mr.  Millet^s  aforefaid,  and  ripe  Straw- 
berries upon  thofe  Plants  which  have  been  allifted 
with  a  Hot-Bed. 

We  have  Green  Goofeberries  for  Tarts. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
MAT. 


ILTHOUGH  in  this  Month  the 
Seafon  is  fo  far  advanced,  as  to  bring 
many  Plants  to  their  higheft  Per- 
fcftion,  and  Nature  feems  to  be  dreft 
in  her  Wedding-Garment,  the  Gar- 
den is  y<:t  fubjeft  to  many  Hazards  from  frofty 
Nights  and  cold  Blafts,  which  oftentimes  happen 
in  the  firft  fifteen  Days.  It  is  not  many  Years 
finee  a  great  Snow  fell  in  the  firft  Week  of  this 
Month  ;  and  though  Snows  are  uncommon  at 
this  Seafon,  yet  the  Showers  which  frequently 
fall  towards  the  Beginning,  are  often  mixed  with 
Hail,  which  I  account  the  moft  pernicious  Off-, 
fpring  of  the  Weather,  with  refpeft  to  Vegeta- 
bles -,  for  their  Leaves  and  young  Fruit  are  then 
tender,  and  very  fubjeft  to  bruife  by  every  little 
Accident  of  that  Kind.  It  has  been  a  Rule  among; 
the  Gardeners  about  the  Middle  of  this  Month 
to  expofe  pr  bring  Abroad  their  exotick  Plants, 
'  '  and 
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and  fuch  fender  Shrubs  as  the  Uncertainty  of  the 
Weather  in  the  preceding  Months  confined  with- 
in Doors  ;  and  I  have  obferved,  we  feldom  have 
any  Weather  fo  unfavourable  to  Plants  after  the 
fifteenth,  as  to  do  them  any  Prejudice. 

If  ill  Weather,  or  other  Accidents,  has  pre- 
vented a  Gardener  from  performing  what  I  have  . 
recommended  for  the  Works  of  the  laft  Month, 
let  him  delay  them  no  longer  than  the  firft  Week 
in  this ;  for  now  the  Seafon  is  fo  far  advanced, 
that  a  Day  loft  is  equal  to  a  Week  in  January^ 
February^  or  March, 

Now  look  to  your  Melon  Ridges,  as  well  thofe 
made  in  February^  as  thofe  which  were  planted  in 
the  laft  Month,  weeding  them,  and  carefully 
pruning  ofFthe  Water  Branches,  which  are  known 
by  their  Flatnefs,  and  extraordinary  Breadth : 
It  is  alfoadvifable  to  pinch  off  the  Tops  of  fuch 
Runners  as  have  Fruit  upon  them,  leaving  three, 
or  four  Joynts  always  beyond  the  Fruit,  and  par- 
ticularly taking  Care,  that  every  Fruit  be  fuffici- 
endy  (helterM  with  Leaves  -,  for  to  expofe  them 
to  the  Sun,  while  they  are  fma^U,  fpoils  their^ 
Growth.  N.  B.  A  Melon  is  about  forty  Days 
between  the  Time  of  its  fetting,  and  ripening  ; 
and  as  I  prefcribe  that  Fruit  to  be  fhaded  by  the 
Leaves,  during  the  Time  of  its  Growth  -,  fo, 
when  that  is  perfefted,  we  cannot  expofe  it  too 
much  to  the  Sun  for  ripening,  if  we  would  have 
it  well  tafted. 

If  the  Seafon  be  dry,  rather  float  the  Alleys 
between  the  Melon  Ridges,  than  pour  Water  upon 
the  Plants,  or  near  the  Stems ;  for  the  Ufe  of 
Watering  is  to  feed  the  extream  Fibres  of  the 
Roots,  which  are  the  only  Parts  of  a  Plant  by 
which  it  receives  its  Nourifhment  •,  and  thele 
Fibres  in  Melon^  and  Cucumber  Plants  always  run 
E  e  4  as 
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^s  far  as  the  Branches  :  The  Inconvenicncies 
which  attend  the  wetting  the  Leaves  or  Stems  of 
thefe  Plants,  are  either,  that  they  rpt  or  mould 
\>y  the  Wet  lying  upon  them,  or  elfe  they  are 
.  fcakied  if  the  Sun  fhine  hot. 

The  Water  for  this  Ufe  fliould  be  as  fimple  as 
poflible  •,  for  all  Waters  prepared  with  hot  Dungs, 
breed  Infcds  among  the  Plants,  which  often  de- 
ftroythem.  Pood- Water,  which  lyes  expofed  to 
ithe  Sun,  I  take  to  be  the  beft,  and  even  that 
ought  to  be  given  but  in  fmall  Quantities  to  a 
MeloHy  for  much  Wet  fpoils  its  Flavour ;  but 
(Cucumbers  are  great  Lovers  of  it. 

The  Beginning  of  this  Month  fow  Cucumber^ 
in  the  natural  Ground,  about  twelve  Seeds  ih 
pch  Hole,  for  fear  of  Difappointments,  but 
leave  only  four  or  five  when  they  are  copfie  up. 
L,et  the  Earth  be  frefh  and  well  work'd  with  a 
Spade,  rather  light  than  otherwife,  for  in  ftiff 
Soil  the  Fruit  is  to  fuffer  by  Worms.  Thi? 
Sowing  will  afford  us  Plenty  of  Fruit  in  July^  as 
well  for  Pickling,  as  to  eat  with  Sallads\  a  Plan- 
tation of  this  Kind  producing  near  twice  as  much 
Fruit  as  one  of  the  fame  Quantity  of  Ground 
forced  with  Dungs. 

Sow  fome  of  the  Dutch  Bro%vn  Lettuce  to  be 
planted  out  the  next  Month  for  Cabbaging.  We 
play  ajfo  replant  Imperial  and  Silefia  Lettuce^  if 
we  have  any  large  enough  for  that  Purpofe,  If 
any  of  the  Imperial  Lettuces  ^rt  cabbaged,  cut 
the  Tops  of  them  crofs-wife,  that  the  Flower- 
Stems  may  have  Liberty  to  Ihoot,  in  order  for 
feedling.     Sow  yet  fome  Radijhes. 

Tranfplant  Collyflower  Plants^  and  make  your 
firft  Drills  for  Sellery^  if  your  Plants  are  large 
ppough. 

Sow 
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Sow  Ronceval  Peafe^  and  towards  the  End, 
earth  up  ^nd  ftake  thofc  which  are  fown  in  the 
former  Month. 

We  may  now  fow  fome  Endive  very  thin,  to 
be  blanched  without  tranfplanting. 

Sow  Purjlane  upon  the  natural  Ground,  and 
Cabbages. 

^Gather  carefully  the  Nefts  of  Caterpillars 
and  other  Infedts  which  annoy  your  Trees,  and 
prune  ofF  all  crumpled  Leaves  and  Twigs :  for 
they  harbour  the  worft  of  Vermin,  although 
they  are  fcarce  vifible  without  the  Help  of  Mir 
crofcopes :  This  Work  is  the  more  neceflary,  be- 
eaufe  every  Infeft  increafcs  yearly  about  400,  and 
fome  of  therp  many  more  ;  for  Example,  thofe  Ca- 
terpillars which  feed  upon  the  Cabbage^  and  change 
into  the  common  white  Butterflies,  breed  twice 
eyery  Year,  each  of  them  laying  near  400  Eggs 
at  one  Time  ;  fo  that  from  the  fecond  Brood  of 
one  fingle  Caterpillar ^  we  may  reafonable  expert 
1.605OQ0. 

Continue  to  deflroy Weeds  before  they  fhed  their 
Seeds,  and  particularly  thofe  Kinds  which  have 
feathered  Seeds,  fuch  as  Dandelion^  which  are  car^ 
ricd  by  Winds  to  every  Quarter  of  the  Garden, 
and  are  hardly  to  be  rooted  out  when  once  they 
get  Pofleffion. 

JProduSls  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  MAT, 

THE  Kitchen-Garden  now   affords   us  ma- 
ny pjeafing  Varieties  both  of  Fruits  and 
Herbs. 

Afparagus  i$  now  in  great  Plenty,  and  Qolly* 
flowers  are  now  in  their  greateft  Perfedion. 

The  Imperial^  Royal,  Silefia,  and  many  other 
Kinds  of  Cabbage-Lcftuccs^   ^re  in  their  Prime^ 
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and  vety  proper  Sallads  for  this  Seafon,  with 
Mixtures  of  young  Burnet^  Purjlane^  the  Flowers 
of  the  fmall  Najiurtium^  and  Cucumbers ;  for  the 
fmall  Herbs,  which  were  the  Sallads  of  the  laft 
Month,  are  now  to  be  laid  afide,  as  they  are  apt 
to  run  into  Leaf  almoft  as  foon  as  they  are  above 
Ground,  and  are  too  hot  for  the  Weather. 

We  have  yet  fome  Kidney-Beans  upon  the  Hot* 
Beds. 

This  Month  we  gather  Peafe  and  Beans^  from 
thofe  fown  in  OSloher^  and  have  Plenty  of  Artu 
cboaks. 

We  have  now  green  Goofeherries  for  Tarts. 

The  Carrots  fown  upon  the  Hot-Beds  in  Fehru- 
ary  are  now  very  good,  but  thofe  remaining  of 
the  Crop  fowcd  at  Michaelmas  are  hard,  and  good 
for  nothing.     Spinach  is  yet  for  Ufe. 

Towards  the  End,  we  have  fome  Scarlet  Straw- 
berries  ripe,  in  the  natural  Beds,  and  the  common 
May-Cherry^  with  fome  few  of  the  May  Huke- 
Cherries  againft  Walls,  and  alfo  green  Apricots 
for  Tarts. 

This  is  the  moft  proper  Month  for  diftilling 
of  Herbs,  which  are  now  in  their  greateft  Per- 
feftion. 

Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen^Garden  in 

yuNE. 

[HE  Method  I  have  taken  in  the  pre- 
ceding Sheets,  in  giving  a  Ihort  Ac- 
count of  the  Weather,  which  may 
reafonably  be  expefted  in  every 
Month,  was  chiefly  defign*d  to  ftir  up 
the  Gardeners  to  a  neceiTary  Care  of  their  Planta- 
tions 
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itions  as  are  the  moft  fubjed  to  be  injured  by  uncer- 
tain Seafons:  But  as  in  the  foregoing  Months  it 
required  our  greateft  Skill  and  Diligence  to  guard 
againft  Froft,  fo  now  we  ought  with  the  greateft 
Application,  to  ufe  proper  Methods  for  defend- 
ing our  Plantations  n^om  the  too  violent  Scorch- 
ings  of  the  Sun,  and  have  a  watchful  Eye  upon 
fuch  PlantSy  efpecially  as  have  been  lately  tranf- 
planted,  and  refrelh  them  with  moderate  Waterr 
ings  aboi^t  their  extream  Fibres  •,  for  to  give 
them  Water  too  near  the  Stem,  does  them  little 
Good ;  this  Work  ought  now  to  be  done  in  the 
Evenings. 

Continue  to  mow  Grafs- Walks  early   in  the  . 
Morning,  and  after  Rain. 

Sow  fome  Lettuces  for  Cabbaging  and  re- 
plant others  which  are  large  enough  for  that 
Purpofe. 

We  may  yet  fow  Radijhes^  and  fomQ  Endive. 

Continue  to  deftroy  Weeds  as  in  the  former 
Months. 

It  is  now  a  proper  Time  to  clip  our  Edgings 
of  Box^  &c.  efpecially  after  Rain  ;  but  if  the 
Weather  be  dry,  gather  Herbs  for  drying,  to  lay 
up  for  Winter  Ufe  -,  thbfe  are  commonly  Sage  of 
Vertue^  Mint,  Carduus,  Sweet  Marjoram^  Tbyme^ 
Lavender yRofemary,  and  the  Flowers  of  Marygolds. 

About  the  twentieth,  tranfplant  Leeks  in  light 
rich  Ground,  about  fix  Inches  apart. 

Cut  no  Afparagus  after  the  firli  Week  in  this  • 
Month,  for  it  will  impoverifli  the  Roots. 

The  Seafon  is  now  very  proper  for  budding  or 
inoculating  of  Peaches  and  other  Stone-Fruits. 

Sow  Kidney-Beans. 

Set  fome  of  thtRonceval  Peafe  about  four  or 
live  Inches  apart ;  thcfe  will  afford  a  good  Crop 
jn  Slepember. 

No\Y 
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Now  look  to  your  Efpaliers  of  Fruit-Trees,  and 
lay  in  good  Store  of  Branches,  as  well  to  fupply 
Vacancies,  as  for  Fruit- bearing. 

TroduSls  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  JUNE. 

AT  the  Beginning  wc  have  fonn'e  AfparaguSy 
but  I  cannot  advife  cutting  them  after  the 
firft  Week. 

We  have  great  Plenty  of  Garden-Beans^  Peafe^ 
and  Kidney-Beans :  Collyflowers  are  now  in  great 
Perfeftion  ;  and  fome  of  the  Batttrfea  and  Dutch 
Cabbages^  will  be  fit  to  cut  towards  the  Beginning 
of  the  Month.  We  have  alfo  great  Plenty  of 
Articboaks. 

We  begin  to  draw  fome  young  Carrots  and 
Onions  that  were  fown  in  February^  and  fome 
young  Par/nips. 

Sallads  for  this  Month  are  compofed  of  Pur- 
Jlane^  Burnet^  the  Flowers  of  Nafturtium  Indicum^ 
and  Cabbage-Lettuces  of  feveral  Kinds,  viz,  the 
Dutch  Brown,  the  Imperial,  Royal  Silejia,  and 
Co/s  Lettuces,  with  fome  blanch'd  Endive  and 
Cucumbers. 

The  Flower  Stems  of  Burrage  and  Burnet  are 
now  good  in  cool  Tankards. 

The  Pot-Herbs  in  Ufe  in  the  preceding  Month 
are  ftill  good. 

We  have  green  Goofeberries  for  Tarts  till  about 
the  End  of  this  Month. 

The  ripe  Fruits  are  Strawberries,  Cherries^  of 
many  Kinds,  as  the  Duke,  White,  Black,  and 
Red  Hearts,  the  Flemijh  and  Carnation  Cherries^ 
fome  Rajberries,  Currants,  and  Melons  of  the  firft 
Ridges.  Alfo  we  have  Codlins  now  fit  for  Ufe, 
and  towards  the  End  fome  Junitings  and  the  Maf- 
fuline  Aprirots^  and  in  the  forcing  Frames  (if  we 

h^vc 
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have  any)  all  the  forward  Kinds  of  Grapes  arc 
ripe. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
J  V  L  r. 

E  are  now  arrived  at  that  happy  Sea- 
fon,  which  affords  us  almoft  every 
Variety  the  Kitchen-Garden  can  pro- 
duce. If  the  Gardener  has  been  di- 
ligent in  the  preceding  Months,  he 
now  meets  the  Reward  due  to  his  Skill  and  La- 
bour. We  have  little  Rain  at  this  Time,  and 
the  Weather  very  hot ;  therefore  our  greateft  Care 
muft  be  to  water  carefully  all  new  planted  Trees 
and  Herbs,  fo  as  to  nourifh  their  outward  Fibres, 
as  I  have  before  direfted.  The  Hours  of  general 
Watering  in  this  Month  arc  from  five  in  the 
Morning  until  eight  •,  and  from  five  in  the  After- 
noon'till  eight  or  nine  in  the  Evening;  but  in 
particular  Places,  which  have  the  Benefit  of  fome 
Wall  or  Hedge  to  fhade  the  Sun  from  them,  we 
may  take  other  Times.of  the  Day,  obferving  the 
Motion  of  the  Sun,  that  his  Beams  do  not  reach 
them  'till  at  leaft  two  Hours  after  watering  ;  for 
the  extream  Heat  of  the  Sun  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year  would  fcald  a  new- watered  Plants  if  we  do 
not  allow  a  fufficient  Time  for  the  Moifture  to 
fink  into  the  Ground,  before  the  Sun  come  upon  it. 
Tffjft  not  too  much  to  the  fudden  Showers 
which  may  now  fall,  for  they  are  of  little  Help 
to  the  Roots  of  Plants  5  neither  negleft  to  water 
thofe  Plants  which  (land  Abroad  in  Pots  or 
Cafes,  for  they  have  yet  lefs  Benefit  from  the 

Rains 
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Rains  in  this  Seafon,  than  the  Plants  in  the  open 
Ground. 

The  fir  ft  Week  fow  Kidney  Beans ,  and  fbme 
Peafe  to  bear  in  Septefnber  and  Ollober^  where  they 
may  have  fome  Shelter  fi-om  the  frofty  Nights  in 
thofc  Months;  And  have  an  Eye  to  fuch  Hcrte 
as  are  now  feedling :  Water  them  plentifully,  for 
about  this  Time  the  Seed-Vcflels  of  many  are 
forming,  and  a  good  Watering  or  two  is  very 
helpful  to  the  filling  of  the  Seed. 

Delay  not  to  gather  fuch  Seeds  as  are  fuIJy 
grown  and  coloured  in  their  Hu(ks,  pulling  up  the 
whole  Plants^  and  fetting  them  upright  in  a 
Green-Houfe*tillthe  Seed-Pods  are  dry  -,  for  were 
ivc  to  wait  *till  the  Hulks  open,  before  we  gather 
them,  great  Part  of  the  Seed  would  be  •  loftw 
This  Way  of  gathering  Seed  is  commonly  pra- 
ftifed;  the  Moifture  in  the  Plants^  and  a  little 
Sun,  will  perfeft  the  Seeds,  and  they  are  fubjed: 
to  no  Hazards  from  Birds  or  Wet. 

The  firft  Week  fow  Cucumbers  upon  a  Bed 
made  with  dry  Horfe-Litter,  covered  with  light 
Earth  ten  Inches  thick ;  thefe  will  begin  to  blof- 
fom  in  September^  and  muft  then  be  covered  at 
Night  with  a  common  Frame  and  Glafs,  to  keep 
them  from  Frofts,  and  cold  Rain.  By  this  Method 
you  may  have  Cucumbers  'tjll  Chrijimas. 

Sow  Royal^  Silefta^  and  Brown  Dutch- Lettuces 
about  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  fome  of  which 
will  be  cabbaged  for  Jf^tnter  life,  and  may  then 
be  planted  clofe  together  where  they  may  be  fhel- 
tered  with  Glaffes,  and  have  the  Benefit  of  the 
Sun ;  but  we  muft  note,  that  they  fliould  be  fe* 
cured  before  any  Froft  can  pinch  them,  or  they 
will  rot. 

Thefecond  Week  in  this  Month,  fow  Carrots j 
turnips  and  Onions  to  ftand  the  Winter. 

Earth 
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Earth  up  Sellery  in  Drills,  and  plant  out  anew 
Parcel  to  fucceed  the  former. 

Plant  out  Collyflowers  to  blofTom  in  September. 

Plant  Cabbages  and  Savoys  for  Autumn^  and 
Winter  Ufe. 

Guard  againft  Wafps  and  other  Infecfls,  which 
now.  devour  your  Fruit,  by  placing  Phyals  of 
Honey  and  Ale  near  Fruit-Trees  j  this  Way  you 
may  foon  catch  a  large  Quantity  of  them.  Once 
every  Week  renew  the  Bottles,  and  above  all, 
take  Care  to  bruife  the  Infedls  you  take  out  of 
them;  for  though  they  are  feemingly  dead,  I 
have  known  a  warm  Day  or  two  bring  them  to 
themfelves ;  therefore  take  Care  how  you  throw 
them  heedlefly  away. 

There  is  no  Time  more  proper  to  war  againft 
Ants^  and  other  deftruftive  Vermin,  than  this 
Month;  they  are  now  all  abroad,  and  may  be 
taken.  [See  Mr.  Laurence^s  Invention  for  deftroy- 
ing  of  Ants  and  Earth-worms,  in  his  Fruit-Gar- 
den Kalendar,  P.  74.] 

Be  careful  to  pick  off  all  crumpled  Leaves, 
wherever  you  fee  them,  and  the  very  Twigs 
themfelves,  if  they  are  curled,  for  they  are  the 
Beds  of  deftruftive  Creatures. 

I  the  more  particularly  recommend  the  De- 
ftruftion  of  thefe  devouring  Vermin,  becaufe  of 
their  wonderful  Increafe,  efpecially  the  fmallcr 
Kinds  of  them,  fuch  as  infeft  the  Collyflowerj 
whofe  Eggs  are  five  hundred  Times  lefs  than 
the  leaft  vifible  Grain  of  Sand,  and  many  thou- 
fands  of  them  in  Number,  lay'd  (as  I  believe)  from 
one  fingle  Infeft,  fo  that  from  a  fecond  Genera- 
tion of  them,  they  are  fo  numerous,  that  if  every 
Egg  which  one  might  find  upon  a  blighted  Colly-- 
flower^  was  a  Globe  of  an  Inch  Diameter,  they 
would  fill  more  Spare  than  the  whole  Terreftrial 
Globe.    The  wonderful  Smallnefs  of  the  Eggs  of 

thofe 
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thofe  Creatures,  I  confefs,  may  fecm  very  ftrange 
to  thofe  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  Ufe  of 
Microfcopes  •,  but  this  is  no  more  cutiolis  than 
what  the  late  famous  Dr.  Hook  hasf  taught  us  in 
his  Works,  where  he  mentions  the  Seeds  of  Mofs,' 
which  were  fo  fmall,  that  Ninety  Thoufand  of 
them  being  laid  together  in  a  ftrait  Line,  did 
not  exceed  the  Length  of  a  Bar  ley- Corn,  and 
that  .1,382,400,000  of  them  would  weigh  only 
a  Grain.  But  fee  more  of  thefe  Minute- Beings' 
in  Dr.  Hook's  Micrographia^  Mr.  Lowenl:>oec1C% 
"Works  in  the  Philofophical  TranfaiiionSj  and  the 
Chapter  of  Blights,  in  my  New  Improvements^ 
Part  III. 

Hough  and  weed,  as  in  the  former  Month. 

About  the  twentieth,  fow  fome  Collyflowers 
to  (land  the  PVinter-,  for  the  right  Seafon  for 
this  Work  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded,  if  we 
propofe  to  have  good  Flowers  early  in  the 
Spring ;  for  fowing  them  only  a  few  Days  foonef 
or  later,  makes  them  either  run  before  their 
Time,  or  come  much  later  and  weaker  than 
they  ought  to  do.  If  the  TFinter  be  mild,  and 
the  Plants  are  fet  dole  together,  many  will  run 
up  to  Seed  ;  and  if  fliarp  Frofts,  and  a  rough 
Seafon  begins  in  November^  fome  of  this  Sowing 
(with  the  ufual  Helps)  will  make  good  forward 
Plants :  However,  fince  the  Price  of  a  little  Seed 
can  be  no  great  Matter  to  a  curious  Man,  I  ad- 
vife  to  fow  again  the  firft  Week  in  the  next 
Month,  as  I  (hall  more  particularly  direft ;  fo  that 
from  thefe  two  Seminaries  it  will  be  impoffible  to 
mifs  of  a  Crop  to  our  Mind ;  for  if  the  firft  run,- 
they  will  not  be  quite  unfit  for  Ufe,  and  thofer 
fown  in  Jugufi  will  then  certainly  produce  good 
Flowers  in  the  Spring. 

We  fow  Chervil  for  JVlnter. 

We 
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We  take  up  this  Month  Shallots^  GarUck^  and 
gather  Rocambok  when  the  Stalk  turns  Yellow. 
.  When  the  Stalks  oi  Onions  change  their  Cp* 
lour,  pull  them  up  in  dry  Weather,  and  expoie 
them  to  the  Sun,  'till  they  are  well  dry'd,  to  lay 
up  for  the  Winter  5  but  take  care  the  Rain  does 
not  come  at  them  after  they  are  out  of  the  Groundi 

Tranfplant  Endivcy  for  bianching,.againft  Win*- 
ier. 

Cbadrones  fliould  now  be  tied  up  with  Hay  or 
Straw-Bands  for  blanching. 

Make  a  Bed  for  Mujhrooms^  and  be  fure  to 
cover  it  very  thin  with  Earth,  hardly  two  ,I^ches 
thick;  for  on  that  depends  your  Succefs.  ''''^* 

Weed  your  young  Nurferies  of  For  eft-Trees. 

ProduSis  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in  JULT. 

WE  haVe  Roficeval-Peafe^  GardeH-Beans^  am 
Kidney-Beans '^  and  fomc,  commend  tHd 
Wing'd'Peafe  to^  be  gathered  Very  youngs  ariij 
drefs'd  as  Kidnej-Beans. 

We  have  CoUyflowers^  Cahba^eSj  and  Artichokes^ 
in  Abundance,  and  fome  of  the  fmall  Artichoke^ 
Suckers^  to  be  eaten  raw  or  fryed.' 

All  Sorts  of  Herbs  for  the  Kitcheh  are  very 
good,  if  the  Gardener  has .  minded,  from  Time 
to  Time,  to  cut  thqm  down  for  Ihooting  afrelh : 
Aromatick  Herbs,  cfpecially,  are  in'  their  great- 
eft  Perfeftion.  , 

Sallads  for  this  Month  are  compofed  of  Cap-^ 
hag^^Lettuce,  Purjldne^  Tarragon^  Burnet^  ypiing 
Onions^  Cucumbers^  Flowers  of  the  Nafturtium  Ih^ 
dicum^  and  fome  Endive  h\zs\c\Cd. 

We  have  young  Chrrvis^  ^uMps^  and.  Beets. 

Ff  Wc 
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Wc  have  great  Plenty  of  Mulk-Mshns^  Cur- 
ra^^  GcqfeherrieSy  Rajbtrries^  CberrkSj  Ptumhs^ 
ApHivts^  P&tcbes^  and  NeSfarines^  and  the  July 
ahd  Sweet-Heater  Grapes^  at  Mr.  fFbUmill^  at 
Hixtan. 

The  Junking,  and  Codlh^  are  now  good,  and 
feme  Pears.  Wc  yet  haw  fome  fFoad'Strawier- 
ties  %  and  towards  the  End,  our  firft  jF^5  ate  ripe, 
and  fome  of  the  July  Grapes. 

This  1!^  the  beft  Month  for  pickling  Cncumhrs. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
AUGVSr. 

i  H  E  firft  Part  of  this  Month  the  Wea- 
ther is  co{nax)nly  hot  and  dry,  fo  ibat 
watering  is  ftill  neceflary ;  bi9C  abwt 

the  latter  find,  we  are  not  wichoiit 

)anger  of  frofty  Nights,  and  I  hare  obfenred, 
that  then  alfo  our  firft  Rains  begin. 

Wc  may  water  in  the  Evenings,  *till  the 
fifteenth ;  and  after  that,  if  there  is  Occafioo,  tbe 
Morning  is  to  be  preferred  for  that  Work,  for 
fctr  of  Froft. 

.  The  firft  Week  fow  a  fccond  Crop  rf  Colly-' 
fiowers  to  ftand  the  Wint£r,  left  the  firft  ihouid 
run  to  Seed,  which  they  will  be  apt  to  do,  if  we 
have  an  open  Seafon  ^till  Cbrifimas^  or  the  Gffoand 
be  Hght,  and  lye  in  a  Bottom  \  efpecially  near 
the  Sea,  'tis  good  to  provide  againft  fisch  Aoci> 
dents. 

Sow  Radices,  Cdblages^  C^ewortSj  aod  Omons 
to  ftand  the  fPinter. 

Sow 
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Sow  Lettuce^  Chervil^  Corn-falkt^  and  Spnacb 
for  PTtrKer  Ufe. 

Now  break  off  the  Stems  of  fuch  Articbokes  as 
have  done  blowings 

Sow  CreJ/es  to  ftand  the  tt^mter\  they  will 
heighten  the  Tafte  of  thofe  Sallads  which  are 
gathered  upon  the  Hot-Beds  in  December^  Jann^ 
nry,  &c. 

Tranfplant  Cahbdge-Lettucesto  ftand  the  tPlntef^ 
cfpecially  of  the  DuUb  BrdwH  Sort. 

Tye  up  Endive  for  blanching. 

Give  more  Earth  tojrour  blanchbijg  Selle^.  ifid 
continue  to  ratfe  the  Earth  abODt  it  every  F6rt- 
hi^t,  *till  it  is  fit  for  Ufe: 

Uathcr  Seeds  as  dhcftcd  in  the  former  Month* 

Yet  continue  to  deftfoy  Weeds,  and  ftich  Ver- 
min as  annoy  yodr  Tfeies* 
.  Towards  the  End^  (lip  and  ttt  Aromatick 
Herbs,  as  Savatyi  tbyme^  tiy^p^  tSc.  and  cut 
down  thofe  which  are  run  ttf  Seed  within  three  6* 
four  Irtchcs  of  the  Orotind. 

*Till  the  tenth  of  this  Month,  we  may  ttm 
^uttrips  in  the  Cfp6ti  Fidd,  efpccially  about  Lon* 
dbfi,  for  thefe  Roots  not  only  yield  a  profitabk 
CfGt),  but  very  mach  enrich  all  light  Soils*  In 
thole  Parts  near  the  Sea  In  Devotijhire^  the  twen- 
tieth of  this  Month  inW  not  be  too  late  to  foW 
cheim;  for  that  G)untty  ?s  fo  fortunately  fituated, 
that  it  will  perfeA  a  Plant  above  fifteen  Oays 
ib6ner  tbtn  any  Part  about  Ltrndcni  and  ttom 
the  beft  Obfetvations  I  can  Aiake,  I  find  thatabout 
H»ihampttni  aft  Phmts  conic  near  a  Formight  htcr 
than  in  our  Ldndim  Gafdens;  (b  that  Turritps 
fhottld  be  foiTn  ih  thof^  Paf  ti  v^  early  id  Auguft^ 
or  rather  the  End  of^ulj^. 

fiz  ft*- 
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Products  of  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
..    AUGUS'T. 


•t^^R  boiling,  we  have  Cahhages^  and  the' 
JT-  Sprouts  of  the  firft  Cabbages^  ^Cdlyflowers^ 
Artichokes^' Cabbage-Lettuce^  BeetSy  Carrots^  Pota- 
toes^ and  "Turnips ;  but  other  boiling  Roots  fhould 
not  yet  be  touched. 

We  have  yet  fome  Beans ^  Peafe^  and  Kidney- 
Beans. 

All  Sorts  of  Kitchen-Herbs  are  now  as  in  the 
lafl:  Month. 

We  have  Radijhes  and  Horfes-Radijhes. 

The  Sallads  are  Cabbage-Lettuce^  Cucumbers^ 
with  a  Mixture  of  young  Crejfes^  Mujlard^  Ra^ 
dijby  and.  a  little  Tarragon. 

Roots  now  dry  in  the  Houfe  are  Onions j  Gar^ 
licky  Shallots^  Rocambole. 

We  have  Y\txiVj  ,ol  Cucumbers  for  pickling, 
and  this  AVork  fhould  not  be  now  any  longer 
delaying,  for  the  firft  Froft  or  great  Rains  fpoil  > 
them. 
.    We  have  Musk-Melons  in.  Abundance. 

Towards  the  End,  wc  begin  to  cut  fome  SeU 

We  have  ftill  fome  Goofeberries^  Rajberriesy 
and  Currants^  with  fome  of  the  Carnation  and 
Morella  CberrieSy  Africots^  Plumbs  of  various 
JKinds,  feveral  Sorts  of  Peaches  and  NeSlarines^ 
Pears  and  Apples y  feveral  Kinds. of  Ftgs^  Mul-- 
berries,  and  Filberts, 

And  of  Grapes  the  yuiy^'Mr.  Pt^itrnilVs  Sweets 
watery  and  his  fmall  Blue  Rai/wy  which  is  the 
Morignony  an  excellent  Grape  for  a  Vineyardy  and 
the  Burgundy  Grape. 

Works 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
SEPTEMBER. 

I N  this  Month  the  Gardener  has  great 
Variety  of  Bufinefs,  and  muft  employ 
his  Head  as  well  as  his  Hands,  tOr 
wards  furnifbing  his  Kitchen-Garden 
with  every  Thing  neceff^ry  for  Winter 
Ufe.  TJie  Showers,  which  are  feldom  wanting 
at  this  Seafon,  prepare  the  Ground  for  the  Re- 
ception of  many  Plants  and^  Seeds ;  and  the  great 
Heats  alfo  declining,  give  us  now  Opportunity 
of  replanting  many  Things,  which  would  have 
been  endangered  by  removing  in  the  preceding 
JMonths. 

At  the  Beginning,  hough  Turnips^  the  firft 
Time. 

If  the  Weather  be  dry,  gather  fuch  Fruits,  a^ 
are  now  ripe  upon  the  Trees,  and  fuch  others  a? 
are  full  gro\yn,  and  in  good  Condition  tp  be  laid 
up  in  the  Hoiife  for  the  Ufe  of  the  two  following 
Months. 

Note^  Such  Pears  or  Jpples J  as  are  ftt  to  gather, 
will  eafily  leave  the  Tree ;  therefore  ufe  no  Vio*- 
lence  to  pull  them  oflT,  for  fuch  as  do  nqt  willing- 
ly part  from  the  Tree,  will  fhrivel,  and  l^ave  an 
infipidTafte. 

Gather  fuch  fmall  Seeds  as  are  now  ripe,  ao- 
pording  to  the  former  Direftions. 

Qather  your  Leek  Seed,  if  the  Seeds  are  black, 
cutting  the  Heads  from  the  Stems,  and  fpread 
them  upon  a  Sheet  every  Day  in  the  Sun,  'tiU 
t>ey  are  fit  to  be  thrafh'd  out. 

Ff3  Gather 
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Gather  the  Pods  of  Garden  and  JSdney^Beans^ 
^  expofe  them  to  the  S^  ^  ^VP3S%%  10  Iff  Hid 
(ip  'till  Spring,  or  the  Time  you  WQUlM  «fe  flKifant 

and  let  them  not  be  taken  out  of  the  Seed-Podsi 
'till  your  Grounds  is  re^dy  for  thcnx,  fqr  the  F(h1$ 
prefcrve  the  Seed.  In  the  like  Ma^nncr  favc  your 
choice  Sorts  of  Peafe. 

The  Cucumbers  which  are  now  full  ripe  piuft  bp 
cut  open,  and  the  Seeds  and  Pulp  taken  oUt  of 
them,  to  remain  together  two  or  three  Da^  b^ 
fore  they  are  wafti*dclean:  The  Seed  may  tnw be 
kept  in  Water  about  twenty-fqur  Hoiin,  ab4 
laid  to  dry  in  the  Sun  for  ten  Days.  Be  fufe  ^l| 
Seeds  are  thoroughly  dry  before  they  arc  laid  up, 
or  ihcy  will  rot. 

Cover  now  every  Night  yogr  Cucutn^ers  fown 
Isijuly,  ^    '■'■'['      '• 

Sow  fomc  of  the  Spsnijh  Ra^Jb  for  the  Winter^ 

Make  Beds  fbr  Mujhrooms  as  befbre  direffced. 

We  may  yet  replant  Endive^  and  all  Sorts  of 
Fibrous-rooted  Herbs, 

Continue  to  earth  up  Sellery^  and  now  raife 
Banks  of  Earth  about  your  Chardones  for  blanch- 
ing. 

Sow  Spinach  to  be  cut  in  February. 

Yet  fow  Sorrel^  and  Chervit       ' 

Make  Plantations  of  Cabbages  and  Colfworts. 

*Tis  npw  a  good  Seaibn  to  tranfplant  Straw-- 
terries. 

Now  make  PJantatwns  of  the  Ihfiib  Brown 
JaeHuciy  to  ftand  the  fainter. 

Tranfplant  young  Collyjlower  Plants  in  Fkces 
where  they  are  to  flower^  and  in  Nurferies  under 
fqme  warm  Wall  or  Place  of  Shelter.  Note^  Thofe 
irhich  are  now  planted  out  fpi:  Good>  will  bloflbm 
ftbqve  hh^tn  Days  fooner  than  thofe  which  are 
planted  in  the  ^W5f,  apd  wiB  produce  mach  fer- 
i  ^    '  gjer 
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ger  Flowers,  if  they  are  well  defended  from  Frofts 
with  Glafs  Bells. 

If  the  Scafon  be  dry,  water  in  the  Morning. 

The  laft  Week,  if  Showers  fall,  is  a  very  fafe 
Tinic  to  plant  Fruit-Trees,  although  their  Leaves 
arc  not  fallen ;  fiich  as  Peaches^  Ne£larinesy  Cher- 
ries^  and  other  Stone'FruU\  but  Apples^  Pears^ 
&c.  may  be  delay'd  'till  the  Middle  of  the  next 
Month. 

We  may  now  tranfplant  Afparagus  Roots. 

Sow  fmall  Herbs  for  Sallads  in  fome  well  cx- 
pofed  Place,  obferving  to  provide  fuch  Mixtures 
for  this  Seafon,  as  are  hotter  to  the  Tafte,  than 
what  are  raifed  in  the  former  Months  5  for  the 
Evenings  (the  beft  Time  to  cat  Sallads)  arc  now 
cold. 

Sow  fome  Seeds  of  the  Nafturtium  Indieum  m 
Pots  to  ftand  the  Winter^  which  they  will  do  very 
well,  if  they  are  (helter'd  in  a  common  Green- 
haakf 


ProduSis  tf  the  Kitchen  Garden  in 
SEP'TEMBER. 


WE   have  now  feveral  Kinds  of  hioAis^ 
Grapesy  FigSy  Pears^    and  Apflts^   with 
fome  of  the  late  Kinds  of  Plumbs. 
We  have  yet  Melons  and  Cucumbers. 
ff^alnuts  arc  now  good,  and  FiWeris  foil  ripe. 
This  Month  affords  us  Ibme  young  Garim- 
Beans  J  and  Roncevt^Peafe^  and  we  have  yet  fome 
Kdm-Bems. 

Upon  the  jfrtkbokes  which  were  planted  at 
Sprifiigf  wc  |i?ivc  now  rcry  good  Flowers  and 
Suckers,  and  wt  hrfc  ftiH  Plenty  of  CoUyflowers. 

Ff  4  Wc 
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Wc  have  Cahbage-Lettuces  of  fcvcral  Sorts  in 
great  Perfeftion,  and  Radijhes. 

Sallads  for  this  Month  are  compofed  pf  Crejfes^ 
Radijhy  Chervil^  young  Onions^  Tarragorij  Burne(^ 
and  Lettuce^  with  fome  blanch'd  SeUery .  zxid  En- 
dive. 

We  have  Plenty  of  Mujhrooms  upon  Beds  and 
in  Pafture-Grounds. 

We  have  Carrots^  fome  Turnips^  SkirretSy 
§corzoneray  and  BectSj  both  the  Red  and  the 
tVbite. 

Roots  for  the  Kitchen  Ufe,  are  Horfe-Rjidijhy 
Onions^  Garlicky  Shallots^ .  and  Rocambole. 

We  have  Abundance  of  Cabbages^  and  Sprouts 
of  Cabbages^  with  fome  Savoys ;  but  the  laft  cat 
much  better  when  the  Froft  has  pinched  them. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  in 
OCTOBER. 

I E  ought  now  to  make  Ufe  of  every 
Opportunity  to  compleat  our  Planta- 
tions of  Herbs  {ox  Winter  Vk.  The 
greateft  Part  of  this  Month  we  may 
exped  tolerable  Weather ;  but  after 
that,  our  chief  Bufinefs  will  be  to  fecure  from  the 
Severities  df  the  Seafon,  all  Plants  which  are  in 
Danger  of  being  injured  by  fhe  Frofts  and  high 
Winds. 

^  'Tis  the  firft  Week  iln  this  Month,  that  I  ad- 
yife  the  fowing  ofCucumbers  on  the  natural  Ground, 
to  be  afterwards  tranfplanted  into  Pots,  w:herc 
jiicy  may  be  (helter'd  from  the  Cold  of  die  Nights, 

^tiU 
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till  a  gentle  Hot-Bed  is  neceffary  for  them.  This 
Way  of  raifing  Cucumbers,  to  have  them  come 
forward,  is  certaioly  much  better  than  to  begin 
after  the  ufual  Method  in  December  or  January  5 
for  thefe  P/^;7/j  will  better  endure  the  cold  Air 
than  thofe  which  are  raifed  wheii  the  Ground  is* 
cover'd  with  Snow. 

Now  fet  fome  IGdney-Beans  in  Bafkets  under 
jfome  warm  Wall,  to  be  afterwards  affifted  by 
moderate  Hot-Beds  as  the  Seafon  becomes  vio-- 
lent:  With  good  Management  thefe  will  fruit 
very  early. 

Take  up  thofc  Collyflower  Plants  which  be- 

fin  to  flower,  tye  tteir  Leaves  together,  and 
ury  their  Roots  and  Stalks  in  Sand  in  a  Cel- 
lar, or  fon^  cool  Place  5  the  Flowers  will  in- 
creafe  iii  Bignefs,  and  remain  good  two  or  three 
Months. 

Alfo  cut  Artichokes  vith  long  Stalks,  and  pre-i 
ferye  them  in  the  Houfe,  fetting  their  Stalks  in 
Sand, 

*Tis  now  the  Seafon  to  lay  up  Roots  for  Winter 
Store,  fuch  as  Carrots yznd  Parfnips^  and  fomc 
Gardeners  alfo  think  it  bed  to  take  the  Roots 
of  turnips  put  of  the  Ground,  and  lay  them  in 
Sand:  But  I  rather  chufe  to  leave  the  Turnips 
in  the  Ground,  till  we  are  ready  to  ufe  them  •, 
and  for  the  other  two  Kinds,  Iprefcribc  the  fol- 
Ipwing  Method  :  Make  choice  of  a  dry  Part  in 
your  Garden,  and  there  dig  a  Trench  about  fix 
or  eight  Inches  deep,  into  which  (without  Mix- 
ture of  Earth  or  Sand)  liay  your  Roots  clofe  to- 
gether, firft  cutting  off  their  green  Tops  and 
&co^\n%  Buds,  and  thin  cover  them  about  fix 
Jnchesf  thick  with  Wheat-Straw,  ridge- wife.  We 
may  this  Way  prifcrve  them  fit  for  Ufe,  till  the 
following  7«/r^ 

^Tis 
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*Tis  now  the  bcft  Time  of  the  Year  for  OunA 
planting  of  FruitrTrec$»  although  tbeir  X^eaves 
arc  upon  them. 

Tranfplant  ^oreft-frees  of  all  Storts,  from  the 
Beginning  to  the  End  of  the  Month ;  the  Elm 
especially  about  the  firft  Week,  althou^  its 
Leaves  arc  then  very  green.  I  have  ften  the  £xpe* 
rience  of  this  at  Mamhead  in  Tfevonftire^  the  Seat 
of  ^tbomas  BaUe^  Efq;  a  very  curious  and  learn* 
ed  Gentknun. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Month  low  the  Cyder^^ 
Prejfings  in  Beds  of  frelh  Earth,  to  raife  Stocks 
for  grafting,  or  even  making  of  Orchards  without 
grafting.  From  a  Nurfery  of  this  Kind  we  raiie 
as  many  diffin^ent  Sorts  of  yi^^s  as  we  raiie 
PlatUs^  although  the  Seeds  q^ne  all  from  the 
iame  Tree ;  fo  much  is  Nature  pleasM  with  Va- 
riety  :  And  it  may  be,  was  the  Earth  more  cod-? 
ftant  and  uniform  in  iu  Productions,  its  V^ta* 
tive  Power  would  be  too  foon  exhaulied,  tor  I 
conceive,  were  all  Apples  exaftly  the  fame,  they 
would  all  draw  the  very  fame  Nourifhment  froni 
4the  Earth  5  and  the  like  with  every  other  Tribe 
of  Vegetables.  But  this  Variety  fcems  to  deter- 
mine what  I  have  often  thought  of,  that  there 
arc  as  many  diftinA  Qualities  in  the  Earth,  as 
there  are  diSerent  Kinds  of  Plants  growing  upoii 
it,  and  that  each  Plant  can  only  ta^e  out  of  the 
Earth  that  Spirit  which  its  Parts  are  naturally 
prepared  to  receive,  and  leave  the  others  un- 
difturbed.  If  the  Generation  of  Plants  is  allow- 
ed, as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  it  in  the 
Firft  Part  of  my  New  ImprovementSj  the  vaft  Va- 
rieties in  Plants  J  ietva  to  proceed  from  the  coup- 
ling of  one  Plant  with  another  ;  that  is,  the  Fio- 
rina Fcecundans  of  one  Sort,  being  cpnycyed  by 
the  Air,  and  lodg'd  upon  the  Female  Parts  in  die 
Bloflbms  of  another  Tree,  changes  the  Ptt)pcr-. 

ties 
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ties  in  the  Seed^  v^ich  it  impregnaees.  A)  as  to 
make  it  produce  a  Tree,  diSeringi  in  fonw  Re- 
fpeAs,'  ffbm  the  h^lfbir^Ptaftt.     "'" 

Now  lay  up  fome  Acorns  and  the  Mafl  of  other 
Timber-Trees  in  dry  Sand. 
'  Wc  jwy  yei  trauifphnt  Gt^^wd  Olt^fltywer 
Plants;  and  now  mak«  your  Qt  Plantation  of 
JjCttuces  to  iftand  the  Winter. 

The  Cucumbers  which  I  direftcd  to  be  fown  in 
July^  mijft  now  be  carefully  cpvcred  up  every 
Nighti  and  the  Glafle$  be  kept  over  them  in  wet 
pr  windy  "JVeather  •,  but  §ive  them  Air  in  the 
pay-time,  if  the  Seafon  will  permit, 
'   Continue  to  Enrth  up  Sellery  for  blanching. 

Towards  the  End,  earth  up  and  drefs  fuch 
4rikbQkes  as  have  doop  blowing, 
' '  Sow  Qrejfes^  I^etiuce^  Muftard^  Radifi^  Turnips 
and  Spinacb  upon  a  decay'd  Hot^Bed^  to  be  cut 
for  $alhds. 

If  yoii  have  not  yet  made  a  Plantation  of 
ifjttuc^s  fajready  cabbag;ed)  for  Wmter  Ufc, 
dijiay  ho  ton^cr  to  do  it  m  fome  weH-expo* 
fed  Place,  where  they  may  be  dcfeiid^d  from  the 
Froft. 

Now  gather  ftch  P^ars  and  4Pples  as  are  full 
rip^V  iP  a  dry  I^»  without  bruiung  theoi^  and 
^  them  in  the  Fruitery  upon  dry  M^s. 

Sow  Radijkes  in  l(«pe  wartn  Place  to  draw  early 
10  the  S^pring. 

Sow  fome  of  the  Jbtffur-Peafi  and  Spamfi) 
Beans  in  fome  weU  expofed  Border^  rather  under 
a  thick  Hedge,  than  under  a  Wall. 

Make  Plantations  of  Goofeberries^  Currants^ 
and  Rajberrtes  from  the  Suckers  or  Cuttings. 

Now  make  Plantations  of -^/)/^J  (grafted  upon 
Paradife  Stocks;,  in  Pots;  they  will  bear  when 
the  Trees  arc  very  fmall,  and  arc  very  Ornamental 
■■■•■•■■■■•    ^  at 
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at  an  Entertainment,  to  be  fet  growing  iipon  a 
Table. 

Now  put  fome  Roots  of  Mmth  \ipoQ  a  gentle 
Hoi-Bed. 

Prvduffs  of  the  Kitcben-Garden  in 
.  OCTOBER. 

IN  this  Month  we  have  yet  remaining  fon^c 
Colly  flowers  y  Artichokes  ^  Peafe  znd  Beans. 

The  Kidney-Beans  fown  in  July^  will  now  pro- 
duce good  Fruit,  if  we  defend  them  from  tl?c 
cold  Nights. 

We  have  yet  Cucumbers^  and  fome  Anions. 

Roots  for  boiling  are.  Turnips^  Carrots^  Parf* 
nipSj  Potatoes^  Skirrets^  Scorzon^a^  and  Beefs. 

Roots  to  ufe  raw  in  the  Kitchen  are.  Onions^ 
Garlicky  SballotSy  Rocambole. 

Sallad  Herbs  are,  CreJfeSj  CberviU  Muftard^ 
Radifhy  Turnips  or  Rape^  Spinachy  Lettuce^  both 
fmall,  and  feveral  Sorts  of  Cabbage- Leiluce^  Bur- 
neiy  Tarragon^  and  young  Onions^  with  blanched 
Sellery  and  Endive. 

We  have  Cbardones. 

Herbs  for  Soup  and  other  Kitchen  Ufes,  arc 
Parfiey^  Beets^  and  all  the  Aromatick  Herbs. 

Ripe  Fruits  in  this  Month,  are  fome  of  the 
late  Peaches  and  Plumbs^  Grapes^  Figs,  and  M«/- 
berriesy  with  .fome  Filberts  and  Walnuts^  and  great 
Variety  of  Pears  and  Apples. 

We  have  Plenty  of  Mujhrooms. 


PTwrks 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitcben^Garden  in 
^    NOFEMEER. 

!HIS  Month  is  fubjeA  %o  violent 
Winds,  frofty  Nights,.,  and  great 
Rains,  taking  their  Courfeby  Turns 
to  the  great  tiurt  of.  our  Gardens 
and  PUixtatiops.  It  is  not  enough  ta 
guard  againft  the  pinching  Frofts,  pr  flielter  ma- 
ny tender  Plants  froni  the  .cold  Rains  which  fall 
at  this  Seafon,  but  we  muJft  al^  be  diligqnt .  ta 
fccure  our  Fruit-Trees  and  fuch  Foreft-Trees  as 
have  been  lately  planted,  with  ftrong  Stakes,  left 
they  are  blown  down  or  fluken  by  the  bpiftrous 
Winds  now  coming  from  the  Weft  ;  for  nothing, 
in  my  Opinion,  contributes  to  deftroy  the  Wel- 
fare of  a^  young  Tree  more,  than  to  leavig  it  un- 
guarded and  expos'd  to  the  Mercy  of  the  Winds} 
the  young  fibres  lately  fbrm'd,  are  broken,  and 
every  Part,  through  which: the  Sap  fhould  have 
its  Pailkge  to  theHead,^  isbrutfedand  wounded  } 
fo  that  for  want  of  a  free  Paflage  for  the  Sap,  the 
Top  is  not  half  fupply'd,  and  the  whole  Ian- 
guilhes. 

Now  trench  Ground,  and  lay  itup  io  Ridges 
to  niellow.  ;       ;  J 

Set  Beans  of  the  Spani/b  Kind,  -  and  fome  of 
the  Hoifpur^Peafey  in  fome  well^xpofed  Place. 

.  Prepare  pow  a  gentle  Hot-Bed  for  the  Cucum- 
hers  fown  in  OSmer^^  and  for  the  Kidney-Beam 
fown  at  the  fame  T^ime ;  but  plant  them  not  to- 

f  ether  ;  *  for  the  Warmth  which  is  neceffary  to 
eep  a  Cucumber^  would  deftroy  the  Beans. 

Now 
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Now  niake  Hoi-Beds  for  Afparqgkij,  to  have 
Ibme  in  t)ecefnber ;  and  if  we  are  not  provided 
with  Roots  in  oar  own  Nurfery^  wt  may  take 
them  from  fbme  old  Ffauititicm  wHitih  is  worn 
out.  Set  the  Roots  cldfe  together^  without  trim- 
ing,  caking  Qire  that  they  do  not.oomc  withfA 
two  Inches  of  the  Dung#  and  that  their  Buds 
are  covered  at  leaft  four  Inches  thick  With  Earth. 
[See  further  Dircdtions  in  my  New  ImprmmMsi 
Part  III.} 

•Tiaf  ftow  a  very  good  Time  tcf  taf  dMni 
Branches  of  the  Vme,  efpecillly  fbch  «k  Ute  Untold 
have  Fruit  upon  the  fdllowini^  Yea^,  ttf  be  fet 
^WffYg  in  Pots  upon  a  Tibre  at  mtxt  &ftef^ 
tainments.  Thti  Branches  for  thi^  Piirptife  mail 
be  Shoots  of  the  &me  Year  j  and  fo  ^rzmi  thro^ 
the  Hole  at  the  Bottom  of  a  Garden  Pot,  that 
when  it  is  filled  t^h  Emh,  thetie  niay  be  a  rea-^ 
fenable  Nundber  of  £tre5  or  Buds  abote  Grr6und  i 
A  ftrong  Branch*  perhaps,  n)2^  bear  ei^tor  nine 
Bunches  of  Grapes,  and  as  th€  Branch  is  finallef^ 
in  proportion,  four  Or  five. 

Now  prune  your  Plftes  growing  in  the  dpcrt 
Borders  and  Vineyard,  and  plant  new  ones  whert 
there  is  Occafion:  They  will  bear  plentifully, 
and  their  Fruit  will  ripen  very  well  without  the 
Help  of  a  Wall,  if  we  make  Choice  of  the  Black 
Currant  Grape^  the  Pmte  Mufca^e^  BnrpiHd^^ 
the  July  J  and  Mr.  FstircMbfi  Sweet^aitr  5  efpe- 
cially  when  they  are  rightly  manag'd,  as  in  th4 
Garden  of  Mr.  Rigaud^  ncsLt  SwallrnvStrea^'who 
never  fails  of  a  good  Crop  of  Fruit  froift  yhns 
planted  in  open  Borders. 

Continue  ftill  to  plant  Trees,  if  the  Weather 
be  open,  and  plant  Ackers,  and  Cuttings  of 
G^Aerrits^  Cutrams^  and  Vin^s. 

Plant  ASiitb  upon  moderate  HtA-Bdf. 

Sow 
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Sow  Littuce^  Crtfesj  Mufiard^  RaMJh^  Tur^ 
mp  and  Sfimch^  upon  Hot-Beds  for  young  Sal- 
lads. 

Earth  up  Selkry^  and  tjt  up  Endive  Fhnts  for 
blanchit^. 

Now  IS  the  beft  Time  to  cut  off  the  Afpan^ 
Haulm  (  when  k  is  tumM  yellow,  cut  it  within 
two  or  three  Inches  of  the  Ground,  and  fling  up 
fome  Earth  out  of  the  Alleys  upon  the  Bois  ( 
or  if  your  AJpsr^agus  has  been  worn*  give  it  a 
Covering  of  rich  Soil. 

Cbntinue  ftill  to  trench  Ground,  and  in  frofty 
Weather  wheel  Dimg  and  other  Manures  upon 
fuch  Places  as  want  to  be  enrich*d,  for  then  the 
Walks  will  not  be  fpoiled. 

Sow  fetife  and  &am  of  the  HotJ^r  or  %r- 
nt/h  Kinds  in  open  Ground;  and  if  the  Weather 
be  fair.  Earth  up  thofe  fown  in  September. 

ProduBs  cf  the  Kiuben-Gorden  im 
NOVEMBER. 

THIS  Month  we  have  Celfyflewers  in  the 
Oreen-Houfe,  and  firnie  Jr^cbokts. 

Roots  to  be  ufed  this  Month  are  Carrots^ 
Par/h^j  TumipSj  Beets^  SkhrefSj  Scarmtara^ 
Herfe^Rad^  PoMoes,  Onim,  Garlicky  Sbdllm^ 
BjMmMe. 

Pot-Herbs  arc  Sdferjr,  Patfy^  Sarrd^  tbym^ 
Sm#7,  Beee^LeaveSj  and  Clary y  out  of  the  Gar- 
den: And  cf  dry'd  Herbs,  we  haf«  Mmtif 
Sweet  Marjoram^  and  Flowers  of  theikfip^^i^. 

Herb*  for  boiied  Ballads  are  CMageu  tndthe 
Sprmtf  tf  Cd^e$^  feme  iew  SMoy  CAh^jes^ 

We 
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We  have   Cucumbers  upon  thofc  Plants  fown 
in  July^  if  we  have  kept.them  well  guarded  from 
Rain  and  Froft. 

Salladsfor  this  Month,  are  the  fipall  Herbs  on 
the  Hot'Bedy  with  Burnet^  Cabbage-Lettuce^  Set- 
iery^  and  Endive  blanched,  and  ybung  Onions. 

We  have  yet  fome  Grapes^  Peackes  a^d  Figsi 
with  Apples  and  Pears  of  feveral  Sorts  ;  feme 
Bullacey  fTalnutSj  HailenutSy  ChefttUtSy  Medlars; 
and  5^n;iVi?j,.  with  fome  Arbutus  or  Tree- Straw- 
berries. 

OC30QC3QQC3QQC30fQC30QC^0QQOOC3Q 

Works  to  be  done  in  the  Kitchen-Garden  iri 
DECEMBER. 

jHISMont"h,  commonly  called  the 
Black  Months  is  fubjeft  to  rcvery 
Sort  of  Weather  which  is  fatal  to 
Plants  of  a  tender  Nature.  All  Ve- 

getables  of  our  Climate  feem  now  to 

flet  p,  the  Days  are  fhort,  and  every  little  Wirmth 
from  the  Sun  makes  every  curious  Lover  of  Gar- 
dens wifh  for  the  Spring ;  tho*  indeed  *tis  now  an 
ingenious  Gardener  will  fliew  his  Skill,  in  hclpr 
ing  Nature  by  Artifice,  to  produce  fuch  Fruits 
and  Herbs  as  Ihe  is  not  capable  of  bringing  forth 
without  very  extraordinary  Affiftancc.* 

Guard  againft  the  Violence  of  Frofts,  which 
commonly  begin  with  great  Severity  to  reign  in 
this  Month. 

In  bad  Weather,  and  chiefly  in  the  long  Even- 
ings, a  Gardener  ought  to  employ  himfelf  in  his 
Study,  in  preparing  and  fitting  up  his  Garden- 
Tools,   and    making  fuch   Shelters  for   tender 

Plants 
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Plants  as  will  now  be  required.  He  ought  to  pro- 
vide  his  Shreds  for  nailing,  and  look  over  his 
Fruitery,  removing  all  fuch  Fruits  as  are  any 
ways  damaged,  for  they  fpoil  the  reft. 

Examine  Orchard  Fruit-Trees,  and  take  away 
fuch  Branches  as  make  Confufion,  covering  every 
conGderable  Wound  with  fome  of  the  following 
Mixture: 

Take  ofBeesWax^  Rofm  and  STizr,  equal  Quan- 
tities, .  to  which  add  of  Tallow  about  half  the 
Quantity  of  any  one  of  the  former  ;  melt  and 
mix  thenl  together  in  an  Earthen -Veflel  well 
glazed,  and  immediately  after  any  Amputation, 
dip  a  painting  Brufti  in  this  Mixture,  and  cover 
the  Wound  with  it  i  this  will  keep  the  wet  and 
cold  Air  from  penetrating  into  the  Body  of  the 
Plant,  and  keep  it  from  rotting. 

Set  Traps  for  Vermin ;  they  now  deftroy  your 
Roots  and  Seeds. 

In  open  Weather  we  may  fow  Peafe  and  BeanSy 
of  the  fame  Kinds,  a^d  in  the  fame  Manner,  as 
diretfted  in  the  former  Month. 

We  muft  now  look  carefully  aftef  our  Hot- 
beds, and  add  to  their  Heat,  if  they  begin  to  cool, 
by  lining  them  with  hot  Dung ;  but  we  muft  al- 
ways remember  the  Defign  of  thefe  Beds  is  ra- 
ther to  defend  the  Plants  in  them  from  Cold, 
than  to  make  them  grow  quick.  If  we  were  care^ 
ful  to  raife  Plants  oiCucumbefs  and  Kidney-Beans^ 
as  I  diretfted  in  ORoter^  we  fhall  now  fee  them  in 
a  hopeful  State,  and  much  more  capable  of  re- 
fitting the  Frofts  than  thofe  that  were  fown  at  the. 
Beginning  of  this  Month,  as  many  Gardeners  arc 
ufed  to  do. 

Towards  the  Middle  of  the  Month  make  a 
Hot-bed. for  Afparagus^  to  be  orderM  in  the  fame 
Manner  as  th^t  made  in  November. 

Gg  Sgw 
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Sow  upon  a  Hot-bed,  Lettuce^  Radi/h^  Crtffis^ 
Muftardj  and  other  Herbs  which  are  hot,  to  cut 
for  fmall  Sallads. 

In  frofty  Weather  bring  into  the  Garden  the 
heceflary  Manures  for  inriching  the  Ground. 

ProduSis  of  the  Kitcben-Garden  in 
DECEMBER. 

WE  have  now  many  Sorts  of  Cabbages  and 
their  Sprouts  for  boiling,  and  Spinach. 

In  the  Conftrvatory  we  have  fome  Collyflowers 
and  Artichoaks  preferved  in  Sand. 

The  Roots  for  this  Month  are  the  fame  as  in 
the  laft. 

Sallads  are  the  fmall  Herbs  upon  the  Hot-bed, 
with  Mintbj  Tarragon^  Burnety  Cabbage- Lettuces 
preferved  under  Glafles,  with  fome  Crejfes  and 
Chervil  upon  the  natural  Ground,  which  have  a 
high  Tafte,  and  help  the  SMlads  of  this  Seafon 
very  much  ;  and  with  thefe  we  have  Sellery  and 
Endive  blanched. 

Herbs  for  Soups  and  the  Kitchen  Ufe,  are 
Sage^  Thyme^  Savory ^  Beet-Leaves^  thtTops  of 
young  Peafey  Parjly^  Sorrel^  Spinach^  Chervil^  Sel-- 
lery  and  Leeks^  with  Sweet  Marjoram  and  Mary^ 
gold-Flowers  dry*d,  and  alfo  dry*d  Mintb ;  for  the 
Green  A£ntb  at  this  Time  of  the  Year  is  fcarce, 
and  not  fo  good  for  Sauces  as  for  Sallads. 

We  have  Afpara^us  upon  Hot-beds ;  and,  if 
we  have  been  diligent,  we  have  yet  fome  Cucum^ 
bers  upon  the  Plants  fown  in  July  and  Auguft. 

We  have  Plenty  oi  Pears  and  Apples. 

Monthly 


Monthly  Directions 

For  ordering  the 

Green^Hmfe  and  Flower -Gardens. 


JANUART. 

F  the  Weather  be  very  fcv^re  In 
this  Month)  fling  fbme  loofaStraw 
over  your  Beds  oi  Anemmes  and 
Ranunculus  \  or  if  fudi  Beds  of 
Flowers  are  aiready  covered  with 

Snow,  let  it  remain  till  it  begins 

to  thaw,  and  then  we  cannot  be  coo  expeditious  in 
removing  it;  for  the  Snpw*WRtcr  has  a  very  ill 
£fie6t  upon  Bulbs  and  Roots  of  this  Kind,  if  we 
fufier  it  to  fink  into  the 'Ground  <^out  themi  and 
befides,  if  a  frofty  Night  fhould  ipeedily  fojlov 
a  Thaw,  the  Wet  near  the  Sur&ce  would  freeze 
into  a  diin  Ice,  which  would  cut  or  wound  the 
Leaves  or  Stems  of  thefe  Flowers,  and  make 
^them  decline. 

G  g  2  If 
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If  the  Weather  is  gentle  and  open,  plant  Ane- 
many  and  Ranunculus  Roots  in  Beds  of  Earth  well 
wrought  with  a  Spade ;  and  indeed  if  it  were 
fifted,  it  would  be  much  betten  Note^  The 
Earth  cannot  well  be  too  light  for  theft  Flowers, 
and  t^iptc\d\\y  i\it  Ranunculus :  It  (hould  be  frefli, 
and  free  from  any  Mixture  of  Dung,  which  breeds 
Vermin,  and  is  ever  dellruftive  to  Roots  of  this 
Kind. 

About  the  Middle  J  pick  off  the  dea<f  and  wi- 
thered Leaves  from  yowT Auriculas^  and  takeaway 
as  much  Earth  out  of  each  Pot  as  poffible,  with- 
out difturbing  the  Roots,  to  make  Room  for 
fome  frefli  Earth,  prepared  with  fandy  Loam 
mix'd  with  one  third  Part  of  rotten  Wood. 

Notey  That  in  filling  up  the  Pots  with  this 
Earth  (which  muft  be  well  fifted)  prefs  it  gently 
about  the  Roots,  and  raife  it  quite  to  the  Leaves, 
but  bury  none  of  them,  for  they  will  decay. 

ISIote  alfo,  All  compofed  Earths  fhould  lye  at 
leaft  a  Year  before  they  are  ufed. 

Guard  well  againft  the  Mice,  for  this  Month 
they  ileftroy  all  bulbous  Roots  they  can  come  ati 
particularly  the  Crocus. 

In  the  Green-Houfe,  pick  off  all  mouldy  and 
withered  Leaves  from  the  Plants  •,  for  whatever 
they  touch  they  infeft.  Give  no  Water  to  any 
Plant  that  will  hold  up  its  Head  without  it ;  and 
in  fevere  Weather,  rather  endeavour  to  keep  the 
Cold  out  of  the  Houfe,  than  make  the  Plants 
grow  by  any  forcing  Heat  -,  for  Shoots  made  at 
this  Time  of  the  Year  are  fickly,  and  weaken 
the  Plant.  Upon  a  Thaw,  make  a  fmall  Char- 
coal Fire  or  two,  in  Proportion  to  the  Bignefs 
of  the  Houfe,  and  let  in  a  little  Air  at  the  fame 
Time,  if  the  Wind  is  not  too  cold:  Thefe  Fires 
dry  the  Damps  which  arife  always  after  a  Thaw, 

and 
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and  by  deftroying  thofe  poifonous  Vapours,  keep 
the  Plants  dry,  and  free  them  from  the  Danger 
of  rotting. 

Tranfplant  the  Winter  Aconite  in  Flower,  and 
part  its  Roots  -,  for  when  the  Leaves  of  this 
Plant  are  decayed,  'tis  very  hard  to  find  the 
Roots. 

Flowers  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden  in  JANVAKT. 

SEveral  of  the  Ficoides  are  now  in  Flower,  and 
Aloes  of  feveral  Sorts  begin  to  put  forth  their 
Flower-Stems.  The  Indian  Tellow  and  the  White 
Spanijh  Jejfamines  have  yet  fome  Bloflbms  upon 
them,  and  fome  fickly  Orange^Trees  bloflbm  a- 
bout  this  Time.  The  Plant  known  to  the  Gar- 
deners by  the  Name  pf  the  Candy  Tuft  Tree^  or 
Thlapft  Sempervivens^  is  yet  in  Flower,  and  fome 
Kinds  of  the  Geranium. 

In  the  Flower-Garden  we  have  in  Bloffom  the 
Winter  Aconite^  Single  Wall-Flowers^  the  Chrift- 
mas  Flower^  or  Black  Hellebore^  and  that  Sort 
with  a  green  Flower ;  Snow-Drops^  double  and 
fingle,  the  Brunal  Hyacinth^  fome  Stock-July- 
flowersj  where  they  are  well  (helter'd.  Single  Ane- 
monies^  the  Gentianella^  the  Winter  Cyclamen^ 
Primrofesy  and  fome  Kinds  of  the  BolyanthoSy  the 
Laurus-TtnUSy  Mezerions  ff^ite  and  Redj  and  the 
Arbutus  or  Strawberry-Tree^  The  Holly  and  Py- 
racantba  are  now  adorned  with  their  beautiftxl 
Scarlet  Fruit,  and  likewife  the  Amomum  Plinii. 

We  have  now  alfo  the  Glaflenbury  Thorn  put- 
ting forth  a  few  feint  Flowers,  if  the  Frofts  do 
not  hinder ;  ^nd  as;  this  Plant  ufually  begins  its 
bloflbming  in  December^  it  has  given  Room  for 
fome  fupcrftitious  Pcrfons  to  look  upon  it  as  a 
Gg  3  Miracle, 
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Miracle,  thinking  the  Flowers  appear  only  upon 
CbriftmaS'Day^  as  the  Story  goes  of  it.  J^b 
o(  Arimatbea^  they  fay,  coming  into  Eifgland^ 
brought  with  him  a  Staff  of  this  Thorh*wood, 
and  fet  it,  upon  a  CbrifttMs-Di^^  in  the  Ground 
at  Glafienbury^  where  it  immediately  took  Root, 
budded,  and  bloflbm'd  -,  and  fo  it  has  conttnued 
to  do  ever  fince  upon  that  Feftival,  as  the  Peo- 
pie  tell  us,  in  Honour  of  St.  Jofepb  its  Mafter : 
But  the  Plant  being  now  pretty  well  known,  and 
cultivated  in  fcveral  Places,  we  find  it  Very  apt 
to  miftake  a  Week  or  two  in  the  Time  of  its 
bloffoming,  according  as  the  Winter  has  been 
more  mild  or  fevere :  fometimes  I  have  feen  it 
in  Flower  the  Beginning  of  December^  and  at 
other  Times  it  has  not  budded  'till  the  Middle  of 
January  \  however,  it  feldom  fails  of  Flpwers 
about  that  Seafon,  and  has  nothing  more  in  it 
than  what  we  find  in  all  other  Plants  brought 
from  foreign  Parts,  which  at  the  Time  of  their 
natural  Spring  are  ever  difpofed  to  bloffom,  not* 
withftanding  the  Oppofition  of  our  Seifons  ;  and 
it  is  not  unreafonable  to  think,  this  Plant  was 
originally  brought  from  fome  Country  where  the 
Spring  is  about  December^  fuch  as  Arabia^  the 
Holy-Land^  and  many  other  Places  about  the 
fame  Latitude;  And  if  it  was  true  that  the  firft 
Plant  of  it  at  Glaftenhury  grew  from  a  plain  StalF 
or  Twig  without  Root  or  Branch,  it  is  no  Won-* 
der,  although  it  had  been  taken  from  the  Tree 
fix  Months  before  ;  for  I  have  frequently  culti* 
vated  Plants  in  as  bad  a  Condition,  which  have 
been  longer  than  fix  Months  without  Earth,  and 
they  have  grown  very  well ;  fome  Stakes  of  the 
Willow^  for  Example,  will  do  the  fame.  This 
Plant  may  be  incrcafed  by  grafting  it  upon  the 
White-Tborn  in  Marcb. 

Such 
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Such  as  are  minded  to  make  Gardens  of  Flowers 
for  the  feveral  Months  in  the  Year,  may  com- 
pofe  them  from  thefe  Catalogues  of  Flowers  blow- 
ing in  the  feveral  Seafons,  only  obferving,  that 
fuch  as  are  to  be  in  their  Perfeftion  in  the  Win- 
ter, ihould  have  as  much  of  the  Sun's  Benefit  as 
poffible. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^Garden  in  FEBRUART. 

^^^^^^1  Qntinue  the  Works  of  the  former 
1^^™!^^  Month,  if  the  Scafon  has  not  then 
I^C^M  been  favourable  enough  to  finilh 
IS^^p^l  what  was  direfted  to  be  done. 
f^^^M  The  firft  Week  {ovfAurkula  Seeds 
in  Cafes  filled  with  light  Earth,  fuch  as  rotten 
Wood  or  Leaves,  but  chiefly  (if  we  can  get  it) 
the  Earth  taken  out  of  the  hollow  Places  in  tVii' 
low-'Trees.  When  the  Earth  is  raked  level,  fow 
the  Seeds  upon  it,  and  then  prefs  all  down  with  a 
Piece  of  fmooth  Board ;  cover  thefe  Boxes  with 
Nets,  and  let  them  Ibnd  in  fome  ftiady  Place, 
giving  them  frequent  Waterings  'till  they  come 
up.     [See  my  New  Improvements^  Part  XL] 

Now  lilcewife  fow  the  Seeds  of  Polyantbos  very 
/hallow  upon  ibme  fhady  Borden 

Mix  Anemon;^  Seeds  with  dry  Sand,  and  fow 
them  in  very  light  Earth,  allowing  them  a  thin 
Covering  of  Mould  well  fifted. 

We  may  ftill  put  into  the  Ground,  in  Ibme 
Ihady  Place,  Roots  of  the  Anemouy  and  Ranun- 
culusj  to  blow  late. 

G  g  4  About 
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About  the  Middle  of  the  Month  give  frcfli 
Earth  to  your  Carnations  that  were  planted  out  in 
Autumn  ;  thofe  Flowers  will  blow  much  ftronger 
than  fuch  as  are  planted  out  for  blowing  in 
March, 

Turn  and  (kreen  Mould  for  the  Ufe  of  the  next 
Month. 

If  the  Weather  be  open,  tranfplant  all  Sorts 
of  flowering  Shrubs,  which  bear  the  Weather, 
viz.  Syringa^  Lylac^  Guilder  Rofe^  Labur^um^ 
RofeSy   J^ffamine^  HoneyfuckleSj   SpireaSy   Altbeas^ 

ii&C. 

Part  and  tranfplant  Pmnies. 

Towards  the  End,  fow  Larkfpurs^  Holfy-oaks^ 
Canterbury-Bells,  Primrofe'Tree, '  Sweei-Pf^tlliamSy 
Annual  Stocks,  CandyrTufis,  Pinks,  and  the  Scar- 
let  Lichnefs,  efpecially  if  the  Soil  be  light  5  but 
in  ftiff  Soil  we  may  delay  that  Work  *till .  abput 
the  tenth  of  March. 

*Tis  now  a  right  Seafon  to  (hift  fuch  Myrtles 
as  want  large  Pots ;  at  the  fame  Time  (having. off 
the  outfide  Fibres  of  their  Roots,  and,  if  they 
have  Occafion,  prune  their  Heads  pretty  clofe. 

Alfo  about  the  End  of  this  Month,  head 
Orange-Treesy  and  give  them  frelh  Earth,  always 
minding  to  wax  thofe  Wounds  we  have  made 
with  foft  Wax.  [See  my  New  Improvements^ 
Part  III.] 

Stir  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  in  your  Pots  in 
the  Confervatpry,  but  be  not  over  hafty  in  giv- 
ing Air  to  your  tender  Plants,  for  they  will  not 
yet  bear  it.  'Tiis  now  the  Time  that  many  Exo- 
licks  perifh  through  the  Indifcretion  of  fome  Gar- 
deners, who  are  tempted  to  open  the  Windows  of 
the  Green-Houfe,  when  the  Sun  fhines  a  little  fa- 
vourable upon  the  Plants. 

We 
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We  may  now  make  Layers  of  Rofes,  J ef amines^ 
Honey-fuckles,  PbUlareay  Laurus-Tinus,  and  other 
fuch  like  Shrubs, 

Sow  the  Seeds  of  the  Laburnum j  Spanifh-Broom^ 
and  the  Berries  of  Bays ^  Tew  and  Holly, 

Sow  exotlck  Seeds  from  the  hotteft  Climates 
upon  Hot-beds,  efpecially  the  annual  Kinds,  which 
require  feveral  Months,  and  great  Heat  to  bring 
them  to  Perfedion. 

Now  cut  down  the  Spanifb  Je£amine  within  four 
Inches  of  the  Stem,  at  the  fame  Time  giving 
them  frelh  Earth, 

NJake  Layers  of  the  Tellow^  Indian^  and  Portu- 
gal White  JeJ^amines^  Pomgranates^  Olwes^  and 
Arbutus^  minding  to  interr  only  the  mod  tender 
Branches ;  for  thofe  which  are  oAce  become  woody 
will  never  take  Root.  ,       . 

Sow  Orange  and  Limon  Kernels  in  Pots  as  fooi| 
as  they  are  taken  out  of  the  Fruit,  and  fet  the 
Pots  in  Hot-beds. 

Now  make  Plantations  of  the  Lilly  of  the  Valley 
on  the  Side  of  fome  fhady  Bank. 


Flowery  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 

WE  have  feveral  Kinds  of  Hellebore  yet  flower- 
ing, iht  Winter  Aconites^  Snow-drops,  chiefly 
thiit  with  double  Flowers,  Crocus,  both  the  Teh 
hw  and  the  Purple  Kinds,  fome  Hyacinths,  Single 
Anemonies,  Perftan  Iris,  Single  Hepaticas,  Single 
Dafodils,  Single  Wall-Mowers,  fomt  Double  DaifieSj 
Stock  July- flowers,  and  the  Spring  Cyclamen  \  and 
in  the  Green-Houfe,  the  Tblapft  Sempervivens^ 
fome  Hcoides,  Geraniums,  Aloes,  and  the  Tellow 
Indian  Jejfamine^    . 

Some 
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Some  Oranges  alfo  put  out:  a  few  Bloilbmsy  if 
they  are  not  in  good  Health. 

In  the  forcing  Frames  at  Mr.  Millei\  a£unous 
Nurfery-Man  at  North-End  near  FuUbam^  we 
have  now  Rofes^  and  Dauble-Junquih  in  Flower. 

The  Mezerions  and  Laurus-Tinus  yet  remain  in 
Bloflbm. 

Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden  in  MAR  CH. 

OW  is  the  beft  Seafon  to  fow  P<?p- 
pieSf  Venus  Looking 'Qlafs^  and  iifch 
other  fine  Anniiab  as  wc  durijb  not 
venture  ip-the  commw  Earthi  m  the 
preceding  Month.  We  may  now  al- 
fo part  or  flip  all  Kirids  of  fibrous-rooted  Plants 
that  are  not  fioy/ering,  as  GentiaifeUa^  Double 
White  Rockets^  Scarlet  Lichnefs^  Cardinal  Flower j 
Rofe  Champions^  Double  Wall-Flowers ^  Holly  oaks^ 
Perennial  Sun-Flowers^  Jfters  of  all  Sorts,  Monk-* 
Hood^  Sweet-Williams^  Sea-Pinks^  &c. 
Sow  the  Seeds  of  the  Stock-July-ftowers. 
Now  flip  and  fet  Box  for  Edgings,  or  in  Fi- 
gured Works ;  /but  take  up  no  more  in  o*ie  Day 
than  you  can  plant. 

Defend  your  tulips  from  Blights,  which  en- 
danger them  this  Month.  Make  a  Frame  of 
Hoops  over  your  choicefl:  Bed,  and  cover  it  with 
Mats  in  bad  Weather.  Some  have  Coverings  of 
Canvas  to  take  ofFand  on  at  Pleafure,  which  they 
make  ufe  of  as  well  to  fliade  their  Flowers  in  the 
Time  of  their  Bloom,  as  to  help  them  againft  the 
injurious  Frofls  and  Blafts. 

Now 
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Now  mend  and  repair  your  Shelves  and  Places 
of  Shelter  for  blowing  your  Auriculas^  for  at  the 
End  of  this  Month  they  Ihould  be  fet  in  Order. 
This  Place  fhould  face  the  Eaft^  and  be  defended 
on  every  other  Side  from  the  Sun:  The  Top 
fliQuld  have  a  Covering  of  Baft-Mats^  or  Can- 
vas, to  keep  the  Auriculas  from  Wet;  for  the 
leaft  Rain  imaginable  fpoils  the  Beauty  of  thefe 
FJow^rs. 

About  the  Beginning  qf  the  Month,  tranfplanc 
your  Carnation  layers  for  blowing,  if  they  were 
not  planted  out  in  Autumn^  which  is  much  the 
beft  Time  for  that  .Work.  Let  the  Earth  for 
thefe  Flowers  be  two  Thirds  of  fandy  Lojjm, 
well  incorporated  with  one  Third  of  rich  Me^ 
Ion  Earth,  or  rotton  Wood:  This  Mixture 
ought  to  be,  at  leaft,  two  Years  old,  before  it  i& 
ufed. 

Sow  now  upon  the  Hot-bed  fuch  exotick  Seeds 
as  are  lefs  tender,  and  come  fooner  to  Perfection 
than  thofe  fown  the  laft  Month;  fuch  as  the 
Najlurtium  Indicum^  French  and  African  Marj^ 
gdds^  B^famineSy  Conv$lvulus^  efpecially  the  little 
Blue^  the  Chinas  or  Indian  Pink^  and  fuch  others.' 
as  would  have  been  too  rampant  for  the  Hot-bed, 
if  they  had  been  fown  the  laft  Month:  for  'till 
the  Middle  of  Af#y,  we  muft  not  venture  any  of 
tliefe  abroad  in  the  natuitil  Ground  i  and  there* 
fore  if  they  were  to  be  fown  early,  they  would 
touch  the  Giaffes  long  before  we  could  g^ve  them 
Liberty  enough. 

If  we  have  not  the  COnveniency  of  Hot-beds, 
we  tmy  defer  the  fowing  of  the  African  and 
French  Mdrygold^  the  N^urHum  and  Marvel  of 
Peruy  'till  the  next  Month,  and  then  they  will 
coipe  up  in  the  Mtiira}  Growdt  if  they  are  ibwn 
under  fome  warm  Wall. 

Delay 
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Delay  no  longer  to  fow  the  Seeds  of  the  Hum- 
lie  and  Senfttive  Plants  upon  the  Hot-bed  ;  they 
are  wonderful  Curiofities,  but  muft  always  be  kept 
under  Glafles. 

Now  fow,  in  the  natural  Ground,  the  wild 
Spirting  Cucumber ^  and  the  Noli  me  tangere  ;  they 
are  diverting  Plants,  when  their  Fruit  is  foil 
ripe. 

Give  frefti  Earth  to  your  Pots  of  the  Campa- 
nula  Pyramidalis^  and  fet  them  into  (btne  Pit 
where  the  Sun  may  come  at  them ;  this  Method 
will  make  them  grow  tall,  which  is  the  chief  Ex- 
cellency of  this  Plant. 

Now  likewife  fow  their  Seeds,  and  take  off 
Slips  from  the  Roots. 

riant  Tuberofes  in  Pots  of  frefli  Earth,  giving 
them  a  gentle  Heat,  and  no  Water,  'till  they 
fprout. 

Transplant  now  the  jirbor  Juice^  and  fow  the 
Seeds  of  it. 

Graff  the  Spanijb  White  Jejfamine  upon  the 
common  fFhite^EngliJh  Sort. 

Plant  and  make  Layers  of  the  Pajfton-Tree  in 
moift  Places,  to  make  it  bear  Fruit. 

Put  fuch  exotick  Plants  into  a  Hot-bed  as  have 
fuffered  in  the  Confervatory  •,  but  take  fpecial 
Care  they  are  well  guarded  from  the  Steam  of  the 
Dung,  by  a  due  Thicknefs  of  Earth  kid  upon 
it. 

Now  tranfplant  the  Amomum  PlinHj  or  Winter 
Cherry  \  prune  their  Root^  and  fhorten  their 
Branches,  give  them  frelh  Earth,  and  fet  them 
in  the  Fr6nt  of  the  Green-Houfe,  for  they  are 
hardy,  and  will  now  bear  the  Air.  Note^  They 
are  great  Lovers  of  Water,  and  if  they  have 
Shade  enough  when  they  arc  let  abroad,  they  will 
bear  Fruit  plentifully. 

Take 
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Take  efpecial  Care  now  of  your  Orange  and 
Lemon-^reesy  that  they  don't  want  Water,  give 
them  little  at  a  Time,  and  often ;  ufe  them  by 
Degrees  to  the  Air,  and  we  may  preferve  their 
young  Fruit,  which  is  very  apt  to  fall  at  this 
Seafon  of  the  Year,  if  they  are  over-water*d, 
or  are  too  haftily  made  acquainted  with  the 
Air. 

Towards  the  End,  we  may  tranfplant  2>mf, 
Hollies^  Phillarea^  and  other  Ever-greens^  and 
fow  the  Seeds  of  the  Evergreen  Privet. 

Mind  to  water  your  Cafes  of  Auricula  Seeds. 

In  a  warm  Day,  begin  to  give  a  little  Water 
to  the  moft  fucculcnt  Ftcoides. 


Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 


WE  have  now  Anemonies  both  double  and 
fmgle.  Hyacinths^  Junquils^  feveral  Kinds 
of  Narci£ii5y  and  chiefly  the  Narcijfus  ofConJlan^ 
iinaple^  fome  of  the  Precope  tulips,  and  of  the 
later  Kinds  of  Crocus^  particularly  the  White  Po- 
lyantbos  of  all  Sorts,  Violet s^  Baiftes^WalUFlowerSy 
Stock  July-fiower^  Iris  of  feveral  Kinds,  Hepaticas^ 
of  the  double  Sorts,  Crown  Imperialy  Dens  Cani- 
fiusj  Grape  Hyacinths^  and  fome  Sorts  of  Friti- 
lariaj  a  Flower  now  highly  in  Requeft  in  Holland^ 
for  its  vaft  Variety  ( as  I  am  informed) ;  and  to- 
wards the  End,  we  have  fome  few  Auriculas. 

The  Trees  in  Bloflbm  are  the  Almond^  Apricot ^ 
Peachy  Arbor  Judasy  Laurus-Tinusy  fome  OrangeSy 
and  we  have  ftill  fome  Flowers  of  the  Indian  Yel- 
low Jejfaminey  with  fome  Sorts  of  EcoideSy  or  Bg- 
Marygoldsy  and  Aloes. 

Works 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green^Hdafe  ami 
FlowerJGarden  in  jiPklL. 

\E  may  be;gin  this  Month  with  Ibwkig 
in  the  natural  Ground,  the  lefi  ttth- 
der  exo tick  Seeds,  and  fadi  Ploiwr- 
Seeds,  as  we  have  omitted  to  fow  in 
the  preceding  Month.  Many  Seeds 
from  the  Cape  (f  Good  Hope^  and  from  Virginia^ 
will  come  up,  being  fown  at  this  Time  of  the 
Year  in  natural  Borders  well  expofed. 

We  -may  now  fow  Scarlet  Beans,  Sctdncus^  Co- 
lumbines, Marygolds,  GnaphdHum,  and  Cyanus. 

We  may  now  fow  Pine  and  Fir  Seeds,  covering 
them  with  a  Net  to  keep  them  from  the  Birds, 
who  are  very  voracious  of  them,  even  after  they 
are  come  up. 

We  may  yet  part  and  fet  all  Fibrous-rooted 
Plants. 

Now  is  the  belt  Time  of  the  Spring,  to  remove 
all  Sorts  of  Evergreens,  putting  large  Hollies  in 
Bafkets  for  their  greater  Safety  in  Tranfoorta- 
tion  ;  for  Hollies,  at  beft,  have  but  few  Roots, 
and  can  hardly  hold  their  Earth  without  this  Help. 
Plant  their  Bafkets  with  them ;  but  Tews  will  da 
Well  enough  without  this  Charge  5  if  they  have 
been  dug  about  in  the  Nurfery,  their  Roots  will 
be  full  of  little  Fibres,  and  will  hold  the  Earth 
together. 

Make  frefli  Hot-beds  to  forward  your  young 
Seedling  Oranges  and  Lemons,  and  other  exotick 
Plants  now  come  up,  and  fit  to  tranfplant  from 
the  firft  Hot-bed. 

Pot 
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Pot  fome  of  your  Amaranthus  Tricolor  and 
CockS'Comh ;  give  them  a  frefh  Bed  to  draw  them 
tall. 

About  the  Beginning,  your  Auricula  Seed  will 
begin  to  appear  above  Ground,  if  it  has  been 
carefully  watered,  and  before  let  it  not  want  at 
this  Time,  for  the  young  Plants  will  foon  wither. 
Keep  thofe  Cafts  in  the  Shade,  *till  Augujt^  that 
we  plant  them  out. 

Begin  now  to  water  your  Aloes^  Sedums^  Torch- 
Tbijlles,  Eupborbiums^  and  other  tender  fucculent 
Plants  \  but  give  it  in  very  fmall  Quantities 
when  the  Sun  fliines  hot,  and  now  begin  to  ufe 
thofe  tender  Plants  to  the  Air,  by  little  and 
little. 

The  Windows  of  the  Orangery  may  now  be 
open  from  Morning  *till  Night,  if  the  Winds  are 
not  very  violent. 

Stick  up  your  Carnations. 

After  Rain,  clip  your  Edgings  of  Bog,  roll 
your  Grafs  and  Gravel- Walks  ;  alfo  rake  over, 
and  rencw^  if  there  is  Occafion,  your  W^lks  of 
Cockle  Shells,  and  Works  in  Sand,  cut  the  Edges 
of  your  Grafs,  and  mow  it  often,  for  now  it  grow$ 
apace. 

Stake  up  all  Plants  and  Flowers  which  are  now 
grown  to  any  Height,  for  the  Winds  are  now 
dangerous. 

Deftroy  Weeds  before  their  Seeds  are  ripe. 

The  AuriculaSy  which  are  now  in  their  full 
Bloom,  fhould  once  in  three  Days  be  refrefhed 
with  moderate  Waterings  j  the  Flowers  will  be 
the  better  coloured  for  it,  and  the  Seed  come  to 
greater  Perfeftion ;  but  keep  the  Sun  and  JRain 
from  them. 


Flowers 
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Flonvers   now  blowing  in  the   Green^Houfe 
and  Flower^Garden. 

THIS  Month  furnifhes  us  with  gfeat  Variety 
of  Ranunculus  and  Double  Anemonies^  and» 
towards  the  End,  we  have  fome  Tulips. 

Daifies  alfo  ftill  continue  flowering,  as  do  alfo 
the  Double  Hepaticas^  and  Polyantbos  of  divers 
Kinds.  We  have  feveral  Kinds  of  Narciffiis  and 
Double  Junquils  now  in  thdir  Prime.  The  Crown 
Imperial  is  not  yet  pad  flowering,  and  we  have 
now  feveral  Sorts  of  Iris  and  Fritillaries^  with 
fome  Hyacinths.  We  have  alfo  feveral  Kinds  of 
Cyclamen^  fome  Slock  July-flowers^  and  Single 
Pcsonies  towards  the  End  •,  fome  Double  Violets  yet 
remain:  But  above  all,  we  are  now  rewarded  With 
the  Auricula^  which  is  in  its  Prime  about  the  20**. 
The  Trees  and  Shrubs  now  blowing,  are  the 
Lylac^  Perfian  Jejfaminey  Laburnam^  Double  and 
Single-blojfojn'd  Almondsy  the  Arbor  Judcsy  fome 
Pears^  Cherries  and  Apricots  ;  and  in  the  Green* 
Houfe^  fome  Oranges^  FicoideSy  Aloes y  and  fome 
Kinds  of  Geranium. 


Works  to  be  done  in   the    Green-Houfe   and 
Flower-Garden  in  MAT. 

UT  down  the  Leaves  and  Flower- 
Stems  of  Crocus^  and  other  bulbous- 
rooted  Flowers  that  have  done  blow- 
ing, unlefs  you  defign  any  of  them  to 
(land  for  Seed  ;  and  indeed  I  would 

advife 


I 
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advife  every  curious  Perfon  to  fave  fome  of  the 
heft  every  Year,  to  have  Nurferies  of  Seedlings! 
of  every  Flower  ;  fof  from  fuch  Seminaries  we 
may  expeft  numberlefs  Varieties. 

Gather  now  your  Anemony  Seed  as  i£  ripens,' 
for  it  is  quickly  eatried  aWay  by  the  moft  gentle 
Air. 

About  the  Tenth  is  the  beft  Time  tb  (bw  Car^ 
nation  Seeds ;  for  if  they  were  to  be  put  fooner 
into  the  Ground,  they  would  grow  woody  be- 
fore JVinter^  and  many  of  them  canker  and  go 
off.  Let  the  Earth  be  frefli  fandy  Loam,  well 
fifted. 

Our  choice  tulips  are  now  in  Flower,  and  muft 
be  ihaded  from  the  Mid-day  Sun,  and  defended 
from  the  Rain,  if  we  are  minded  to  haV^e  them 
laft  a  long  Time  in  Flower ;  when  they  have  done 
blowing,  break  off  the  Seed-Pods^  that  the  Root^ 
may  gather  Strength; 

If  any  one  has  a  Mind  to  dry  fome  of  hisf 
choiccft  tulip'LeaveSi  he  muft  provide  Books  of 
brown  Paper,  and  lay  the  Leaves  of  the  Flowers 
itngly  betwedn  the  Leaves  of  the  Book ;  when 
they  have  been  in  this  State  for  a  Day^  prefs*d 
down  by  a  very  gentle  Weight,  they  muft  be 
fhifted  into  a  frefti  Book,  and  removed  in  like 
Manner  from  one  Book  to  another  every  twenty- 
four  Hours,  adding  more  Weight  as  they  grow 
dryer :  In  fine^  when  all  the  Moifture  is  out  of 
themj  wc  may  then  ftick  them  upon  thick  white 
Paper,  with  a  little  Gum-Arabick  and  fair  Water^ 
and  they  will  hold  their  Colour  for  many  Months. 

I  the  rather  mention  this  Way  of  drying  Plants 
and  Flowers  at  this  Time,  becaufe  every  Lover 
of  Botany  is  not  perhaps  rightly  Ikilled  ,  in  pre- 
ferving  Specimens  of  Plants  j  and  alfo  becaufe 
this  Month  affords  us  greater  Variety  of  Plants 

H  h  for 
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for  that  Purpofe,  than  any  other  Month  in  the 
whole  Year. 

Be  now  careful  to  tye  up  the  Spindles  of  your 
Carnations^  left  they  are  broken  by  the  Winds  or 
other  Accidents. 

Repeat  the  Sowing  of  many  annual  Flowers, 
fuch  as  the  fmall  Annual  Stocky  Venus  Lookt^- 
Glafsy  and  Candy-Tufts^  giving  them  frequent 
Waterings  (if  the  Weather  be  dry)  *till  they 
come  up. 

About  the  fifteenth,  if  the  Weather  be  gende 
and  fettled,  which  is  (as  fome  fay)  when  the 
Mulberry-Leaves  are  as  large  as  a  Crow's  Foot, 
bring  your  Orange  and  Lemon  Trees*  out  of  the 
Coufervatory.  What  I  here  mention  of  the  Mul- 
herrfs  indicating  to  us  the  proper  Time  for  bring- 
ing Abroad  our  tender  Plants^  has,  in  my  Opi- 
nion, Reafon  enough  in  it,  (though  fome  will 
not  allow  it  as  a  fure  Rule  to  go  by)  for  the 
Mulberry-Tree^  which  is  a  foreign  P/^«/,  and  has 
a  thicker  Juice  than  any  other  Tree  that  I  know 
of,  requires  (as  we  find)  a  fettled  Warmth  and 
equal  Temperature  of  Air  to  put  its  Juices  into 
Motion  ;  and  as  that  Motion  cannot  in  a  few 
Days  Ihew  itfelf  in  the  Produftion  of  the  Leaves, 
and  would  flop  upon  the  leaft  Appearance  of 
Froft,  fo  of  Confequence,  when  we  fee  the  Leaves 
of  this  Tree  arrived  at  the  Largenefs  of  a  Crowds 
Foot,  we  may  be  affured  the  Weather  has  been,. 
for  fome  Time,  in  a  gentle  State,  and  therefore 
our  Orange-Trees  may  then  come  Abroad  with 
Safety  ;  for  we  have  had  no  Inftance  of  Weather 
that  has  been  capable  of  injuring  the  Orange^ 
Tree  after  enjoying  a  ferene  Week  in  this  Month. 
It  is  a  Thing  worthy  our  Remark,  how  many 
diflTerent  Degrees  of  Heat  or  Cold  are  neccflary 
to  the  Vegetation  of  feveral  Kinds  of  Plants. 
The  Temper  cf  Air  in  January^  pulhes  forth 

the 
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the  Buds  of  the  Elder-Tree ;  the  greater  Warmth 
in  February  puts  the  Goofeberry-Bujh  and  fome 
Sorts  of  the  ^ickfet  in  Motion ;  in  March  we  fee 
the  Bloflbms  of  the  Almond  and  Peach-Tree ;  in 
Aprilj  the  Elm^  and  fome  others,  begin  to  open 
their  Leaves,  and  the  Mulberry  will  not  ftir  'till 
the  Weather  of  this  Month  is  fettled  -,  and  every 
Plant  may  perhaps  require  a  diftinft  Degree  of 
Heat  and  Cold,-  call  it  what  yoii  will,  to  make  ic 
vegetate.  This  is  not  unlike  what  we  obferve  in 
Melting  or  Liquifying  of  metalick  and  other  Bo- 
dies. Ice  will  melt  with  lefs  Heat  than  Tallow, 
Tallow  with  lefs  Heat  than  Wax,  Wax  with  left 
Heat  than  Rofin,  Rofin  than  Lead  or  Tin,  and 
thefe  will  melt  with  lefs  Heat  than  other  Metals. 

Upon  bringing  out  your  Orange-Trees  and 
other  Exoticks,  clean  their  Leaves  from  the  Duft 
they  have  got  in  the  Houfe,  unlefs  a  gentle 
Shower  faves  you  that  Trouble  *,  give  them  all 
frelh  Earth  on  the  Surface  of  their  Pots  or  Cafes, 
and  water  them  well  when  they  are  placed  in  the 
Order  they  fhould  ftand.  Let  not  the  Sun  fliine 
too  hot  upon  yoiir  Orange-Trees^  for  that  will 
make  their  Leaves  turn  yellow. 

Now  nuke  Cuttings  of  Ficoides  and  SedumSj 
letting  fuch  of  them  as  are  very  fucculent  lye 
a  Day  or  two  in  the  Sun,  after  they  are  cut 
from  the  Plants  to  dry  the  wounded  Parts,  and 
then  plant  them  in  an  open  Border  to  be  potted, 
after  they  have  ftruck  Root,  which  will  be  in 
lefs  than  two  Months. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  the  Arabian  Jejfamine ;  they 
eafily  take  Root. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Geraniums^  and  other  fuch 
like  exotick  Shrubs,  in  fome  open  Border ;  they 
will  take  Root  better  there  than  in  Pots.     ^ 

Hh  2  About 
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About  the  Tenth  of  this  Month,  inarch  Orange 
and  Lemon-^rees^  rather  upon  Lemon  than  Orange 
Stocks,  they  will  make  ftronger  Shoots:  By  this 
Means  we  may  have  bearing  Plants  as  fmall  as 
we  pleafe,  in  a  very  fliort  Time,  for  they  may 
be  cut  from  the  Mother-Plants:  the  Middle  of 
Auguft. 

Alfo  now  inarch  the  Spanijh  WUte  Jejfuminej 
and  the  Indian  Tellow  Jejfamine^  upon  ftrong. 
Stocks  of  the  common  White  JeJJamine.^  and  be 
not  fearful  that  thefe  will  not'  take  upon  the 
Stocks,  becaufe  our  common  Jeffatnine  drops  its^ 
Leaves,  and  the  others  do  not :  I  have  experienced 
the  Truth  of  it,  as  well  as  the  inoculating  the 
Laurel  upon  the  Black-Cherry  Stock,  which  grows 
very  frceJy. 

Such  as  are  minded  to  build  Green-Houfes  for 
the  Ufe  ofthe  next  Winter^  fhould  not  any  longer 
delay  that  Work,  left  the  Walls  be  not  tho- 
roughly^dry  when  the  Plants  fliould  be  fet  in; 
and  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  alfo,  how  much 
the  Intent  of  fuch  a  Building  ought  to  be  regard- 
ed by  the  Archiceft ;  for  hitherto  I  have  not 
fcen  one  Green- Houfe  in  England^  which  had  the 
Beauty  of  a  good  Building,  and  good  Conve- 
nience for  the  keeping  of  Plants  at  the  fame 
TimCy  which  is  one  Reafon  why  Gentlemen  have 
been  difcouraged  from  the  Culture  of  exotick 
Plants. 

Towards  the  End  of  this  Month,  or  the  Be*- 
ginning  of  the  next,  cut  fome  Leaves  of  the  Opun^ 
tia  or  Indian  Fig,  letting  them  lye  two  or  three 
Days  to  dry,  before  they  are  fet  in  the  Ground. 
The  Earth  for  them  fliould  be  fifted  Rubbifli  of 
old  Brick  Walls  one  third,  to  be  mingled  with 
light  rich  Earth,  well  fifted.  Set  thefe  Leaves 
about  an  Inch  in  this  Earth,  and  let  them  remaia 

Abroad 
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Abroad  fifteen  Days  before  you  p'jr  them  .-  i 
Hot-Bed. 

When  the  Weather  is  fettled,  tranfpkr*:  frcm 
the  Hot-Bed  to  the  open  Borders  all  your  choice 
Annuals,  as  Capjicumsy  African  and  French  Mj- 
rygdds^  AmarantbuSy  Baftls^  Convohulus^  ^c. 

Plant  Cuttings  of  Pyracantba  of  the  tender 
Shoots,  and  Cuttings  of  the  Paffion-T^ree^  in  moill 
P4ac€5. 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^Gxirden. 

OUR  choiceft  Tulips  are  now  in  Flower,  as 
alfo.tome  Stock  July -flower s^  Double  IVall- 
fiowers^  Monkjhoody  Single  Scarlet  Licbtiefsy  Double 
PinkSySweet-tVilliamSy  Double  Tellow  Globe-flower. -^ 
Sea  Pinks  J  Candy  Tufts^  Venus  Looking-Glafs,  An- 
nualStockj  Periwinkle^  Double  DaiJieSj  and  Feather^ 
fewy  Foxgloves^  MuleinSj  Bulbous  Irisy  fome  Ane- 
tfionies  and  Ranunculus  that  were  put  late  in  the 
Ground,  Double  White  Rocket^  Honeyfiickles^  P>- 
racantha^  Syringa^  Rofes^  Apple  BlofJomSj  Stireaiy 
Spanijh  Broom^  Guilder  Rofes^  Laburnum^  Cani^r- 
bury  Bellsj  Cytijfus^  ColumlineSy  Lark/purs^  da- 
dioluSy  PoppieSy  PceomeSj  Fraxinelldy  Spider-v^crty 
CyanuSj  Antirrhinum ^  Valerian j  Mariagons^  Lillte:^ 
OrcbiSy  IriSy  Marygolds,  fome  LupineSy  OrangeSy 
FuoideSy  Aloes^  SedumSy  Geraniums ;  and  in  ir^e 
Water-Tubs,  the  Tellow  Nympbea  or  IVater-Ully^ 
Pond'fVeedsy  fVater^RanunculuSy  the  Flamuiz  or 
Spearwort^  and  Frogbils, 


Hh  X  w-y^ 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden  in  JUNE. 

1 1 S  now  a  good  Time  to  take  up  fuch 
bulbous  Roots  as  have  done  blowing : 
Wafh  them  clean  as  foon  as  you  have 
taken  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and 
,,i^,.M-«.^*-.  fpread  them  upon  Mats  in  the  Sun, 
that  they  may  be  well  dry'd  before  they  are  laid 
up  in  the  Houfe. 

'Tis  now  the  bed  Seafon  \p  tranfplant  the 
Roots  of  Cyclamen^  Saffron^  and  Colchicum. 

Now  vifit  the  Rivers,  Bogs,  Pools,  Ponds, 
and  Ditches,  for  choice  aquatick  Plants.  We 
may  tranfplant  them,  although  they  are  Flower- 
ing, into  our  Water- Tubs,  which  make  a  very 
pretty  Show  among  exotick  and  other  curious 
Plants.  When  you  cqlledl  thefe  Plants  of  the 
Waters,  obferve  the  Depth  of  Water  they  grow 
in,  and  allow  them  the  fame,  if  poffible,  when 
you  plant  them  in  the  Tubs. 

Lay  fuch  of  your  Carnations  as  are  ftrong 
enough,  and  carefully  pick  off  their  weak  and 
moft  tender  Flower-Buds,  for  they  rob  the  larger 
Pods  of  their  Nourifhment.  The  large  podded 
Carnations^  which  commonly  burft,  muft  now 
bj  help'd,  efpecially  after  Nature  of  herfdf  has 
fplit  one  Side  of  the  Flower- Pod  •,  open  the  other 
Side  of  the  Pod  oppofite  to  it  with  a  fine  Pen- 
Jcnife,  but  touch  not  the  Petals  or  Flower- Leaves; 
this  Method  will  make  the  Flower  open  equally 
without  fcattcring,  which  it  certainly  will  do,  if 
we  were  to  fplit  down  every  Divifion  of  the 
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Pod.  Alfo  deftroy  Earwigs  with  Oxhoofs  and 
Tobacco- Pipes  \  for  the  Way  of  guarding  your 
Carnations  from  thefe  deftruftive  Infefts  with  Ba- 
fons  and  Troughs  of  Water,  is  of  little  Signifi- 
cation, becaufe  they  have  Wings,  though  not 
€afily  difcovered. 

Gather  Auricula  and  Polyantbos  Seed,  ^nd  prc- 
ferve  it  in  the  Seed-Pods  till  you  fow  it. 

Bring  abroad  your  Aloes ^  Torcb-Tfoi/tleSj  Eu- 
fborbiumSj  and  tender  TttbimalSj  and  clean  them 
from  the  Dull  they  have  contrafted  in  the  Houfe: 
Alfo  pull  off  with  Care  the  decay'd  Leaves  of 
your  Aloes^  and  tranfplant  them,  if  there  is  Occa- 
fion,  into  bigger  Pots. 

.  We  may  now  take  off  Cuttings  of  the  Eu- 
pborbium  and  Torcb'Thiftle^  letting  them  lye  in 
the  Sun  till  the  Wounds  are  healed,  before  we 
put  them  into  the  Ground;  let  the  Earth  for 
them  be  the  fame  as  I  direfted  for  the  Indian 
Ftg. 

Now  take  off  the  Off-fets  and  Suckers  grow- 
ing about  the  Roots  and  Stems  of  your  Aloes ; 
plant  them  in  the  fame  Earth  mentioned  above, 
and  let  them  remain  abroad  fifteen  Days  be- 
fore they  are  fet  into  a  Hot-Bed.  Give  thefe 
fucculent  Plants  little  Water  till  they  have  taken 
Root. 

Wateir  Oranges  (which  are  now  in  Flower) 
frequently,  a  little  at  a  Time,  that  the  Fruit  may 
fet ;  and  pick  off  the  Bloffoms  where  they  are  too 
thick.  Now  you  can  hardly  give  your  Myrtles 
too  much  Water ;  remember  they  naturally  grow 
in  Marfliy  Ground. 

Continue  to  tranfplant  Annuals  after  Rain,  and 
fow  others  to  fuccced  thofe  fown  in  the  former 
Months. 

H  h  4  Flowers 
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Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houje  and 
Flower-'Garden. 

WE  have  now  blowing  African  and  French 
Marygolds^  Convolvulus,  Female  Balfams^ 
A^naranibus^  Larkfpurs^  Candy-Tufts^  Venus  Lookr 
ing-Glafs^  Annual  Stocks^  Stock  July-flowers^  Dou- 
ble Scarlet  Lychnefs^  Rofe  Campions^  Sweet-Wilr 
liams^  Campanulas^  Fox-gloves^  Muleins^  Moth- 
Muleins^  Sea  Pink$y  Double  Pinks^  Virgins  Bower ^ 
Periwinkle^  Cyanus,  Lillies,  Martrprons^  Monks- 
hood^ Sunflowers^  Holly-hocks^  Najturtium  Indi- 
(um^  Gentian^  Virginian  Spiderwort^  Scarlet  Beans, 
Sweet  Sultan^  Poppies,  Pomegranates,  OliveSy 
Oranges,  Lemons,  Geraniums,  Ficoides,  Sedums, 
Fritillaria  Craffa,  Rofes,  Honeyfuckles,  Jeffaminey 
Oleander,  Spanifh  Broom,  Hellebore,  Indian  Fig, 
fome  Carnations,  Rouble  flowered  Featherfew, 
Valerian,  Sea  l^agwort.  Orchis,  Antirrhinum, 
Lupines,  and  China  Pinks,  In  the  Water  Tubs 
we  have  the  Double  PVhite  Nywphea  or  Water-Lilly, 
the  Single  2\'lhw,  the  fVater- Violet,  and  IVater- 
Milfoil  in  Flower. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden  in  JUL  T. 

E  may  yet  continue  to  lay  Carnations 
as  they  gather  Strength,  and  often 
refrefti  them  with  Water,  fhading 
the  Bloflbms  from  the  violent  Heat 
pf  the  Sun. 

p)ntiniie 
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Continue  to  deftroy  Weeds,  and  cut  down 
the  Flower  Stcnis  of  fuch  curious  Flowers  as  have 
done  blowing,  unlefs  they  are  worth  faving  for 
Seed. 

Now  is  the  bed  Time  to  raife  Myrtles  of 
Cuttings,  taking  only  the  moft  tender  Shoots ; 
fet  them  in  the  Shade,  and  give  them  frequent 
Waterings. 

Tranfplant  now  fuch  Bulbs  as  you  took  not 
out  of  the  Ground  the  laft  Month. 

We  may  fow  Tulip  Seeds,  which  are  now  ripe, 
in  Cafes  of  light  Earth,  that  they  may  be  carry'd 
under  fome  Sheher  in  the  Winter.  Sow  alfo  feme 
Anemony  Seed  as  direfted  in  February^  and  fprinkle 
it  often  with  Water. 

Clip  for  the  fecond  Time  Box  Edgings. 

Continue  to  make  Cuttings  of  ^orcb-ThiJlleSy 
Indian  Figs^  Fig-Marygolds^  Tythimals^  SedumSy 
and  other  fucculent  Plants. 

Give  frcfh  Earth  to  the  Surface  of  your  Orange 
Tubs,  which  Work  fliould  be  done  at  leaft  four 
Times  a  Year. 

About  the  ao***,  inoculate  Orange  rather  upon 
Lemon  Stocks  than  any  other. 

This  is  the  Time  when  the  Berries  of  the  Coffee-- 
Tree  ripen ;  they  are  then  of  a  bright  red  Co- 
lour, and  may  be  gather'd  for  fowing  immediately, 
cleaning  their  Seeds  from  the  Pulp :  Set  them 
fingly  about  an  Inch  deep  in  Pots  of  fine  Earth, 
and  give  them  the  Afliftance  of  a  Hot-bed, 
by  which  Means  they  will  fprout  in  Icfs  than 
fix  Weeks  Time,  ^s  I  have  feen  at  the  Phy- 
fick  Garden  at  Amfterdam.  This  Plant  being 
a  great  Rarity,  fee  the  Figure  of  it,  Plate  I. 
Fig.ll. 

The  Fruit  of  the  Amnus  being  ripe  about 
this  Time,  cut  off  the  Crown  of  Leaves  which 
j^rows  on  the  Top  of  ie,   and  plant  it  in  light 

fandy 
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fandy  Earth ;  it  will  prefently  ftrike  Root  with 
the  Affiftance  of  a  Hot- bed  made  of  Tanners 
Barkj  for  they  will  not  bear  the  Steam  of  Horfe- 

dnfig. 

We  may  alfo  now  lay  down  young  Shoots  of  the 
Arabian  Jejfamine. 

Tie  up  and  prune  all  your  Exotick  Plants 
which  grow  diforderly ;  they  will-  be  covered 
with  frefh  Shoots  before  they  are  fet  into  the 
Houfe. 

Gather  fuch  Elower  Seeds  as  are  now  ripe, 
drying  them  well  in  their  Seed-Veflels  before 
they  are  beaten  out ;  and  even  after  that,  dry 
them  in  the  Sun  for  a  Week  or  ten  Days  before 
you  lay  them  up,  for  elfe  they  will  be  fubjed: 
to  rot. 

Yet  fow  fome  Annuals  in  Edgings,  to  blow  in 
September  \  for  then  the  Garden  wants  Flowers, 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 

THE  Carnation  is  now  the  Glory  of  the 
Flower-Garden,  and  the  Seedlings  of  that 
Flower  offer  fomething  new  every  Day.  The 
other  Flowers  now  blowing,  are  Oranges^  Lemons^ 
Myrtles^  ColuteaSy  Oleanders^  Geraniums^  PaffioH" 
flowers  of  fcveral  Kinds,  Jejfamine  of  Arabia^ 
Brazil  Jejfamine^  common  White  Jejfamine^  Pome- 
granates^  Olives^  Capers^  Bean  Caper^  Ftcoides^ 
fome  Aloes^  Sedums^  Dittany^  fome  RofeSy  Amo- 
mum  Pliniij  Convolvulus^  A?naranths^  African 
and  French  Marygold^  Tulip-Tree^  Golden  Rod^ 
Frittillaria  Crajfa^  Apocinutn  feveral  Sorts,  Afpbo- 
del,  Tuberofes,  Cardinal  Flower^  Double  Scarlet 
Lychnefsj  Campanulus,  Virgins  Bower^  Sweet 
Sultans^  Capficum^  Marvel  of  Peruy  Female  BaU 

fams^ 
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famsj  Eagle 'flower^  China  Pinks ,  Sun-flowerSy 
Holly-bocks^  Foxgloves^  Everlafting  Flowers^  Scar^ 
let  BeanSj  fome  Double  Poppies^  Gentian^  FraxineU 
la^  Najlurtium  Indicntn^  Veronica^  Nigilla,  Chri- 
fanthemum^  Lupines^  Stock  July-flowers^  Spiderwort^ 
Indian  Figs^  Arbutus^  and  fome  of  the  late  fown 
Annuals. 


Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden  in  JUG  US  T. 

\  H  E  beginning  of  this  Month  is  a  good 
J  Seafon  for  parting  Auriculas^  that 
^^  they  may  gather  iufficient  Strength 
before  Spring.  Rather  plant  one 
fingle  Head  in  each  Pot  than  covet 
many,  for  where  we  leave  more  than  one  upon  a 
Root,  we  muft  expeft  the  Bloflbms  will  be  fmall, 
'Tis  now  a  proper  Time  to  tranfplant  your 
Seedling  Auriculas  above  five  Inches  a-part,  up- 
on a  Border  of  well-fifted  Earth  ;  give  them 
a  gentle  Sprinkling  of  Water  tifter  planting,  and 
fhade  them  from  the  Sun  with  Mats  for  fifteen 
Days. 

Now  alfo  tranfplant  your  feedling  Polyantbos 
upon  a  fliady  Border,  and  divide  the  old  Roots. 

If  we  have  any  good  Seeds  of  the  bulbous  /m, 
Frittillaries^  and  Ranunculus^  it  is  now  a  very 
proper  Seafon  to  fow  them,  covering  the  Seeds 
with  a  thin  Coat  of  fine-fifted  Earth.  Noie^ 
Seminaries  of  this  kind  will  reward  our  Pati- 
ence with  great  Variety  of  beautiful  Flowers. 
ISote  alfo,  The  beft  Ranunculus  Seed  comes  from 
France^ 

$had§ 
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Shade  your  Anemony  and  ^ulip  Seed,  which 
was  fown  in  the  preceding  Month, 

Plant  Single  Anemonies^  and  we  may  now  tranf- 
plant  Hyacinths^  Narcijfus^  LillieSy  Martagons^ 
Crocus^  and  Snowdrops. 

Cut  down  the  withered  Stalks  of  fuch  Flowers 
as  have  done  blowing,  and  we  may  now  port  their 
Roots  for  Increafe. 

Gather  Seeds  in  a  dry  Day. 

The  Middle  of  the  Month,  or  fomewhat 
later,  cut  the  inarch'd  Orange  Stocks  from  the 
tearing  Trees ;  but  be  carefol  you  do  it  gentlyt 
for  fear  of  breaking  the  new  graffed  Branch 
from  the  Stock  ;  leave  the  Clay  upon  them  *till 
jthe  following  Spring,  and  guard  them  from  high 
Winds. 

It  is  now  a  good  Seafon  to  tranfplant  MyrtUs 
and  Orange  Trees,  if  that  Work  was  not  done  in 
the  Spring. 

Ufe  not  your  Cuttings  bf  Torcb-Thijllesj  AloeSj 
Indian-Fig^  Sec.  too  tenderly  in  the  Hot-beds; 
give  them  Air  that  they  may  harden  againft  the 
Winter. 

Plant  Slips  of  Pinks  in  a  Nurfery,  to  plant  out 
the  following  Summer. 

We  may  now  make  Layers  of  all  Sorts  of 
Shrubs  and  Trees  which  remain  abroad  all  Win- 
ter, always  minding  to  lay  down  the  moft  tender 
Shoots. 

Toward  the  End,  take  off  and  plant  out  fuch 
of  your  Carnation  Layers,  as  are  well  rooted  5 
fet  them  now  in  the  Places  where  they  are  to 
blow  ;  the  Flowers  will  be  much  ftronger  than 
if  they  were  to  be  planted  in  the  Spring.  Alfo 
in  this  Month  we  may  lay  fuch  Carnations  as 
were  not  ftrong  enough  in  the  former  Month; 
but  thefe  will  not  be  fit  to  tranfplant  till  March 
pext, 

Tranfplant 
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Tranfplant  feedling  Carnations  at  a  Foot  Di- 
ftance. 

If  we  find  any  old  Roots  of  Carnations  which 
are  difpofed  to  blow  late,  put  them  now  in  Pots 
of  frefli  Earth,  to  fet  into  the  Green-houfe  in  Oifo- 
her ;  I  have  often  by  that  Means  had  good  Flowers 
the  greateft  Part  of  the  Winter, 

Now  fet  into  the  Houfe  your  Aloes^  Torch- 
Thijiles,  Eupborbiumsy  and  other  fuch  tender  fuc- 
culent  Plants, 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower^  Gardens. 

WE  have  yet  fome  Carnations^  with  Sun- 
flowers and  Holly-bocksy  RofeSy  Pomegra- 
nates.  Arbutus^  JeJfamineSy  the  Common  White^ 
Spanijh  White,  Brafll  White,  Indian  Tellow,  and 
Arabian  JeJJamine,  both  Double  and  Single  Oran- 
ges, Myrtles,  Oleander,  Apocinum,  Ficoides  of  ma- 
ny Kinds,  fome  Aloes,  Pajion-flowers  of  various 
Sorts,  fome  Sedums,  Geranium,  Tree-Mallows^ 
Colutea,  Guernfey  Lilly,  ^uberofes.  Cardinal-flow- 
er.  Female  Balfam,  Marvel  of  Peru,  Chrifan- 
tbemum,  Everlafling -flowers,  Colchiums  Autumir 
Tellow  Crocus,  Cyclamens,  African  and  French 
Marygolds,  Convolvulus,  Capficum,  Starworts^ 
Amaranths,  NigUla,  Sweet-Sultan,  Scabious,  Na- 
fturtium  Indicum,  Linaria,  Stock  July -flowers,  E- 
fingo.  Virgins  Bower,  and  thofe  Annuals  fown 
late.  Annual  Stock,  Poppies,  Larkjpur,  Cany-Tuft s^ 
&c.  Alfo  we  have  Double  Violets,  fome  Auriculas 
and  Polyanthos^  which  now  feeling  a  Temper  of 
Air  equal  to  their  natural  blowing  Seafon, 
(i.  e.  April)  are  led  to  bring  forth  their  Flowera^ 
at  this  Time :  Alfo  the  Altbca-Frutex  flowers  at^ 
;^is  Time. 

Works 
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Works  to  be  done  in  the  Green-Houje  and 
Flower-Garden  in  SEPTEMBER. 

I O  U  have  now  feveral  Kinds  of  Flow- 
ers rifing  to  a  confiderable  Height ; 
therefore  to  prevent  Hazards  by  the 
Winds,  tie  them  carefully  to  Stakes  ; 
for  if  Plants  arc  loofe,  a  little  Wind 
injures  them. 

If  you  have  not  in  the  preceding  Month  taken 
off  your  Carnation  Layers,  defer  that  Work  no 
longer,  but  be  fure  to  plant  them  in  the  Places 
where  they  are  to  bloffom ;  you  will  find  the 
Advantage  by  fo  doing. 

Now  fow  Poppies^  Larkfptirs^  Annual  Stocky 
Candy-Tufts^  and  Venus  Looking-Glafs^  to  (land 
the  Winter,  and  bloffom  early  in  the  Spring. 

The  firft  Week  in  this  Month  we  may  yet  con- 
tinue to  plant  Evergreens^  fuch  as  Hollies^  Tews^ 
&c.  if  they  rife  with  good  Roots ;  but  Auguft  is 
much  the  better  Seafon. 

Yet  tranfplant  flowering  Shrubs  of  all  Sorts, 
and  make  Layers  of  them. 

We  may  ftill  continue  to  tranfplant  all  Flowers 
which  are  fibrous-rooted,  and  have  done  blowing. 
Alfo  cut  down  the  Flower  Stems  ofthofe  which 
are  to  remain  growing,  within  three  Inches  of  the 
Ground.. 

'Tis  now  a  good  Time  to  put  into  the  Ground 
fome  Anemony  and  Ranunculus  Roots,  to  blow 
early ;  let  the  Earth  be  a  light  natural  Soil  well 
fifted  for  the  AnemonUs,  but  the  Ranunculus 
ihould  have  about  half  rotted  Wood  mixed  with  it. 

Abou$ 
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About  the  End,  put  in  fome  Tulips^  cfpecially 
the  Breeders,  but  give  them  not  rich  Ground ;  re- 
membring  always,  'tis  Want  of  Nourifliment  is 
the  Caufe  of  Variegations  in  Plants  \  therefore 
my  Advice  is  to  plant  all  breeding  Tulips  in  Rub- 
bifli  of  old  Buildings  one  half,  and  the  reft  natu- 
ral Soil;  or  elfe  fet  them  about  your  pyramid 
Tews^  which  have  ftood  long  enough  to  impoverifh 
the  Earth. 

Now  put  into  the  Ground  your  Junquil  Roots, 
and  let  them  ftand  two  or  three  Years  in  the  fame 
Place. 

Sow  Stock  July-flowers^  that  you  may  have  a 
Supply  in  the  Spring,  if  the  Winter  deftroys 
youi'  old  Stocks.  They  love  a  dry  Soil,  mix'd 
with  Lime  Rubbifli. 

About  the  Middle  of  the  Month,  houfe  your 
Orange  Trees,  Geraniums^  Ftcoides^  Sedums^  and 
others  of  the  tike  tender  Nature  •,  but  fet  th^m 
not  in  Order  till  OSiober^  that  you  may  bring  in 
your  Myrtles^  and  fuch  more  hardy  Plants.  Let 
the  Windows  of  the  Houfe  remain  open  Night 
and  Day. 

We  may  yet  fow  the  Seeds  of  bulbous-rooted 
Plants,  as  Tulips^  Anemonies^  Ranunculus^  bul- 
bous Iris^  MartagonSj  Crocus^  and  FrifillarieSy 
in  Pots  or  Cafes  of  frefh  natural  Earth  well 
fiftcd. 


Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 

WE  have  now  in  Flower  the  conunon 
fnUe  Jejfamim,  the  Spanijh  fFbite,  the 
Indian  Tellow^  and  the  Brqfil  Jeffaminesj  Geraui* 
urns  of  feverai  Sorr$,  various  Kinds  of  Ficotdes^ 
Lmurus^    Fajfitn-jimmf  fome  41^$^  "TUapJi, 

Semper-' 
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Semper-vivenSy  Amomum  Plinii^  Guemfey  LiUy^ 
Golden  Apples^  Amaranths^  Cyclamens^  Colcbicumi^ 
Antirrbinumy  Cbrifanthemum^  Sun-flowers^  Holly- 
kocks^  TuherofeSy  African  and  French  AfarygoldSf  ■ 
Double  Violets^  Marvel  of  PerUy  Female  Balfams^ 
Convolvulus^  Najlurtium  Indicumy  Spiderworty 
Scarlet  Beansy  Saffron  Crocus^  Poppies^  Larkfpurs^ 
Annual  Stockj  Venus  Looking  Glafs,  Candy  Tufts, 
Stock  July-flowerSy  fome  Carnations^  Auriculas^  Po- 
lyanlboSy  Cbina  Pinks^  Myrtles,  Monthly  Ro/es, 
Afters  of  feveral  Kinds,  Pomegranates,  Arbutus^ 
Oleanders,  Colutea,  Capftcum  Indicum^  and  Altbeth 
Frutex. 

iForh  to  he  done  in  the  Green-Houje  and 
Flower-Garden  in  OCTOBER, 

BOUT  the  Beginning  of  this  Month 
houfe  your  Myrtles,  Amomum  Plim, 
Marum  Syriacum,  Meleantbus,  and 
fuch  tender  Greens  as  remain  yet  a- 
broad  ;  at  the  fame  Time  giviug 
themi  and  all  other  Houfe-Greens,  a  frefli  Cover- 
ing of  Earth,  without  difturbing  their  Roots:  Tie 
up  fuch  as  grow  diforderly,  and  fet  them  in  their 
proper  Places  to  Hand  the  Winter,  minding  to  fet 
the  moft  tender  Plants,  fuch  as  Aloes,  Torcb-Tbiftles^ 
Melon-Tbiftles,  Eupborbium,  &c.  neareft  the  Sun, 
and  the  others  which  are  more  hardy,  towards  the 
Back  of  the  Houfe.  After  the  Middle  of  the 
Month  give  no  more  Water  to  your  tender  fuccu- 
lent  Plants,  for  they  are  fubjeft  to  rot. 

At  the  placing  your  Exoticks  in  the  Houfe, 
obferve,  that  only  one  third  Part  of  the  Floor 

be 
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be  taken  up  with  the  Shelves  for  the  Plants,  fo 
that  there  may  be  as  much  Vacancy  left  between 
them  and  the  Windows^  and  the  fame  Space  be- 
tween them  and  the  Back  of  the  Houfc ;  this 
Proportion  being  obferved,  the  t^oufe  will  not 
be  fo  fubjeft  to  Damps  as  if  it  was  crouded,  and 
there  will  be  Air  enough  contained  in  it  to  nou- 
1-ifti  the  Plants,  if  it  was  to  be  clofely  fKut  up  a 
Month  together; 

When  you  watct  your  houfed  Plants^  let  it 
be  in  thd  Morning  wheri  the  Sun  Ihines  dpoit 
them. 

Keep  optn  thfe  Windows  of  the  Houfe  Day  and 
Night  till  about  the  fifteehth,  and  after  that  Time 
Open  them  only  in  the  Day-time. 

Now  make  an  End  of  putting  in  ydur  Tulip j 
and  plant  alfo  fome  Aneinomes  and  Ranunculus. 

Continue  ftill  to  tranfplant  and  lay  Rofes  and 
fuch  like  flowering  Shrubs;  Alfo  plant  the*  Cut- 
tings of  Jejfamine  and  Honeyfuckle  in  fhady  Bor- 
ders, well  wrought  with  a  Spade  5  and  be  fure  to 
bury  at  leaft  two  Joints  of  each  Cutting  in  thfc 
Groiindi 

We  may  now  fow  thfe  Berries  of  Tew,  Holly^ 
and  fuch  Evergreens  as  have  becfn  prepared  in 
Earth  or  Sandi 

Set  your  Pots  of  Carnations,  .which  are  now* 
blowing,  into  the  Green-Houfe  near  the  Door, 
Where  they  may  have  the  mod  Air.  So  alfo  in 
the  placing  your  Exotick  Plants  in  the  Houfe, 
let  the  moft  tender  ftand  the  moft  remote  from 
the  Door,  the  more  hardy  will  bear  the  Air, 
efpeciaily  the  Ficoides ;  but  Ufe  none  of  them 
with  too  much  Tenderncfs,  for  more  Plants  have 
been  kill'd  with  too  muCh  Gare,  than  have  been 
prefcrved. 

i  i  Flowers 
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Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden;. 

WE  have  now  flowering  fome  Oranges^  Myrtles^ 
Geraniums^  Amomum  Plimi,  Golden  ylpple^ 
Aloes^  FicoideSy  or  Fig  Marygolds^  Leonurus^  Apo- 
cinums^  Spanijh  Jeffamxne^  Indian  Tellaiv  Jejfa- 
mine^  Brajil  Jejfamine,  Common  Jejfamine^  S'blap- 
ft  Sempervivens^  Pomegranate^  Arbutus^  Anemo- 
nies.  Single  Polyanihos,  Carnations^  Slock  July- 
flowers^  Afters^  Antirrhinum^  Amaranths^  Double 
Violets^  Saffron-Crocus^  Colcbicum^  Monthly  Rofes^ 
fcvcral  Sorts  of  Cyclamen^  Paffion-Trees  of  feve- 
ral  Kinds,  African  and  French  Marygolds^  Mar- 
"jcl  of  Peru^  Capficum^  Single  Pf^all-jlowerSj  and 
fome  Bulbs  from  the  Cape  of  Good-Hope ^  Hearths- 
Eafe^  or  Viola  tricolor y  and  the  Laurus-Tmus. 

Works  to  he  done  in   the  Green-Houfe    and 
Flower-Garden  in  NOVEMBER. 

\  N  this  Month,  if  the  Weather  is  not 
very  fevere,  open  the  Windows  of 
your  Green-Houfe  a  little,  efpeci- 
ally  if  the  Sun  fhines,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  give  Water  to  fuch 
Plants  as  require  it.  Let  all  the  Water  you  ufe 
to  the  hcufed  Plants  be  as  fimple  as  pofTible  ;  for 
Mixtures  of  Dungs,  or  other  hot  Ingredients, 
fpoil  your  Plants; 

If  Frofts  fhould  begin  to  fet  in,  make  a  fmall 
Fire  of  Charcoal,  and  when  it  burns  clear,  hang 
it  up  near  the  Windows  i    but  do  this  only  at 

Night : 
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Night:  Or,  indeed,  if  you  had  the  Conveniency 
of  one  of  thofe  Chimnies  improved  by  the  Reve- 
rend and  Learned  Dr.  Defaguliers^  it  might  be 
fet  to  work  upon  this  Occafion  j  'tis  much  the 
heft  Invention  that  I  know  of  for  warming  a 
Green-Houfe. 

In  this  Month  lay  up  Heaps  of  Earth  for^ 
your  feveral  Sorts  of  Flowers,  and  make  the  pro- 
per Mixtures  for  the  feveral  Exoticks,  as  I  have 
direfted  in  the  former  Months.  Where  the 
Ground  is  too  ftifF,  and  we  defire  a  natural  Mix- 
ture, to  bring  it  to  the  State  of  Loam,  we  muft 
add  to  it  a  fufHcient  Quantity  of  Drift  or  Sea- 
Sand.       • 

Now  lay  down  your  Auricula  Pots  upon  their 
Side,  the  Plants  towardis  the  Sun  -,  for  much  Wet 
rots  their  Leaves,  and  Froft  is  very  injurious  to 
them. 

Shelter  your  young  Seedling  Bulbs  from  the 
Froftj  but  give  them  Air  every  Day^  or  they 
will  go  off. 

If  the  Weather  be  open,  we  may  yet  tranfplant 
kofes^  Jeffamine  and  Honeyjuckle^  Syringa  and  Lylaci 
Now  cut  down  the  Stalks  of  Flowers  that  have 
done  blowing,  within  three  Inches  of  the  Root ; 
1  mean  fuch  as  blow  tall  -,  for  Saffron^  Cyclamen^ 
and  Colchicum^  miift  have  their  Herbage  prefervM 
till  it  naturally  decays. 

Unnail  your  Paffibn-i'r'ees  from  the  Wall,  and' 
lay  them  ujion  the  Ground,  .that,  when  feverc 
Frofts  come,  we  may  cover  them  with  Straw. 

Tie  up  all  Trees  and  Shrubs  to  Stakes ;  for  the 
Wind  0/  this  Seafon  breaks  arid  deftroys  fuch  as 
are  loofe  and  at  liberty. 

We  may  about  the  Beginning,  i^XdiVitHydcinths^ 
Junquihj  and  Narcijfus^  Polyanthos  in  PotSj  and 
t^lunge  them  into  Hot-beds,  to  blofibm  about 
CbrlftmaSi 

I  i  2  Flowers 
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Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Greeri^Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden. 

TH  E  Striped  Lilly  is  now  fb  beaudful^  that 
I  cannot  help  taking  Notice  of  it  among  the 
Flowers  and  Ornaments  of  this  Month.  We 
have  now  blowing,  Laurus-Ttnus^  fome  Myrtles^ 
Spanijh  tVbite  ^feffamne^  Tellow  Indian  yeffamittti 
Candy-Tuft  Tree^  Geraniuttis^  FicoideSy  fome  Car- 
nations^  in  the  Houfe ;  Aloes^  the  Amotnum  PlinUf 
with  its  pretty  fcarlet  truit,  Leofmrus^  Ihc  Golden 
Apjles^  fome  Pajfton-flcwers^  Single  Anemomeu 
Gentianella^  fome  Polyantbos^  Stock  July-fiowerSj 
and  'Double  Violets. 

Works  to  be  done  in  the  Gteen-Houfe  and 
Flower-Garden  in  DECEMBER, 


:^.  "'"'"" 


[S  no  Plant  cart  live  without  Air,  a 
Gardener  muft  now  aft  with  Judg- 
ment in  helping  his  Grcen-Houfc 
^  Plants ;  for  the  Air  abroad  is  now 
1  fo  fharp,  that  were  it  to  be  let  into 
the  Houfe  immediately  upon  the  Plants,  it  would 
pinch  many  of  them  to  Death ;  and  if  the  Plants 
were  to  be  (hut  up  for  any  confiderablc  Time, 
without  recruiting  the  Air  in  the  lloule,  they 
would  be  fuffocated  ;  it  is  therefore  advifeable  to 
provide  fome  Means  to  recfuit  the  Air  in  theHoufe^ 
from  Time  to  Time,  as  there  is  Occafion,  with 
frelh  Air,  corr'efted  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  may 
feed  the  Plants  without  pinching  their  Rind  or 

Bark, 
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Bark,  as  the  Air  abroad  at  this  Seafon  would  do, 
if  it  W4S  fufferM  to  blow  immediately  uppn  them 
without  Correfl;ion.  Therefore,  at  the  End  of 
every  Green-fjoufe  there  ought  to  be  an  Anticham- 
ber,  thro*  whicb  we  (hould  pafs  in  the  Winter, 
and  not  by  the  common  Door  or  Windows  in  the 
Front :  The  Chamber  which  I  now  fpeak  of,  i? 
recruited  with  frelh  Air  from  abroad  every  Time 
we  go  into  it  5  and  upon  the  opening  the  Door  pf 
that  Room  intp  the  Green-Houfe,  the  Air  there 
niixing  with  the  other  which  has  been  pent  up, 
impregnates  it  with  new  Parts,  which  contribute 
to  the  Vegetatipn  or  Growth  of  Plants,  Now  to 
explain  what  I  mean  by  thefe  Parts  in  the  frefli 
Air,  which  are  neceffary  to  the  Growth  of  Plants, 
J  muft  have  Recourfe  to  fome  Experiments  which 
have  been  made  upon  Air,  with  refpeft  to  the 
Nourifcment  of  Animals,  who  are  in  many 
Things  analogous  to  Plants:  For  Example,  a 
Man  who  goes  into  a  DivingrTqb,  where  he  is 
clofely  Ihut  up  from  Air,  except  only  what  the 
Tub  contains,  wilj,  after  a  little  Space,  find  the 
Air  grow  hotter  and  hotter,  'till  at  length  he  is 
in  Danger  of  being  fuHbc^ted,  and  can  have  no 
Relief  but  by  the  Admiflion  of  frelh  Air :  This 
fbews  us,  t^at  in  Air  there  is  forqe  particular 
Qij^lity  which  is  neceffary  to  preferv£  Life  in 
huipan  Bodies,  and  when  that  Quality  is  exhaqft-r 
ed,  the  remaining  Air  becomes  ufelcfs :  So  every 
one  who  knows  but  little  of  the  Nature  of  PJants, 
has  certainly  taken  Notice,  that  a  Plant,  which 
has  for  fome  Time  been  debarred  from  Air,  turns 
fickly,  lofes  its  Verdure,  and  often  languiflies 
beyond  Cure,  But  ^gain,  we  have  another  Ex- 
periment tending  to  confirm  the  fornjer,  further 
explaining  what  t)>at  Quality  is  in  the  Air  which 
is  neceflary  tp  maintain  human  Life,  which 
feems  to  be  the  fame  whjch  is  neceflary  to  main- 

I  i  3  uir\ 
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tain  Fire  or  Flame :  A  lighted  Candle,  for  Ex- 
ample, being  fet  under  a  Bell,  clofely  fixM  upon 
a  Table  will  burn  perhaps  a  Minute  or  two,  in 
proportion  to  the  Quantity  of  Air  pent  up  with 
the  Candle  in  the  Bell  -,  but  as  foon  as  the  Qua- 
lity in  that  Air,  which  is  neceflary  to  feed  the 
Flame,'  is  exhaufted,  the  Candle  goes  out :  This 
has  been  try'd  too  often  to  admit  of  any  Difpute 
that  the  Candle  goes  out  by  Chance  ;  and  we 
find  that  by  letting  into  the  Bell  fome  frefh  Air, 
a  little  before  the  Candle  fhould  have  gone  out, 
it  will  ftill  continue  burning  j  and  then  to  fhew 
that  this  Quality  in  the  Air  is  the  fame  which 
feeds  the  Life  in  Human  Bodies,  it  was  try*d, 
whether  the  Air  returning  from  the  Lungs,  would 
not  have  the  fame  EfFeft  upon  the  Candle,  as  the 
external  Air  had  before,  but  it  had  not ;  the  Can- 
dle went  out  at  its  ufual  Time.  Thus,  it  feems, 
when  we  fuck  in  Air  for  Breath,  the  Lungs  take 
what  is  neceflary  for  the  Nourilhment  of  our  Bo- 
dies, and  return  back  the  reft.  But  I  believe  I 
have  fiid  enough  to  explain  what  I  defign*d,  in 
prefcribing  the  letting  in  of  frefh  Air,  at  every 
Opportunity,  into  the  Green-Houfe,  and  fliall  now 
proceed. 

Give  little  Water  to  your  Green-Houfe  Plants, 
and  be  fure  to  remember  this  Rule,  that  jiloes^ 
Euphorhiums^  Indian  Ftgs^  Melon-Thijiles^  Torch- 
TbiJlleSj  and  Sedums,  have  none  at  all  'till  Alarcb 
is  almoft  out. 

Provide  Shelters  for  your  tender  Flowers,  fuch 
as  choice  Anemonies  and  Ranunculus^  for  now  the 
great  Frofts  begin. 

Be  not  over-hafty  in  warming  your  Green- 
Houfe  with  artificial  Heats,  but  let  in  as  much 
Sun  as  poflible  •,  rather  ftudy  to  keep  the  Froft 
from  your  Plants,  than  make  them  grow;  for 
untimely  Shoots  fpoil  Plants. 

Pick 
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Pick  off  dead  and  rotten  Leaves  from  your  Ex- 
otick  Plants^  for  they  foon  infcft  the  whole. 

Flowers  now  blowing  in  the  Green-Houfe  and 
flower-Gardens. 

TH  E  Leaves  of  the  Striped  Lilly^  are  now 
very  beautiful,  equal  to  any  Flower.  We 
have  now  in  Flower  the  Laurus-TinuSj  the  Gla- 
Jienbury  Thorn ^  Geraniums^  Candy-Tuft  Tree^  or 
Thlapji  SempervivenSj  Tellow  Indian  Jejpimine^ 
Spanijh  White  Jejfamine^  Cyclamen^  Ficoides^  Aloes^ 
Single  Anemonies^  Stock  July-flowers^  Single  WalU 
flowers^  Antirrhinum^  Common  PrimrofeSy  Polyan- 
thos  ;  and  in  Fruit,  the  Arbutus^  or  Strawberry^ 
Tree^  Amomum  Pliniij  Golden  Apples^  Oranges^ 
Lemons,  Citrons,  Pyracantha,  and  in  our  Hot- 
beds we  have  fome  Hyacinths  and  NarciJJus.  We 
have  now  alfo  in  Flower  the  Black  Helkbore,  forpe 
Snow-drops,  apd  the  Winter  Aconite. 
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DESCRIPTION 

Q  F    A 

GHEEN-HOUSE^ 

CONTRIVED 

For  the  good  keeping  of  Exotick  Plants 
in  the  Winter ;  the  Defigns  by  Seignior 
Galilei  of  Florence. 


\S  I  conceive  the  little  Regard  for 
Exotick  Plants  is  chiefly  owing  to 
the  Difficulties  which  Gentlemen 
have  met  with  in  prelerving  them 
in  the  JFinter^  fo  I  have  endea- 
voured to  lay  down  fuch  Rules  for 
their  Management,  as  may  render  the  Manner 
pf  their  Culture,  eafy  and  familiar  to  every 
Lover  of  thofc  Rarities ;  and  when  I  confider 
how  much  the  Beauty  and  Advantage  of  the 
Orangery  is  owing  to  the  good  Condition  of  the 
Ci^nferoatcry^   I  am  the  kfs  furprized  to  meet 
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every  Day  with  valuable  Colleftions  of  Trees 
half  poifon'd  with  Clinrcoal,  or  pinchM  to  Death 
with  the  Frofts ;  and  all  this  is  owing  to  the  ill 
Contrivance  of  our  Englijh  Grecn-tfoufes,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  my  'New  Improvements^ 
Part  III.  'Tis  therefore  I  have  conliilted  with 
Seignier  Galilei^  a  moft  flcilful  Architcft,  about 
compofing  fuch  a  Grccn-Houfe  as  might  be  agree- 
able to  the  Rules  ,of  Architefturc,  and  at  the 
fame  Time  be  rightly  adapted  to  the  Welfare  of 
Foreign  Plants. 

Plate  II.  is  the  Plan  or  Ground-Plat  of  4 
Green- Houfe  which  will  be  fufficient,  with  the 
following  Direftions,  to  explain  the  III**  and 
JV^*^  Plates. 

A  and  B  are  two  Rooms  at  the  Ends  of  the 
Green-Houfe  for  the  Ufe  of  tfie  Gardener,  or  to 
be  employed  otherwife,  as  our  Fancy  direfts. 
Thefe  Rooms  are  Paflages  into  the  Green-Houfe 
in  the  IVintery  that  the  cold  Air  may  not  direftly 
be  let  in  upon  the  Plants -y  a  by  in  thofe  Rooms 
are  Places  for  Seeds,  Inftruments,  Papers,  Book4» 
S^c.  and  thofe  oiarlcM  cc  for  Beds. 

C  in  the  half  Decagon  are  Benches  for  the  moft 
tender  Plants^  fuch  as  Jloesy  &c.  This  Place  is 
appointed  for  thofe  Plants^  becaufe  they  may 
enjoy  the  Sun  from  its  Rifing  'till  it  Sets ;  and 
jhe  Cupola^  being  all  Glafs  towards  the  Soutb^ 
will  ftill  contribute  to  give  them  more  of  the  Sun's 
Warmth;  but  the  Pillars  defgy  which  fupport 
half  the  Cupola,  may  be  left  out  or  kept  ftanding 
at  Pleafure ;  they  will  be  Ornaments  when  the 
plants  are  in  the  Houfe,  but  are  of  no  great  Ufe 
iri  fupporting  the  Cupola ;  the  Roof  alone  may 
bear  up  that  Part  of  it. 

The  Pillars  biklmnop  are  of  the  Corin- 
thian Order,  as  aae  the  others,  which  fupport 
the  Cupola  \  they  are  fo  difpofed  as  to  let  the 

Sun 
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Sun  pafs  into  the  Houfc  with  very  little  Jnter» 
ruption,  which  is  the  chief  Thing  to  be  confidercd 
in  the  Contrivance  of  a  Green-Houfe. 

The  Safties  of  Glafs  muft  be  of  equal  Height 
with  the  Pillars,  and  be  fo  difpofed,  that  they 
piay  Aide  eafily  in  their  Frames  up  and  down, 
as  we  have  Occafion  to  give  Air  to  the  Plants  in 
the  Houfe ;  and  they  muft  alfo  be  fo  contrivM, 
as  to  be  flung  up  into  the  Freefe  when  the  Plants 
are  out  of  the  Houfe,  fo  as  to  leave  the  Front 
open,  like  a  Portico  or  Colonade, 

The  Windows  alfo  of  the  Freefe  muft  be  made 
to  Aide  down  when  we  are  difpofed  to  let  in  Aif 
at  the  Top  of  the  Houfe,  which  is  often  necef- 
fary. 

TheSalh  Frames  likewife  from  the  Pillar  /  to^, 
may  be  made  to  run  in  Grooves,  like  the  Scene? 
in  the  TheatVe,  fo  that  we  may  inclofe  the  Sem- 
Decagon  wheli  we  give  Air  to  the  others  which 
are  more  hardy. 

D  D  are  the  Benches  for  the  moft  hardy  Green- 
Houfe  Plants^  fuch  as  Oranges^  Lemons^  Myrtles^ 
&c.  They  are  fo  difpofed,  as  to  admit  of  Walks 
about  them,  for  Convenience  of  Watering. 

E  is  a  Grotto  and  Fountain,  very  ufcflil  for 
watering  the  Plants  in  the  Winter;  for  the  Wa- 
ter in  that  Bafon  will  be  fo  tempered  with  the 
warm  Air  of  the  Houfe,  that  it  will  be  nourifh- 
ing  to  the  Plants  \  which  Water  brought  direftly 
from  without  Doors  would  not  be,  but  rather 
prove  injurious  to  them  ;  and  I  l^ave  every  one 
to  judge  how  great  an  Ornament  this  will  be,  as 
well  in  Winter,  when  the  Plants  are  in  the 
Houfe,  as  in  Summer,  when  the  Houfe  w\ll  be 
made  a  Room  of  Entertainment. 

F  F  are  two  Chimnies,  which  ferve  as  well  to 
w^rm  the  Rooms  at  the  End  of  the  GrecnrHoufe, 
as  to  convey  warm  Air  among  the  Plants.     [See 

the 
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the  Contrivance  of  thefe  Chimnies  in  the  Reve- 
rend Dr.  Defagulier^s  Book  intituled.  Fires  imprch 
ijp^.]  A  Green-Houfe  contrived  after  this  Man- 
ner, has  little  Need  of  Shutters  to  the  Windows ; 
for  the  Sun,  and  Heat  from  the  Chimnies,  will 
always  keep  the  Air  in  the  Houfe  fo  warm,  that 
the  Ffofts  cannot  do  the  Plants  any-  Damage ; 
but  in  the  moft  rigorous  Seafon  we  maiy  only  co- 
ver thofe  Windows  in  the  half  Cupola  with  Straw- 
Mats  ;  for  the  Plants  there,  are  of  the  moft  ten- 
der Sorts.  Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain 
the  Ufe  of  this  Green-Houfe,  which  is  fo  in- 
genioufly  difpofed  by  Seignior  GALILEI: 
See  the  Se^ion  and  the  Upright  of  it,  Plates  III, 
and  IV.  ,        * 
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STATUTES 

For  Prcfervation  of  Timber,  Uoder^ 
wood,  Fruit-Trecs,  Hedges,  ^c. 
including  the  A<9:  of  the  <$*  of 
King  George   I. 

O  render  this  Trcatife  of  greater 
Ufe  to  the  Publick,  and  that  the 
Reader  may  be  acquainted  with  the 
Laws  for  Preferving,  as  well  as  the 
Methods  of  Propagation  of  Tim- 
ber Trees,  Fruit-Trees,  &c.  I 
(hall  here  inlcrt  an  Account  of  the  feveral  Afts  of 
Parliament  on  this  Headt  from  the  earlieft  Date 
to  this  Time. 

The  firft  Law  I  find  in  our  Statute  Books  is 
35  Hen.  VIII.  which  ena&$>  That  b  every  feveral 
Wood,  call*d  Coppice  or  Underwood,  that  fliall 
be  felPd  at  twenty-four  Years  Growth,  or  under, 
there  ftiall  be  left  twelve  Standils  of  Oak  unfellM 
in  every  Acre:  And  in  Cafe  there  fhall  not. he 
fo  many  Oaks,  the  Number  is  to  be  fupplied 
with  Elm,  Afli,  Beech,  &?r.  Which  Standils 
Ihall  not  be  cut  down  until  riiey  are  ten  Inches 
Square  within  three  Foot  of  the  Ground,  on  Pain 
that  every  Owner  of  fuch  Woods  fhall  forfeit  for 
every  Standi!  not  fo  left,  or  left  and  afterwards 
pit  down  under  Size,  3  s.  4.  d.  tq  be  divided  be- 
tween the  King  and  Profecuton 

And 
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And  if  Coppice  Wood  be  fcird  above  twenty- 
jfour  Years  Growth,  and  there  Ihall  not  be  fa 
ttiany  Standils  Jeft,  the  Forfeiture  for  each  Stan- 
dil  not  left,  is  mide  double^  viz.  6s.8.d.  And 
the  Standils  left  muft  not  be  cut  down  (unlefs 
by  the  Owner  of  the  Soil  for  Building,  Repairs^ 
Pofts,  Rails,  C^c.)  before  they  are  of  fufEcient 
Growth,  under  the  like  Penalty  of  6s.  8  J.  each. 

Underwoods  felled  at  fourteen  Years  Growthf 
or  under,  fhall,  during  four  Years  next  after  the 
twentieth  of  JpHl  enfuing,  their  felling,  be  pre- 
ferved  frOm  Deftrudioh  of  Cattle,  on  Pain  of 
forfeiting  for  every  Rod  unfenc'd,  3^.  4^.  pef 
Month :  And  Underwoods  above  fourteen  Years 
Growth,  and  under  twenty-four,  are  to  be  wett 
fenced  and  preferved  for  the  Term  of  fix  Years 
after  felling,  under  the  like  Penalty.  If  any 
Beafts  are  fuffered  to  come  into  a  Lords  fourth 
Part  of  Wood,  wherein  others  have  Cohimort 
with  him,  and  the  fame  bt  fet  out  within  feven 
Years  after  the  felling,  the  Owner  of  fuch  Cattle 
(hall  forfeit  for  every  fuch  Beaft  4/. 

Underwoods  in  a  Park  fhall  be  preferved  by 
fencing  snly  four  Years  after  felling.  And  if 
any  Perfon  (hall  break  or  deftroy  any  Fence  or 
Hedge  made  for  the  faving  of  any  Woods  ot' 
tJnderwoods,  he  is  liable  to  the  Penalty  of  tos4 
And  Swine,  about  ten  Weeks  old^  are  not  to  be 
permitted  to  run  in  Wood  Grounds,  un-ring^'d, 
on  Pain  of  forfeiting  4  rf.  a-piece.  Yearling  Colts 
or  Calves  may  be  put  into  fuch  Woods  Within  two^ 
Years  after  felling  thereof. 

By  the  13  Elit.  c.  25.  all  Woods  or  Coppices 
intended  by  Stat.  35 //f;f,  VIII,  to  be  inclofed, 
and  the  Springs  thereof  preferred,  (hall  be  fo 
faved  for  the  Space  of  two  Years  more  than  by 
the  faid  AA  is  limited,  according  te  the  AgedF 
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the  Woods  felled,  upon  fuch  Pains  and  PenaUies 
as  in  the  faid  Aft  are  contained :  Arid  no  Perfoii 
Ihall  put  any  Cattle  into  fuch  Coppice- Woods 
from  the  Time  of  the  Fall,  untb  the  End  of  five 
Years;  nor  from  the  End  of  five  Years,  any  Cat- 
tle but  Calves  and  yearling  Colts  only,  until  the 
End  of  fix  Years,  if  the  Wood  was  under  four- 
teen Years  Growth;  or  'till  the  End  of  eight 
Years,  if  it  was  above  fourteen  Years  Growth  at 
the  laft  Fall. 

The  23**  Eliz,  enafts.  That  none  fhall  convert 
into  Coal  or  other  Fuel,  for  the  makrng  of  Iron, 
&fr.  any  Wood  or  Underwood,  growing  within 
the  Extent  of  twenty-two  Miles  of  London^  or 
of  the  River  'Thames  from  Dorchefier  in  the  Coun- 
ty of  Ox/2?rtf  downwards,  or  within  four  Miles  of 
the  Foot  of  the  Downs,  between  Arundel  and 
Pemfey  in  the  County  of  SuJJeXy  or  of  Wincbelfea 
or  Rye,  or  within  2  Miles  of  Pemfey^  or  3  Miles 
of  Hajiings,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  for  every  Load 
40  i. 

By  27  Eiiz»  none  are  to  convert  to  Coal  or 
other  Fuel,  for  the  making  of  Iron,  ^c.  any 
found  Timber-Tree  of  Oak,  Afh,  or  Elqp,  which 
ihall  bear  a  Foot  fquare  in  any  Part,  in  the  Coun- 
ties of  SuJfeXy  Surrey,  Kent,  &c.  under  the  Penalty 
of  40  J.  for  every  Tree,  to  be  divided  between  the 
King  and  Profecutor.  The  Penalty  is  the  fame 
(by  I  Eliz.)  for  Timber-Trees  thus  converted  at 
any  Place,  within  fourteen  Miles  of  the  Sea,  or 
of  the  Thames,  Severn,  Wye,  Humber,  Dee,  Tine^ 
Tees,  Trent,  or  other  navigable  Rivers. 

But  the  Lops  of  Timber-Trees,  may  be  con- 
verted to  Coal,  for  the  Purpofes  aforefaid,  within 
the  Wilds  of  Su(fex,  Surrey,  and  Kent ;  fo  as  it 
be  not  within  eighteen  Miles  of  London,  eight 
Miles  of  Thames,  four  Miles  of  Rye  or  IVmcheU 
fea,  three  Miles  Qf//^7?/V/fJ,  i^c. 

The 
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The  next  Statute  is  43  Eliz.  relating  to  rob- 
bing of  Orchards,  Hedge-breaking,  ^c.  By  this 
Statute,  if  any  Perfon  fhall  rob  any  Orchard  or 
Garden,  dig  up  or  take  away  any  Fruit-Trees^ 
break  any  Hedges,  Pales,  Fences,  fcfr.  cut  or 
fpoil  any  Woods  or  Underwoods,  (sfc.  he  IhalJ^ 
for  the  firft  Offence,  pay  to  the  Party  grieved, 
fuch  Damages  as  a  Juftice  of  Peace  fhall  appoint  t 
And  if  the  Party  be  not  of  Ability  to  pay  the 
Damages  appointed,  he  fhall  be  puniflied  by 
Whipping. 

By  15  Car.  11.  a  Conflable  or  any  other  may 
apprehend  Perfons  fufpefted  of  flealingof  Wood, 
Underwood,  Poles,  or  young  Trees,  Bark  of 
Trees,  Gates,  Stiles,  Pofls,  Pales,  Rails,  Hedge- 
wood,  Broom,  £s?r.  And  by  Warrant  from  a 
Juflice  of  Peace,  fearch  their  Houfes;  and  if 
they  find  any  of  thofe  Things,  they  are  to  carry 
the  Perfon,  on  whom  found,  before  a  Juftice ; 
and  if  he  cannot  give  a  gdod  Account  how  he 
came  by  the  fame,  or  in  a  convenient  Time  pro- 
duce the  Perfon  of  whom  bought,  or  fome  Wit- 
nefs  to  prove  the  Sale  on  Oath,  he  fhall  make  fuch 
Recompenfe  as  the  Juftice  fhall  appojnt;  andpa^ 
a  Sum  not  exceeding  10  s.  for  the  Ufe  of  the 
I^oor  where  the  Offence  was  committed  •,  and  on 
Default  thereof,  he  is  to  be  fent  to  the  Houfe  of . 
Correftion  for  any  Time  not  exceeding  a  Month, 
or  be  whipped ;  for  the  fecond  Offence  to  be 
committed  to  the  Houfe  of  Correftion  for  a  Month, 
and  be  kept  to  hard  Labour ;  and  on  committing  a 
third  Offence,  to  be  adjudged  an  incorrigible 
Rogue. 

If  any  Perfon  fhall  be  convifted  of  buying 
ftolen  Wood,  one  Juftice  may  order  fuch  Buyer 
to  pay  treble  Value  to  him  from  whom  taken, 
snd  in  Default  thereof,  commit  the  Offender  for 
a  Month.     But  Profecutions  on  this  Aft  muft  be 
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commenced  withia  fix  Weeks  after  the  Oficncif 
commuted. 

In  the  firft  Yeat  of  King  Georgel.  an  A61  pafled 
for    encouraging  Plantations   of  Timber-Trees,* 
Fruit-Trees^   and  other    Trees    for    Ornament^ 
Shelter  or  Profit,  and  for  the  better  Prcfcrvation 
of  the  fame,  &c.  whereby   it  is  ordained.  That 
if  any  Perfon  or  Perfons  fhall  nialicioufly  cut  or 
fpoil  any  Timber-Trees,  Fruit-Trces,  Cf?Ci  they 
are  to  be  committed  to  the  Houfe  of  Corrcftion 
for  three  Months,  and  be  whipped  once  a  Months  " 
in  the  Market-Town*  where  the  Houfe  of  Cor- 
reAion  ftands,  or  in  the  next  Town,  fefr^ 

And  Perfons  malicioufly  fetting  on  Fire,  ^rn- 
ing,  or  caufing  to  be  burnt,  any  Wpodj  Under- 
wood, 6fr.  (hall  be  guilty  of  Felony; 

By  the  6'^  of  King  George  L  after  reciting,  that 
divers  diforderly  Perfons  in  a  private  Manner 
enter  the  Woods,  Coppices,  Plantations,  Parks^ 
Chafes,  &c.  of  Lords  of  Manors,  6?r.  and  make 
great  Deftirudtion,  by  cutting  down,  breaking,- 
taking,  and  carrying  away 'Wood,  Fruit-Trees,- 
Poles,  Springs,  Thorns,  Quickfet,  (f^c.  And  by 
throwing  down  and  dcftroying  Hedges,  Fences,* 
Walls,  &^.  It  is  enafted.  That  if  any  Perfon^ 
either  by  Day  or  Night,  Ihall  cut,  take,  deftroy, 
bark,  pluck  up,  deface,  fpoil  or  carry  away  any 
Wood  Springs,  or  Springs  of  Wood,  Trees,  Poles, 
Woodj  Tops  of  Trees,  Underwoods,  or  Coppice 
Wood,  Thorns  or  Quickfets,  without  the  Con- 
fent  of  the  Owner,  or  ihall  break  open,  throw 
down  or  deftroy  any  Hedges,  Gates,  Stiles,  Walls^ 
Fences,.  Banks,  Ditches,  or  other  Inclofures  of 
Woods,  Wood  Grounds,  Parks,  Coppices,  Tim- 
ber, Fruit-Trees,  £ffc.  the  Owners  or  Proprie- 
tors of  the  fame,  that  fhall  be  damaged  thereby 
ihall  receive  fuch  Satisfaftion  of  the  Inhabitants 
of  the  Pariihes  joining  on  fuch  Wood  Grounds, 

6fr. 


tf  Timber,  Underwood,  ^c.      ^j 

i^c.  and  recover  fuch  Damages  againft  fuch  Pa- 
rifhcs,  as  for  Dikes  and  Hedges  overthrown,  by 
Stat.  13  Edw.L  relating  to  Apprenjement :  Unlefi 
the  Party  offending  be  by  fuch  Parifh,i5?^.  .con- 
vifted  of  the  OffeiKe  within  fix  Months. 

Two  Juftices  of  the  Peace,  or  the  Juftacw  ia 
Seffions,  when  a«iy  of  the  Offences  above  menti- 
oned are  committed^  upon  Complaint  made  by 
any  Inhabitant  of  the  Pariflaor  Place  where  done, 
or  of  the  Owners  of  the  Trees,  Wood,  Wood 
Grounds,  ^c.  are  to  caufe  Offenders  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  inflift  the  Penalties  andPuniihments 
in  the  Aft  i  George  L 

The  Statute  of  Edw.  I.  to  which  this  Aft  re- 
fers, is  in  Subflance  as  follows :  %t  WX2,  ^tttt^tk 

fio  mafte  a  S)ifcl^  nt  a  l^eoge  for  tl^at  pai^p^fe 
(npoif  jnff  %iiXt  of  0pprot)ement)  lp|t^  after* 
lDarO0  iB  tf^ttibm  DoiDn  bs  fome  to^  cannot  be  oif^ 
tobereo  bs  Mttx^ia  of  tbe  a(fi^  or  3lnrs^  ano  t\i^ 
SCotDna  aDjoining  imll  not  BInoict  fttcl^  as  are  gnil^ 
ti  of  fbe  jjFact-,  in  fncj^  Cafe  t^  faio  Cotoms  il^aU 
be  iSOiffraineo  to  repair  fttcb  SDitcl^  or  ^eoge  at 
ij^etr  oliin  Coff0,  ano  l^edl  alfo  eielo  jSDamaseiEc. 


K  k  Her^ord^ 
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PATTERN 

FOR    ALL 

ENGLAND. 

Written  in  an  Epiftolary  Ad  d  r  e«  s  to 

Samuel  Hart  lib,  Efq; 

By  /.  5. 


A  N 

EPISTOLARY    ADDRESS 


T  O 


Samuel  Hart  lib  ^  Efq; 


OUR  induftrious  Endeavours f6r 
the  Benefit  of  all  Men,  and'  jiaW 
ticularly  for  the  Good  of  thiis'Na'- 
tion,  hath  well  deferved  the  gfratt- 
fol  Acknowledgment  of  all  gbod 
Men,;  and  of  myfelf  in  fjpicial ; 
ior  that  n\  niy  rural  Rdtii^fment,  I  have  rteeivefl 
feme  Profit,  and  very  mach  innocent  and  refreft/* 
ing  Dtfights  in  the  Penrfal  of  thofe  TreatiTesi 
which  are,  by  ybiir  diligttit  Hand,  conimariici- 
ted  to  thtf  PiiUick. 

My  EdudSation  was  amongft  Scholars  in  Afca- 
dentids,  \*^heife  Ifpent  many  Years  in  converfing 
with  Variety,  of  Books*  only.  A  little  befcjrt  out* 
Warsbegihf;  I  fpeht  two  Sonimers  in  travfellin^ 
towat^  the?  Sovdb^  With  Piirpofe  to  learn  to  know 
Men  J^  fbftign  -Mahftcfs;  SinW  riiy'  Ket(rt-ir, 
K  k  3  I  hay; 
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I  havfe  been  conftantly  employed  in  a  weighty 
Office,  by  which  I  am  not  difengagcd  from  the 
Care  of  our  Publick  Welfare  in  the  Peace  and 
Profperity  of  thi^  Nktion  ;  but  obliged  to  be  the 
more  foHicitous  and  tender  in  orefcrving  it,  and 
{n-omoting  it.    Wherefore,,  tdcing  Notice  that 
this  County  is  reputed  the  Orchard  of  England, 
and   (in  the  Generality  of  good  Hufbandry)  ex- 
celleth  many  other  Placfes ;    I  offer  it   (as  my 
Duty)  to  give  you  fome  plain  and  unpolifhed  Ac- 
count of  our  Jgriculture  in  Hertfordjinre  \  which 
I  do  the  more  willingly   undertake,    for   that 
I  do  not  yet  know  of  any  other  Addrefs  is  made 
unto  you  from  this  Country.     Here  I  obferve  the 
wifeft  and  beft  of  our  Gentry  to  be  very  careful 
.  in  fetting.  forward  fuch  Kind  of  Hufbandry,  as 
beft  agrees  with  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  where  he 
irfhabiteth.      From  the  greateft  Perlons  to  the 
pooreft  Cottager,  all  Habitations  are  encompafled 
with  Orchards  and  Gardens  ;   and  in  moft  Places 
our  Hedges  are  inriched  with  Rows  of  Fruit- 
Trees,  Pears,- or  Apples,  Gennet-Moyles,  or  Crab- 
Trees.     Of  thefe,  the  Pears  make  a  weak  Drink 
fit  for  our  Hines,    and  is  generally  refufed  by  our 
Gentry,   as  breeding  Wind  in  the  Stomach ;    yrt 
this  Drink  ('till  the  Heat  of  Summer  hath  caught 
it)    is  moft  pleafing  to  the  female  Palate,   ha.- 
ving  a  Relim  of  weak  Wine  mixed  with  Sugar* 
If  mingled  with  fome  harlh  Kind  of  Apples,   it 
makes   ^  happy  Mixture ;    and  our  obfervant 
Houfe-keepers  know  how  to  mix  them  to  the  beft 
Advantage.     Some  Pears  are  apt  to  incline  the 
Drink  to  be  roapy,  and  they  are  known  by  giving 
a  wheyifR  Colour  to  the  Liquor.     I  know  a  good 
Hufband  that  cuts  down  and  deftroys  fuch  Pear- 
Trees  from  his  Ground,    calling  them  the  worft 
,of  Weeds.     For  others  are  fo  nice  as  to  refiife  the 
Drinki  and  Women  love  it  beft,  as  fweeteft*,  *tiH 
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it  be  roapy.    Mod  other  Kinds  of  Perry  are  of 
a  more  waterifli  Colour,  than  Apple- Cyder,  and 
itiore  lufcious.     The  white  Horfe-Pear  yields  i, 
Juice  fomeWhat  near  to  the  Quality  6f  Cyder  5 
and  the  Neighbourhood  Of  Bojbufy  is  faiiious  for 
a  peculiar  Perry,   Which  hdth  many  of  the  ftiif- 
culine  Qualities  bf  Cyden     It  is  quick,    ftfone 
and  heady,  high  coloured^  arid  retaineth  a  gooo^ 
Vigour  two  or  three  Sunimers ;  yea,  ini  great  Vef- 
fels  and  good  Cellars  many  Years,   before  it  dc* 
cHneth.     The  Fruit  is  fo  hard  and  coarfe,    that  a 
Man  cannot  endure  to  bitca  Morfel  of  it,  and  a 
Pig  Will  refraih  it.     This,  Bojhur^  Pear  is  there 
called  the  Bareland  I*ear,    and  as  the  UqUot*  ap- 
proacheth  to  Apple- Cyder  in  Colour,  Strehgth^ 
and  excelleth  in  Durance  ;    fo  the  Bloom  cometh 
forth  of  a  damafk  Rofe  Colour,  like  Apples,  nOt 
like  other  Pears.    Our  Gennet  Moyks  are  common- 
ly found  in  Hedges,   or  in  our  worft  Soil,    molt 
comnlonly  in  Irchenfieldj  or  towards  Wales ;  where 
the  Land  is  fomewhat  dry  atnd  (hallow.     This 
Fruit  is  nice,  and  apt  to  be  difcourag^d  by  BlaftS^ 
and  we  do  ordinarily  expeft  a  failing  of  them  eve- 
ry other  Year,  efpecially  in  dry  Soil ;  and  the  Rea- 
fon  is  apparent  and  neceflary.     But  this  J^'ruit 
makes  the  beft  Cydef,  Jn  my  Judgment,  and  fuch 
as  I  do  prefer  before  the  much  commended  Rcd<i 
ftreak'dw     For  this  Genntt  Moyle,  if  it  be  fafFered 
to  ripen  upon  the  Tree,    not  to  be  mellow,    but 
to  be  yellowifh  and  fragrant,    and  then  to  be 
hoarded  in  Heaps  under  Trees,    a  Fortnight  of 
three  Weeks  before  you  grind  them  5   it  is  (at  a 
Diftance)    the  moft  fragrant  of  all  Cyder-Fruit, 
and  gives  the  Licjuor  a  moft  delicate  Perfume^ 
So  for  Tarts  and  Pyes^    it  is  much  commended. 
The  Crab  is  conimonfly  gfotind  fdr  Verjuice,  and 
fdmetimes  hoarded  'till  near  December^  and  then 
mingled  with  Cyder,  or  Warfliings  of  Cyder,  to  ' 

K  k  4  m^t 
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ipalce  a  mordicant  Cyder,  which  dpth  well  pleafe 
cjur  Day-Labourcrs ;  and  would  furcly  well  agree 
int}i  a  French  Peafant's.  Palate.     And,  for  a  freih 
Wonder,  I  affure  you,  that  wc  have  lately  found 
out,  that  one  of  our  moft  delicate  Kinds  of  Cyder 
is  m^de  of  a^  Kind  of  a  Crab,,  called  a  Sromfbery^ 
Crab,  thus  hoarded;   rt  being  much  like  aSto- 
niuic:h  Wine,  of  a  very  pleafing  Sharpnefs*;   This 
Experiment  is  not  yet  known  to  many  of  our 
Country-men,  it  being  referved  to  few  as  a  novel 
Myftery,     I  have  fometioies  tryy  the  Cyder  of 
Pippins  only,  well  ripened,  not  green  Windfalls^ 
npr  over-ripen'd,  and  fomewhat  hoarded;   and  I 
find  it  to  be  a  very  pkafent  Drink,   and  do  con- 
ceive it  to1>e  the  moft  wholefome,  and  moft  refto- 
r^itive  of  all  Sorts  of  Cyden 
*  I  need  not  tell  you  how  all  our  Villages,  and 
generally  all  our  Highways  (all  our  Vales  being, 
thick  fet  with  Rows  of  Villages   (are  in   the 
Spring-time  fweetned,    and  beautified  with  the. 
bloomed  Trees,  which  continue  their  changeable 
Varieties  of  Ornament,  'till  (in  the  End  of  Au- 
tumn)  they  fill  our  Garners  with  pleafant  Fruit, 
and  our  Cellars  with  rich,  and  winy  Liquors.    Few 
Cottagers,  yea  very  few  of  our  wealthieft  Yeo* 
iiien,   do  tafte  any  other  Drink  in  the  Family, 
except  at  fome  fpecial  F|eftivals,   twice  or  thrice 
in  the  Year,  and  that  for  Variety  rather  than  with 
Choice, 

"Orchards  being  the  Pride  ©f  our  Country^ 
aiid  th^.  Scene  of  my  prefent  Difcourfe,  I  will 
offer  unto  you  two  Obfervations  upon  that  Argu- 
ment, as  properly  diredlive  to  them  that  can 
affedt  the  Pleafure  or  Profit,  which  muft  needs 
be  in  many  Refpjffts,  very  much :  As  for  that 
thfcv  do  not  only  fwceten,  but  alfo  purify  the 
ambient  Air,  (which  1  conceive  to  conduce  very 
ni^chto  th^cqnii^tl^  for 

which 


%hk^  pgr  Co^nt;y  b^th  be^D  alw^  faippi^s  (and 
^r  that  the]^  fi^iice  our  Habitations,  a^dl  W^^lks 
^om  the  StrpJo^  of  Wui^  and  St^ms  im  t^c 
Winter,  and  a|ford  us  Shekec  and  Shade  ivk  ibp 
ti^t  of  Suppler  ^  am}  (if  I  may  acknowledge 
gratcftil  Trifles)  fer  that  thfiy  harbour  ^  <Wir 
ftant  Aviary  of  fweet  Syag^rs^  wh^ci^^  a^e  Imre 
retained;  without  the  Charge  pr  ViokfiCj^  of  the 
Italian  Wires* 

My  firft  Qbfgrvation  is  this  \  I  qonceiye  that  Vi 
other  Countries  wquWi  fubmif  to  the  fame  Par 
tience  and  Induftry,  as  i$  uf^  anfK>ngft.  us,  tbcjr 
might  partake  of  a  great  M^furc^  (at  Ijsaft)  oi 
the  fame  Blefliiigs.  As  we  fee  in  ovir  BordenefjS 
of  Sbropjhire^  Jf^orcefterjhirey  and)  Glmfifterjbir:et 
and  alfo  in  Somerfetjbire,',  and  muph  more,  in  Keitf 
and  EJixy.  &c*  My  Rqafixi  I  take  from  the 
wonderful  Di^erence  of  Soils  where  we  abound 
with  rich  Orchards*  About  Bromy^rdj,  a^  cold 
Air,  and  a  ihallpw.  b^trrea  Soil,  ye.t  Store  of 
Orchards  of  divers  Kinds:  erf  fpjcey  and  fevory* 
Apples.  About' i?^  and  fifT^/^^  anditowand* 
th^Hay,  a.  fh^llow*,  hot,  fandy  or  ftpoy.Ryc? 
Land,  and  exppf^  to  a  ch^pgpable  Aky .  from 
the  Difguft^  of  the  Hack.  Mpuot^m  •>  yetihe^ci^ 
and  all  over  fycbe^fieUi..  ai\4  aift>  abpuf.  LemfifP^ 
both  towards  Kfinioti^  and  towards.  Fayremik^ 
(which  makes  a  third  Pi^renc^:  of  fbdlow  and 
ftarvingLand)  in  all  thefe  baciW.P.foyittceSi  a» 
good  Store  of  undeceiving;  Onchar|[k»  as..iiv  the 
richeft  Vale  in  the  CouAty,  even  .by.  i^^^in^fitoJfiSft 
Only,  as  I  fore- noted,  where^.the*  dryeftuSnaitt> 
Trees  are.  planted  in  a,  ve^yhot,  fi»llo>»,  and 
dry  SqIU  themwe'  muft  he,  cp0i:eojt  with,a!,ftsli 
and  cermia  Bte($ng  every,  f^ond :  Tew.  This, 
l^ing  alifoj  allow^if  that:f96Qe.Soi]tia«idJR)meLAuri 
i$,iWMe,ageeeabfc  foTiibnw  Kiadrjof  Fruife.th^nu 

foK;OthGi;|..,aSilQnG^W)pliii.  ff^c^t^m  ii  mocei 

proper 
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proper  for  Pears  and  Cherries,    than  Hereford^ 
flnre^   and  Hereford/hire  more  proper  for  Applet. 
The  Reafon  of  the  Difference  may,  in  Part,-  ap* 
-p6ar  by  this  following  Illuftration.     Where  the 
•Turf  is  very  fhallow,    the  rough  ftarvy  Ground 
(which  in  this  Country  we  wrongfully  call  Marie) 
liinders  the  tertder  Root  of  the  Apple-Tree  from 
descending  deep  enough  for  due  Nourifliment^ 
and  fit  Shelter.    There  is  (in  the  Ground  which 
W4  efteem   the  moift  barren)   the  Root  of  the 
Pear -Tree,     having  a  more  piercing  Vigour^ 
breaks  his  Way  through  thb  coarfe  Marle^   as  it 
will  alfo  cleave  through  fome  Veins  of  Rocki 
and  Stones ;    and'  under  this  ftarvy  Ground,  it 
finds  a  more  congenial  and  richer  N©uri(hment ; 
ad  appears  by  the  Store  of  Fruit,  fair  and  juicy, 
and  alfo  by  the  Rind  of  the   Tree,     fmooth, 
bright-coloured,  and  free  from  Mofi     This  we 
alfo  note.  That  in  a  deep  Soil,  that  is  mod  kind 
for  Apples,  if  the  Root  of  a  Pear-Tree  defcends 
deep  into  a  foft  clay  Ground,    the  Tree  fpends 
all  his  Strength  in  growing  downwards,  and  be- 
comes left  fpacious,     and  lefs  beautiful  in  the 
Head,  and  lefs  fruitful.     And  where  fome  Pears 
find  great  Difference  of  Soil,  whether  grafted  or 
planted  by  the  Stock,     there  it  differeth  fome^ 
times  in  Bulk,   and  oft-times  in  other  Qu.ilities 
very  much.     Which  feemeth  to  me  to  explain^, 
why  there  are  fuch  different  Kinds  of  Pears  in 
every  Country ;    their  Shape  and  their  Nature, 
and  therefore  alfo  their  Names  being  changed  fo 
often,  and  fo  eafily* 

Alfo  I  have  frequently  noted,  that  the  rrcheft 
Cyder,  and  the  beft  tafted  Apples  for  the  Table, 
do  grow  in  the  Soil  that  is  lefs  deep  and  lefs  com- 
mended for  other  Ufes,  as  in  a  high  Ground,  or 
dry  Land,  And  you  Ihall  find  the  better  tafted 
Friiit  to  be  more  wretched  or  wrinkled,  or  fpot- 
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fed  with  Warts,  Moles,  or  Freckles,  or  of  a? 
more  ruffet  or  yellow  Colour.  The  other  Apple 
that  comes  from  the  richer  and  lower  Ground, 
is  more  pallid,  more  plump,  but  more  waterifli 
and  in(ipid.  I  conclude  this  Obfervaticn  with 
this  Difeftion,  That  fince  no  kind  of  Soil  (hould 
wholly  difcourage  us,  and  yet  much  Regard  muft 
be  had  of  fitting  the  Fruit  to  the  Soil ;  thercft)rc 
we  muft  employ  our  firft  Care  in  the  Plantatibiy 
of  a  Nurfery,  where  our  Experiences  may  daily 
increafe,  and  the  Plants  alfa  be  educated,  prc^ 
pared,  and  fitted  for  the  neighbouring  Soil.  For 
yNhsitXoiumella  feith  of  Vines,  I  may  as  truly  fay 
of  Fruit-Trees;  ^od  ex  longinquo  fetitur^  parunf 
familiarttur  nofiro  jolo  vemt,  propter  quod  dtfficilius 
ccnvalefcH  atienum  extern  regioms,  Oplimum  ejf 
ergo  eodem  agro  quo  vitem  dtfpoftturus  es,  vel  certe 
vicino^  facere  feminarium  %  tdque  multum  refert 
loci  mtura^  (^c.  <k  Arbor,  cap.  i. 

My  fecond  Obfervation  is  intended  to  encou*- 
rage  the  Plantation  of  a  Nurfery  by  dired:- 
iog  the  furc  Way  how  to;  fit  the  Soil  with  the 
greateft  Variety  of  Fruits,  and  alfo  to  cA^taitfe^ 
the  fpeedieft  Reward,  together  with  a  yearly 
Delight  ia  Novekies,  and  a  like  GrowtH  in  Ex- 
periences. ' 

But  becaufe  I  muft  now  embark  into  fome  Pa- 
radoxes, which  will  not  eafily  obtain  Belief,  and^ 
leaft  of  all  amongft  our  own  Countrymen  here  in- 
Herefordjhire^  for  fome  Reafons  which  hereafter 
will  occur,  I  will  make  my  Entrance  with  a  plain* . 
and  true  Story. 

Some  Years  ago  I  read  a  fmall  Treatife  of  Or- 
chards and  Gardens  written  by  William  Lawfin^ 
a  North  Countrvman,  printed   1626.     In  it  V 
found  many  Aflertions  which  feemed  to  me  fo^ 
ft-range,  fo  contrary  to  our  general  Opinion,  fo 

;    :         difcordanr 
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difordant  from  oib-  daily  Praftice,  aAd  i6  ta(M^ 
dible,  that  I  could  not  forbear  my  Smiles.  I 
relaied  the  Plartieulars  to  all  our  beft  Arciftsi 
Every  Man  confirm'd  me,  that  the  Treattfe  was 
wholly  ridiculous,  and  in  no  Refpe£t  worth/ 1^ 
he  examinM  and  weigh'd  ;  yet  i  thougbc  I  feotld 
fiaaoy  Sign&  of  Honefty  and  Intiqprity  irf  tfa^ 
JMbtt^  a  found,  clear,  natural  Wit,  and  aliTh«ngs 
•ttefted  and  affirmed'  upon  his  own  Experiences. 
Thia  raifed  my  Wonder  the  more.  Amongft 
many  Particulars,  fome  were  as  follow : 

!•  That  the  beft  Way  to  plant  an  Orchard 
were  to  turn  the  Ground  with  a  Spade  in  February^ 
aad  to  fet,  from  FArucsry  *till  May^  every  Month 
ibme  Kernels  of  the  beft  and  foundeft  Apples-  w^ 
Fearst  He,  Finger  deep,  at  a  Foot  Diftance :  And 
bjf^  Ffimoving  the  reft  ('as  Time  and  Occafion  ihould 
advife)  to  leave  the  likelieft  Plant  to  refide  in  die 
natural  Place  unremov'd.     Ch.  7.  ^pag.  17. 

^  That  the  Kernels  of  every  Apple  would 
bring,  forth  Apples  of  the  like  Kind.  Chap.  7, 
^^^.  18. 

3.  That  by  the  Leaves  of  each  fpiring  Plant  you 
mig^t  diftinguifli  each  Kind  of  Fruit,  whether  de- 
licate or  harfh,  i£c.     Ch.  7.  fag,  i8. 

4.  That  Apple-Trees,  permitted  to  grow  with- 
out grafting  or  removing,  will  endure  a  thou- 
fknd  Years. 

5.  That  Apples  either  grafted,  or  any  Time 
riemoved,  could  never  be  found,  durable,  or 
otherwife  perfeft. 

1.  The  firft  of  thefe  Aflcrtions  was  rcgedted  af^ 
4£laf]ory^  and  retarding  our  Hopes  and  Reward- 
for  half  an  Age. 

2.  The  fecond  was  contradided  by^  daily  Ex- 
perieocet  which  voucheth,  that  many  Apple* 

Kernels 
S 
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Kernck  will  degenerate  to  Crabs,  at  leaft  if  taken 
from  Appks  planted  on  a  Crab  Stock  ;  and  that 
Crab-Kernels  are  better  for  a  Plantaticm,  than 
^ny  Apple-Kernels. 

3/  The  third  Note  was  wholly  unknown  and  an- 
©bftrvM  in  our  Country. 

4,  The  fourth,  like  an  unreafbnable  Fancy. 

5.  The  fifth,  as  refuted  in  all  our  Orchards 
erery  where, 

Notwithftanding  thefc  Oppofitions,  I  ftUl  re* 
twined  mf  good  Opinion  of  the  Man's  Honefty 
and  Experience.  Therefore  I  rcfolved  to  make 
CXaft  Trial  with  Patience,  I  digged  Holes  of 
three  Foot  Breadth  in  a  Parcel  of  ordinary  Clay- 
Ground.  [Note,  That  the  whole  Piece  of  Clay- 
Ground  waa  turned  fomewhat  deep  with  the 
Sp^de  before,  that  the  Settlings  might  gather 
}^OQC  as  well  in  that  vulgar  Ground,  as  alfo  in 
tbe,%ier  Mould.]  |  acquired  Slips  of  feveral 
Trees  that  grew  without  Grafting,  and  bore  fe^ 
veral  Fruits  of  their  natural  Kind:  Thefc  I 
placed  each  Kind  round  about  the  Verges  of  the 
leve^ral  Holes.  By  diligent  Enquiry  the  firft 
S{34fii^  I  found  fourteen  federal  Sorts  of  thefe 
mtwnU  Apples,  the  Fruit  much  differing  in  Tafte, 
5hi«ipQv^n^  Colour ;  fome  only  green  and  fowerifh, 
fiwne  rcsd-ftreaked,  fome  party-cokwr^d,  and  very 
pl^i^t,  fome  TaWe-Fruit  in  Summer,  fome 
Winter  Fruic^  fcwie  Cyder  Fruit.  0(  all  thefc 
th^  Kifitijh^  CoSikn^  Mitas  by  oddis  the  wof  A ;  no| 
loapy  bmcc  than  the  -^/ar*  Ctmtd.  Having 
pl^e^cbe&  Slips  in  the  SiM-der  of  theHbleat 
a  FoQi^  £8ftance^  I  filled  up  the  Bofe  with  af  fine 
Kkwl  ijf  Garden  Mouldy  carriedt  tWtiier  mBar- 
r^w§^  Thi&iraifed  noi  in^  Tumps,  for  Bforefaw 
riif:  Ijacoavenicocei  that  it  would  be  a^  Harbour 
f<5>r  4^t3  and  Pifoiires,     \  kept  it  ^Ifp  ^tan  equal 
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licvd,  that  the  Rain  might  not  lodgd  th^e,  and 
corrupt  the  young  Roots.  In  the  midfl;  of  this 
fine  Mould,  in  the  moft  temperate  Weather,  I 
did  Monthly,  from  Autumn  to  the  next  Spring, 
iet  Kernels  of  the  fineft  Sort  of  Apples,  with 
delineating  in  a  Sciograph  the  feveral  Kinds  in 
itvt^l  Places.  I  now  find  that  the  Kernels  of 
Apples  gifted  on  Crab-Stocks,  prove  not  all 
Crabs,  nor  (as  I  guefs)  altogether  of  the  Kind  of 
that  Apple  whence  the  Kernel  was  taken. 
.  zdly^i  That,  as  the  Mould  is  finer  where  they 
firft  grow,  fo  the  truit  feemeth  more  civil ;  and 
in  coarfe  Ground  they  degenerate  towards  the 
Crab.  Our  Neighbours,  for  aNurfury,  fow  the 
Drofs  or  Muft  (as  we  call  it)  of  Apples  ground 
in  a  Cyder  Mill-  But  I  have  noted,  the  faireft 
Kernels  to  bebruifed  in  the  Mill,  the  Remainder 
being  fmall,  and  fown  in  coarfe  Land,  become  a 
Kind  of  Crabs :  And  that  the  Kernds  ofilatund 
Apples  do  very  much  piK)pend  to  the  KtlKd  of 
which  they  are  defcended. 

This  was  neglefted-,  and  therefore  unknown 
to  our  Neighbours,  who  had  no  need  of  this 
Curiofity,  as  being  fo  addifted  to  grafting, 
that  they  take  not  Notice  of  any  natural 
Apple,  except  the  Gennet  Moyle^  the  Kydod- 
4in^  the  Sweetings  and  the  French  Cornel-^ 
which  are  found  in  all  Places.  'Tis  fure  that 
Kernels  of  the  fame  Apples ;  in  a  far  differing 
Soil,  do  produce  a  different  Apple-,  but  (as  I 
faid)  ftill  with  fome  Inclination  to  the  Original, 
if  it  be  the  Kernel  of  an  ungrafted  Apple.  And 
this  may  advertife  the  beft  Seafon  of  defigning 
Variety  -,  namely,  in  Application  of  choice  Com- 
poft  to  the  very  Kernel,  Gabr.  Plat  prefcriberfi 
Exp.  14.  fag.  210.  of  the  Additions  to  the  ex- 
cellent Legacy.    AH  other  Stories,  of  pouring 

Liquors 
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liiquors,  into  the  Bark,  or  Bulk  of  the  Tree, 
are  effete  apd  idle  Fancies,  for  nine  I>ays 
Wpnden 

3^^/y,  I  find,  the  Truth,  and  that  much  more 
might  be  added  to  Law/on* s  Rules,  iOf  diftjnguifli*- 
ing  the  Hppefulnefs  of  the  Fruit  by  the  firft 
Leaves;  of  the  yearling  Plant;:  For  a  fhortand 
dark  green  Leaf  prognofticatpth  a  crabbed  Fruit: 
With  a  larger  Leaf,  and  thick,  but  alfo  dark 
jgreen,  I  have  found  a  good  Winter  Apple,  bgt 
the  Stock  hardy,  to  endure  a  ftiff  Clay-Ground : 
A  fady  willpwiih  bro^ad  Leaf  no.tcth  a  flat  infipid 
Apple,  as  the  Ksntift)  Codlings  which  holds  out 
jyell  againft  Blafts.  A  paler  Green,  as  the  Pop* 
pinjay^  or  Barbary  Leaf^  efpecially  if  the  Leaf 
^e  limber  alfo,  noteth  a  delicate  Fruit ;  and 
the  broader  the  Leaf^  the  fairer  that  Fruit ;  A 
wrinkled  Leaf,  njcither  very  dark,  nor  very 
light,  proves  rQd-fl:reak*d,  Crab  Stocks  have  red^ 
/dilh  Tops.  More  Particulars  will  occur  by  ordi- 
nary Obfervation.   , 

4(bly^  For  the  Incredible  Durance  of  Apple* 
Trees,  to  a  thoiifand  Years,  I  have  up6n  much 
]£xperience,  iand  many  Reafons,  much  abated  the 
Prefumption  of  my  Cenfqre.  'Tis  certainly  true 
(as  Gabriel  Plat  in  the  aforefaid  Place  noteth) 
that  if  a  Man  aim  at  his  prefent  Profit,  then 
grafting  is  hU  Way  j  but  if  he  aim  at  the  Profit 
of  his  Pofbrity,  then  it  is  beft  not  to  graft  at  all. 
This  I  add,  that  moft  ungrafted  Apples  are  apt, 
by  the  Over- weight  of  their  Fruit,  to  le^n  towards 
the  Ground  5  and  I  have  feen  many  of  them 
quelled  quite  tp  the  Ground ;  where  they  do  re- 
new their  Strength,  and  get  up  again  into  many 
Trunks,  in'  a  continued  Order,  anfwerable  to 
fht  old  Fable  of  the  Giant  -^»/^j.  Eivery  af- 
piring  Trunk  of  fomc  of  thefe  natural  Apples, 
IS  mi^ch  more  laf^ipg  than  jiny, grafted  Fruit- 
"  Tree: 
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Tit^ :  Ahd  tnahy  V#y  z^td  P(iOpie  h&vft  iffifrM 
itfi^  that  they  6av^  dflc^tned  ito  JDtfierMtg  bidii± 
of  their  Growth  or  Decay,  in  their  whtilie  Ajge 
nom  tKeir  Childhi^.  !  ^lU  tdl  f6a  upon  mj 
CMt  thfe  Wohdlirt  bf  oiife  Trc6  ©f  thfc  itiad, 
lidi(rgt^Wiligih  ^cUPitchard:  The  I^Vuit  Ssdc^ 
^ry  fap^,  nor  pferiaht ;  the  Leitf  dak'k  Giten^ 
idid  ftin:  My  kmwB  Frieikl  {for  Tiiil)  made  of 
^fc  Tlte  five  of  dUi*  Ut^  Hogfliiiads^  confifBhg 
^  fixty-four  Statute  GsUlons  of  Cydfei-,  without 
ihe  Mixture  6f  aHy  Water.  It  ordinarily  jrield- 
«th  four  Hdgihe^ds,  ahd  feldbtn  or  (as  they  adfure 
ttt€  that  dwell  there)  never  faileth  of  three ;  yet 
ftW  of  our  Country tndn  have  heard  bf  itj  or 
take  Notice  of  it.  This  Tree  Hath  Had  ve^ 
itilny  UprifingSj  fo  that  t  coriceiv*  it  hath  bedft 
mifi^  hundreds  <i(  Tears  making  tliis  Prbgrds. 
My  dear  AlHarici,  Mh  thoms  ^'aylof-^  wasOWher 
df  it  many  Years,  arid  ^welt  always  ih  thai  ]Pa* 
rito.  he  is  how  fJaft  dghty  Ye^s  old,  df  firm 
Strength  and  frelh  Memory ;  yet  he  affirmeth, 
that  he  never  could  difcern  any  Change  in  the 
Trde:  And  his  Wife,  for  many  Years,  try*d  to 
|)lai1t  the  Branches,  but  was  utterly  dtfcourag'd 
by  their  flow  Motion.  I  havd  for  three  Years 
ttf^A  fome  Branches,  which  fe6m  only  to  ktep  a 
feint  Life,  with  very  lit!tlc  Progrefs.  The  Ground 
OA  which  this  great  Trie  grows,  is  Pafture,  and 
f^ems  not  in  the  Age  of  Man  to  have  been  brokeii 
up,  6r  relieved  with  Compoft,  or  frcfh  Mould  j 
which  may  fhew,  that  k  is  a  veiy  hardy  Plant, 
So  much  upon  the  Advfenture  of  my  own  Credit, 
which  may  be' exanHn'd  by  a  thotifend  Wrtrieiflb, 
to  confirtn  the  Crtdit,  or  rathei?  Guets  arid  Pro^ 
^fal,  bf  Mr.  Lattfofr, 

Stbly^  For  Duration  bf  thft  Frtiit-Tree,  ihiicR 
Gare  muft  be  had  in  the  Rembvirf,  Which  ihould 
\^  fOon  after  the  JLeaf  is  Men,  whch  the  Atr* 

,     tumna 


tUmnal  Rains,  have  fofcened  the  Earth  ^t  the 
lloots,  that  the  Roots  be  not  hriiifed  or  Wounded 
in  the  Removal ;  and  then  the  Tree  fliould  keep 
the  fanie  Pofition  towards  the  Heavens;  the 
Hoots  laid  alfo  in  the  fame  Pofture,  the  fmaller 
Fibres^  or  bearded  Roots,  rather  cut  at  the  Ends 
than  crumpled  ujp  \  and  the  Earth  in  which  the 
Stock  is  laid,  ibmewhat  of  the  fame  Kind^  but 
bettered  and  mellowed  ^  not  with  undigefted. 
Muck,  but  with  fiile  Mouldy  and  Shovel  ings  tf 
the  Fold.  If  the  Roots  are  cut  or  bruifcd,  to 
the  fame  Proporcion  the  Branches  itiufl:  be  lop- 
ped. In  a  gij^afted  Plant  every  Bough  Ihould  be 
lopped,  at  the  very  Tops,  in  Apples  and  Pears ; 
not  in  Cherries  and  Plums.  In  a  tiatural  Plane 
the  Boughs  fkoidd  not  at  all  be  lopped,  but  fome 
taken  off  clofe  to  the  Tr^ink,  that  the  Root  at 
£rft  Repdantatkm  ht  not  engaged  t6  rhaintaid  too 
Inany  Suckers :  And  thi^  muft  be  done  with  fuch 
Difcretion,  that  the  Top  Branches  be  not  tod 
clofe  together  \  for  the  natural  Plant  is  apt  to 
grow  fpiry^  and  thereby  fails  of  FruitfUlnefa^ 
Therefore  let  the  referved  Branches  be  divided  at 
a  convenient  Koundnefs.  The  Branchies  that 
are  ciit  off,  may  be  fet,  and  will  grow,  biit 
flowly.  If  the  Top  prove  fpiry,  or  the  Fruit 
unkindi  then  the  due  Remedy  muft  be  in  graft- 
ing. 

Neither  is  grafting  to  be  ufed  only  as  a  Re- 
medy ;  for  it  doth  moft  certainly  improve  the 
Kind  of  the  Fruit ;  infomuch,  that  a  Graft  of 
the  fame  FriTtt  doth  melibrate  the  Fruity  as  is 
lately  much  ebferved  by  our  Weljh  Neighbours^ 
iv;ho  do  graft  the  Gennet-Moyle  upon  the  fame 
Stock*  and  th«i»eby  €ft>a]A  a  larger  Apple,  mor«t 
juicy,  and  better  for  ali  Ufes :  And  fonac  tripli^ 
cate  their  Graftings  (for  a  Curiofity)  upon  the 
Jame  Account, 

LI  And 
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And  it  is  noted  anniongfl:  us,  that  a  Pearmam^ 
tv  any  other  pleafant  Fruit,  either  for  Gyder,  or 
for.thc  Table,  is  much  Tweeter,  if  grafted  upon 
the  Stock  W*  a  Gennet^Moykj  or  Kydvddin^ 
than  if  graftcid  on  a  Crab-Stock ;  though  much 
Jefi-lafting  upon  the  Stock  of  the  Gennet-Moyle  : 
.TiiQ  Gennet'Moyle  being  ajfo  lefs  laftihg,  efpe- 
idally.amongft  us^  where  theyaregenerally  plant- 
ed of  large  Settlings,  which  muft  needs  wound 
them  in  their  very  Beginnings,  and  therefore  hin- 
•der.  their  Duration. 

Alio  Grafting  doth  much  precipitate,  or.  at 
toaft  JBxpedite  the  Reward,  efpecially  if  the  Graft 
.be  taken  from  a  Branch  that  hath  fome  Years 
conftantly  borne  found  Fruit  plentifully.  .  Truft 
4iot  to  one  Year's  Trial.  Poteft  enim  vel  anni  frth 
'Veniu^  vel  altis  de  caufis^  etiam  naturalUer  infacun^ 
^nfemelexuherare :  Sed  ubi  plurimis  velut  emeritifs 
wn-eum  ftipendiis  fides furculo  confiitity  nihil duhitan- 
dum  efl  defiecundUale :  nee  tamen  ultra  quadrienni" 
4im  talis  extenditur  inquifitioj  faith  Columella  in  a 
like  Cafe;  lib.  3.  r.  6. 

1.  Thus  we  fee  how  to  haften  the  Reward, 
both  by  Grafting,  .  ajid  in  the  Choice  of  the 
Graft. 

2.  And  how  to  fweeten  the  Fruit  and  better  it, 
Jboth  by  the  Choice  of  a  pleafing  Stock,  and  alfo 
of  a  kind  Graft. 

X  3.  And  how  to  multiply  Variety  in  the  Diver- 
Jfity  of  Compoft,  efpecially  at  the  firft  Plantation 
of  the  Kernel ;  and  I  add,  .  with  frequent  Ap- 
plication of  pleafant  Infufions  and  Liquids,  as 
in  which  Anife-Seed$,  Fennel,  Rofemary,  or 
other  agreeable  Aromatick^  havje  been  fteeped  : 

Yet 
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Vet  beware  of  giving  too  much  Juice  to  a  young 
Plant ;  for  that  may  drown  it,  or  make  it  lefs 
.guftf\il:  And  t  never  faw  an  Orchard  prove  ^ 
where  the  Ground  was  wetted  with  a  Water- 
GaJl,  or  where  the  Mbifture  did  for  fome  Time 
lye  there,  and  could  not  be  drained  away.  Yet 
near  a  running  Sink  of  foiled  Water,  Ihave 
feen  the  approaching  Trees  never  fail  of  their 
Fruit. 

4.  And  hence  we  fee  ho^  to  plant  an  Orchard 
that  may  probably  remain  to  the  World*s  End* 
And  in  this  Point  I  have  infinuated  fome  Part 
of  my  Paradoxes,  by  the  Way  of  k  Story,  and 
in  Pretence  of  defending  another  againft  the 
Opinion  and  common  Praftice  of  liiine.  own 
Countrymen*  Mr.  Lawfon's  Book  I  have  not 
now  at  Hand,  neither  can  I  record  his  Judgment 
verbally,  but  I  think  I  have  ftuck  clofe  to  his 
Senfe. 

He  addeth,  that  the  Fruit  of  the  natural  Plant 
.doth  grow  bettier  and  plealanter  by  Time  %  as 
better  at  thirty  Year*s  Growth  than  at  twenty 
1rear*s  Growth.   This  I  know  nqt.  See  Chap,  yiu 

Alfo  jie  requireth  riiuch  more  Diftance  of  the 
Trees  than  we  obferve,    as  fixty  Foot  at  leafl:* 
Our  common  Orchards  are  at  twenty  Foot  t)i- 
'ftahce ;  our  beft  .Orchards  at  thirty  at  leaft,  by 
alternative  Rows  per  ^incun(;^m    ***#*» 
(as  in  the  Margin.)  In  large  Crofts  .     ♦  *  ♦  *  * 
of  Arable,    referved  for  conftant    *♦♦♦»♦ 
Tillage,  which  is  a  neceffiiry  Help      ****** 
to  Fruit-Trees/our  beft  Hufbands  *  *  ***** 
graft  high,  and  prefer jL^w/&;a's  ut*  V.  *  *  *  *  ^ 
moft  Diftance,  \  even  ':fixty  Tards^,    ****** 
that  the  Teams'  may  not  aniidy  "the.  Trees  ;  .and 
'        '    L1  2       ■  "    then 
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then  the  Trees  bear  a  full  Load  of  Eruit,  ahd 
fprcad  to  the  natural  Perfeftion,  This  I  add, 
that* if  you  would  have  the  Trees  grow  tall,  and 
fhadow  more  in  Summer,  and  keep  off  Winds 
better  in  Winter,  and  the  Fruit  the  fwecter^  then 
^ou  fliould  plant  the  clofer  together,  nerer  nearer 
thiaa  twenty  Foot. 

To  conclude  my  Paradoxes :  He  that  is  pro- 
vided of  a  Nurfery,  need  not  be  very  nicely 
prbvidcnt  for  the  Longevity  of  his  Trees,  A 
Fm3:ll  Parcel  of  Ground  will  famifh  Store  for  alt 
!hist3rounds,  and  for  all  his  Neighbourhood,  to 
play  away  upon  Graftings  and  novel  Experiments. 
And  to  encourage  this  Nurfery,  I  now  fum  up 
atl  with  my  laft  Paradox,  That  for  thcfe  four 
laft  Yeats,  whereof  two  were  very  dry  Summers, 
T  Jaid  the  fruitfutl  Sprays  of  natural-  Apple-Plants 
in  tlie  Ground,  fome  very  firiall,  not  two  Foot 
above  Ground,  aJl  thereabout ;  and  from  the 
firft  Summer  to  this  prefent  Spring,  they  never 
failed  to  bear  as  thick  as  Traces  of  Onions.  But 
it  is  better  for  the  Plant,  if  you  putl  off  the 
young  Apples  foon  after  they  are  knitted,  the 
firft  Year  at  leaft.  Some  I  laid  ajfo  of  four  Yards 
Length  under  the  Ground,  the  Sprays  lying  flope 
above  Ground  :  Thefe  grow  and  bear  incredibly. 
Others  I  flope,  and  pare  away  the  bordering 
Turf,  that  the  reflefted  Sun  may  give  me  the 
early  Benefit  of  a.  Dwarf  Orchard  j  and  thefts 
againft  Midfummer^  are  as  big  as  a  Lady's  Fift. 
I  prefent  them  to  ftore  of  Witnefles^  If  I  dwelt 
pear  Cbeapfidey  I  Ihould  make  my  new  planted 
Nurfery  as  rich  as  an  Orchard.  ATI  natural  Ap- 
fics  arc  not  of  tliis  Precocity :  The  more  durable, 
fL^  I  faid  before,  are  much  more  fullen.  Some 
Wquirc  a  Knox  for  the  Root,  others  not :    All 

three 
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three  the  Better  for  it.  To  fome  a  fmall  Slice  of 
the  Bark  is  as  good.  Before  J>ecimher^  whilft  the 
Spray  grows  on  the  Tree,  by  the  Bluntnefs  of 
the  Bud  you  may  difcover  what  Branch  will  bear 
Fruit  the  next  Summer  immediately  following,  if 
you  cut  off  the  Branch,  and  fet  it  before  the 
Buds  be  fprouted  too  far  forward,  (as  you  may 
in  February^  or  the  Beginning  of  March.)  This, 
with  iome,  will  pafs  as  a  Prophfcy,  A  fore 
Blaft,  or  May  Frofts  may  deceive  you.  Of  thcfe 
natural  Apples  there  are  not  pad  fix  or  {w^vi 
Kinds  diftinguifhed  by  proper  Names  amongfl: 
us.  I  conceive  they  can  never  be  diftinguiflied, 
for  that  every  Individual  always  afiiimes  a  pecur* 
liar  Nature  from  the  infinite  Variefy  of  Compofl-. 
In  this  Nurfery,  'tis  the  fame  Pains,  and  no 
Charge,  to  try  the  Seeds  of  Ftrn^  Pms,  Cyprefs^ 
Pitchy  i£c.  which  prove  better  for  Replantation 
than  in  Hot-beds. 

Of  the  Art  of  Grafting,  either  with  the  Gions, 
Bud,  or  Leaf,  I  fliall  fay  nothing,  beiEUufe  every 
Village  amongft  us  y ieldeth  Store  of  Artifts  \  aiid 
many  Hooka  &ew  the  Rules ;  bi^t  in  thefe  Things 
an  Artifl:  can  teach  more  in  a  Day,  than  a  Book 
in  a  Month. 

One  Reafon  ^hy  Fruit  doth  fo  abound  in  this 
Country^  is,  for  that  no  Man  hath  of  late  Years 
bqilt  him  a  Houfe,  but  with  fpecial  Regard  to 
the  Proximity  of  fom^B  Ground  fit  for  an  Orchard, 
which  ihould  be  of  ibme  Depth,  as  is  commonly 
towards  the  Foot  of  a  defcending  Groi^ndi  and 
frequendy  with  a  Proclivity  towards  the  Souths 
and  the  LaiKl  not  too  friable  or  hollow,  but 
fonfiewbat  tough,  binding,  and  tenacious,  left  the 
Winds  root  up  the  Stocks.  And  many  Timfs 
Servants,  when  they  betake  to  Marriagp,  feek 
out  an  Acre  or  two  of  Ground,  which  they  find 
L  1  3  fit 
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fit  for  Orchards  -,  for  this  they  give  a  Fine,  or 
double  Value  for  Years  or  Lives ;  and  thereon 
they  build  a  Cottnge,  and  plant  an  Orchard ; 
which  is  all  the  Wealth  they  have  for  themfelves, 
and  their  Pofterity. 

For  Gardens,  we  have  little  Encouragement  to 
dcfigh  more  than  is  for  the  neceflary  Ufe  of  our 
own  Families,  except  our  River  PFye  may  be 
made  navigable  for  Tranfportatiori.  And  by 
DcfeiSt  of  Tranfportation,  our  Store  of  Cyder  is 
becc^ne  a  Snare  to  many,  who  turn  God's  BleA 
lings  into  Wantonnefs  and  Drunkennefs :  The 
Credit  of  Cyder  being  of  few  late  Years  much 
advanced  in  the  Eftimation  of  our  beft  Gentry, 
who  have  fought  out  the  right  Method  of  ripen- 
jng  and  hoarding  the  choiccft  Fruits,  and  of  find- 
ing the  right  Seafon  of  drawing  it,  and  fome  alfo 
or  bottling  it.  But  I  am  confident  that  much 
more  may  be  added  to  the  Perfeftion  of  it,  when 
they  fliall  alfo  apply  to  it  the  due  Subtilties  of 
the  nfiyfteribus  Art  of  Fermentation. 

I  found  it  much  amended,  by  putting  pure 
Cyder  upon  the  frelh  Lees  of  a  But  of  Sack  new- 
ly drawn. 

In  Vines  our  Gentry  have  lately  contended  in 
a  profitable  Ambition  to  excel  each  other :  So 
that  the  white  Mufcadine  is  vulgar,  tht  purple  and 
black  Grape  frequent,  the  Parjly  Grape  and  Fron^ 
tiniac  in  many  Hands. 

Wallnuts  belong  to  our  Highway  Sides,  and 
are  fitteft  for  dry  and  ftony  Grounds.  I  find 
them  for  the  dryeft  Ground  of  the  Nurfery 
a  never-failing  Companion.  In  Cokunella  we 
may  find  many  excellent  Rules  how  to  afcertain 
and  haften  their  Growth,    and  to  mend   their 

The 
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The  large  Chefnut  being  fuch  a  mafcinlinc 
Food  for  lufty  Rufticks,  and  fo  much  ufed  at  the 
beft  Tables  in  France^  and  fo  favoury  in  the  Con- 
diment of  our  ftrongeft  Cyder  with  Salt,  I  much 
blame  bur  Countrymen,  that  we  have  no  more 
Ufe  of  a  Food  that  would  foon  become  cheap, 
common,  and  lading. 

All  thefe  Nuts  and  Filberts  do  accelerate 
Growth,  as  I  have  proved,  by  the  Rules  of 
Columella:  In  aqua  mulfa^  nee  ninius  dulci  mace-^ 
ratOj  ita  jueundioris  faporis  fruStum  cum  adoleve- 
rU^  prebehit^  £5?  interim  melius  (^  celerius  fronde-- 
hity  lib.  g.  cap.  lo.  And  again,  de  arb.  22.  I 
cannot  tell  whether  it  (hould  not  be  read,  nee  ni^ 
mis  dulci  \  but  I  try'd  it  in  Milk,  and  alfo  in  dale 
Urine  fteep'd  in  Sheeps  Dung,  with  good  Suc- 
cefs.  He  adds,  for  an  Improvement,  Et  in  me- 
dulla feruU  fine  putamine  nucem  Grcecam  vel  aveU 
lanam  abfi:ondito^  6f  iia  adobruito.  A  worthy  Per-: 
fon  try*d  the  Kernels  of  Cherry-ftones  and  Plumb- 
ftones,  having  firft  broken  and  caft  away  the 
Shells,  and  fetting  them  in  Summer  Time,  as 
foon  as  they  were  ripe ;  and  he  affureth,  that  they 
got  a  Year's  Advantage  in  Celerity. 

I  do  much  wonder  that  fuch  a  Angular  honefl: 
Man  as  Gabriel  Plat  (hould  write,  that  it  is 
found  by  Experience,  that  a  Chefnut  in  ten  or 
twelve  Years  will  grow  into  a  fair  Tree,  able  to 
be  the  Matter  Poll  of  a  fair  Building.  And  the 
like  of  the  Wallnut,  E^p.  13.  pag.  269.  Addit.  to 
the  Legacy. 

I  am  at  the  like  Wonder  at  honeft  Capt.  Blitbe^& 
Precedent  of  fmall  quickfet  Oaks,  that  at  eleven 
Years  Growth  made  Spars  and  fmall  Building-? 
Timber,  Chap.  25.  pag.isi.  Edit.  1652. 

L  1  4.  Our 
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Our  Elm  is  of  fpcedieft  Growth,  all  Timbeir, 
airways  Ihredded  to  be  the  tallcft  of  JEngli/b  Trees ; 
and  found  in  Rows  in  our  Highways,  ai|d  at 
pvcry  Cottager's  Door,  except  they  be  coin|)cll\i 
to  give  Place  to  Fruit-Trecs. 

In  many  Journies  *  through  Sbropjbirij  I  have 
fcarce  feen  two  Elms  of  the  right  Kind.  The 
Cr^ft  of  the  Earth  thtre  is  too  fbillow.  But  the 
Root  of  the  Oaks  cleaves  through  the  harder 
Etrdi,  and  furely  finds  a  Marlcy  Subftancc  for 
his  plentiful  Suftenance  to  the  full  Depth  of  Im 
3tature, 

^Qd  ^uanS^th  vertiee  ad  auras 
Mth^^W^  tantum  ra^ice  ad  Tartara  tendiL, 

Georg,  2.  f  lox. 

All  our  Hills  have  fometimes  borne  Oiks,  or 
few  fail'd,  and  I  conceive  moft  are  very  apt  for  it* 
But  of  late  the  Iron-Mills  have  devoured  our 
Glory,  and  deflowered  our  Groves. 

We  are  generally  noted  to  excel  in  all  Kinds 
pf  Hufbandry  ;  our  Ploughs  are  light  •,  but  we 
liften  after  further  Dire^ions  which  come  to  us 
through  your  Hands.  The  Rye  of  Clebanger 
and  of  fome  Parts  of  Irckinfield  is  as  good  as  the 
Muncorn  or  Mifcellane  of  many  other  Countries  ; 
and  our  Wheat  is  upon  the  Ground  fer  richer  thar^ 
I  fkw  any  in  the  fair  Vale  of  Efome  in  fFbrcefter- 
jtire  znd  FFarwickJhire ;  as  in  my  Travels,  I  fome* 
times  examined  it  in  the  Company  of  other  more 
ikilful  Hufbandmen. 

For  Paftures  we  add  Improvements  daily  j 
and  as  a  Stranger  pafTeth  by  our  Habitations,  by 
our  Fencesj  Orchards,  Pafhires,  Arable,  he  may 
diftipguifh  a  well-ordered  Houfekeeper  and  a 

'  Free- 


Frediolder,  from  an  ovcr-rack*d  Tenant  and  aa 
Unchrift- 

This  is  the  Coqntry  where  Rowland  Vaugham. 
beg^  his^  Water^WotJu  ;  and  I  can  name  you  a, 
great. Number  of  admirable  Conuiyers  for  the 
publickGood,  ^       .       »^^ 

'  The  Lord  Scudawre  may  well  begin  to  us  |^ 
^  rare  Elxample  for  the  well-ordering  of  all  hk 
Family,  a  great  Preferver  of  Woods  againU  the 
Pay  of  E^glafid^s  Need,  mainuining  laudable 
Hofpicaljty  regi^larly  bounded  with  due  Sobriety^ 
and  always  keeping  able  Servants  to  promote 
(he  beft  Expediences  of  all  Kinds  of  Agriculture^ 
And  Sir  H,  L.  ha^h  heartily  profecuted  the  lame 
£ncourag!?ments.  Our  learned  Mr.  B.  H.  drives 
On  the  fame  Defign,  as  faj  as  the  Glances  of  a 
moft  fed^k)us  Employment  will  permit.  Mr.  R^ 
of  £«  is  excellently  apt,  and  conftantly  diligent 
in  the  Purfuit  as  well  of  Delicacies,  as.Necef- 
faries.  Mr^  S.  of  W.  hath  in  few  Years  caifed  an 
under  Tenement,  from  8  L  yearly,  and  fo  Vented» 
to  be  well  worth  60  L  yearly,  ^nd  fo  rented^  or 
tiiereabouts.  He  never  fails  in  any  Point  of  good 
Hufbandry.  Mr.  F.  of  B.  hath  raiied  his  poor 
Failures  from  the  Value  of  2  s.  6  d.  to  be  better 
wonh  than  aoi.  yearly.  C.  M.  hath  metamor- 
phofed  his  Wildernefe  to  be  like  the  Orchards  of 
Jlcmous^  herein  alfo  a  hearty  Patriot.  I  muft 
ceafe  to  name  Men,  fince  in  every  Village  there 
is  fome  excellent  Republican. 

With  one  fad  Note  I  muft  now  conclude  this 
Difcourfe.  I  wifti  this  fore  Proverb,  Bona  Jhra 
Mala  Gem^  may  not  bekmg  to  us.  The  Moft 
High  hath  filled  us  with  his  Bleffings ;  but  we 
fail  fo  much  in  returning  due  Th^ks,  that  we 
fnany  Times  turn  his  Bleffings  into  heavy  Curfes, 
and  make  his  liberal  Gifts  the  prevailing  Caufe 

of 
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of  our  hafty  Ruin.  And  whereas  the  rami  Life 
fhould,  in  all  Reafon,  be  the  mod  humble,  apd 
tame,  and  innocent ;  yet  daily  Experience  Ihcw- 
eth,  that  where  any  Trade  of  Manufachire  » 
driven  on,  there  the  Word  of  God  bears  a  Price: 
Where  Trade  thrives  not,  there  the  Word  of 
God  is,  at  the  belt,  but  a  pleafant  Song :  If  fome- 
times  tbey  hear  it,  yet  feldom  they  obey  it.  Artd 
all  Doors  and  Highways  are  oppreffed  with  idle 
and  fturdy  Vagabonds :  And  it  is  more  eafy  for 
an  honeft  Jufticiary  to  do  the  Work  of  Hercules^ 
in  cleanfing  the  Augean  Stable,  than  to  remedy 
fuch  a  cuftomary  and  prevailing  Evil.  Our  frefh 
Expcftation  is$  that  fome  worthy  Patriot  will 
break  through  the  Difficulties  of  an  obftruftive 
People,  and  force  open  a  Way  for  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Let  our  Prayers  and  Importunities 
prefs  on  all  true-hearted  Patriots  thus  to  advance 
the  Publick.  For  this  Adventure  is,  without  Dif- 
pute,  fureof  a  Reward  in  Heaven,  and  not  only 
free  from  the  Envy  of  Men,  but  always  acknow- 
ledged to  defcrvc  evcrlafting  Monuments  of  Glo- 
ry. And  thus  alfo,  in  the  Perfon  of  another  (as 
under  a  fit  Veil  of  Modefty)  I  briefly  hint  unto 
you,  what  Efteem  we  do  truly  owe  unto  your 
Labours.  I  pray  the  Lord  to  remember  your 
Diligence  in  the  great  Day  of  his  Appearance  iq 
Glory. 

May  3,  Tour  hearty  WelUwiJher^ 

1656, 

and  obliged  Servant  in  the  Lardy 
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POSTSCRIPT 

T  O    T  H  E 

EPISTOLARY  ADDRESS 

T  O 

Samuel  HartJib,  Efq; 

SIR, 

{AVING  employed  one  Day,  upon 
a  long  Letter  to  you>  concerning 
Orchards,  and  the  Culture  of  Here- 
fordjhire^  and  the  Meffcnger  being 
not  yet  gone,  I  fhall  now  add  fome- 
what,  or  at  leaft  fum  up  the  Refult  of  my  former 
Difcourfe. 

The  Ground  for  an  Orchard  fhould  rather  in- 
cline towards  the  Souths  than  towards  the  North  i 
Yet  no  Ncceflity  of  Nicenefs  in  that  Point.  They 
prove  well  towards  the  North.  So  rather  towards 
the  rifing  Sun  than  towards  the  TFeft.  Yet  the 
Ufeft  Wind  is  the  bcft,  and  the  JTeJiern  Sun  bed: 
lipening.    And  the  Blafts  commonly  come  from 

the 
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the  full  Soutbj  and  about  Noon  :  Wherefore  we 
pray  with  the  Pfalmifl^  Tq  le  deUvired  fromtbi 
^nM  that  fiwfly  at  Noon-tide, 

Yet  a  diHgent  Obferver  may  find^  that  the  ltart« 
fill  Winds  are  aipt  to  gather  into  Channels  wmd 
the  Skirface  of  the  Earthy  as  the  Screanns  of  Wa- 
ter do  t  A'nd  a  Man  may  find  by  his  Eye  and  Rea- 
fon;  artd  feci  it  confirmed  by  annivcrfary  Experi^ 
ence,  that  at  a  Mile- s  Diftance,  one  Point  of  the 
Heavens  is  far  more  agreeable,  or  hurtful »  than 
another,  either  by  theCondqft  of  Hills  and  Vales 
in  the  Neighbourhood,  or  at  a  Pittance,  or  by 
Vapours  arifing  from  Lakes^  Rivers,  or  Moorifh 
Grounds,  which  by  Frofts  are  turned  into  Blafts, 
For  we  have  confirmed  it  into  a  Proverb,  that 
dry  Frofts  do  not  blaft,  but  moift  Frofts^  and 
Frofts  following  after  Rain  do*,  and  dampy 
Grounds  make  Frofts,  that  would  be  dry  in  other 
Places,  become  moift  in  fhe  Neighbourhood.  Al- 
fo  fometimes  in  a  very  Bottom,  the  Air  is  pennM 
fo  clofe,  and  the  Sun's  Heat  fo  multiplied  by  Re- 
fleftions,  that  it  is  apt  to  gather  the  Southern  Blafts; 
(which,  as  I  faid  are  the  more  frequent,  and  more 
hurtful  to  the  nicer  Fruit,  and  to  Hops)  as  in  a 
Furnace  or  Oven. 

If  the  Cruft  or  richer  Surface  of  the  Earth  bo 
near  a  Foot  deep,  it  is  fully  enough:  And  if  the 
Cruft  of  the  Earth  be  deeper,  yet  I  have  feldoni 
feen  any  of  our  Stocks  fet  more  than  a  Foot  deep, 
except  they  be  great  Stocks,  which  fliould  keep 
their  former  Depth. 

If  the  Ground  be  equable,  that  is,  in  any  Pro- 
clivity relating  towards  a  Level,  than  it  is  pity 
to  ftock  it  with  natnral  Plants.  The  more  expe- 
dite Way  were,  in  O^oker^  to  fettle  Crab^tocks 
at  thirty  Foot  Diftance  in  the  fore-mcnticaicd  bcft: 
Order,  ^er  ^ncurcem :  And  after  three  Years, 
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tiie  next  following  Spring,  fend  for  an  Artift  to 
graft  them  with  the  beft  Fruit. 

The  Crab-Stocks  Ihould  not  be  above  the  Big- 
nefs  of  a  Man's  Hand  wrift :  If  bigger,  ^tis  left 
apt  to  clofe  with  the  Graft,  and  then  the  Rain 
finds  a  Hole  to  the  Danger  of  the  Stock.  Our 
ufoal  Cuftpm  was  upon  the  plain  Stock  to  fet 
two  or  three  Grafts,  which  (for  Variety)  might 
be  diBerent,  without  any  Hasurd  or  Damage. 
Of  late,  many  do  flope  the  Stock  for  one  only 
Graft,  conceiving  this  the  more  certain  Way  to 
unite  the  Stock,  and  graff*  fully  and  fpeedily. 
InaNurfery,  if  the  Stocks  be  as  fmall  as  Twigs, 
the  fureft  and  fpeedieft  Way  is  by  the  Joint'p 
Graft,  where  no  Jefs  than  eight  ^des  are  er>- 
gaged,  and  this  is  an  Improvensent  of  the  laH: 
Sump. 

We  cannot  truft  ^o  any  Artift,  but  Mve  need 
CO  ufe  a  true  and  careful  Frknd  in  the  Qioice  of 
Grafts  from  the  fruitful  Branch  of  g  found  and 
fruitfol  Tree*  And  an  Error  in  this  Point  (bck 
fides  the  Miftake  of  tlie  Fruit)  may  prorogue  the 
Reward  for  five  Years  or  more,  which  is  a  fad 
Lofs.  Coiumella*s  former  Note  is  imrthy  to  be  re* 
mcmbcred  in  this  Point. 

If  the  Ground  be  very  unequal,  *tis  a  great 
Charge,  and  a  very  grofs  Vahlty*  to  level  it,  F(wr 
there  is  a  Kitid  d[  Beauty,  and  a  iiire  Refpeib- 
snent  in  a  Wildernefs  ;  at  leaft  it  is  a  good  Soil  if 
appendant  to  a  pleafitnt  Garden.  .  i^d  it  may 
be  better,  more  Kind,  and  more  fruftfivl,  moft 
certainly  more  fit  for  Variety^  amdfor  all  Change 
of  Seaibns,  by  Inequality,  tjian  by  Equality.  And 
thi6  is  the  Ground  tfhatt  is  fitteft  for  the  natural 
Apple,  who  is  theii  wronged,  maimed  or  wounded, 
when  he  is  hindned  from  his  natucal  Courfe,  or 
forced  into  Order.  Ycot  I  ihonM  not  plant  him 
I  in 
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*in  facK  Bottoms,  where  the  Water  cannot  pafi 
away :  The  Etefcent  were  beft  for  his  Situation. 

The*  Apples  we  commend  for  Grafts,  are  the 
Stockin  Apple^  tht  Jelly-flower  Apple^  the  fVeU- 
AppUj  the  Eliot^  the  ^een-Crab^  -the  ^ince- 
AppUy  the  Wtnter-^inittgy  the  Harvey^  the  fVU^ 
fifwr,  the  Leonard^  the  John-Apple^  the  Snoutif^ ; 
.not  forgetting  the  Pearmain^  and  Prpptn^  and 
JLeather-Coai.  Thefe  and  many  more  that  are 
namelefs,  are  for  the  Table. 

For  Cyder,  the  Streak* d-Muft  is  moft  commend- 
ed ;  but  'tis  but  a  Kind  of  Shrub  or  Hcdge-^ 
Plant,  not  apt  to  grow  to  a  large  Tree,  and 
ibending  Strength  fo  thick  and  fo  conftantly^ 
«iat  the  Planter  commonly  furvivcs  to  fee  th^ 
Decayof  his  own  Work.  Thcrt  is  z  fThUe-Muff 
much  commended  for  ftrong  lufty  Cyder^  the 
Tree  long  lafting*  Another  fFhite-  Muji  hath  this 
Fault ;  they  abide  not  on  the  Tree,  to  be  gather-^ 
cd  together,  but  are  always  dropping  one  after 
another. 

I  need  not  note  fuch  Cautions  as  may  afford 
Choice  for  iall  Seafons,  early  and  late,  and  in  the 
firft  Stocking  of  the  Ground  to  plant  Pears  and 
Apples  alternately,  at  leaft  if  we  Have  no  Cer* 
tainty' of  the  Nature  of  the  Ground-,  and  there 
is  a  Beauty  as  well  as  Profit  in  Variety:  And 
Pears  grow  long  before  they  take  up  much  Room, 
and  for  the  moft  Part  begin  to  be  in  Perfe6tion, 
when  the  grafted  Apple  is  decayed.  Or  a  Winter 
Apple  which  lafts  longer,  and  grows  (lower,  may 
be  alternative  to  a  Cyder- Apple. 

The  Clay-Land  binds  the  Tree  fafter  from 
Wind-Strokes,  the  Sandy-Land  hafteneth  the 
Growth  more.  By  Rows  of  Elms  every  Orchard 
and  Village  is  generally  fenced  from  the  North 
wA Nortb'EaJt  Wmds \  yetnoNeceffity,. 

For 
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For  Hops,  we  make  Hafte  to  be  the  chief 
Hop-Mafters  in  England  \  our  Country  having 
Store  of  Coppice- Woods,  and  many  provident 
Men,  within  thefe  three  Years>  planting  Abun- 
dance of  the  faireft  and  largeft  Sort  of  Hops* 
All  about  Bromyard^  in  a  bafe  Soil,  there  is  great 
Store.  At  firft  we  adventured  only  upon  deep, 
low,  rich  and  moorifti  Grounds  \  now  wc  climb 
up  the  Hills  with  wonderful  Succefs.  We  find 
alfo  that  the  Bottoms  are  apt  to  gather  Heat 
as  an  Oven,  (as  is  abovefaid)  andi  that  begets 
Honey-Dews,  when  the  more  open  Air  efcapes 
it. 

Our  Poets,  New  and  Old,  and  all  beft  Judg- 
ments,  do  highly  commend  the  Pleafure  of  a 
Grovtj Herat.  12.  Epft.  2.  Scriptorum  chorus  omnis 
amat  Nemus^  ^  furgU  urbes.  We  do  commonly 
devife  a  fhadowy  Walk  from  our  Gardens  thro* 
our  Orchards  (which  is  the  richeft,  fweeteft,  and 
moft  embelliftied  Grove)  into  our  Coppice- Woods 
or  Timber- Woods.  Thus  we  approach  the  Re- 
femblance  of  Paradife,  which  God,  with  his  own 
perfect  Hand,  had  appropriated  for  the  Delight 
of  his  innocent  Mafter-piece.  If  a  Gap  lyes  in 
the  Way  between  our  Orchard  and  Coppice,  wc 
fill  up  the  Vacancy  with  the  artificial  Help  of  a 
HopYard,  where  a  bufy  Weed  gives  the  $hape 
of  a  Wood.'  This  mufl:  content  us,  till  we  can 
gain  the  Credit  of  a  Vineyard,  which  as  yet  hangs 
betw^  Hope  and  Fear.  The  late  dry  Summers 
did  fwell  us  with  Hopes;  the  latter  fickle  Spring 
and  moifl;  Autumn,  did  blaft,  or  drown  our  Ex- 
peftatipn. 

Some  fow  AcornSj  and  Afh-Kcys,  and  other 
Seeds  for  Woods,  in  wild  and  hilly  Grounds. 
Others  count  it  much  better  to  plant  Quick-fets, 

which 
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which  make  more  Hafte,  and  may  be  mof«  liedii- 
cible  to  t!he  Beauty  of  Order; 

Before  we  adventure  for  Woods  upon  untried 
Ground,  *tis  not  amifs  td  make  Ufe  of  Sir  Hugh 
Plates  Augur.  My fclf  having  bought  a  fmall  Tene- 
ment, thought  it  worth  tlie  while  to  fee  the  Nature 
-of  mine  Own  Land  for  nine  Foot  Depth,  which  wai 
loon  done.  By  that,  I  found  where  Safidy  where 
Scone,  and  where  Mark  of  the  bett  ,Sow  were 
ncareft  at  Hand :  I  found  the  fteafon  why  one 
Piece  of  Arable  was  more  cold  and  moift^  and  kfs 
Iruitful,  than  another. 

We  have  a  Belief,  that  the  moft  barren  SdN 
i&ce  hath  the  richeft  Entrails,  not  only  of  fnetal- 
lick  Minerak,  but  alfo  of  Stone,  yea  of  Marle^ 
-or  foihe  erther  rich  Material.  Arid  this  is  tertain^ 
ffcaf  which  we  efteem  the  richeft  Land,  and  buy 
k  at  the  deareft  Rate  by  far,  that  is.  In  many 
RefpeAs,  the  pooreft  Land :  As  for  Exampk, 
•eur  richeft  Land  is  efteemed  to  be  on  From^  Banks, 
the  Pafture  very  rich,  the  Arable  a  ftiff  Clay^ 
bearing  the  bcft  Wheat ;  yet  this  Clay  is  very  un- 
kind ror  Gardens,  it  does  devour  much  Compoft. 
It  is  a  flow  Ground  for  Orchards;  the  ArabSc  is 
much  inclinable  to  the  Mildews :  If  we  have  heed 
to  turn  it  into  Paftures,  though  we  have  great 
Advantages  of  Land-floods,  or  other  fat  Waters^ 
and  the  Ground  feem  very  likely  for  Pafture,  yet 
it  is  almoft  as  good  to  give  it  away,  as  to  go  a- 
bout  to  turn  it  into  Pafture^  1  have  fee%that  in 
twenty  Years  it  gathers  not  a  Turf,  or  Sward. 
Yea  lately  the  want  of  Winter-floods  two  Years 
together,  left  the  Paftures  as  bare,  hard,  ftarvy, 
trhapt  and  cheany,  a$  the  bafeft  Land  upon  the 
JFach  Mountains.  And  if  the  Arable  be  there 
once  out  of  Heart,  or  mifs  of  one  Courfc  of  plow- 
ing, it  is  coftly  Work  to  recover  it. 

On 
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On  the  contrary,  in  many  Places  of  the  hot 
Rye-land,  where  the  Failures  have  a  coarfe  Sea- 
green  Blade,  or  fhort  and  poor,  and  where  the 
Fields  refufe  Wheat,  Feafe,  and  Fitches,  there 
Sheep  thrive  beft,  and  their  Dung  fuddenly  reco- 
vers the  Arable,  which  is  light  and  eafy  for  a 
weak  Team  :  In  three  or  four  Years,  'tis  at  the 
beft  for  fuch  Pafture  as  it  proves.  The  Faftures 
quickly  improved  by  fatting  Sheep  there,  that 
may  lye  upon.it  Night  and  Day.  The  Land 
quick  for  Orchards,  or  any  Sort  of  Trees,  as  well 
the  talleft  Elms  as  the  Aft  •,  eafily  fitted  for  Gar- 
dens, for  Hemp,  Flax,  Turnips,  Farfnips,  fc?^. 
'  Hence  you  may  judge,  which  of  thefe  were  more 
worthy  to  be  called  the  Richer  Land ;  if  the  rich 
Water-floods  did  not  give  the  rich  Faftures  the 
Advantage  on  one  Side.  And  hence  you  may 
fee  what  Frevalency  there  is  in  the  Advantage  of 
Pafture  only. 

I  have  fcldom  feen  Faftures  forced  by  Compoft 
.in  this  Country,  as  I  have  feeq  elfewhcre.  Only 
in  the  Winter  we  feed  our  Cattle  on  the  higher 
Faftures,  and  in  the  Hazard  of  a.  Rot,  fome  fol- 
low the  Direftions  of  Gabriel  Plaiy  in  putting  put 
their  Sheep  all  Nights;  which  hath  proved  a 
Safeguard  to  the  Sheep,  and  a  great  Help  to  the 
Fafture.  Other  Helps  of  Fafture  we  do  omit, 
every  Rill  of  Water  is  carefully  conduced  to  th« 
beft  Ufe.  .  If  it  runs  from  a  fat  Stream,  Land- 
flood,  or  Lime-ftone,  we  find  Benefit  in  it,  if 
withal  we  let  it  pafs  over  and  away,  before  it 
exchangeth  its  Fatnefs  into  a  cold  Hunger,  which 
falls  out  in  a  very  few  Days.  Some  Water  we 
find  fo  hungry,  that  we  dare  not  receive  it,  but 
at  Seafons  of  Neceflity.  Lime  we  have  feldom 
tried  upon  Fafture.  Afhes  we  find  excellent  to 
beget  the  white,  and  purple  Honey-fuckle,  if  fifted 

Mm  on 
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en  the  Ground  in  February^  'till  h  hath  half 
teifidfed  the  Ground,  like  a  Hoar-Froft.  Our 
beft  Englijk  Hay-feed  is,  by  Experience^  found 
to  be  our  more  natural  Friend. 

Our  Grafitrs,  which  are  Butx:hers,  do  find 
this  Fault  in  the  excellent  Paftures  ftored  with 
Gilt<ups,  which  is  a  Kind  of  Crowfoot,  that  it 
makes  the  Fat  ef  their  Beef  turn  yellow,  as  if  k 
wwe  of  an  old  Beef. 

The  fioney-fuckle  and  Grafs  we  fort  for  C6ws, 
the  fowerer  for  the  Breed  of  young  Cattle^  ^ 
harder  and  ftrtmger  for  labouring  Oxen :  moA  tf 
It  be  rough,  and  little  better  than  Sheep-Paftmre^ 
'tis  the  better  for  Horfcs,  to  mend  the 'Breed  <k 
them  for  the  Sadi^Ie.  In  to  Hyperbolical  Exce&, 
for  the  felfcr  IlKiftr^tlon^  Vtmj  fty,  that  a  Nag 
fW  upon  high  Groaftds  and  dry  Gtwmds^  k,  for 
^rawl,  as  much  beyond  A. Nag  I  bred  in  the 
lower  Meadows,  as  a  Lion  exceedeth  a  Ciwer  iki 
Aftivity.  Fbr  a  Bag  to  MaFket,  or  a  Cart,  you 
may  breed  them  in  t?ie  lowew  Meadows,  and  you 
ftall  fee  them  big-lwib-d,  well-tfufe*d,  and  apt  to 
Tktthemfdves  with  theh^  own  Bulk  and  Weight. 
The  others  that  are  bred  on  dry  Ground,  are 
Airy  and  Sinewy,  full  of  Spirits  and  Vigour,  in 
Shape  like  the  Bnrh:  They  r4d  Ground,  and 
'gather  Courage  and  Ddight  in  their  own  Speed. 
Thus  Coks  weH  chofen,  and  Sheep  weH  ordered, 
maybe  a  ridi  Help  to  repair  the  Diftrefles  of diy 
Pafttijpe. 

For  Sheep  we  are  fkill'd  beyond  the  Rules  ef 
ijab.  Piai^  our  Wool  being  the  fine*  oiEftgkmd^ 
and  bur  Sheq>  fmall,  and  not  bearing  abo^e  fix- 
teen  Ounces  ordinarily  (yet  I  have  feen  oupfa^eft 
Weathers  bear  thirty  Ounces  of  Wool) ;  beiiig 
ftnajl  and  nice,  they  are  genera41y  hoofed  by 
1f*ight,  SunwRor  and  Wmter.     And  are  therafore 

liable 
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liable  to  two  Kinds  of  Rot :  The  one  is  only  of 
the  Liver  at  firft^  and  if  it  be  difcerncd,  'tis  cured 
fey  the  Butcher's"  Knife,  without  much  Lofs  to 
the  Owners  the  other  prevails  over  the  whole 
Body  of  the  Sheep,  and  makes  the  Flefh  fit  for 
nothing  but  Dogs.  I  know  fomt  Places,  in  which 
there  hath  not  been  a  Rot  in  tte  Memory  of 
any  of  the  Inhabitants  5  but  there  they  change 
often,  becaofe  the  Ground  is  very  ftony,  and,  m 
two  or  three  Years,  wear|5  out  their  Mouths: 
And  nothing  prefcrves  Sheep  better  than  Change 
of  Soil.  Our  common  Huftandmcn  keep  their 
fmall  Flocks  at  all  Adventures,  without  much. 
Care  or  Caution.  But  for  larger  Flocks  our  Shepr 
herds  of  Lemjieroer  and  Ircbinjield  are  moft  in- 
comparably  expert. 

Whilft  this  Letter  is  under  my  Hand,  by  a 
Conference  with  Mr.  S.  concerning  Orchards,  \ 
am  aflured,  that  upon  along  Trial  (as  in  a  Way 
of  Conteftatton)  it  was  found  experimentally, 
that  fome  Apples,  raifed  of  Kernels,  did  exceed 
the  beft  that  could  be  found  of  grafted  Apples  in 
Delicacy  crf^Tafte. 

That  he  tried  to  meliorate  the  Kentijh  Cod- 
ling, by  a  Graft  of  the  fame  Kind,  and  it  proved 
worfc. 

That  a  near  Neighbour  made  a  Hogftiead  of 
Cyder  x>f  Kmtijh  Codlings  only:  He  tafted  it 
this  very  Week.  It  had  a  Tafte  far  differing  from 
all  other  Cyder,  not  bad,  nor  very  excellent. 
That  it  kxAs  like  Perry,  of  a  wheyilh  Colour. 

He  alfo  ga¥C  me  at  his  own  Houfe  a  moft 
pleafant  Drink,  which  I  thought  to  be  Cyder, 
and  perferrM  it  before  Red-ftreak'd  Cyder,  which 
was  of  the  beft,  and,  for  Trial,  brought  our  e> 
me  and  others  at  the  fernc  Time.  This  conv 
Mm  2  mended 
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mended  Drink  was  compounded  of  Crabs  neVef 
hoarded,  but  Ihaken  from  the  Tree,  and  imme- 
diately ground  together  with  Perry  of  that  lufci- 
ous  Kind,  which,  at  this  Time  of  the  Year^  is 
al\vays  wont  to  be  roapy.     This  Drink  was  not 
clear,  but  had  fome  Refemblance  of  roapy  Perry. 
Bpt  l^e  aflures  us,    that  the  Crab  does  by  this 
Compofition  always  preferve  the  Perry  frorti  being 
roapy.     If  fo  (as  of  all  Men  I  can  beft  believe 
him,  who  will  not  break  his  Word  to  fave  his 
Life)  this  is  an  excellent  Art,   at  one  Time  to 
make  Crabs,  which  grow  naturally  in   all  wild, 
flry,  and  barren  Soil,  a  rich  Fruit ;  and  by  them 
^fo  to  make  a  rich  Benefit  of  thofe  Pears,  which, 
in  the  Language  of  another  good  Hufband,  were 
called  a  cumberfome  Weed. 
.    He  prefcribeth  that  the  more  lufcious  the  Pear 
be,    the  more  Crabs  be  added  to  it.      By  the 
Tafte  in  the  Mill,  you  may  fit  it  generally  more 
Pears  than  Crabs.     He  noteth  that  thcfe  Crabs 
were  not  of  the  forementioned  Broomjbury  Crabs, 
but  common  Crabs  5  of  which  common  Crabs  he 
advertifeth  there  are  two  Sorts.      The  firft  foorr 
ripe,  and  yellowilh,  and  fit  to  be  mingled  with 
the  Pears  that  are  firft  ripe.     And  of  this  Kind 
was  the  Cyder  that  he  gave  to  us.     The  other 
is  a  more  fullen  Crab,  green  about  the  End  of 
Autumn.      This   agrees  with   its  contemporary 
Pears.     Or  to  make  a  Kind  of  Scycbian  Wind, 
fit  to  quicken  the  Palate  of  a  fturdy  Hinde,  they 
may  be  laid  in  Heaps  for  a  Month's  hoarding, 
and  then  ground  by  themfelves,  or  with  Winter 
Apples.     We  know  how  welcome  to  foreign  Pea- 
lants,  and  alfo  to  our  Seamen,  a  rough  Vine- 
gar or  Verjuice  would  be,  either  to  mingle  with 
Pottage,  or  with  Water  for  Drink.      We  have 
not  yet  felt  fo  much  Want  in  England^  as  were 

neceflary 
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neceflary  to  teach  us  the  Ufe  of  Crabs  or  other 
general  Branches  of  Frugality.  The  Broomjbury 
Crab,  fo  often  mentioned,  is  far  larger,  than 
either  of  the  Sorts,  and  in  Shape  like  an  Ap- 
ple. 

SIR^  'Tis  Time  I  fhould  now  give  you  Reft. 
In  this  you  may  fee  my  hearty  Delires  towards 
the  Improvement;  and  Welfare  of  our  Native 
Country.  If  we  muft  be  hindred  of  Trade 
with  SpMH^  I  with  our  Englifh  Indignation  would 
fcorn  to  feed  at  their  Tables,  to  drink  of  their 
Liquors,  or  otherwife,  to  borrow  or  buy  of 
them  or  of  any  other  of  their  Confederates,  as  long 
as  our  Native  Soil  did  fupply  us  with  Neceffa- 
ries.  I  pray  God  to  ftrengthen  us  all  in  a  firm 
Love  to  his  holy  Truth,  and  in  a  mutual  Lovd 
to  each  other,  under  the  Shelter  of  his  everlafting 
Mercies. 

Hereford^  i 

May  13,  Tmr  Servant  in  the  Lordj    • 

1656. 

I.  B. 

An  ExtraSi  of  Mr.  Hartlib*s  Letter^  dated 
September  4,  1656. 

He  defires,  that  thefe  Letters  may  be  prefented 
to  publick  View,  for  an  Example  to  worthy  Men 
in  other  Countries  to  do  the  like  in  thdfe,  and 
other  Parts  oFHufbandry.  That  the  L$in  Paf- 
fages  fhould  be  turned  into  the  vernaculous  Lan- 
Mm  3  guage 
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guage,  and  many  Expreflions  altered  into  mort 
plain  and  common  Engl\fh^  that  all  vuJ^  Capaci* 
ties  may  underftand  them,  ^c. 

The  Anfwer. 

I.  That  it  is  now  too  ktc  to  polUh  any  Fftits 
of  tb»re  Letters  with  fuch  Accumeheis,  as  bt 
comes  a  Piece  dreft  for  fevere  Judgmenb.  If  if 
ti!n^  flie  abroad^  it  muft  go  as  it  is,  all  Farts 
atike^  in  the  ftec  Garb  of  a  natural  Simplicity ; 
written  with  Speed,  and  With  more  Care  of  Truth, 
than  of  fit  Words. 

Iftftead  of  a  Tranflation  of  Qollumdla\  Sn^ 
tcnoe,  page  507,  Une  14,  I  wdukl  amies  this 
ihoit  Engli/h  Glofs  (  That  which  is  fir  letchMf 
may  h^ve  litcfe  Familiarity  with  oor  Soil,  and  may 
It  long  Time  talie  it  unkindly  to  be  baotflieQl 
fh>m  its  Native  Place. 

I  dare  not  adventure  for  an  exaft  Tranflation, 
having  no  other  Edition  but  that  of  Hieron.  Cem-^ 
meline^  i595r  which  is  fo  full  of  Errors,  that  I 
fufpedt  every  Line.  It  were  an  excellent  Work^ 
if  any  Man  would  publifh  a  well-correfted  Copy 
of  the  four  Koman  Hufbandmen,  they  being  rare 
Monuments  of  Antiquity ;  the  firft,  namely  that 
qiQatQ  the  Cepfor,  bidng  almpft  2000  Years  dd, 
Being  now  deftitute  of  Libraries,  if  I  ihould  un- 
d^rt^e  it,  having  no  one  old  E«mjrfar  upon 
which  I  (hould  frame  my  Conjedwe,  at  the  bcfl: 
Succefs,  Ifhould  fliew  more  Wit  than  Honefty. 
For  I  hold  it  a  moft  pernicious  Prefumptioft,  to 
intrude  oiir  qwo  Fancies  ioftead  of  fuch  great 
Authorities. 

Pf^i^  514-  ft^<?  |5»  The  Latin  may  be  tm-^traa- 
(lated,  being  but  a  rational  Infcrenoe,  ^authcK 
rize  that  which  is  thcrQ  ^  in  Englijb. 
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Page  515.  line  10.  To  the  fFarld's  End.  I  ufe 
thefe  Words  in  a  vulgar  Senfe.  For  in  very  Truth, 
and  well  grounded  Theology,  we  have  no  Reafon 
to  conceive  it  to  be  long  now,  before  the  World 
ihall  be  changed  or  confumed  by  the  laft  Fire. 

Page  515.  line  28.  To  explain  this  per  ^in* 
cuncem  to  the  dulleft,  we  may  add  thefe  Englijh 
^ATords ;  as  in  a  Diaper- Napkin,  or  in  common 
Glafs- Windows,  which  is  the  rhombular  Figure. 

I  dare  adventure  to  ufe  no  more  than  the  firft 
Letters  of  fome  Mens  Names,  left  I  have  Blame 
for  my  good  Meaning.  As  in  this  I  have  merited 
little,  fo  I  expeft  no  better  Reward  j  yet  you  have 
very  much  obliged  me  ever  to  fubfcribe, 

Toun  unfeignedly. 

IB, 

To  my  very  worthy  Friend. 


M  m  4  A  N 
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lating  to  the  Guemfey^UUyy  and  the  Cogee-Tree. 
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O  F 

P/ammgand  Gardening, 

iINCE  I  have  written  upon  the 
Subjeft  of  Foreft-Trees  in  my  New 
Improvememsy  fome  Gentlemen  have 
thought  it  neceffary  for  me  to  enlarge 
a  little  upon  that  Head,  and  that  I 
fhould  infert  the  Method  of  propagating  fuch 
Trees  as  are  there  omitted.  The  Timber  Trees 
there  mentioned,  are,  the  Oak,  A(h,  Beech,  Elm, 
Chefnut,  and  Wallnut.  The  Elm,  indeed,  ac- 
cording to  the  Foreft  Terms,  is  not  a  Timber- 
Tree,  but  is  ftyled  by  the  Forefters  a  Weed, 
and  grows  among  the  Herbage;  but  the  Fir 
and  Pine  I  omitted,  by  Reafon  of  their  being 
not  fb  common  in  England  \  however,  as.  I  have 
fincc  found  that  they  will  produce  good  Timber 

with 
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with  us,  aad  improve  one  of  our  Soils,  wbkh  hai 
been  accoanted  barren  and  unfertile,  I  fliatl  now 
«ve  a  iixort  Account  of  dieir  Culture*  W^  are 
firft  o>  uke  Notice,  that  our  Heath  Groonds  and 
oar  itocky  Groonds  which  yield  little  or  no  Pro- 
fie  tt  prcTeBt,  are  ^EtreiiMsly  proper  for  tfaefe 
Fkncs^  even  tho*  the  nrftccmfifts  of  cbe  moft  Ur-  • 
loi  Sand,  and  die  latter  has  littk  or  no  Covering 
of  Earth ;  and  it  fecms  to  me,  that  all  the  Fir 
Kind  will  grow  in  any  Soil  or  Situation; 

Of  the  Fir^  Pine^  and  Pinafien 

AS  all  thefe  ace  pcopagaled  by  Seeds,  it  will 
be  neceflary  to  fay  fomething  of  the  fav- 
iiw  cf  the  Seeds.  We  nadft  gatler  tlie  Gpnes 
when  we  obftrve  that  they  begin  to  change  their 
Colour  from  green  to  bpown,  which  commonly 
is  about  the  End  of  Auguft  \  .for  in  September 
they  begin  to  crack  and  flied  the  Sted,  which, 
•with  an  hot  Day  or  two,  wifl  flicd,  and  be  loft, 
lor  the  Birds  are  very  voracious  of  them.  When 
w^  liave  gat&erM  the  Coi^es,  we  ntay  %read 
<2icm  upon  Mats,  and  expoie  them  to  tbe  Sua, 
which  will  open  tbeoiv  aiid  difchar»e  the  Seeds 
and  Nuts ;  thefe,  when  they  are  dean^d,  muft 
be  kept  in  a  di^y  Place,  aod  in  March  feBowuig 
muft  be  ibwfl  upon  Beds  covcr'd  ov^  with  Nets ; 
the  Fir  Seeds  pnetty  AaUow,  and  the  Pines 
femewhat  deeper ;  as^i  theWkter  fitdlowingfift 
a  Jittle  Sand  over  them  to  fettle  the  young  Roots 
f»  prevent  the  FrdI  from,  turning  th^  out 
of  die  Ground.  Some  ftyw  thena  ia  Boxes  to  let 
tfieoa  ftand  two  Ytsa^^  and  then  carry  the  Bbooes 
to  |iie  Place  where  thty  ^fefign  to  make  the  Plan- 
ttiJDfi,  whick  may  be  done  in  Apil^  ^ttiag 
cveay  oat  in  &  thio  Mud  n»uk  of  Ssinh  and 

Water. 
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Water.  The  Diftances  which  we  may  plant 
thefe  Trees  from  one  another,  may  be  about 
throe  Foot,  and  may  (b  remain  for  four  or  five 
Years ;  at  which  Time  We  may  tranfplant  every 
other  Tree  at  die  £ime  ptanting  Seafon  mentioned 
i^x>ve,  and  in  the  fame  Manner.  Thefe  Trees 
profper  extremely  in  the  moft  barren  Heath 
Ground,  and  even  in  the  nK>ft  unfertile  Sand : 
They  are  quick  Growers ;  fo  that  in  twenty  Years 
they  will  be  worth  about  twenty  Shillings  a  Tree, 
if  they  are  planted  for  Groves;  or  elfe,  if  they 
are  planted  fingly,  perhaps  they  will  not  be  worth 
fo  much  in  thirty  Years^  The  Sons  of  Firs  are, 
the  Sc0fs  Fir,  the  Si/wr  Fir,  the  Nerwtgf  Fir,  and 
tbe  Fitch  Fir  ^  but  die  two  firft  do  beft  with  us  t 
Aad  «$  for  ffa^  Pine.akid  Pinaflser^  they  prol^ 
ex^^emety,  as  may  be  tibierv'd  m  many  FJatce^ 

Of  the  Syc/mcrr  or  Great  MafJe. 

THE  SycKnope  is  noted  far  aquick  Grower,, 
it  wi(l  thrive  aimoft  in  any  Sotl,  yfbsrm 
Treies  i>f  more  E^oom  will  not  profper,  but 
dadefiy  dol^ghls  in  a;  4ry  and  light  Eartli.  It  is 
nOki  of  K^  <ir  Seeds  fown  in  the  Sfring.  Aa 
the  Leaf  cfmmsm  on  thrm  the  ftorteft  Time  of' 
aay  Ti^ed  tbejr  are  Mft  eAeem'd  pt cmr  &r  Avc^ 
Met  or  Wa)k«  and  aiie  apt,  by  a  Kind  cf  fweet 
Moifture,  wjfih  which  they  aboiani,  cd  harbout 
and  prop^ate  Caterpillers  and  Infefts,  which 
adds  to  their  Inconvenience  for  Walks.  They 
may  be  planted  in  Ailpka^  becautibthe  Deer  ar^ 
not  fond  of  them.  The  Wood  being  tough  and 
lighty  is  hetd  little  iafiraor  10  A£k^  and  is  of 
great  U(fe  femakingFloughs,  Cares,  6Ar.  and 
tor  aii  Mwrnm  lof  Tuaiery  Wiira.    It  bpsm 
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Tranfplantation  very  well,  and  of  any  Sizc^ 
chiefly  ia  Fd^uary.  This  Tree  is  extremely  ufc- 
ful  to  make  Plantatbns  Jiear  the  Sea^  being  a 
Plant  whithno  Storm  or  Wind  can  eafily  hurt, 
bat  fecms  to  profper  beft  when  it  is  moft  GxpOs*d 
to  Winds;  therefore  Woods  or  Groves  of  this* 
Tree  Ihould  be  planted: to  flicker  our  Gardens 
that  lye  near  the  Sea.       •  ' 


.    •  .,     '  Of  the  Maple. 

THE  Maple  will  grow  in  any  Soil,  but  de- 
lights moft  in  dry  L^and,  and  flourifties  more 
on  Hills  than  on  Plains.  It  is  Very  fiibjefl:  to  fhooc 
out-fide  Branches,  which  fills  it  with  Knots  and 
Burs,  and  makes  it  very  much  valued  by  Cabinet- 
makers, Ofr.  When  it  is  free  from  Knots,  it  makes 
curious  Boards,  and  is  frequently  chofen,  by  Rea- 
fon  of  its  Ljghtnefs,  for  Mufical  Inftruments.  It 
is  unfit  to  be  planted  in  Hedges  where  there  are 
other  Trees  under  it,  by  Reafon  of  a  vifcous  Sub- 
ftance  which  it  flieds,  that  is  pernicious  to  the 
Buds  of  whatever  it  falls  upon.  It  is  alfo  very 
ufeful  to  the  Turner.  It  is  propagated  by  Seed 
ibwrt  in  theSpring,  like  Sycamore.  It  maybe 
managed  the  lame  Way  as  the  A(h;  the  Seeds 
Will  not  come  up  'till  the  Year  after  they  arc 
fown  ;  it  will  bear  Tranfplantation  at  any  Size: 
The  beft  Time  for  which  is  the  Beginning  of 
February^  or  the  latter  End  of  October. 

Of  the  lAme^Hree^ 

TH  E  Lime- Tree,  or  Linden,  is  of  two  Sorts ; 
the  Broad- Lea v'd  which  comes  from  Flan-^ 
ders^  and  the  wild  Kind,  which  grows  naturally 
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in  tnany  i?ki6es  in  England.  The  firft  is,  a  muqhf 
quicker  Grower  than  the  other :  And  by  reaibu 
of  an  ill  Scent  natural  to  the  wild  Lime,  is  much 
to  be  preferrM  j  tho*  this  is  efteem'd  to  yield 
more  ferviceable  Wood ;  and  of  the  Bark  is 
made  the  Baft  which  is  {o  ufeful  to  Gardeners. 
They  may  be  both  propagated  from  Seed ;  but 
as  that  is  attended  with  great  Trouble  and  Ha- 
zard, it  is  much  the  better  Way  to  raifc  theqri; 
from  Layers  or  Suckers,  which  the  Root  plenti- 
fully (hoots  forth :  And  this  being  done  about 
the  Middle  of  September^  they  will  foon  ftrike. 
Root  and  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  the  Nurfery 
in  a  Twelvemonth  5  being  proper  to  be  manag'd 
by  the  fame  Method  as  the  Elm.  They  chiefly^ 
delight  in  a  Sandy  Loam  ;  and  I  know  no  SqiI 
which  difagrees  with  them,  except  it  be  a  ftrong; 
Chalk,  which  is  apt  to  make  them  Moffey.  They 
will  bear  the  Smoak  of  the  Town  where  other  ' 
Trees  will  not  grow;  and  may  be  tranfplanted 
when  they  are  ten  or  fifteen  Foot  high,  and  do 
very  well,  efpecially,  if  they  have  been  accuttpm'd 
to  be  dug  about  in  the  Nurfery.  It  is  of  a  fine 
green  Colour,  and  cafts  a  large  Shade,  whicli 
renders  it  very  convenient  and  ornamental  for 
Walks :  It  will  bear  Pruning,  and  inftantly  heals 
upon  it ;  and  ought  to  be  planted  for  Avenues  at 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  afunder.  The 
Wood  is  good  for  making  Models  for  Builders, 
and  is  much  coveted  by-Ship-Carvers,  being  not 
liable  to  fplintcr,  and  being  of  a  fine  white  Colour, 
and  both  ftrpng  and  light;  and  the  Twigs  are  fit 
for  Bafkcts,  and  for  every  Ufe  that  the  Willow  is 
good  for  :  And  finally,  the  Coal  is  look'd  upon  as 
a  better  Ingredient  for  Gunpowder  than  even  Alder 
itfelf.  I  know  a  Gentleman  who  has  lined  feveral 
Rooms  with  this  Wood  inftead  of  Wainfcot  or 
.  Nn      .  Deal, 
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Deal,  and  hold  very  good,  tho*^  it  has  been  dbne* 
lipwards  of  twelve  Years. 

Of  the  Service-Trcc. 

THE  Service -Tree  may  be  raifed  by  the 
Berries  fawn  in  March^  the  Pulp  of  the 
Fruit  being  rubbed  off  to  come  at  the  Seeds  ;  it 
may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers,  and  be  tranf-^ 
planted  of  any  Size,  from  Woods  where  they 
frequently  grow.  It  afFefts  a  rich  Cky  Soil,  in- 
clining to  be  moift,  and  never  bears  well  in  dry 
Grounds,  unlefs  it  is  propagated  from  Seeds ;  in 
which  Cafe,  alhnoft  any  Earth  becomes  naturaB 
to  it.  It  puts  forth  Leaves  very  early,  and  even 
buds  out  in  the  hardeft  Weather,  which  makes  it 
a  delightftil  Ornament  for  Avenues-.  The  Wood- 
turns  tO'  good  Account  for  Gun-Stocks, ,  Pullies, 
Spindles,  Screws,  and  is  in  much  Efteem  by  the 
Engravers  in  Wood,  being  of  a  plealant  Grain ,t 
and  very  durable. 

Of  the  Horn-Beam; 

TH  E  Horn-Beam^  of  alt  the  hard  WoodSy 
is  the  quickcft  Grower,  and  makes  the 
clofeft  Hedges,  and  covered  Avenues,  of  any ; 
and  as  its  Leaves  are  durable,  and  of  a  beautiful 
Green,  it  is  very  much  valued  for  thisUfe^  The 
Wood  being  very  white  and  tough,  is  much 
efteem'd  by  the  Turner,  and  is  very  ufeful  for 
Lafts,  for  Handles  of  Tools,  C5?c.  andis  excellent 
Fuel.  It  is  beft  raifed  from  Layers  or  Suckers, 
which  are  always  (hooting  from  the  Root ;  the* 
it  may  be  alfo  propagated  from  Seed,  which  be- 
ing ripe  in  the  Month  of  Augufi^  fliould  be  fowa 
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in  Offober.  Its  natural  Soil  is  Chalk,  and  it  feems 
to  delight  in  Mountains,  or  will  thrive  in  ftifF, 
clayey,  moid,  barren  Places  in  Woods,  and  in 
Parks,  for  the  Deer  will  not  hurt  it :  It  affords, 
as  has  been  faid,  an  excellent  Shade  for  Walks, 
and  will  live  under  the  Droppings  of  other  Trees. 
It  may  be  either  tranfplanted  at  9  or  10  Years 
Growth  for  a  Standard  as  other  Trees;  or,  when 
it  is  about  the  Bignefs  of  your  Finger,  may  be 
planted  for  Hedges,  cutting  it  the  next  Year  after 
planting  within  fix  Inches  of  the  Ground. 

Of  the  Birch-Tree. 

ALtho*  the  Bircb  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft 
indifferent  Trees,  yet  its  Wood  is  very  ufe- 
ful  for  Screws,  Brooms,  Hoops,  fcfr.  as  alfo  for 
feveral  Sorts  of  turned  Wares :  Its  Sap  makes  a 
wholefome  Wine,  and  'tis  good  for  Fuel,  and 
makes  excellent  Charcoal ;  and  fome  there  are 
who  fuppofe  that  its  Bark  is  preferable  to  that  of 
the  Oak,  for  Tanning :  It  cannot  therefore  be  an 
unprofitable  Tree  to  plant.  'Tis  propagated  by 
Suckers,  and  thrives  beft  in  a  dry  barren  Soil, 
where  hardly  any  Thing  elfe  will  grow  •,  but  re- 
fufes  no  Sort  of  Earth,  not  even  that  which  will 
bear  no  Grafs  5  and  is  a  proper  Plant  for  any 
rocky,  fandy,  or  gravelly  Heath,  fc?r.  which  ren- 
ders it  more  worth  while  to  propagate,  by  thofe 
who  are  the  Owners  of  fuch  barren  Places.  I 
have  likewife  feen  it  do  well  in  wet  fpringy 
Ground. 
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E  have  two  Kind  of  Poplars  worth  our 
Notice^wz.  the  White  and  the  Black  Pop* 
lar.     They  will  grow  on  arty  Sort  of  Land,    Init 
delight  moft  in  a  moid  Soil.     The  Afpen-Trce,. 
and  the  Abek  delight  alfo  in  moid  Places,    and 
their  Method  of  Cultivation  is  the  fame  as  that 
of  the  Poplar  in  every  refpeft.      They  are  very 
apt  to  fpawn  or  produce  Suckers  from  the  Roots, 
from  which  they  may  be  raifed.     Their  Roots 
take  up  a  great  deal  of  Ground,    and  they  are 
therefore  very  detrimentaL  to  Fruit-Trees  planesd 
near  them  :  But  where  a  fpeedy  Shade  and  Walks 
arc  defired,    they  are  preferable  to  any   other 
Trees,   efpecially  the  Abele,.  which  frequently 
Ihoots  forth  Branches  of  ten  or  twelve  Foot  long 
in  a  Year.     It  is  a  Tree  that  grows  to  no  great 
Age,  but  the  Wood  is ufeful' for  allSorts  of  white^ 
"Wooden  Turners  Wares,   and  is  ferviceable  for 
Building  where  it  lyes  dry  ;  and  makes  very  good 
Boards.   It  may  be  eafily  tranfplanted  when  large, 
at  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  Diftance  v.  or  it  may  be 
planted  out  when  it  is  fmall,    which  being  kept 
clean  weeded,  the  moft  flourifhing  Shoots  may  be 
pruned  up  for  a  Year  or  two,  or  longer :   Thelc 
will  grow  to  great  Perfe&ion  in  twenty  Years : 
And  by  Reafon  of  its  fgeedy  Growth^  cannot  fait 
of  being  profitable  to  its  Planter ;   and  particu- 
larly where  Fuel  is  fcarce,   great  Quantities  of  it 
are  planted,   the  Lopping  whereof,   which  is  ge- 
j.f  neraliy  done  in  January^   affords  good  Store  of 

Wood  for  that  Ufe. 
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t)/  tie  Trying  or  Proving  of  Soils. 

THO*  I  have  given  an  Account  of  Soils  in 
my  New  Improvements,  I  think  it  will  not 
Ifee  unneceflary  to  prefcribe  the  Method  of  proving 
them.  If  we  take  Clay  ctf  different  Kinds,  and 
lay  every  Sort  in  fo  many  different  Pans  of  Wa- 
ter 'till  they  diffolve,  either  of  themfelves,  or  by 
Force,  we  (hall  find  either  a  vifcous  or  oily 
Matter  fwimming  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Wa- 
lter ;  and  upon  examining  the  earthy  Parts,  we 
fliall  find  its  Principle,  'Sand  co-mixt  with  dufty 
Parts,  as  will  appear  by  the  Microfcope,  which 
*will  plainly  difcover  them  to  be  broken  Parts  of 
either  Vegetables,  or  of  fuch  Things  as  have  had 
proper  Veflels  for  their  Juices  to  move  in,  fuch 
as  cannot  be  found  in  Sand,  or  any  Kind  4)if 
Stone. 

It  is  obfervable  in  Clay  Lands  which  lye  upon 
z  Defcent,  that  by  great  Rains,  fome  of  the 
Parts  of  the  Clay  lying  next  the  Surface,  are 
frequently  carry''d  by  Drifts  into  Hollows,  which 
•by  a  violent  Dafliing  of  the  Waters,  lofe  the 
vifcous  or  oily  Matter  which  bound  the  Parts 
together,  fo  that  when  this  is  dry,  it  will  be- 
come like  Duft,  open  in  its  Parts  ;  but  without 
fuch  Wafliing  would  become  hard  by  drying,  as 
all  Clays,  or  Bodies  confifting  of  fine  Parts  of 
Vegetables  or  Animals,  mixt  with  oily  or  vifcous 
Matters,  will  do  by  Infolation.  This  we  may 
obferve  by  Meal  and  Water,  when  they  are  mixc 
together  in  Pafte,  where  the  Parts  of  the  Vege- 
tables being  vifcous,  they  bind  clofely  when  the 
Water  is  put  to  them,  and  become  of  an  extra- 
N  n  3  ordinary 
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ordinary  Hardnefs  when  the  Mafs  is  throughly 
dry  •,  and  if  we  mix  Flowpr  or  Whiting  with  Oil, 
and  let  fuch  Mixtures  remain  till  they  are  dry, 
they  become  hard  as  a  Stone. 

Again,  if  we  put  Oil,  or  any  vifcou§  Matter 
to  Sand,  which  has  been  wafh'd  clean  from  the 
Vegetable  or  Animal  Parts,  we  fhall  find  that 
this  Mafs,  when  it  is  dry,  may  be  freely  broken ; 
but  if  we  mix  fuch  Mould  with  it  as  proceeds 
only  from  rotten  Leaves,  it  will  become  of  a  very 
binding  Nature,  even  as  tough  as  any  of  that 
Soil  which  we  call  natural  Clay. 


Of  the  watering  of  Plants. 

WE  will  here  confider  how  Plants  in  general 
are  afFefted  by  Water,  and  what  are  the 
vifible  Signs  of  the  Want  of  it* 

Every  Plant,  whether  it  has  a  bulbous,  tube- 
rous, or  fibrous  Root,  receives  its  Nourifhments 
by  Means  of  the  watry  Parts  in  the  Earth  at  the 
Extremities  of  its  Fibres ;  for  all  Bulbs  are  nou- 
rifh'd,  as  well  as  tuberous  Roots,  by  the  Mouths 
of  their  Fibres. 

For  this  Reafon  it  is  neceflary,  when  there  is 
an  Occafion  for  watering  a  Plant,  that  we  pour 
the  Water  where  we  can  reafonably  fuppofe  the 
extream  Parts  of  the  Fibres  lye  ;  which,  in  large 
Trees,  may  happen  to  be  a  confiderable  Diftance, 
even  fix  or  eight  Foot  from  the  Body  or  Stem  of 
the  Tree,  or  fometimes  about  two  or  three  Foot, 
according  to  the  Size  of  the  Tree ;  but  if  we 
water  fuch  Trees,  as  is  the  common  Praftice, 
elofe  to  the  Stem,  the  moft  of  the  Fibres  are  not 
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benefited  by  fuch  waterings,  and  the  Tree  ftitt 
fuffers  J  neither  ihould  we  alone  confider  the  Ne- 
ceflity  of  watering  immediately,  where  we  may 
judge  the  Mouths  of  the  Fibres  may  be  fituated, 
but  refrpfh  the  Ground  plentifijily  a  Foot  or  two 
beyond  that  Place  ;  that  the  Water  may  not  be 
too  foon  exhaled,  but  have  Time  to  lye  and  nour 
ri(h  the  Tree,  as  well  by  the  Roots,  as  by  conti- 
nuing its  humid  Vapour  about  the  Stem,  Leaves, 
and  Fruit,  to  nourifh  the  more  fpungy  Parts  of 
them,  while  the  Roots  are  gathering  convenien^t 
Subfiftence  for  their  Offices, 

The  Signs  of  a  Plant's  want  of  Water  are  ma- 
ny ;  but  it  is  dangerous  to  wait  'till  they  appear., 
for  our  Remedy  may  come  too  late:  We  are 
acquainted  with  the  Diftrefs  of  Plants  by  the 
ihrinking  of  the  Leaves,  by  their  turning  yellow, 
by  theif  flagging  or  hanging  down,  and  by  the 
dropping  of  the  green  Fruit  in  Trees ;  fo  that 
whenever  any  of  thefe  Tokens  declare  their 
Wants,  we  muft  not  delay  to  give  them  good 
Waterings,  as  I  have  before- mentioned :  A  Day 
or  two,  if  the  Weather  be  very  hot,  as  one  may 
ncafonablyfuppofe  it  muft  be  when  this  happens, 
is  likely  to  occafion  the  Death  of  the  Tree  ;  or 
if  it  be  a  fmall  Plant,  we  may  be  fure  of  its  De- 
ftruftion  by  a  Day's  Negledt. 

We  ought  in  this  Cafe  to  confider  our  SoH, 
whether  it  be  Sand,  or  Clay,  or  light  open 
Ground,  or  ftrong  ftiflF  Land ;  if  it  is  the  for- 
mer, watering  of  our  Fruit-Trees  wHi  be  necef- 
fary  more  frequently  than  in  the  ftrong  holding 
Soil ;  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks  dry  Weather 
in  Sandy  Land  13  enough  to  truft  a  Fruit-Tree- 
without  Water,  efpecially  if  it  happens  to  be  in 
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a  warm  Situation ;  but  if  it  be;;4  ftifF  Soil,  a 
Month's  Drought  will  do  it  no  H^rm,  but  longer 
than  that  it  wiU  hardly  do  witho«tt  watering; 
at  the  fame  Time  we  ihould  ftir  the  Surface  of 
the  Earth  wedefign  to  water,  which  will  keep  it 
from  binding  too  hard,  which  it  will  be  apt  to  do 
if  it  is  tending  to  a  Clay. 

.  .  In  watering  t)f  Plants  we  are  to  obferv=e,  that 
the  Evening  in  the  hotter  Seafon  is  the  moft  prp- 
k)er  Time  for  that  Operation,  bccaufe  that  the 
vVater  will  then  have  Time  enough  to  mix  itfclf 
"lyith  the  Earth,  before  the  too  fcorching  Heat  of 
fhe  Sun  can  exhale  it,  or  occafion  it  to  fcald  the 
3<oots  of  the  Plants,  which  will  be  the  Cafe,  if  we 
^ater  Plants  in  the  Heat  of  the  Day, 

I  am  to  be  underftood  thus  far  only  of  watering 
Trees,  and  fuch  Plants  as  are  growing  in  the 
iiatural  Ground  -,  but  the  watering  of  Pots  require^ 
fbme  further  Confideration. 

The  Earth  in  every  Pot  ought  to  be  riling  a 
little  about  the  Stem  of  the  Plant,  and  fall  gently 
to  the  Edges,  that  fo  the  Water  may  rather  fell 
to  the  Parts  of  the  Pot  among  the  fine  Fibres 
of  the  Plant,  than  lye  foaking  about  the  Stem. 

At  every  third  or  fourth  watering  of  a  Pot, 
the  Surface  of  the  Earth  ought  tobeftirred,  which 
otherwife  would  bind  too  hard  about  the  Plant, 
and  not  admit  the  Water  equally  to  the  Root  of 
the  Plant ;  or  elfe,  we  may  lay  an  Inch  thick 
pf  frefli  Cow-Dung  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Pot 
when  the  Heats  begin,  which  will  prevent  the 
Sun's  fcorching  of  the  Roots,  which  otherwife 
ifrequently  happens. 

Wher^ 
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When  we  have  Trees  or  Plants  in  Pots  that  re- 
iquirc  a  great  Share  of  Water,  they  ihould  be  fet 
in  fhady  Places  during  the  great  Heats  of  the 
Summer,  or  clfc  the  Bottom  of  their  Pots  may 
J}e  fet  about  an  Inch  deep  in  Pans  of  Water, 
from  whence,  "thro*  the  Holes  at  the  Bottom  of 
the  Pots,  the  Plants  would  draw  what  Water 
they  require,  and  fo  will  remain  in  good  Condi^ 
tion  a  Fortnight  in  the  hotteft  Weather,  without 
ifupplying  the  Water  Pans :  This  is  much  the  beft 
Way  of  treating  Myrtles  in  the  Summer,  as  well 
^s  ail  other  vigorous  Ihoocing  Plants  which  ar€ 
pot  fucculent. 


O/DECOrS. 

As  there  are  many  Gentlemen  who  have  4 
large  Command  of  Water,  efpecially  near 
fuch  Places  where  wild  Pucks  are  frequent,  I 
leonceive  there  can  be  nothing  more  advantageous 
in  fuch  Places  than  the  making  of  Decoys,  nor, 
indeed,  can  there  be  any  Thing  more  delight- 
ful. 

To  make  a  Decoy,  we  muft  chufe  out  a 
Place  where  we  have  an  Opportunity  of  forming 
a  large  Piece  of  Water,  from  which  we  mull 
make  Canals  branching  out,  either  three, 
five,  or  more,  according  to  the  Magnitude 
of  our  Water,  each  Canal  terminating  in  a  Point, 
after  one  Angle  made,  ail  well  planted  about 
with  Alders,  Willows,  Sailews,  Oziers,  and  fuch 
Underwood.  On  one  Side  of  each  of  thefe  Ca- 
nals, from  the  Angle  to  the  Mouth,  are  placed 
Pannels  of  Reed  about  the  Height  of  a  Man's 
Breaft,  fet  in  the  Manner  of  a  Skreen,   with 
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Holes  for  the  Fpwler  to  peep  thro%  and  in  the 
Bottom  of  every  other  Pannel,  is  a  Hole  for  a 
Dog  to  ran  in  and  out  at ;  over  the  Canal  is  a 
Net  placed  in  Form  of  an  Arbor,  and  beyond 
the  Angle  it  terminates  in  a  Tunnel  Net,  wherein 
the  Fowls  are  taken,  as  you  may  fee  in  the 
Draught  I  have  given  of  one.  The  Decoy  be- 
ing ordered  in  this  Manner,  we  fliall  proceed  to 
give  an  Account  of  the  Method  of  taking  the 
Fowl,  which  is  thus:  The  Decoy-man  coming 
down  to  the  Angle  of  the  Pipe  or  Canal,  peeps 
thro*  the  Holes  in  the  Reed  Pannels,  and  when 
he  fees  a  fufHcient  Quantity  of  wild  Ducks  in  the 
Mouth  of  the  great  Pond,  by  whiftling  foftly, 
the  tame  Ducks,  pinioned  and  brought  up  for 
that  Purpofe,  fwim  into  the  Canal,  cover'd  with 
the  Nets,  to  feed  upon  the  Corn  he  throws  over 
the  Reeds  into  the  Water,  the  wild  Ducks  alfo 
following  to  partake  of  the  Food :  In  the  mean 
Time,  a  Dog,  taught  for  that  Purpofe,  runs 
round  the  Pannels  in  and  out  at  the  Holes  in  the 
Bottom,  which  amufes  the  Ducks,  fo  that  they 
apprehend  no  Danger ;  when  he  has  brought 
them  far  enough  into  the  Canal,  he  goes  (looping  * 
along  the  Reeds,  till  he  has  got  beyond  the  Ducks, 
then  rifing  up,  fhews  himfelf  over  the  Pannels ; 
by  which  Means  the  wild  Ducks  only  are  frighted 
the  oppofite  Way  into  the  narrower  Part  of  the 
Canal,  and  fo  they  are  taken  in  the  Tunnel-Net ; 
all  this  being  done  without  any  Difturbance  to 
the  reft  of  the  wild  Ducks  in  the  great  Pond. 
Thus  the  Decoy-man  having  difpatch'd  one  Ca- 
nal, goes  round  to  execute  the  fame  at  all  the 
reft ;  by  which  Means,  infinite  Numbers  are  taken 
every  Year  at  one  of  thefe  Places. 

The 
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The  Decoy  being  thus  prepared,  and  planted 
with  Alders,  Willows,  and  fuch  other  Trees  as 
will  grow  in  moift  and  watry  Places,  either  froni 
Truncheons,  Sets,  or  Twigs,  it  will,  in  about 
two  Years,  be  fit  for  Service ;  and  during  the 
two  firft  Years,  will  furnifti  fo  much  Cover  for 
the  wild  Ducks  that  fly  that  Way,  that  they  will 
begin  to  breed  there,  and  entice  others  to  the 
fame  Place,  as  well  as  Eafterlings,  Widgeon, 
and  Teale.  It  is  to  be  obferv^d,  that  thefe 
Places  are  kept  as  quiet  as  poITible,  and  hardly 
any  is  allow'd  to  fpeak,  for  fear  of  difturbing  the 
Fowls;  for  thefe  Kinds  of  wild  Fowl  are  very 
timorous,  and  a  fmall  Difturbance  will  go  near 
to  make  them  abandon  their  Abode.  It  is  re- 
markable, that  thefe  Decoys  are  generally  ia  flat 
Countries,  where  there  is  hardly  any  Trees  grow- 
ing but  what  are  in  the  Decoys,  fo  that  the 
Ducks  are  allur'd  by  the  Trees  as  well  as  the 
Water ;  and  in  fuch  Situations  ^re  generally 
caught  in  greater  Abundance  than  in  woody 
Countries.  It  is  incredible  almofl:  to  think  the 
prodigious  Numbers  that  are  taken  in  a  well- 
placed  Decoy  -,  that  even  one  will  bring  in  pve, 
fix,  or  feven  hundried  Pounds  per  annum  to  the 
Owner,  if  it  be  well  managed,  and  within  Reach 
of  a  good  Market ;  and  this  Advantage  will  be 
pretty  conftant  when  it  is  once  fet  on  Foot  •,  for 
when  there  is  once  a  Colony  rightly  efl:ablifh'd, 
they  may  be  expefted  to  encreafe  rather  than  di- 
rninifh,  for  they  will  continually  draw  in  more,  if 
they  are  not  frightned.  And  there  is  one  Thing 
particularly  to  be  obferv*d,  which  is,  never  to 
let  any  one  efcape  that  has  been  taken  in  the  Net, 
for  he  will  certainly  quit  the  Place,  and  take  a 
great  Number  with  him  j  which  I  mention,  be- 
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caufe  fomctimes  one  may  happen  to  take  more 
than  wc  ha^e  Occafiori  for  s  and  if  once  a  Market 
happens  to  be  overftock^d,  and  the  Price  is  beawi 
down,  it  will  be  m  hafd  Matter  to  reflx>re  i t:^ 

Explanatm  vf  PI  ace  !, 

A  A  ftiews  the  Body  of  Water. 

BBB  the  Mouthii  of  the  Pond  leading  to  the 
Canali.  V'    - 

C  C  C  the  Moi}|liSf  of  the  Canals.  ^  ^^^ 

D  the  Aiiglc  of  00c  of  the  Canals.   .    '     :^^' 

EE  the  Screens  oi^Pannels  of  Rccdi, 

F  theTunndjIeffct^ 
the  Canal  G.  .  -    .__ 

H  the  Walks  of  Communication  betw6f5it  bte 
Canal  and  another. 

plate  II.    J  Viim  of  Part  of  a  Decay ^  with  ^m  of 
the  Canals  covered  with  Nei. 

A  the  Net- Work  over  the  Canal. 

B  the  Net-Work  wherein  is  the  Tunnel. 

C  the  Skreen  of  Reed  to  cover  the  Decoy-maa 
from  the  Sight  of  the  Ducks. 

D  Holes  in  the  Skreen  for  the  Dog  to  pais 
through. 
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Of  Gr offing  and  Inoculating^  &c. 

I  Shall  now  proceed  to  explain  the  feveral  Ways^ 
of  Grafting,  by  which  Trees  are  itnprov'd 
from  Wildings  to  bring  good  Fruit :  Iti  order  for 
which  Defign,  our  Garden  ought  to  be  ftored 
with  Stocks  of  all  Sorts,  that  is,  with  fuch  as  are- 
Pomiferous,  or  Apple-bearing  ;  Pruniferous,  or 
Plumb-bearing  •,  Bacciferous,  or  Berry-bearing  ;. 
Coniferous,  or  Gone-bearing;  Nuciferous,  or 
Nut-bearing ;  Glandiferous^  or  Maft-bearing  ^ 
and  Siliquiferous,  or  Cod- bearing ;  beeaufe  we 
may  fometimes  meet  with  a  ftrange  Tree,  whicb 
will  only  be  cncreafed  by  Graffing ;  and  as  alj' 
Trees  that  I  can  now  think  on,  are  of  one  or 
other  of  thefe  Glafles,  fo  our  Nurferies  fhould  be 
provided  with  Stocks  of  thefe  feveral  Sorts,  that 
we  may  graflF  the  Apple-bearing  upon  the  Apple* 
bearing,,  die  Pruniferous  upon  the  Pruniferous^ 
and  fo  on. 

The  Wilding  which  we  are  to  grafFupon^  we 
call  the  Stock,  and  the  Twig  or  Shoot  which  we 
are  to  grafFupon  the  Stock,  is  call'd  the  Cion  or 
Graff;  every  Cion  or  Graff,  when  it  is  rightly 
difpos'don  the  Stock  according  to  Art,  will  take 
Root  in  the  Stock,  and  retain  the  Virtues  of  its 
Mother  Plant, 

Some  Sort  of  Plants  will  more  readily  join  by 
Eneying  or  Inoculating,  than  by  Graffing ;  ana 
tfhcre  are  others,  which  will  not  take  by  either  o£ 
thofc  Ways,  but  by  Inarching  only  v  again,  there 
are  fome  which  will  only  join  by  Approaching  i 
All  which,  we  Ihall  confidcr  in  order,  obferving, 
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by  the  Way,  that  Nature  gives  us  large  Liberties 
in  Graffing  fuch,  as  that  we  may  grafF  Apples 
upon  Pears,  or  Pears  upon  Apples,  and  both 
thefe  upon  the  Common  White-thorn,  upon  which 
likewife  we  may  grafF  Medlars,  the  Lazeroli, 
and  Services,  and  upon  the  Graffs  we  may  alfo 
grafF  the  Quince;  all  thefe  may  be  made  to  grow 
upon  one  Tree  by  Whip  GrafEng,  or  by  Cleft 
Graffing,  or  Stock  Graffing,  or  by  Inoculating, 
Eneying,  or  Budding. 

So  the  Piruniferous  Fruits,  fuch  as  Peaches, 
Nedlarines,  Abricots,  Cherries  of  all  Sorts,  and 
Plumbs  of  all  Sorts,  may  be  Budded  upon 
Plumbs,  or  upon  one  another;  and  what  feems 
extraordinary,  is,  that  the  Lauro-Cerafus,  which 
is  our  common  Laurel  and  Ever-green,  may  be 
Inoculated  upon  the  Cherry  and  the  Plumb,  and 
be  made  a  Companion  for  all  thofe  of  the  Pruni- 
ferous  Race :  An  Inflrance  of  this  Sort  is  now  in 
the  Garden  of  Mr.  Whttmill^  2i  curious  Gardener 
of  Hoxton.  By  this  we  may  obferve,  that  thefe 
GrafFs  or  Buds  are  fo  many  Plants  of  difFerent 
Kinds  which  grow  upon  one  Plant;  which  is  like 
one  certain  Sort  of  Soil,  wherein  we  find  grow- 
ing many  Plants  of  difFerent  Sorts  ;  but  we  mufl 
obferve,  that  one  Kind  will  profper  better  than 
another. 

The  firft  Sort  of  Graffing  which  I  fhall  men- 
tion, is  that  Sort  which  we  call  Whip  Graffing, 
or  Rind  Graffing  -,  this  is  perform'd  by  paring  off 
Part  of  the  Bark  on  one  Side  of  the  Stock,  either 
after  we  have  cut  off  the  Head  of  the  Stock,  or 
elfe  while  the  Head  remains  on  the  Stock,  for  it 
is  done  both  Ways  ;  if  we  cut  off  the  Head  of 
the  Stock,  then  the  Bark  we  take  ofFmuft  leave 
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the  Wood  bare  about  an  Inch  and  half  from  the 
Place  where  the  Head  is  cut  off  downwards  to- 
wards the  Root,  and  as  wide  as  the  Cion  which 
we  defign  to  join  with  it ;  then  we  muft,  with 
our  Knife,  flit  the  Stock  down  from  a  little  below 
the  JPlace  where  the  Head  is  cut  off,  guiding  it 
with  the  Grain  of  the  Wood,  'till  we  have 
made  a  Tongue  on  the  Side  of  the  Stock  where 
the  Bark  is  par'd  off  about  an  Inch  long ;  this 
being  done,  we  are  next  to  pare 'off  the  Bark 
from  one  Side  of  the  Cion,  and  then  with  our 
Knife  make  a  Tongue  in  the  Wood  of  the  Cion, 
of  fuch  a  Length  as  may  fit  exaftly  with  that 
in  the  Stock,  which,  when  we  have  placed  toge- 
ther, fo  that  the  Barks  of  both  the  Cion  and 
Stock  join,  we  muft  tye  them  faft  with  Bafs,  and 
cover  all  the  wounded  Part  with  fine  Loam  well 
mixt  with  Cow  Dung  5  or  elfe  we  may  cover  the 
wounded  Part  with  the  following  Mixture,  viz. 
To  four  Ounces  of  Bees- Wax  add  as  much  Tal- 
low, and  when  thefe  are  melted  together,  add 
about  an  CXince  and  half  of  Rofin ;  which  muft 
be  ufed,  when  *tis  Blood  warm,  with  a  foft 
Brufti-,  and  then  we  need  not  tye  the  Cion  and 
the  Stock  together,  for  thefe  Coverings  are  only 
defign'd  to  keep  the  Air  and  the  Wet  from  the 
wounded  Parts  till  they  are  united,  which  they 
will  foon  be,  if  the  Tongues  of  the  Stock  and 
the  Cion  are  well  wedg'd  into  one  another :  When 
we  ufe  this  Sort  of  Graffing  without  the  cutting 
off  the  Head  of  the  Stock,  we  then  take  the  Bark 
from  the  Stock  in  any  fmooth  Part  of  a  Shoot, 
i.  e.  between  the  Buds,  and  fitting  the  Cion  to 
it  as  before  with  Tongues,  we  then  cover  the 
wounded  Parts  with  fome  of  the  afore-mention'd 
Graffing  Wax.  This  laft  Operation  may  be  done 
when  the  Sap  is  in  its  higheft  Fluencies  i  but  the 
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firft  muft  be  done  juft  before  the  Buds  begin  c^ 
fhoot. 

Cleft  Graffing,  or  Stock  Graffing,  is  perform^ 
by  cutting  off  the  Head  of  the  Stock »  and  then 
with  the  Knife  flitting  the  Stock  downwards  an 
Inch  or  two,  in  Proportion  to  the  Bignefs  of  it 
and  of  the  Cion  we  are  to  put  into  it  ;  we  then 
cut  the  Bottom  Part  of  the  Cion  Wedge-wife, 
of  the  famoLength  we  have  made  the  Slit,  and 
fo  place  the  Cion  in  the  Opening  we  have  made 
in  the  Stock,  that  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  and  the 
Cion  both  join  or  nutch  with  one  another. 

If  the  Stock  happens  to  be  very  large,  as 
fometimes  it  is  when  we  ufe  this  Kind  of  Graffing, 
fuch  as  an  old  Tree  fawM  oflF,  which  may,  per- 
haps, tneafure  three  Foot  in  the  Girt ;  then  we 
muft  be  forc'd  to  open  the  Places  where  we  are 
to  fix  our  Grafls,  with  Chiflels,  and  keep  them  fo 
open  with  Wedges  'till  the  Graffs  are  fixt  to  our 
Mind  :  In  fuch  Stocks  we  may  place  three  or  four 
Graffs,  but  two  are  enough,  if  we  could  be  fure 
they  would  all  take ;  in  this  Cafe  our  Cions  may 
be  larger  than  if  the  Stocks  were  fmall.  In 
Worcefierjhnre  it  is  common  enough  to  graff  Ap- 
ples this  Way,  with  Cions  which  meafure  about 
five  Inches  in  the  Girt,  and  they  profper  very 
well  \  but  we  muft  obfcrve,  that  our  Cions  rhay 
be  larger  if  they  are  of  Trees  that  have  tender 
Wood,  than  if  they  are  of  a  hard  Wood.  When 
this  is  done,  lay  on  fome  of  the  Graffing  Wax  as 
before  directed,  fo  as  to  cover  all  the  wounded 
Parts  of  the  Stock  and  Cion.  In  this  Cafe,  where 
the  Stock  is  large,  there  is  vegetable  Matter 
enough  in  it  to  feed  the  Cions  to  good  Advantage, 
fo  that  the  third  Year  they  will  produce  extraor- 
dinary 
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dinary  large  Fruit,  thp*  before  the  old  Head  was 
cut  from  it,  the  pruit  was  hardly  bigger  than 
Hazel  Nuts.  Here  is  another  Example  of  a 
Tree's  growing  upon  a  Tree ;  and  as  the  Cleft- 
Graffinjg  is  prafticable  upon  the  pldeft  Trees,  fd 
it  is  to  be  done  upon  Plants  wl^ich  are  not  above 
three  Months  old  from  the  Seed.  Thjs  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Curtis  of  Putney^  a  very  curious  Gen- 
tleman in  the  Knowledge  of  Plants  :  His  Method 
is,  when  he  raifes  Orange  Trees  from  Seeds,  that' 
as  foon  as  he  finds  they  have  got  a  Stalk  about 
t^iree  Quarters  of  an  Inch  above  the  Ear-leaves^ 
he  cuts  off  the  TqP^  ^"4  making  an  Incifion 
crofs  that  Stajk,  bears  his  Knife  downwards  to- 
wards the  Part  where  the  Ear-leaves  join  with  it  \ 
and  then  chufing  a  tedder  Shoot  of  a  bearing 
Tree  that  will  matcl>  with  the  Stock,  he  cuts  the 
bottom  of  if  in  the  Manner  of  a  Wedge^  and 
places  it  as  I  have  related  before,  fo  that  the 
3arks  may  join  -,  and  tjien  applies  fome  of  the 
GrafEng  Wax  warm  with  a  fine  Painting  Brufti. 
This  Operation  may  be  done  all  the  Summer  )ong, 
and  is  particularly  explained  in  my  Phitofophicat 
Account  of  the  fVorks  of  Nature. 

I  am  next  to  fpeak  of  inarching,  that  is,  in- 
laying the  young  Shoots  of  one  Tree  into  ano- 
ther, which  is  the  fureft  Way  of  Graffing  that  \ 
have  yet  mentioned  j  for'hefe,  if  the  Part  which 
a6ls  as  a  Cioh,  does  not  happen  to  join  with  the 
Stock,  it  may  ft.ill  rerpain  upon  the  Tree.  To 
perform  this  Work,  qne  ipuft  have  a  Collefti^n 
of  Stocks  in  Pots,  tfiat  when  we  have  any  parti? 
cular  Tree  which  we  have  a  Miqd  to  incrtafc,  Vft 
may  bring  the  Stock  to  it ;  an^  then  cuttinjg  off* 
the  Head  of  the  StQck,  we  chufe  oyt  fuch  ^ 
Sj[)i99t  9jf  jhc  valuable  Tree,   as  may  with  the 
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moft  Eafe  be  brought  down  to  the  Stock  ;  and 
then  we  muft  order  both  of  thefe  with  Tongues, 
as  I  have  direftcd  in  the  Whip  Graffing,  only  we 
muft  leave  that  Part  which  is  to  aft  as  a  Cion,  to 
join  with  the  Tree  in  fuch  a  Manner,  that  it  may 
be  well  fed  with  the  Juices  of  the  Tree :  I  com- 
monly, in  thefe  Cafes,  cut  the  Tongue  of  the 
Graff  half  Way  only  thro'  the  Shoot.  This  be- 
ing thus  order'd,  we  are  to  tye  our  two  joining 
Parts  very  clofe,  and  then  cover  them  with  the 
Mixture  of  Loam,  and  Cow- Dung;  alfo  taking 
cfpecial  Care  to  fecure  the  inlaid  Branch  from 
flying  from  the  Stock,  which  fometimes  it  will 
be  apt  to  do,  if  it  is  not  well  fecur'd  by  Strings 
or  Sticks ;  for  tho*  this  is  a  Work  to  be  done 
in  the  Summer,  when  the  Plants  have  their  Sap 
in  the  greateft  Fluency,  yet  the  mildeft  Summer 
is  not  without  its  Storms,  efpecially  in  Jufie  or 
July.  It  is  to  be  noted,  that  fome  Plants  fhould 
remain  thus  joinM  till  the  fecond  Year,  before 
we  cut  them  from  the  Bearing,  or  the  defir'd 
Plant  •,  efpecially  thofe,  whofe  inarch'd  Shoots 
are  of  a  more  hardy  or  woody  Nature;  but 
where  we  can  inarch  green  Shoots,  fuch  as  thofe 
of  Oranges  or  Lemons,  if  we  do  this  Work  in 
May^  we  may  cut  them  off  in  Augnfty  if  we  find 
they  have  taken  hold  of  the  Stocks. 

When  we  have  cut  our  Plants  from  the  Mo- 
ther Tree,  we  muft  fet  them  immediately  in 
fome  Place  of  Shelter,  where  the  Winds  may 
not  get  at  them,  for  elfe  the  new  Heads  which 
are  tenderly  join'd,  will  be  fubjeft  to  break  from 
the  Stocks ;  or  if  the  Stock  be  growing  in  the 
natural  Ground,  then,  when  we  cut  the  young 
Inarch  from  the  Tree,  we  muft  be  careful  to 
guard  them  well  with  Stakes. 

Inoculation 
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Inociiiatioh  is  the  next  Improvement  I  fhall 
treat  of.  To  inoculate^  is  the  fame  as  to  eney, 
or  to  bud ;  and  is  nearly  the  fame  as  the  Anci- 
ents caird  Erriplaftration  ;  only  their  Empiaftra- 
tion  was  cutting  out  a  large  Piece  of  the  fmooth 
Bark  of  a  Tree  with  feveral  Buds  upon  it,  and 
then  opening  the  Bark  of  another  Tree  in  iuch 
Manner,  as  to  lay  the  Bark  of  the  bearing  Tree 
clofe  to  the  Wood  of  the  Stock ;  they  then  co- 
vered the  wounded  Parts  over  with  a  Kind  of 
Mortar,  or  prepared  Loam :  This  Method  is 
fafer  and  furer  in  the  Way  of  Inocuktion  than 
our  Inoculating  with  a  fingle  Bud,  becaufe  the 
great  Quantity  of  Bark  taken  off  with  the  Buds, 
which  may  be  about  two  Inches  fquare,  muft 
hold  a  good  Fund  of  Nourifliment,  to  fupport 
the  Buds  'till  they  have  join'd  with  the  Stock  ; 
but,  however,  our  common  Way  of  Inoculating 
with  a  fingle  Bud,  is  not  inferior  to  moft  of  the 
modern  Ways  of  Graffing,  providecj  we  take 
Care  to  be  guided  by  the  Vigour  of  the  Sap  ;  I 
mean,  that  we  never  attempt  to  bud  or  inoculate 
any  Tree,  but  when  the  Bark  will  rife  freely 
from  the  Wood,  as  the  Gardeners  fay;  or,  in 
other  Terms,  will  flip  from  the  Wood. 

Our  Buds,  in  this  Cafe,  mufl  be  fuch  as  can 
be  taken  fronl  the  lafl  perfect  Shoot  of  a  Tree, 
and  of  the  Bark,  in  which  this  Bud  happens,  to 
be  plac*d  about  half  ah  Inch  below  the  Bud,  and 
as  much  above  it,  and  on  each  Side  the  Bud 
about  half  an  Inch  ;  then  making  the  Incifion 
in  the  Bark  of  our  Stock,  like  the  Figure  T, 
we  raife  that  Bark  on  both  Sides  from  the  Wood^ 
and  then  flripping  the  Bud  from  the  woody  Parts 
which  join  to  it,  infert  it  between  the  Baik  and 
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the  Wood  of  the  Stock,  and  tye  it  with  Bafs,  (0 
that  the  Bud  may  not  be  hurt  or  covered  •,  or 
elfe  fome  of  the  Grafiing  Wax  being  apply'd,  as 
direfted  in  the  former  Graffings,  will  be  fufficient 
without  tying. 

I  have  flow  only  to  defcribe  the  Method  of 
Approaching,  or  GrafBhg  by  Approach,  which 
lame  have  falfely  taken  for  Inarcning :  The  An- 
cients, in  moft  of  their  Works,  recommend  it  as 
the  fureft  Way,  and  I  have  had  Experience 
enough  to  find  it  as  they  fay :  I  have  mention^ 
it  in  my  Monthly  Writings;  but  I  know  no 
Gardener  that  has  it  in  Praftice  at  prefent  but 
Mr.  WhitmUl  of  tiox'ton.  It  is  perform'd  in 
young  Shoots  while  the  Sap  is  fluent,  or  in 
Shoots  of  the  laft  Growth  when  the  Sap  is  be- 

f  inning  to  flow  vigorolifty ;  we  then  place  two 
hnts  together,  and  paring,  off  the  Bark  from 
one  Side  of  a  Branch  of  each  oF  them,  we  ap- 
ply the  wounded  Parts  to  one  another,  and  tye 
niem  together  with  Bafs ;  and  if  they  are  tender 
/hooting  Plants,  'they  will  foon  unite  hi  their 
Woods,  and  may  be  cut  off  in  three  or  four 
Moftths  •,  and  when  Plants  are  very  different  in 
their  Nature,  as  the  Fig  and  the  Mulberryj  or 
the  Vine  and  the  Paffian-Tree'j  we  may  recon- 
cile them  by  this  Means,  as  may  be  obferv*d  ii> 
the  Garden  above- mchtron'd.  As  for  the  Me- 
thod ufed  by  the  Ancients  of  Terebration  or 
Boring  of  Trees,  it  was  no  more  than  piercing 
thro'  the  Bark,  and  then  preffing  the  Inftrument 
downwards  between  the  wood  and  the  Bark, 
they  made  Room  enough  to  receive  the  Foot  of 
the  Cion  two  or  three  Inches,  by  which  Way  the 
Cion  was  fed,  and  ftruck  Root  in  the  Tree  ;  but 
the  Foot  or  Bottom  Part  df  the  Cion  muft  be 

prun'd 
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prun'd  a  little,  fo  as  to  make  it  terminate  in  a 
I^oint,  and  when  it  is  fix'd,  we  muft  clofe  the 
Orifice  with  Graffing  Wax.  This  is  now  out  of 
Praftice  among  the  Gardeners,  but  I  find  it  of 

food  Ufe,  efpecially  in  difficult  Cafes :  The  Time 
have  try'd  it  with  Succefs,  was  when  the  Bark 
would  flip  eafiJy. 

See  the  Plate  VI,  for  the  feverd  Manners  of 
Craffing. 


Of  the  Situatim  of  the  Kitchen-Garden. 

I  Come  now  to  fpeak  of  the  Manner  of  dif- 
pofihg  of  a  Kitchco-Garden  to  the  befl;  Ad- 
vantage. 

A  Kitchen-Garden  ought  chiefly  to  be  the 
JPlac^  wifcere  we  oultivatje  our  choicdl  Fruiti,  as 
well  as  Herbs  and  Roots,  for  the  Ufe  of  riae 
Table.  It  flioold,  if  poffible,  be  waird  abotit, 
for  the  Sake  of  the  tender  Fruits  which  we  ocight 
to  culcivatB  there,  as  well  as  tor  Security.  'Hiis 
Garden  oug^  partiowlarly  to  be  well  eicpos'd  to 
the  Rifing  Sua  ^nd  the  South  Sun,  tQ  give  the 
Contents  <i«f  it  the  gRsatcr  PerfetStion,  and  bririg 
tliem  to  a  doe  Maturity.  Here  we  ought  alfo  10 
have  tlie  Comwiand  of  Watser ;  and  there  fhoukl 
be  an  eafy  ConoexioD  between  this  End  the  Sta- 
ble-Yard, for  tine  mone  •eafy  bringing  tte  IXmg, 
or  other  Manures,  ^nd  carryif>g  txit  -of  Weeds, 
or  otber  Jncuant>raiicB$*  The  befl:  Way  fdr  fiich 
a  Garden  to  be  difpos'd^  js  to  lay  it  in:  laige 
iquare  QpartefH,  <a«d  to  fence  in  fuch  Qoamers 
with  Efpaliers  cf  Fruit-Trecs,  iiich  as  Pcarfe,  or 
yifiesiof  tht  jearJkft  Ri^e  Grapes,  or  Abrtcots, 
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or  Plumbs ;  but  thefe  Fruits  fliould  not  be  mixe 
in  one  Walk ;  but  let  all  the  Pears  be  together, 
for  the  Sake  of  making  the  Walk  all  of  one  Face, 
and  fo  the  others   in  the  fame  Manner.     The 
Walks  where  I  propofe  the  Hedges  or  Efpaliers 
of  Fruit,  are  thofe  which  Ihould  be  the  principal 
Walks  for  Pleafure ;  and  when  we  have  Fruit  to 
proteft  them,  we  ihall  6nd  no  Lofs  in  allowing 
luch  a  Diftance  between   the  Hedges,   as  m^y 
prevent   one   Hedge   from   over-fliadowing   the 
other ;  the  Fruit  of  Hedges  will  fufficiently  pay 
the  Lofs  of  Ground  in  thefe  Walks :  And  thefc 
are  neceflary  to  keep  a  Correfpondence  between 
one  Quarter  and  another,  befides  the  Pleafure  of 
them  to  walk  in,  for  a  Walk  lin'd  with  Fruit  is 
none  of  the  moft  unpleafant  Sights.     Particularly 
we  ihould  contrive  an  eafy  Correfpondence  be- 
tween one  Part  of  our  Garden  and  another  ;  for 
when   the    Paflages  of  Communication   are  not 
eafy,  a  Gardener  may  lofe  half  his  Time  in  go- 
ing from  one  Place  to  another  about  his  Bufinefs, 
which  is  fo  much  Lofs  to  the  Matter.     For  the 
fame   Reafon,    we   Ihould  always  contrive   our 
Quarters  for  Hot-beds  near  the  Stable- Yard,  or 
fuch  Place  where  the  Litter  for  Hot-beds  may 
be  brought  in  Carts  ;  for  if  this  Spot  happens  to 
lye  remote  from  fuch  Places,  the  Dung  muft  be 
brought  a  long  Way  in  Barrows,  to  the  Spoiling 
of  the  Walks,  and  the  extraordinary  Expence  of 
the  Mens  Time.     The  Place  where  thefe  Hot- 
-  beds  ought  to  be,  Ihould  be  fenced  in  well  with 
Reeds,  and  be  kept  under  Lock  and  Key  by  the 
Gardener,  that  none  Ihould  have  the  Opportuni-  . 
ty  of  looking  into  the  Hot-beds  but  himfelfj 
for  the  lifting  up  a  fingle  Glafs  for  half  a  Minute 
or  lefs,  at  an  improper  Seafon,  will  deftroy  his 
whole  tender  Crop  ^  and  befides,  he  will  then 

have 
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have  no  Body  to  blame  but  himfclf  if  any  Mif- 
chance  happens.     In  this  Place  fhould  be  a  Frame 
for  ripening  Fruits  artifically,  if  fuch  a  Thing 
is  defir'd;  and  alfo  a  Tool-houfe,  and  a  proper 
Place  for  drying  o(  Seeds  and  Herbs,  and  pre-, 
lerving  of  Fruit -,  with  Conveniencies,  ifpoflible, 
for  the  Gardener  to  refide,  that  he  may  always 
be  ready  to  furvey  his  more  curious  Works,  and 
be  in  the  Way  to  defend  his  Treafure  of  Fruit 
from  Robbers,  which  fhould   be  conftantly  un- 
der his  Care,  if  he  be  an  underftanding  Man, 
that  every  Sort  may  be  brought  to  Table  in  its 
proper  Seafon  -,  and  not,   as   it   too   frequently 
happens,  to  fend  a  fine  eating  Fruit  to  the  Oven, 
becaufe  they  are  lodgM  in  fuch  Hands  where  they 
are  not  underftood,  and  often  occafions  either  a 
Refleftion  to  be  caft  upon  the  Nurfery-Man  who 
provided  the  Trees,  or  on  the  Gardener's  Con- 
duft ;  for  my  own  Part,  I  find  it  the  beft  Way 
to  have  the  Name  of  every  Sort  of  Fruit  that  is 
planted  in  a  Garden,  written  at  length  upon  a 
Board  placed  over  the  Tree,  that  every  one  may 
fee  it.     This  Method  will  fave  the  Lofs  of  a 
great  deal  of  Fruit  in  a  Garden  much  frequented  •, 
la  which  Cafe  it  is  too  frequently  praftis'd  to  ga- 
ther harfli  unripe  Fruit,  and,  after  the  firft  Tafte, 
to  fling  it  away ;  and  then  i^  the  firft  Company 
to  decry  the  Fruit  of  the  whole  Garden ;  tho% 
perhaps,  it  poflTefTes  the  beft  Colleftion  in  the 
World. 
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Oftht  T>uffit^  and  its  Culture. 

§INCfe  I  have  found  that  my  Obfervatibrt| 
concerrtirig  thti  Raifing  of  Mulhrooms  haVfc 
n  {o  well  received,  that  there  is  tiowr  hardly  a 
Garden  of  any  Notp  near  Londofi  without  them, 
6r  whfere  there  his  nttt  been  Attertipts  tn^6t  tb 
produce  them  in  every  Month  of  th6  Year,   I  am 
pei-'fuaded,  that   the  foltewing   Account  of   tb6 
Vegetation  of  Truffles,  and  of  the   Mfethod  of 
their  Culture,  will  pr6ve  altogether  as  acceptabte*. 
I  am  told,  indeed,  *tis  milch  tt)0  great  a  Secret 
to  divulge,  and  that  t6  keep  it  in  my  bwn  Hands, 
fnlght  be  of  the  gteatfeft   Ct)ftfcquence   to  me 
?n  ftij  Fortune,    cbhfi'd'ering,  that  e^^ery  Pbutid 
6f  TruffteS,  frefh  gatheM^  is  fold  for  a  Guinea  ; 
btit  However  that  might  be,   I  ahi  petrty  well 
perftiaded,  that  I  flian   rtierk  fhbre  Efteem  by 
making  it  familiatto  the  tublick,  and  /hall  reft 
inyfelf  obntentcd  t^ith   the    Pleafure   of  doing 
ibmething  which  may  contribute  tb  the  Pleafure 
6f  my  Countrymien  j  aAtI,    beftdes,   by  making 
the  Truffle  mote  commbh,  it  will  becottie  cheaper, 
and  0ur   T^ftbs   triay   be  fatisfy'd  at  lefs  Ex- 
penee,     Btit  tb  proceed :  Let  us  firft  cotifider, 
Aether   the    Truffle  be   a  real   Plant  or   Hot. 
Monfieur  G^offroy],  of  the   Royal  Academy   of 
Patisl  in  one  of  his  Leftures,  fays.  That  all  Bo- 
dies which  feem  to  vegetate,  may  be  generally 
put  into  two  Claffes:   The  firft,    to  confift  of 
thofe  which  poflefs  every  Charafter  belonging  to 
a  Plant;  and  the  other,  to  be  made  up  of  thofe 
which    feem    lefs  perfeft,    and   are  fuppos'd    to 
Want  fome  Part  or  other  which  one  ought  to  ex- 
Jjie^  in  a  Plant.      ArhoVg  the  latter,  fome  are 
^   ^     '       ^        '  w.  feemingly 
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Seemingly  without  Flowers,  as  the  Fig-Tree; 
which,  however,  fome  believe  carries  its  Flow6rs 
within  the  Fruit.  Others  are  feemifidy  without 
either  Plowers  or  Seeds  j  as  the  moft  raft  of  the 
Marine  Plants;  for  tha*  there  ar6  difcover'd 
fomething  like  Seeds  lying  in  particular  Cells  of 
many  of  the  Sea  Plants,  yet  it  is  a  Doubt  whe- 
ther they  are  really  Seeds  or  not.  Again,  there 
are  others  which  are  compofed  of  Leaves  with- 
out Stalks,  or  other  apparent  Parti  belonging  to 
a  Pknt,  :i%  the  LaSfuca  Mariua^  or  Sea  Lettuce, 
Vhich  is  often  found  growing  upon  Oyfter  Shells. 
*;Others  have  Stems  or  Stalks  without  Leaves,  as 
the  Euphorbium,  Corals,  and  the  Lythophyton, 
and  mofl:  of  the  Stony  Plants.  Others  again, 
one  may  fay,  carry  no  Face  of  a  Plants  becaufe 
one  cannot  diftinguilh  in  them  either  Leaves, 
Flowers,  or  Seed.  Of  this  Gender  are  the  moft 
Parts  of  the  Mufhrooms,  Sponges,  and  Morilles  ; 
but  above  all  the  Truffles,  which  even  feem  to  be 
Without  kootis.  The  Botanifts,  however,  range 
thern  among  Plants,  becaufe  they  have  a  Mode 
bf  Growth,  and  Power  of  iftcreafing,  not  doubt- 
ing but  they  likewife  contain  the  eflentfal  Parts 
or  Plants,  tho*  they  have  not  the  apparent  Parts. 
As  it  is  in  Infefts,  which  have  the  cflential  Parts 
of  an  Animal,  tho*  the  apparent  Strufture  is 
different :  But  the  Truffle  is  of  that  Angular 
Strufture,  that  it  well  deferves  our  moft  careful 
Examination. 

This  Sort  of  Plant  is  a  Kind  of  flelhy  Tuber- 
cle,  covered  with  an  hard  Ihagreen'd  Coat, 
knotted  or  bunched  on  its  Superfices  fomewhat 
regularly,  refembling  very  much  the  Cone  or 
Nut  of  the  Cyprefs  Tree,  which  is  commonly 
calPd  in  England  the  Cyprefs  Apple.  It  is  re- 
markable^ 
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markable,  that  the  Truffle  feldom  appears  above 
'  the  Ground,  but,  for  the  moft  Part^lyes  about 
half  a  Foot  under  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and 
fometimes  not  fodeep.   We  always  find  feveral  to- 
gether in  the. fame  Place  of  different  Sizes,  and, 
now  and  then,  one  that  will  weigh  upwards  of  a 
Pound  i  but  thefe  very  large  ones  are  fomcwhat 
rare.  We  are  certain,  however,  that  there  are  very 
large  ones,  and  even  in  England^  at  the  Seat  that 
was  the  Lord  Cullin^%  in  Northampton/hire ^  Mr. 
Benj.  Townft)end^  who  was  his  Lordfhip's  Gardener, 
tells  me,  he  has  gathered  one  that  has  weighed 
about  1 1  Ounces.     I  have  found  them  in  feveral 
Places  in  England ;  and,  I  conceive,  there  is  hard- 
ly a  Country  which  is  not  capable  of  producing 
them.     In  Plinfs  Time,   thofe  were  accounted 
the  belt  that  were  brought  from  Africa -y   and 
at  prefent  there  are  good  ones  found  in   Bran- 
denhurgby  and  other  Parts  of  Germany,     They  are 
very  common  in  Italy^  in  Provence^  in  Dauphine^ 
in  Lahguedocy  and  in  the  Angoumois  and  the  Peri- 
got:  They  are  alfo  pretty  frequent  in  Burgundy^ 
and  about  Paris.     The  Soil  where  they  are  mofl 
commonly  found,  is  a  reddifh  fandy  Loam,  where 
we  may  chiefly  eypeft  them,  if  fuch  Land  has 
lain  a  long  Time  uncultivated:  They  are  found 
chiefly  under  the  Shade  of  Trees,  and  even  a- 
mong  their  Roots,  and  among  Stones,  and  foRie- 
times,  tho*  very  rarely,  in  plain  open  Ground. 
Their  favourite  Tree  is  the  Oak,  or  the  Ilex  or 
evergreen  Oak,  as  the  Elm  is  the  Favourjte  of  the 
Morille. 

We  begin  to  difcover  Truffles  in  the  firft  mild 
Weather  after  the  Frofts  are  over,  be  it  fooner 
or  later»  as  the  Seafoa  is  warm  or  temperate,  and 

even 
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even  in  open  Winters  they  are  to  be  met  with 
here  and  there. 

In  the  Beginning  of  their  Growth  they  appear 
round,  like  fmall  Peas,  reddifh  on  the  Outfide, 
and  white  within  5  thefe  grow  gently  to  Perfefti- 
on,  and  attain  to  a  greater  Bignefs  as  the  Soil  is 
agreeable  to  them.  Early  in  the  Spring  we  be- 
gin to  find  thofe  which  are  cali'd  White  Truffles, 
which  are,  indeed,  infipid  of  themfelves ;  but 
are  generally  dry^rf  to  be  ufed  in  high  Sauces,  bc- 
caufe  they  keep  better  dry  than  thofe  that  are 
Marbled,  It  is  the  common  Opinion,  that  a 
Truffle  once  difplaced,  will  never  grow  or  receive 
any  Nourifliment  afterwards,  tho*  we  put  it  again 
in  the  fame  Place  from  whence  we  removed  it  5 
but  if  we  let  them  grow  to  a  certain  State  with- 
out difplacing  them,  then  they  will  infenfibly 
grow  bigger,  and  their  Coat  or  Covering  will 
become  black,  and  Ihagrcen'd  or  unequal,  tho* 
theyftill  retain  their  Whitenefs  within.  To  this 
Point  of  Ripenefs  they  have  very  little  Smell  or 
Flavour ;  for  which  Rcafon  they  are  not  yet  fit 
for  any  thing  more  than  to  put  in  Sauces ;  and 
thefe  are  of  that  Sort  which  arc  callM  Abroad, 
the  firft  white  Truffles,  but  ought  not  to  diftin- 
guilh  as  a  difierent  Kind  from  the  marbled,  or  the 
black  Truffles,  which  are  gathe/d  from  the  End 
of  Summer  till  the  Severity  of  the  Winter,  be- 
caufe  they  are  no  more  of  the  fame  Sort,  only 
in  difierent  Degrees  of  Ripenefs.  We  fhall  con- 
fider  the  white  Truffle  in  the  firft  State,  as  if  it 
were  a  Plant,  that  contains  at  the  fame  Time  the 
Root,  Stalk,  and  Fruit,  which,  by  infenfible 
Swellings,  open  and  dilate  the  Parenchima,  or 
outward  Coat.  As  the  Truffle  fwells,  fo  the 
Coat  or  Covering  hardens  and  chaps  in  feveral 
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Places,  to  give  the  better  Room  for  the  fprcad- 
ing  or  explaining  of  the  Mafs  contained  within 
it,  or,  perhaps,  for  the  better  furnifhing  that 
Mofe  with  Nourilhment :  Then  the  Truffle  be- 
gins CD  change  G>lour,  and  from  its  white  State 
begins  to  be  marbled  with  grey,  leaving  only  fo 
much  white  as  feems  to  denote  a  Continuity  of 
Vcffels  which  lead  to  the  Heart  or  Centre  ot  the 
Truffle. 

The  grey  Marblings  in  the  Truffle  being  viewM 
with  a  Microfcope,  leem  to  be  a  tranfparent 
Parenchima,  composed  of  very  fine  Veflcls.  In 
the  Middle  of  this  Parenchima  are  difcover*d  black 
round  Spots,  feparated  from  one  another,  which 
are  feemingly  Seeds  that  difcolour  the  Parenchi- 
mous  Part  where  they  lye,  while  the  Parts  where 
du^y  are  not  found,  remain  white ;  which  white 
Parts  may  be  look'd  upon  as  Channels  or  Sap 
Veflels,  becaufe  they  always  terminate  in  the  Co^t 
or  Covering. 

When  the  Truffles  are  come  to  this  Degree  of 
PerfeAion,  they  have  a  mod  excellent  high 
Tafte  and  Flavour  %  and  it  is  obfervable,  that 
the  Heat  and  the  Showers  of  Auguji  contribute 
greatly  to  their  Ripening,  which  perhaps  might 
give  Room  for  fame  Authors  to  imagine  they 
were  the  Oftfpring  of  Thunder  •,  and  it  is  a 
Rule  Abroad,  that  the  very  beft  Truffles  are 
jiot  difcoverM  *tUl  the  BeginniJig  of  OSoberj  and 
from  that  Time  *tili  about  the  End  of  December j 
and,  in  mild  Winters,  even  'till  February  \  du- 
ring which  Harveft  (if  I  may  fo  fay)  of  the 
Truffles,  they  are  marbled,  whereas  thofe  which 
we  gather  between  the  Months  of  Ap^U  and 
Juiyy  orJ^guft^  are  whilie  in  ^heirPkih.    Itjs 
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to  be  obferv'd,  that  if  we  do  not  happen  to  ga- 
ther the  Truffles  juft  when  they  are  at  their  lull 
Point  of  Ripenefs,  they  prefently  rot ;  and  it  is 
then  we  may  remark  the  Re-produftion  of  them, 
for  in  a  fhort  Space  after  that,  we  may  find  feve- 
rai  Hfaps  of  little  Truffles  fupplying  the  Places  of 
the  rotted  Truffles:  Thefe  young  ones  feed  and 
grow  'till  the  firft  cold  Weather  •,  and  then,  if  the 
Frofts  are  not  too  violent,  they  hold  the  Winter, 
and  come  to  be  what  are  callM  white  Truffles 
early  in  the  Spring, 

Mbnfieur  Geoffrey  tells  us,  that  the  great  Froft 
.  in  1709  either  deftroy'd,  or  kept  back  the  Growth 
of  the  young  Truffles,  for  that  there  were  not 
any  found  'till  the  Autumn  following ;  but  that 
the  Year  after,  they  were  in  great  Plenty  at  the 
common  Seafons.  It  has  not  yet  been  difcover'd 
that  they  have  any  Root,  or  the  leaft  Fibre,  to 
take  hold  of  the  Ground,  but  they  are  fo  tightly 
inclos'd  by  the  Earth,  that  they  imprint  the  Fi- 
gure of  their  Coat  in  it ;  they  are  fubjedl,  like 
mod  Roots,  to  be  attacked  by  In  feds ;  the 
Worm  which  frequently  eats  into  the  Truffle  is 
white,  and  very  fmall  and  thin,  and  is  different 
from  tHofe  which  we  find  in  the  putrify'd  Truffles ; 
the  little  white  Worm  Ifpeak  of,  when  it  has  eat 
its  Way  into  the  Truffle,  lays  itfelf  up  in  a  Chry- 
falls  coverM  with  a  delicate  v/rought  Neft  or  Bag 
of  white  Silk,  and  afterwards  changes  into  a  blue 
Fly,  which  efcapcs  from  its  Neft  thro*  the  Cracks 
which  are  obfervable  in  the  Truffle  Beds:  So 
that  where  we  fee  this  Sort  of  Fly,  wc  may  look 
upon  it  as  a  certain  Siga  of  Truffles  growing  in 
the  fame  Place, 

When 
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When  we  happen  to  drefs  a  Worm-eaten  Trufile^ 
it  difcovers  itfelf  in  being  bitter  to  the  Tafte,  and, 
upon  Examination,  one   may   difcover  the  Part 
which  is  wounded  by  the  Infeft  to  be  blacker  than 
the   reft  of  the  Truffle,  and  that  it  is  only  the 
wounded  Part  which  is  bitter,  while  the   other 
Part  of  the  Truffle  preferves  its  fine  Flavour.    And 
if  we  open  one  of  the  ^orm-eaten  Truffles,  when 
it  is  raw  at  the  wounded  Placc>  we  may  eafily  dif- 
cover the  Neft  of  the  Infeft,  with  a  Space  about 
it  without  any  Marbling,  and  of  a  different  Co-. 
lour  from  the  reft  of  the  Truffle,  fomewhat  tend- 
ing to  the  Colour  of  rotten  Wood.    In  obferving, 
the  white  Specks  upon  the  Superfices  of  the  Truffle 
with  a  Mifcrofcope,  one  may  difcover  them  to  be 
fmall  Infefts  which  feed  upon  it ;  tracing  along 
the  Channels  in  the  Bark,  thefe  Infefts  are  white 
and  tranfparenr,  of  a  roundilh  Figure,  fomewhat 
like  CheefJe  Mites.     This  Infedt  has  only  four 
Legs  and  a  very  fmall   Head,  in  Proportion  to 
the  Bignefs  of  its  Body,  and  is  pretty  nimble. 
Thefe  are  fometimes  found  in  the  abandoned  Cells 
of  the  FJies,  and  then  change  from  their  White- 
nefs  ^nd  Tranfparcncy  to  a  Coftee  Colour. 

It  is  to  be  obferv'd,  that  no  Herb  or  Plant  is 
ever  feen  to  grow  upon  a  Trufflery,  or  Truffle- 
Bed,  which,  perhaps,  may  either  be  becaufe  the 
Truffles  rob  the  Ground  of  all  vegetable  Nou- 
rifliment  j  or  elfe,  as  fome  imagine,  it  may  hap- 
pen from  the  Scent  of  the  Truffles,  which  will 
not  fufFer  Plants  to  live  near  them  ;  I  mean  fuch 
Plants  as  are  of  the  Under  Race,  which  draw 
their  Nourifhment  chiefly  from  three  or  four 
Inches  Depth  of  Earth,  but  Trees  draw  their 
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Nourifliment  feveral  Foot  deep,  and  fo  cannot 
be  injured  by  the  Trqffle,  if  the  firft  Conjefture 
be  right  •,  but  if  it  be  from  the  latter,  as  fome 
are  of  Opinion,  becaufe  the  very  Earth  where^ 
Truffles  grow,  has  a  ftrong  Scent  of  Truffles  in 
it ;  it  may  be,  that  that  Scent  is  poyfonous  to 
Plants  of  the  inferior  Clafs.  In  France^  the 
Country  People,  by  Obfervations  of  this  Kind, 
are  fo  expert  in  the  Difcovery  of  the  Truffleries, 
that  they  are  feldom  difappointed.  They  know 
the  Extent  of  a  Truffle-Bed,  by  obferving  that 
no  Herb  grows  upon  it,  or  that  the  Earth  is 
fuperficialfy  void  of  Plants ,  and  in  the  next 
Place,  by  the  Cracking  or  Chapping  of  the 
Ground,  by  the  Degree  of  Tenacity  which  it  has, 
and  by  the  blue  Flies  which  are  already  mentioned ; 
as  alfo  by  a  Kind  of  long  black  Fly,  which  is  en- 
gendered at  the  rotting  of  the  Truffles.  This  laft 
Kind  of  Fly  is  very  diflerent,  as  well  in  Colour  as 
in  Shape,  from  the  other  Sort,  and  fomewhat  re- 
fembling  thofe  Flies  which  we  generally  find  a- 
bout  putrify'd  Bodies. 

The  French  and  Italian  Peafants  are  very  art- 
ful in  gathering  the  Truffles  without  cutting  them, 
efpecially  if  they  are  large  •,  on  this  Occafion, 
the  bed  Inftrument  I  have  feen  is  a  Stick  like 
a  Dibble,  where  the  Point  is  not  too  fliarp,  or 
pointed  \  this  Inftrument  being  generally  blunt 
and  fmooth  on  the  Sides,  there  will  be  little  Dan- 
ger of  breaking  the  Truffles,  becaufe,  upon 
opening  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  the  lower 
Parts  will  give  Way,  and  the  Truffles,  by  that 
Means,  be  turn'd  up  whole  and  entire;  but 
then,  if  by  difturbing  the  Earth,  and  removing 
the  Truffles  from  their  firft  Place,  they  will  not 
grow  again,  we  may  fuppofe  all  the  young  ones 
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will  be  deftroy'dj  perhaps  for  the  Sake  of  one. 
Truffle  that  we  take  up  \  but  wp  are  certain  of 
the  contrary,  becaufe  of  the  long  lafting  of  a 
Trufflery,  which,  tho*  fre(^uently  difturb'd  by 
the  Gathering  of  the  Truffles,  yet  continues  to 
bring  frefli  Parcels  ev^ry  Year.  I  have  already 
taken  Notice  in  my  Nev^  Improvements  of  the 
Manner  of  hunting  for  Truffles  with  an  Hog  in 
a  String7  which  Method  is  often  us*d  Abroad,  as 
well  as  fearching  for  them  with  a  Dog  that  has 
been  trained  to  the  Sporp  -,  but  I  fhall  fpe^k  of 
the  Method  of  teaching  thp  Pog  in  anpther 
Place. 

Mr.  Townjhendy  whom  I  have  before  rnenti- 
on*d,  tells  me,  that  ^t  rpy  Lord  CuUen^s  in  Nor^ 
tbamptonjhjre^  befide  the  Woods  and  Places  un- 
der Hedges,  where  hq  us*d  to  find  the  Tfufilcs, 
they  were  alfo  found  in  a  Grove  ^  but  that  the 
Trees  in  that  Grove  happened  to  be  cut  down^ 
and  they  were  no  more  difcovqr'd  in  that  Place, 
for  they  do  not  profper  when  the  Trufflery  comes 
to  be  expos'd  to  a  full  Sun  \  for  the  Truffle,  like 
other  fpungy  Bodies,  being  exposed  to  the  Sun, 
will  flirink  and  dry  up,  when  on  the  other 
Hand,  a  nioift  Air  will  make  them  fwell.  But  it 
is  not  only  at  my  Lord  Cullen*s  in  Northampton- 
Jhire  where  the  Truffles  are  found  -,  they  are  fre- 
quent in  mpft  of  our  Woods,  but  have  been 
ovcr-look'd  :  The  Hogs,  indeed,  fare  the  better 
for  them,  at  the  Time  when  they  are  turn'd  out 
to  feed  upon  Acorns,  and  the  Maft  of  other 
Trees.  I  have  found  them  in  Leicefierjhire^  in 
fpme  Woods  by  fFetberiy  in  Torkjhire^  and  in 
Hampjhire^  likewife  in  a  Coppice  and  Wood  by 
the  Place  call'd  Wormwood-Common  by  ASton^  as 
alfo  on  Epping'ForeJl  in  EJfex  j  and  I  am  credibly 
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inform'd,  that  there  were  fome  found  in  hi^ 
Royal  Highnefs*s  Park  at  Richmond ;  but  what 
Ivas  remarl^able  in  them  is,  that  Dr.  Saprdball^ 
his  Majefly*s  Phyfician,  told  me,  they  had  fome* 
thiiig  of  the  Scent  o£Garlick;  biit,  indeed,  con- 
fidering  hdw  much  the  Ground  thereabouts  is 
over-run  with  what  is  call'd  Crow  Garlick,  I  do 
not  much  wonder  at  it,  for  where  this  Kind  of 
Garlick  grows,  one  may,  in  a  very  hot  Day, 
even  diftinguilh  the  Scent  of  it  in  the  Air,  as  I 
have  found  frequently :  And  it  is  no  Wonder,  if 
a  Body  fo  fpungy  as  the  Truffle,  fhould  imbibe 
from  the  Earth  near  which  the  Garlick  growSj 
fome  Share  of  the  Garlick  Flavour.  Thefe  laft 
TruflBes,  I  am  informed,  were  difcover*d  by  a 
Dog  that  had  been  trainM  for  the  Sport. 

I  come,  in  the  next  Places  t6  enquire^  whether 
there  be  more  than  one  Sort  of  Truffle.  Mr. 
Tdurnefori  admits  only  of  two  Kinds,  which  be 
diftinguifhes  by  their  Figure,  the  firft  is  rounds 
which  he  gives  us  a  Cut  of  in  his  Elements  t^ 
Botany,  and  is  the  fame  which  Mattbiolus  and 
moft  of  the  other  Botanical  Writersj  have  men- 
tion*d  :  It  is  this  Sort  which  I  have  been  fpeak- 
ing  of.  The  fecond  Sort  is  that  which  Menitte^ 
lius  calls  Tubera  fubterraned  tefticulorum  formd^  in 
his  Pugillus  rariorum  plantarum.  This  Truffle 
differs  from  the  other  in  its  Figure,  and  in  the 
Colour  of  its  Flefli,  which,  according  to  that 
Author,  is  reddifh,  here  and  there  interfpers*d 
with  green ;  but  perhaps  this  Kind,  if  it  had 
been  examined  at  different  Seafons,  might  have 
been  of  different  Colours  as  well  as  the  firft  Sort, 
which,  in  feveral  Seafons,  is  of  feveral  Colours. 
Msntzelius  difcover*d  this  Kind  in  the  Months  of 
JuFuJi ^fxi^ Seftimbir^  which  is  the  Time  when 
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Truffles  are  unripe.  Upon  this  Foot  we  have 
but  two  Sorts  which  differ  in  their  exterior  Make ; 
for  we  (hould  not  fuppofe,  that  the  Difference  in 
Colour  only  in  the  flelhy  Parts,  is  fufficient  to 
make  Variety  of  Kinds,  fince  what  I  have  faid, 
Ihews  us,  that  a  Truffle  at  different  Seafons  wilJ 
be  of  different  Colours ;  neither  ought  the  diffe- 
rent Sizes  of  Truffles  to  pafs  for  Charafters  fuffi- 
cient to  make  them  of  different  Species,  becaufe 
they  may  in  the  Time  of  their  Growth  be  ob- 
ftrufted  in  their  Enlargement  by  Roots  or  Stones, 
or  otherwife,  or  in  fome  Soils  may  grow  mucb 
larger  than  in  others. 

Pliny  tells  us,  that  in  the  Ifland  of  LeJboSj  at 
a  Place  call'd  Metelinum^  there  were  good  Truf 
fles  -,  but  that  they  were  only  found  there  after 
the  overflowing  of  the  Rivers,  which  he  imagined 
brought  the  Seeds  of  them  from  a  Town  in  Afta^ 
caird  Tiares^  where  the  Truffle  ufed  to  be  found 
in  great  Abundance  ;  but  as  the  Overflux  of  the 
Rivers  in  many  Places  are  armoft  conftant  in 
Point  of  Time,  as  that  of  the  River  Nikj  it 
might  be  that  Truffles  were  about  fwch  Times  in 
their  full  Perfeftion,  and  were  not  otherwife 
known  to  the  People  but  when  they  were  ripe,  or 
elfe  the  Overflux  of  the  Rivers  might,  by  moiften- 
ing  the  Ground,  occafion  the  young  Off-fpring 
to  fwell,  which  otherwife,  for  want  of  Moifturc, 
might  perhaps  have  never  ftirr'd  or  encreasM  in 
Bignefs :  But  I  do  not  make  this  Obfervation  to 
infinuate  that  Truffles  have  no  Seed,  for  I  am  of 
a  contrary  Opinion ;  for  in  the  forgoing  Obfer- 
vations,  it  feems  reafonable  to  fuppofe  they  have 
Seeds,  or  elfe  from  the  rotten  Truffles,  which  I 
have  mentioned,  there  could  not  come  fuch  Num- 
bers of  young  ones  as  are  to  be  obfervM  in  every 
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TrufHery.    This  Rcprodadbion  is  a  Confirmation 
that  thcreare  Seeds  fa  a  Truffle  which  are  indofed 
in  the  flcfliy  Part,  as  above  related  j  but  that,  it 
is  only  in  thok  Truffles  which  are  perfeftly  ripe 
and  hear  Rottennefs^  that  Wc  ought  to  expeft 
them  fit  for  Aftion;     Again,  one  may  obferve 
here,  as  1  have  done  in  other  Cafes  which  I  have 
mentioned,  concerning  the  Vegetation  of  Seeds< 
that  they  are  greatly. help*d  in  their  Growth,  if 
they  arfe  put  in  the  Earth  with  their  Pulp  about 
(hem.;  which  Adviantage  the  Truffle  has  conftant- 
jy.     What  we  fuppofe  to  be  the  Seed  oi^  the 
Truffle^  is  already  related,  i.  e.  the  little  black 
Specks  which  are  obferv'd  in  the  grcyifli  Part  of 
the  Marbling;  but.thefe  Seeds  are  not  remarka^ 
ble  before  the  Truffle  is  ripe,  and  then^  like  ripe 
Fruits,  it  emits  an  agreeable. Odour ;  and  remain- 
ing  fdr  a  littie  while  in  the  State  of  Perfeftion,  it 
tends  to  Rottennefs,  which  occafions  the  Seeds  in 
it  to.  grgw;     It  is  obferyable^  that  when  many 
ripe  Truffles  together  are  incios'd  in  a  Veffel  well 
ftopp'd,  they  will  ferment  to  fuch  a  Degree,  as  to 
yield  a  Scent  almoft  like  Mufk,  apd  then  they 
foon  begin  to  turn  mouldy  and  vifcousi    In  the 
Gathering  of  Truffles  for  keeping,  it  ought  to  be 
done  in  dry  Weather,   and  then  everv  Truffle 
ihouid  be  kept  fingle^  as  one  would   keep  our 
choiceft  Fruit:  And  it  has  likewife.beenpraftis*d 
with  good  Succefs  to  put  them  in  Qil  *,  by  which 
Means  they  will  remain  good  a  long  Time,  for  the 
Oil  ftops  the  Pores  in  the  exterior  Parts,  and  pre- 
vents the  Fermentation.  We  may.  find  thefe  pre- 
fervM  in  Oil  at  the  Oil  Shop^,  and  they  are  little  in^ 
fcrior  to  the  frefli  ones  when  they  are  ftew'd  ;  but 
the  dry'd  Sort,  which  I  mentionM  before,  being 
made  of  the  unripe  Truffles,  have  no  Flavour  but 
"V/hat  is  given  them  by.  the  Sauces,  and  in  my 
P  p  a  Opinion, 
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Opinion^  are  not  worth  the  Trouble  of  Drefiing;' 
notwithftanding  they  are  fold  for  Twenty,  and 
Ibnietimes  for  thirty  Shillings  fer  Pound  ;  but  f 
fuppofe  fliortly  the  frcfti  Truffles  will  be  fo  welt 
known   in  Englandi,  that  the  dry  ones   will  be 
eftcem^  ©f  little  Worth.    The  Country  People 
in  France  pretend^  that  th<e  Truffle  is  much  bet- 
ter after  the  firft  Ihort  Frofts,  than  before  thero^ 
which  is  reafonable  enough,  conlidering  the  Cdd 
puts  a  Stop  to  their  high  Fermentation  ^  for  it  h 
to  be  remark'di  that  when  the  Fermentation  it 
very  high,  it  rather  affords  the  muflcy  Flavour^ 
than  fuch  an  one  as  would  invite  us  to  eat  ^  and 
bcfidesy  as  fuch  Fermentation  is  fupprefsM  by  tbe 
Cold,  the  Truffles  will  keep  longer.     Thofe  who 
preferve  them,  either  keep  them  in  Sand  or  in 
Earthy    according  as  they  want  more    or   lefs 
Moifture.  If  they  want  Moiflnre  they  will  fhrink, 
and  then  the  Earth  Js  beft  for  them;  but  if  they 
keep  themfelves  full  and  plump^    then  Sand  is 
the  beft. 

But  I  come  now  to  lay  down  foch  Rules  as 
istre  neceffary  to  be  obferv^d  in  the  Culture  of  the 
Truffle,  which  may  be  very  eafiiy  done,  where 
there  are  Woods  or  Coppices  of  Oak  or  Hazle, 
and  where  the  Soil  is  not  too  ftifF,  or  inclining  to 
Chalk.  It  may  be  remembered,  that  I  have  men- 
tion*d  the  Sort  of  Earth  which  is  commonly 
found  in  the  Trufflery,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  Sort  will  be  always  the  beft  for  our  Defign, 
if  we  can  have  it,  efpecially  if  it  has  lain 
long  uncultivated.  When  we  are  thus  provided 
of  the  proper  Soil,  we  muft  be  fure  to  let  it  lye 
undifturb*d  till  we  are  ready  to  plant,  which  will 
be  in  the  Months  of  O£toher^  November ,  and 
Decmher^  if  the  Weather  be  open,  for  then  the 
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Tnifflcs  arc  to  be  found  in  their  full  Ripenefe 
and  then  likewiife  one  may  find  them  in  a  State  of 
Putriis^&ion,  which  is  the  Time  wken  the  Seed^ 
are  prepared  for  Vegetation  ;  *tis  in  t"his  laft  State 
liiat  one  ought  to  gather  Tr^uffles  for  planting^ 
or  at  leaft  they  ihould  be  in  pcrfy&  Ripenefa. 
It  has  been  prov'd,  that  a  ripe  Truffle  has  hcto, 
kept  in  Water  fix  Months  before  it  rotted,  and 
iikt  outward  Coat  or  Skin  was  then  in  a  good  and 
found  State,  I  mention  this,  becaufe  it  will  be  no 
bad  Inftance  to  prove  the  Method  I  recommend 
10  be  good. 

The  proper  Soil,  and  thdc  rotten  Truffles,  being 
founds  we  may  begin  our  Work  as  follows  t 
Open  a  Spot  of  Ground  of  a  convenient  Space, 
and  take  out  the  Earth  about  eight  Inches  deep, 
and  Ikreen  it,  that  it  may  be  as  fine  as  pofHble  ; 
then  lay  about  two  or  three  Inches  thick  of  this 
fine  Eardi  at  the  Bottom  of  the  Trench  or  open 
Ground,  and  upon  it  lay  fome  of  the  over-ripe 
Truffles  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  Diftarice  froni 
one  another ;  and,  as  foon  as  pofTible,  prepare  a 
thin  Mud,  niade  of  the  ikrecn'd  Earth  and  Water 
well  ftirr'd  and  mixt  together,  and  pour  it  on  the 
Truffles  till  the  openM  Ground  is  quite  fiU'd  up  5 
by  this  Means,  in  a  few  Hours,  the  Ground  will 
be  as  clofe  fettied  about  the  Truffles,  as  if  it  had 
never  been  dug  or  difturb'd  at  all,  and  you  may 
exped:  a  good  Crop  in  due  Time,  you  muft,  how- 
ever, take  Care  to  chufe  your  Spots  of  Ground  in 
Woods  or  Coppices,  or  fuch  Places  as  are  fhaded 
with  Trees.  At  a  Seat  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Mountague  in  Noribampionjhire^  called  Newton^ 
the  Truffle  has  been  found  in  a  Philberd  Walk, 
where  die  Philberds  met  at  the  Top,  and  the 
Ground  below  wa3  mofiy ;  and  at  Rujbton  in  JVi?r- 
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tbamptonflnre  under  Hornbeam  Hedges.  Agata^ 
we  muft  take  Care  in  the  Removal  ofour  Tru^s^ 
to  put  them  in  Sand  as  fboh  as  we  take  them  up, 
and  fo  keep  them  'till  we  replant  them.  Thcfc, 
contrary  to  Mufhrooms,  are  not  apt  to  fufier  by 
much  wet,  but  thrive  die  better  for  it,  while  In- 
undation, or  very  wet  Weather,  rots  the  Mu(b- 
rooms.  Before  I  conclude  this  Account  of  the 
Truffle,  it  will  be  neceffary  that  I  remark,  that 
when  I  mention^  it  in  my  Chapter  of  Mulhrooros 
in  my  New  Improvements,  I  was  in  doubt  whe- 
ther it  was  a  Plant  or  not,  but  fince  I  wrote  that 
Piece^  I  have  had  Experience  enough  of  it  to 
know  that  it  is  truly  a  i^lant,  and  that  it  is  pro- 
duced by  Seeds,  as  I  have  hinted  above. 

OftbeMoxWltorMoxiW. 

I  Shall  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  Morille,  and 
offer  fome  Direftions  for  its  Culture.  We  muft 
know,  in  the  firft  Place,  that  the  Morille  grows  ' 
above  Ground,  >fter  the  Manner  of  Muflirooms, 
but  with  this  Difference,  that  its  Cap  or  Head  ne- 
ver opens,  but  is  much  wrinkled,  and  of  a  pretty 
hard  Subftance. 

The  Morille  appears  in  Jpril^  many  together, 
and  is  an  Inhabitant  of  Woods  and  Groves,  and 
among  Hedges,  and  I  look  upon  them  to  be  To- 
kens of  a  Trufflery  near  at  Hand  •,  fpr  I  havie 
not  yet  met  with  the  Morille  growing  a,ny  where, 
but  Truffles  might  be  found  growing  near  the 
fame  Place,  if  they  were  fought  after.  I  rcr 
member  to  have  feen  the  Morille  growing  in  a 
Spinny,  or  little  Wood,  in  the  Park  of  ^iea^e 
near  Brackley  in  Northamptrnfftiriy   formerly  a 
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Seat  of  the  Lord  Crew\  Bifliop  of  Durham^  and 
ROW  in  the  Poffeffion  of  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Kent y  and  I  am  fully  perfuaded  there  are 
Truffles  in  the  fame  Wood  5  for  I  obferv*d,  at 
the  fame  Time,  large  bare  Spots  of  Ground  in 
feveral  Parts  among  the  Trees,  which  fignify  fo 
many  Truffleries,  acQprding  to  what  I  have  be- 
fore related ;  but  tho^  I  had  not  then  an  Oppor- 
tunity of  examining  them,  I  am  perfuaded 
they  may  yet  be  found  there  if  they  are  fought 
for. 

But  to  return  to  the  Morille  or  Morill,  as  it 
is  commonly  calPd  in  England:  It  has  been  found 
growing  in  the  Woods  and  Groves  at  Rujhton^ 
which  I  have  mentioned  before,  in  Northampton" 
flnre ;  and  I  am  apt  to  think,  that  they  might  be 
found  alfo  at  Ne^vton^  if  they  were  fought  for, 
and,  I  fuppofe,  likewife  at  the  Lord  Hatton^s  in 
the  fame  County,  where,  I  am  informed,  there 
have  been  Truffles  found  5  the  Morille  is  alfo  very 
commonly  brought  to  New-market  about  the 
Spring  Horfe  Races,  This  has  about  its  Roots 
or  Bottoms,  fuch  white  Strings  as  are  found 
about  the  Roots  of  Mufhrooms,  branching  them- 
fclves  in  the  Earth,  which  is  well  clos'd  about 
them :  This  Earth,  which  may  be  gathered 
where  we  find  the  Morille,  may  be  rcmov'd  in 
Lumps  from  one  Place  to  another  \  iJut  there 
muft  be  Care  taken  to  fet  it  in  fuch  a  Part  of  a 
Wood  or  Grove,  as  that  was  where  it  was  taken 
from,  and  that  we  bury  it  as  deep  as  it  was  be- 
fore, at  the  fame  Time  prefling  the  Earth  about 
them,  and  giving  the  new  planted  Ground  as 
much  Water  as  it  will  receive,  even  fo  as  to  wafh 
it  into  a  Mud,  if  poffible :  And  thus  let  your 
fiew  Plantation  remain  till  the  Spring  foltowing, 
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at  which  Time  you  may  cxpeft  to  fee  the  PfO^ 
duce  of  your  Labours;  for  I  don't  find  thefe 
ever  appear  but  in  jfprilj  and  there  ieems  to  be 
no  PofBbility  of  forcing  them  out  of  their  Sft- 
Ibn  by  Dung,  becaufe  the  Foundation  of  the 
Ground  whiere  they  grow,  muftbe  folid,  and  they 
^uft  have  fome  Shelter  from  the  Sun,  as  our 
finding  them  always  in  Woods  ieems  to  denote 
This  Hemoval  of  the  Earth  with  the  whte 
Strings  in  it,  is  the  fame  as  we  do  in  the  Railing 
of  Mulhrooms  -,  but  I  make  it  a  Doubt,  wheth^ 
the  ftringy  Earth  of  the  Morilles  will  hold  good 
for  fix  or  eight  Months  in  a  dry  Room,  aA  the 
jlringy  Earth  of  the  Muftrooms  will  do  ;  but  it 
jpaay  do  fo  for  ought  I  know,  and  where  we  havt 
Plenty  of  Morilles  we  may  try  it,  by  gathering 
Or  coUefting  it  in  dry  Weather,  and  laying  it  in 
fuch  a  Uopm  as  may  flielter  it  from  the  Rain^ 
and  at  the  fame  Time  admit  the  A}r  till  it  is 
quite  dry;  and,  after  that,  to  keep  it  in  a  dry 
Room,  but  vsfithout  a  Fire  till  we  life  it.  In  my 
Chapter  of  the  Mufhroom,  it  happened  by  fome 
Accident  that  the  Ufe  of  fuch  Earth  with  the 
^white  Strings  chanc'd  to  be  omitted^  and  fince 
i  publifh*d  that  Book,  I  have  had  fo  much  Ex- 
perience in  the  prowth  anci  Culture  of  the  Mufh- 
room, that  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difpleafing  to 
my  Readers  to  give  them  a  farther  Account  of 
the  Matter:  I  have  mentioned,  indeed,  a  Way 
of  making  of  Mulhroom-Beds;  but  I  have  finct 
feen  and  confider'd  thofe  excellent  ones  in  Francr, 
which  produce  Mulhrooms  all  the  Year  about, 
and  am  therefore  at  prefent  more  capable  of  giv- 
ing Inftruftions  upoh'that  Head  than  I  was  be- 
fore. I  have  in  my  New  Improvements  given 
an  Account  of  the  Figure  of  the  Mulhroom-Bed, 
that  it  fhould  be  made  ridged  on  the  Top  like  an 
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/^fs^sBack^  or  lye  floping  like  the  Ridge  of  an 
poufe,  which  ifi  neceiary  if  there  ihould  happen 
very  great  Rains  5  for  by  this  Falhion  of  the  Bed 
the  Rains  will  run  off  the  eafier,  and  the  Bed  will 
lye  much  dryer  than  if  it  was  to  lye  flat.    And 
this  ought  chiefly  to  be  confiderM  in  the  raifing 
(of  Muflirooms,  that  our  Bed  Ihould  lye  dry,  be- 
fiBLuk  the  white  Fibred  or  Strings  which  are  found 
in  the  Muftiroom  Earth,  are  very  fubjeft  to  rot 
by  much  Moifture,  and  then  our  Crop  will  come 
to  nothing.      The  Frencb  Method  of  making 
Mulhrpom-Beds  is,  to  prepare  a  Parcel  of  Horfc- 
bung,   or  the  Dung  of  Afles  and  Mules,   and 
after  it  is  well  cleared  fix>m  the  Straw  or  Litter, 
Jet  it  be  tofs'd  up  ih  an  Heap  in  a  dry  Place, 
to  remain  for  fifteen  Days ;  then  mark  out  your 
Beds,  each  about  three  Foot  widfe  at  the  Bottom, 
and  of  any  Length :  The  Beds  Ihould  run  pa* 
rallei  with  one  another,  leaving  narrow  Paths  be- 
jtween  them ;  efpecially  when  we  make  Beds  for  * 
Winter  tJfe,  many  of  them  Ihould  be  made  toge- 
ther, for  the  greater  the  Body  of  Dung  is,  the  lon- 
ger the  Beds  will  remain  warm,  and  they  will  be 
the  longer  produftiye.     Before  we  begin  to  lay  oh 
the    Dung,     we     muft     at    each    Corner     of 
(the  Beds  fct  iii  Sticks,  and  making  them  meet  at 
the  Tops,  tye  them  together,  fo  that  the  two 
Sticks 'at  each  lEnd  of  the  Bed,  and  the  Ground 
which  makes  the  Bafe,  form  an  Equilateral  Tri- 
angle ;  thefc  ferve  is  Guides  to  work  the  Bed  by, 
as  may  be  feen  in  the  Figure,  where  A  Ihews  the 
Sticks,  and  BB  the  Height  we  ought  to  raifc 
the   Bed  at  the  firft  making.     In  the  laying 
the  Dung  for  the  Bed,  it  mafl:  be   beat  and 
prefs'd  very  clofe  with  a  Fork,   working  the 
Sides  flopewife,  as  the  Sticks  B  B  direft ;  when 
|B^e  have  rajfed  the  Beds  half  their  Height,  cover 
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them  with  loofe  Litter  from  the  Stable,  and  fo 
let  them  remain  for  fifteen  Days  :  As  foon  as  dus 
firft  Part  of  the  Bed  is  made,  tofs  up  a  frefh  Far- 
eel  of  Dung  as  before,  and  at  fifteen  Days  end 
finifh  the  Bed,  by  working  on  the  Dung  as  I  have 
direfted  before,  and  then  prefcntiy   cover  the 
Sides  of  the  Qeds  with  fine  light  Earth  an  Inch 
thick,  beat  a  little  down  with  a  Spade ;  and  then 
break  fome  of  your  Mulhroom  Earth,  with  the 
white  Strings  in  it,  into  fmall  Pieces,  and  flick 
them  into  the  Earth  on  all  Sides  of  the  Bed ;  or 
if  the  Mufhroom  Earth  happens  to  be  broken  to 
Powder,  we  may  fprinkle  it  among  the  Mould 
that  we  lay  on  the  Side  \   then  tofs  up  loofely 
ibme  warm  Litter  from  the  Stable,   and  cover 
your  Beds  with  it  abqut  eight  or  tpn  Inches  thick, 
and  fprinkle  if  pretty  well  with  Water.     Thefc 
Direftions  being  well  obferv-d,    the  Beds  will 
begin  to  work  in  about  a  Fortnight's  Tiroei 
and  you  may   then   gather  Muflirooms  every 
Day  in  great  Plenty,     We  may  fee  the  Form 
of  a  Bed  full  made  at  A  2  j  this  fliould  be  very 
exactly  imitafed,  for  I  l^ave  known  feveral  Beds 
have  fail'd,  or  have  not  brought  half  a  Crop, 
when  they  have  beeq  made  round  or  flat  at  the 
Tops.     When  you  make  Beds  for  Summer  ufe, 
dig  Trenches  for  them  aboMt  ten  Inches  deep 
in  the  Ground.     When  the  Litter  grows  cold, 
get  frefh  from  the  Stable;  I  have  known  fome 
that  have  us*d  clean  Straw  inftead  of  Litter,  but 
their  Beds  were  often  ^dle.     Thefe  Beds,  with 
good  Management,  will  continue  to  bear  Mufli- 
rooms indifferently  for  feveral  Years,     Thus  I 
fliall  leave  the  Culture  of  the  Truffle,  Morille, 
and  Mufhroom,  to  the  curious  in  Gardens  to  be 
put  in  fradicc. 

But 
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But  I  cannot  leave  this  SubjeA,  without 
acquainting  my  Reader  of  the  Method  which 
is  generally  us*d  in  teaching  of  Dogs  to  hunt  for 
Truffles.  The  beft  Sort  of  Dog  for  this  Ufe  is 
the  Spamjh  Pointer,  but  a  conimon  Spaniel  will 
do,  if  he  be  taught  while  he  is  very  young. 
This  niuft  be  done  ^t  ;he  Seafon  when  the 
Truffles  are  ripe,  by  carrying  hiro  fefting  every 
Morning  to  a  Trufflery,  and  giving  him  a  Truffle 
to  eat  after  the  outward  Coat  is,par'd  off;  and 
then  feeding  him  with  fome  Meat, .  or  other 
Thing  which  ihould  be  carry'd  out  on  Purppfe 
for  him  5  but  efpecially  let  him  fee  you  take  the 
Truffle  out  of  the  Earth,  and  even  the  othpr 
Meat  likewife,  and  you  will  foon  find  that  he 
will  be  brought  to  your  Purpofe,  fo  that  no 
Trufflery  can  efcape  him  ;  but  then,  when  he  is 
once  taugh  his  Leflbn,  he  muft  be  carefully  ty*d 
up,  or  elfe  he  will  deftroy  more  than  he  will  gain 
you.  The  Expence  of  TruSJes,  perhaps,  in 
teaching  him,  may  be  two  or  tjirce  Pounds,  but 
what  he  will  then  difcover  will  foon  anfwer  his 
Learning. 

Sinpe  I  wrote  the  above  Account  of  the  Truffles, 
I  have  met  with  a  Letter  in  the  Philofopbicat 
Tran/ailionSj  written  by  Dr.  Tankred  Robin/on^ 
wherein  that  worthy  Gentleman  acquaints  us, 
that  Mr.  Haiton  f^rft  difcover'd  the  Truffle  at 
Rujhtmy  Anno  1693  ;  that  they  are  moft  tender 
in  the  Spring,  tho*  after  Showers  and  fultry  Wea- 
ther,  they  may  be  plentifully  found  in  the  Au- 
tumn  J  but,  in  a  particular  Manner,  it  is  related 
in  that  Letter,  that  Mr.  Hatton  obferv'd  Fibres 
at  them,  which  he  gives  a  Figure  of,  and  I  have 
i:jppy'd  from   him,  and   added  to  my' Figure, 
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Plate  IV.  and  tho*  I  have  not  yet  obferv^d  anj 
Fibres  at  the  Truffles  which  I  have  feen,  yet, 
perhaps,  there  might  have  been  Fibres  at  them 
when  they  were  growing,  and  thro*  their  extreme 
Finenefs  might  be  broke  off  when  they  were  ga* 
therM  -,  but  I  think  to  examine  the  next  I  find» 
by  taking  them  up  with  the  Earth  about  them, 
and  putting  all  together  gently  in  a  Bafon  of 
Water,  that  the  Earth  may  foftly  taM  from 
them^ 


Of  the  Situation  of  tbfi  .Fhwer^Garden. 

AS  I  have  been  very  particular  in  my  New 
Improvements  about  the  Culture  of  Flowers, 
I  think  it  necel&ry  to  fay  fomethiDg  copccrntng 
the  Situation  of  a  FIower-Gardcn. 

The  Piece  of  Ground  which  we  allot  for  this 
Ufe,  ought  to  be  well  Ihelter'd  from  tempeftuous 
Winds,  and  yet  enjoy  the  Sun ;  for  this  Ejid,  I 
prefer  Hedges  of  fuch  Trees  as  lofe  their  Leaves 
in  Winter,  becaufe  from  the  Fall  of  the  Leaf 
to  the  Middle  of  Aprils  they  are  naked,  and  do 
not  hinder  the  Sun  from  influencing  the  Ground  ; 
but  as  a  Flower- Garden  is  generally  a  fmall  Piece 
of  Ground,  fo,  if  it  was  to  be  fenc'd  with  Walls, 
then  there  would  be  eddy  Winds,  which  would 
help  to  blight  and  deftroy  our  Flowers.  When 
I  fpcak  of  a  Flower-Garden,  I  mean  fuch  a  Spot 
as  is  neceffary  for  our  choiceft  Flowers,  and  to 
try  fuch  Experiments  in  as  relate  to  their  Im- 
provement; this  Garden,  therefore,  fliould  be 
fenced  from  the  publick  Garden,  that  it  may  be 
fafe  from  indifcrcet  Hands,  which  do  not  know 
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Ac  Value  of  a  good  Flower,  nor  the  AdraiKage 
which  may  arife  from  a  good  Experiment. 

This  Piece  of  Ground  fliould,  if  poflible,  lye 
near  the  Green-Houfc,  becaufc  it  may  ferve  to 
iet  our  exotiqk  Plants  in,  after  our  priocipa! 
Show  of  Flowers  is  over ;  and  befides,  all  our 
Rarities  will  be  there  together,  and  the  Gardener 
will  more  readily  take  Oire  of  them,  than  if  our 
Curiofities  were  ftraggling  in  difl^rent  Parts  of 
the  Garden.  This  Garden  ought  to  be  difpos*d 
in  Beds,  for  the  Reception  of  our  fine  bulbon* 
Roots,  and  our  Seedlings  of  Auricula's,  Polyaii* 
chos,  9[nd  the  Seedlings  of  bulbous  Flowers  r 
The  whole  (hould  coi^ft  of  a  light  Soil ;  trtn 
the  Alleys  (hould  be  regarded  as  well  as  the  Beds  ; 
£ot  a  noiibme  Vapour  coming  from  the  Alleys, 
may  undo  all  our  Care  in  the  Preparation  of  our 
Beds.  If  we  are  fituate  upon  a  Clay,  we  muft 
by  all  n^ans  avoid  digging  into  it,  but  lay  a  good 
Quantity  of  light  Soil  upon  it,  as  well  where  our 
Alleys  are  to  be,  as  where  we  defign  our  Borders  i 
what  I  call  a  good  Quantity,  is  halfa  Yard  thicks 
if  it  can  be  done,  and  the  beft  Pare  of  it  (krecn'd. 
When  this  is  done,  I  think  Edgings  of  Box  aw^ 
preferable  to  Border-Boards ;  for  Box  is  continually^ 
increafing  in  Value,  while  Border-Boards  are  de* 
caying. 


Remarks  on  the  Guernfej-Lilly. 

AS  the  Guemfey  Lilly  is  efteem'd  one  of  the 
moft  beautiful  Flowers  of  the  Garden,  and 
is  now  fo  much  in  Requeft^  that  it  is  dally  foughc 
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after  by  all  Lovers  of  Flowers ;  inibmuch,  that 
a  learned  Phyfician  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  give  the  World  a  large  Volume  on  that  Subjeftj 
I  have  thought  fit  to  enlarge  upon  the  Method  of 
its  Culture,  and  to  remark  feme  Particulars  in 
that  Flower,  which  yet  have  not  been  taken  No- 
tice of  by  any  Author. 

I  have  this  Year  had  a  very  particular  Oppor- 
tunity of  obferving  feveral  hundred  Roots  of  the 
Guernfey  Lilly  at  Mr.  Sutton*s  CofFee-houfe  inr 
jUderJgate-Jlreet^  to  whom  they  came  directly 
from  the  Ifland^  and  with  them  fome  of  the 
Earth  they  grow  in;  Mr.  Sutton,  who  is  very 
curious  in  Things  of  this  Kind,  obferves,  that 
thefe  Roots  ought  to  be  planted  very  fhallow,  be- 
caufe  many  of  the  Bulbs  which  came  to  him, 
were  near  two  Thirds  covered  with  Mofs,  fo  that 
confequently  a  very  fmall  Share  of  thofe  Bulbs 
were  bury'd  in  the  Earth ;  'tis  obfervable  alfb, 
that  the  Fibres  or  Roots  which  proceed  from 
thefe  Bulbs  are  perpetual,  and  that  the  Growth 
or  Appearance  of  this  Plant  above  Ground,  is 
about  feven  Months  in  the  Year  ;  and  that  during 
the  Seafon  that  it  difappears^  one  may  remove 
the  Roots  from  one  Place  to  another,  without 
doing  them  any  Injury.  Again^  it  is  to  be  re- 
marked, that  from  the  Time  the  Leaves  fade  till 
about  the  End  of  Augufi,  the  Plant  is  in  a  State 
of  Reft,  like  fome  of  the  Sleepers,  as  we  gene- 
rally call  them ;  I  mean  fuch  as  the  Hedg-hog 
or  Urchin,  Bat,  ^c.  or  among  Plants,  the  Nar- 
cijfusy  and  many  other  Bulbs.  We  are  alfo  to 
obferve,  that  in  this  Flower,  as  well  as  other 
Bulbs,  the  Flower  is  actually  exifting  in  the 
Bulb  a    whole    Year   before  it  appears  above 
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Ground;  and  that  the  blowing  Roots  remain 
always  longer  without  fhooting  than  the  Leaf 
Root :  The  Leaf  Roots  generally  put  out  their 
Leaves  a  Fortnight  fooner  than  the  flowering 
Roots  produce  any  Thing ;  and  it  is  alfo  to  be 
obferved  that  the  common  Remark  which  wc 
have  hitherto  look*d  upon  as  a  Rule  for  diftin- 
guifhing  blowing  Roots,  viz.  the  bringing  of  fix 
Leaves  the  Year  before  Bloflbming,  is  not  to  be 
any  longer  look*d  upon  as  infallible,  for  this  Year 
has  plainly  demonftrated  the  contrary  in  many 
Places ;  however,  we  muft  have  fo  muft  Regard 
to  the  fix-leavM  Roots,  that  we  may  reafonably 
conjecture,  that  they  are  in  good  Strength,  and 
it  has  been  obferv'd  that  they  have  bloflbm'd  the 
Year  after  they  have  Ihewn  fix  Leaves ;  but  my 
Obfervations  this  Year  and  the  laft,  fatisfy  me 
that  it  is  doubtful ;  but  we  may  add,  that  the 
Roots  which  bring  only  two  or  four  Leaves,  are 
certainly  too  weak  to  flower  -,  and  there  is  one 
Thing  more  which  I  cannot  help  taking  Notice 
of,  which  relates  to  this  Plant's  firfl:  coming  into 
the  Ifland  of  Guernfey^  which  was  told  me  by 
M.  de  St.  MaretSj  a  very  curious  Gentleman  of  that 
Place :  He  fays.  That  in  his  Grandfather's  Time 
a  Ship  from  China  came  in  there,  when  fome  of 
the  Sailors  gave  a  Parcel  of  thefe  Roots  to  a 
Perfon  who  then  kept  a  publick  Houfe;  This 
Gentleman  tells  me,  that  from*  thence  came  the 
whole  Stock  that  is  in  the  Ifland,  and  that  the 
Place  is  now  in  Being,  clofe  by  the  Sea.  This 
Story  difiers,  indeed,  from  that  which  we  have 
had  of  a  Ship's  being  cafl:  away,  and  the  Roots 
fwimming  to  the  Shore  and  there  taking  Root ; 
but  I  think  this  traditional  Account  of  Mr.  t/^  5'/. 
Marets  is  the  moft  probable  of  the  two.  It  is  re- 
markable,  that  the  Soil  which  came  with  Mr. 
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Suttoffs  Roots,  was  a  fandy  Loam  mixt  with  St9 
Sand  and  broken  Shells.  From  the  whole  we  may 
kam,  that  the  Bulbs  fliould  not  be  put  in  the 
Earth  above  half  their  Height.  Again  as  to  the 
Soil,  we*are  taught  to  give  this  Root  a  free  opeo 
Earth.  I  may  take  Notice  here,  that  the 
Height  of  the  Flower  Stem,  if  the  Plant  ftandj 
in  Sie  open  Air,  will  be  about  a  Foot,  and 
if  it  happens  to  be  fet  in  a  Room,  or  in  a 
Glafs  Cafe,  or  Stove,  where  the  Air  docs  noc 
reach  it  with  Freedom,  it  will  fometimes  be 
near  two  Foot  high  ;  but  then  it  will  be  weak, 
and  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  will  be  paler 
when  it  is  confin'd,  than  when  it  has  the  frei 
Air. 


Of  the  extraordinary  Vegetation  of  the  CbiU 
dock  Orange^  whereby  the  Neceffity  of  Ri^^ 
pening  Juices  in  Plants^  to  make  therrl 
fruitful^  is  confider'd. 

I  Have  taken  Notice  in  this  and  my  other 
Writings,  that  while  the  Juices  of  Plants 
are  green  or  undigefted,  fuch  Plants  (hoot  vigo- 
roufly  into  large  Branches  without  any  Shew  of 
bearing  Fruit;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  the 
Sap  of  a  Plant  becomes  more  ripenM  and  fedate, 
that  Plant  will  produce  fmaller  Shoots,  which  will 
fet  for  Blowing  or  Fruit- bearing.  As  to  the 
Confiftency  of  the  Juices  in  the  vigorous  (hoot- 
ing Plants,  and  in  the  flow  Shooters,  or  tho(e 
which  are  come  to  Fruit-bearing,  it  is  in  the  firft 
like  the  moft  fluent  Liquid  in  Comparifon  to  the 
fecond,  which  is  more  dence  or  thick,  as  if  it 
had  Gum  mix*d  with  it ;   when,  therefore,   we 
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obferve  vigorous  growing  Plants,  and  the  Reverfe 
of  them,  we  may  know  that  the  Juices  which 
are  neceflary  for  the  good  nourilhing  of  a  Plant* 
mud   be   thin  and  watry,    and  the  Juices  re^ 
quir*d  to  render  a  Plant  fruitful,  muft  be  of  a 
lefs  adive  Nature.    I  am  the  more  particular  on 
this  Head,  becaufe  it  is  impoflible  for  any  one 
to  prune  a  Tree  with  any  tolerable  Succefs,  un-^ 
lefs  he  has  regard  to  thefe  Confiderations.     This, 
however  muft  be  always  confider*^  with    my 
Dodlrine  of  the  Circulation  or  Sap  in  Plants, 
whereby  it  appears,  that  when  any  one  Particle 
of  Sap   happens  by  extraordinary  Meat   to  be 
forwarded  in  its  Motion,*  every  Particle  of  Sap 
contained  in  the  Veflbls  of  the  fame  Plant,  will 
alfo  be  quickened  and  become; more  lively;  fo 
that, the  Juices  in  the  whole  Plant  will  move  alike 
in  every  Part.      Inftanccs  of  which  we  find  in 
the  Trees  planted  againft  my  late  invented  Fire- 
walls, and  the  Pales  which  I  have  diredted  for 
forwarding  the  Ripening  of  Fruits  by  the  Heat 
of  Horfe-Dung,  in  both  which  Cafes  the  Trees 
that  are  nail'd  to  them  will  begin  to  fprout  in 
two  or  three  Days  after  the  Application  of  thd 
Fire  or  the  Dung,  at  fuch  Places,   or  in  fuch 
Branches  as  happen  firft  to  receive  the  Heat, 
aJtho*  they  were  before  in  their  St«ite  of  Reft, 
as  I  call  it,  that  is,  when  their  Juices  are  lefs 
active  by   the  Rigour    of  the   Winter   Seafon, 
fuch  as  the  Blood  in  thofe  Animal  Bodies  which 
fleep  all  the  Winter ;   and  tbe{e  Animals  alfo, 
like  the  Plants  I  mention,  while  they  are  in 
their  moft  folemn    fleep,    will    awake  and  re- 
cover their  vigorous  Motion,  if  we  bring  them 
before' the  Fire:  In  which  Cafe,  tho*  the  Rays 
or  Points  6f  Heat  do  not  every  where  equally 
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fal  upon  the  Objeft,  yet  one  Part  of  the  Ani- 
mal being  fufficiently  warmM,  and  the  Juices 
in  that  Pare  made  more  aflive  than  the  reft, 
by  Means  of  the  Contaft  between  Part  and  Part» 
ivill  alfo  be  reoder'd  as  fluent  as  the  firft.  So,  I 
fay,  when  one  Bud  of  a  Plant,  by  extaordinary 
Heat  is  made  to  germinate,  the  whole  Body  of 
Juices  in  the  fame  Plant,  muft  confequently  be- 
come as  aftive  as  the  Juices  in  the  firft  Germi- 
nating Bud.  So  the  Circulation  of  Juices  in 
Plants  nlay  belt  be  underftood  by  comparing  it 
with  the  Circulation  of  Blood  m  Aninuls:  In 
which  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  Circulation 
is  fometrmes  quicker,  and  fomethnes  (lower,  ac- 
cording as  the  Plants  or  Anhnals  are  inflv- 
cnc*d  more  or  lefs  by  Heat;  and  that  there 
muft  be  fome  Degree  of  Circulation  cdntmuadty 
in  Plants  and  Animals  is  certain,  as  Life  in 
either  cannot  be  maintain^  without  it;  for  as 
fbon  ^  the  Juices  ceafe  to  move,  ^o  foon  does 
the  Body  that  contains  them,  tend  to  Putri* 
faftion  :  But  however  the  Juices  in  Plants 
are  thicken'd  by  the  Winter's  Cold  ;  yet  we 
have  many  Inftanccs  which  prove  that  they  do 
not  lye  ftill  at  that  Time,  as  may  be  ^ferv'd 
in  fuch  Evergreen  Plants  as  are  graflled  upon 
thofe  which  drop  their  Leaves  in  the  Winter, 
and  Ihoot  even  in  the  moft  fevere  Weather. 

But  we  muft  take  Notice  in  the  next  Place, 
that  there  is  a  Difference  between  the  Juices 
in  Plants  which  are  thickenM  by  Cold,  and 
thofe  which  are  digcfted  and  thickenM  by  Heat  i 
but  yet  neither  of  thefe  Kinds  of  Juices, 
cither  by  the  moft  extreme  Heat  or  Cold  of  our 
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Climate,  provided  they  arc  refiding  in  natural 
Plants  of  our  own  Country,  arc  lubjeft  to  be- 
come fixt  or  incapable  of  afting  and  circulating 
in  their  refpeftive  Bodies  -,  tho*  Plants  from  the 
hotteft  and  the  very  coldeft  Climates,  when 
they  are  cultivated  in  our  Latitude,  are  fubjeft 
to  have  their  Juices  quite  fixt,  either  by  the 
too  great  Cold,  or  too  great  Heat  of  our  Cli- 
mate, .and  in  that  State  periftij  for  whenever 
the  Juices  become  perfe6uy  fixt  in  any  Plant, 
*tis  without  Recovery;  but  to  prevent  this  in 
the  Exotick  Plants  which  we  cultivate,  it  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  provide  Green- Houfcs  or  Stoves  for 
the  better  defending  the  moft  tender  Sorts  from 
the  Severity  of  our  Winter  Weather,  and  to 
provide  like^fe  a  neccffary  Defence  for  fuch 
Plants  as  come  from  the  coldeft  Countries, 
that  their  Juices  may  hot  be  too  much  thickened 
by  the  too  great  Heat  of  our  Summers,  To 
flicw  the  Poffibility  of  fixing  fluid  Bodies  by 
Heat,  the  White  of  an  Egg,  which  is  vifcous, 
is  an  Example ;  and  of  rendring  fuch  Bodies 
as  confift  of  oily  or  watry  Pkrts  more  fluid,  it  is 
done  by  Heat ;  I  mean  fuch  as  Bees- Wax,  Oil, 
^c.  which  are  fixt  by  Cold,  and  made  fluent  by 
Heat. 

This  being  premised,  I  fhall  proceed  to  give 
an  Account  of  an  extraordinary  Phaenomenon 
in  the  Chadock  Orange,  which  I  obfervM  this 
Year  at  Mr.  1VhitmiU%  which  may  ferve  to 
prove  what  I  have  faid  above  concerning  the 
jDifference  between  the  Juices  which  make  a 
Plant  (hoot  vigoroufly,  and  thofe  which  are  pro-  ' 
jper  to  render  a  Plant  fruitful.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  April  Mr.  Whitmill  received  feveral 
Fruits  of  the  Chadock  Orange  from  Barbadoes^ 
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fome  in  a  State  of  Ripenefs  fit  for  eating,  and 
others  that  were  rotting,  which,'  however,  were 
not  ufelefs  to  him,  becaule  of  the  Seeds  which 
were  dill  fit  for  planting.  Thefe  Seeds,  as  welt 
as  the  others  in  the  found  Fruit,  he  fets  in  Pots 
in  Aprils  and  the  July  following  feveral  of  them 
Wgan  to  fliew  Bloflbms  on  their  Tops,  which 
explained  thcmfelves  in  Augujt :  This  Novelty 
put  me  upon  a  particular  Enquiry,  whether  thelc 
flgwering  Plants  were  raiied  from  the  Seeds  of 
the  eatable  Fruits,  or  the  rotten  Fruits.;  which 
fortunately  Mr.  ^;7w;7/ remember*(J,  and  in  a 
particular  Manner  obferv*d  to  me,  that  they 
w^re  taken  from  a  Fruit  which  was  fo  rotten, 
that  its  Contents  were  almoft  turn'd  to  Water  r 
In  the  mean  while  it  was  obfervable,  that  the 
Plants  whereon  thefe  Bloflbms  appeared,  were 
not  near  fo  vigorous  as  thofe  Plants  which  were 
rais'd  from  the  Seeds  of  the  lefs  rotten  Fruit  : 
This  occafion*d  me  to  make  the  following  Re- 
marks, viz.  That,  according  to  my  former  Obfer- 
vations,  when  the  Juices  of  a  Plant  are  welt 
digefted,  its  vigorous  Growth  is  reftrain^d,  as 
appears  by  the  blowing  Plants  that  w:erc  raised 
from  the  Seeds  of  the  very  rotten  Fruit,  and 
were  already  in  a  State  of  Germination  before 
they  were  planted,  as  it  is  common  to  obferve 
Seeds  already  fprouted  when  we  open  rotten 
Lemons ;  I  fay,  when  Seeds  happen  to  be  thus 
fet  in  Motion  while  they  are  in  the  Fruit,  and^ 
receive  their  firft  Impreffion  from  fall  ripe  or  dt-' 
gefted  Juices  in  the  rotten  Fruit,  then  it  muft  be 
of  Neceflity  that  the  Plants  rifing  from  fuch 
Seeds  muft  immediately  come  to  bearing  ;  while, 
on  the  other  Hand,  fuch  Seeds  as  are  taken  from 
a  ripe,  or  even  a  rotten  Fruit,  and  that  have 
not  fprouted  in    the  .Fruit,    but  receive  their 
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firft  Nouriflimcnt  from  the  Juices  of  the  Earth, 
fuch  Plants  will  fhoot  vigoroufly  by  the  Nourifti- 
nicnt  of  the  raw  Juices,  and  the  more  vigoroufly 
they  are  made  to  Ihoot,  fo  much  longer  Time 
they  will  require  for  the  dip[efting  of  their  Juices, 
or  coming  to  a  Fruit-^beanng  State ;  but  then  it 
feems  realbnable  to  conjefture,  that  when  the 
vigorous  Growth  of  a  Plant  begins  with  its  firft 
Germination,  it  will  be  nw>re  likely  to  endure 
and  be  lafting,  than  fuch  a  Plant  as,  at  the  firft 
fetting  out,  is  fed  only  with  fully  digefted  Juices, 
and  comes  to  bear  Fruit  before  its  natural  Pe^ 
riod.  But  it  feems  it  is  not  only  at  Mr.  TVhit- 
milPsy  that  this  extraordinary  Accident  has  hap- 

?;n*d,  for  I  am  credibly  informed,  that  the  fame 
hing  was  obferv'd  in  Dr.  Monroe's  Garden  at 
Greenwich  fome  Years  ago. 

Here  it  wi}l  be  neceflary  to  offer  a  Word  or 
two  concerning  the  Ear-leaves,  or  the  Lobes  in 
a  Seed,    and  their  Funftions,   to  prevent  any 
Objedlion  to  the  Doftrine  I   have  laid  down, 
when  I  cannot  be  prefent  to  anfwer  it  myfelf. 
By  the  Lobes  or  Ear-leaves  of  a  Seed,  are  un- 
derftood   the  two  firft  Leaves   that   appear   of 
every   Plant   raisM   from    Seed :    Thefe,   while 
they  are  folded  up  in  the  Seed,  inclofe  the  Plan- 
tula  or  little  Plant,  and  ferve  to  find  it  Nou- 
riflunent  from  the  Moment  it  begins  to  germi- 
nate, to  the  Time  that  its  Roots  have  fufHciently 
taken  hold  of  the  Ground  to  give  the  Plant 
Jfourilhment  from  thence,  and  then  thefe  Lobes, 
being  no  longer  of  Ufe,  decay  and  drop  off. 
Now  thefe  Lobes  of  the  Seed,  when  they  lye  in 
the  Fruit,  will  imbibe  iuch  Juices  as  are  fully 
qualify*d  to  feed  the  young  Plant,  and  make  the 
firft  Imprcffion  on  it  what  Kind  of  Juices  it 
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ought  to  draw  from  the  Earth,  when  it  comes  to 
ihift  for  itfelf -,  or  in  other  Terms,  thefe  Lobes  or 
Ear-leaves  give  the  young  Plant  its  firft  Stamp, 
which  it  is  oblig'd  to  follow  ever  after.  Now,  in 
the  Cafe  of  the  young  flowering  Chadock,  the 
Ear-leaves  were  undera  Neceflity  of  imbibing  fuch 
a  Share  of  the  drgefted  Juices  of  the  rotten  Fruit, 
as  overpower'd  their  natural  growing  Juices ;  and 
fo,  diftributing  of  them  to  the  Embrio,  or  little 
Plant,  at  its  firft  Germination,  it  was  renderM 
more  fuddenly  produftive,  fhan  capable  of  vigo- 
rous Growth. 

Of  the  Bark'Bedy  and  of  the  Ananas  or 
Pine-apple  J  the  Guava^  the  Coffee-^reey  fbe 
BananaSy  &c. 

THE  Tanners  Bark  is  of  great  Ufe  for 
making  of  Hot-beds,  and  as  the  Secret  of 
it§  Management  is  neceflary  in  the  Confervation 
and  Education  of  all  fuch  tender  Exoticks  as  are 
brought  to  us  from  the  hotteft  Climates,  I  (hall 
here  give  the  neceflary  Direftions  fpr  making  a 
Bark-bed. 

There  muft  firft  be  prepared  a  Place  about 
four  Foot  wide,  and  about  ten  or  twelve  Foot  long, 
to  be  inclos'd  with  Brick-work  about  three  Foot 
high  :  This  brick*d  Part  is  generally  made  under 
Ground,  if  it  can  be  kept  dry ;  for  where  Wa- 
ters lye  near  the  Surface,  they  occafion  the  Bark 
to  burn,  as  often  as  they  come  to  it ;  and  fo 
when  the  Waters  rife  near  the  Surface,  we  muft 
make  our  Brick-work  above  Ground. 

Upon 
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Upon  the  Top  of  the  Walling  may  be  fet  a 
common  Hot-bed  Frame,  or  a  Frame  of  the  fame 
Nature,  four  or  five  Foot  high  at  the  Back,  ac- 
cording to  the  Height  of  the  Plants  we  are  to  fee 
in  it. 

If  we  make  the  Frame  of  any  confiderablc 
Height  then  it  is  advifeable  to  make  the  fore 
Part,  or  Front  of  the  Frame  of  Glafs  in  Pan- 
TtA%  to  be  taken  out  when  it  is  neceffary  to  give 
the  Bed  Air  in  wet  Weather,  when  the  Glafs 
Lights  on  the  Top  cannot  properly  be  open'd  j 
one  of  which  Kind  of  Frames  I  direfited  to  be 
made  at  Vaux-HdU  when  I  ordered  the  making 
of  the  forcing  Frames,  for  forwarding  the  Ri- 
pening of  Fruits ;  but  I  Jfliall  here  give  a  Figure 
of  it,  as  well  as  of  fome  Stoves  which  are  ufeful 
for  thefe  tender  Plants  in  the  Winter;  for  this 
Frame  is  defign'd  only  as  an  Help  to  the  moft 
tender  Plants  in  the  Summer,  that  is  to  fay, 
when  we  raife  Seeds,  or  elfe,  when  the  Plant? 
are  young;  We  may  ufe  this  Frame  from  April  to 
the  Middle  ofOilober,  and  then  they  may  be  fet 
intp  the  Stoves. 

I  am  the  more  particular  00  this  Account,  be- 
caufe  I  now  find  that  my  former  Writings  con- 
cerning Coffee,  have  brought  that  Plant  to  be 
familiar  in  our  American  Plantations,  I  mean  in 
the  Ifland  of  Barbadoes^  where,  at  prefent,  there 
is  J3i  great  Number  of  Plants  in  a  Fruit-bearing  * 
State,  from  whence  fome  have  been  brought  to 
the  Royal  Palace  at  HamptothCourty  in  a  profpe- 
rous  Condition  5  and  I  doubt  not  but  the  Plant 
for  its  Beauty  and  Curiofity,  will  be  much  co- 
veted by  all  Lovers  of  Gardens  with  us^  efpecir 
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ally  fince  the  fame  Expence,  in  Point  of  Culture, 
will  ferve  for  the  Education  of  all  the  choice  Fruits 
pf  the  hotted  Climates, 

But  there  are  fome  who  are  afraid  of  the  Ex- 
pence  of  thefe  Things,  believing  they  wiJJ  be 
a  confiderable  Rent-Charge:  If  the .  Expence  is 
to  be  in  the  Tanners  Bark,  every  one  knows 
it  is  much  cheaper  than  common  Horfc-Dong, 
as  it  will  keep  a  good  Heat  from  February  to  Ac 
End  of  Augujl  \  and  the  Fire  which  is  required 
to  be  kept  in  the  Stoves,  during  the  Winter, 
cannot  be  very  confiderable  \  one  Fruit-  of  the 
Pine- Apple  or  Ananas,  to  be  fold,  would  pay  the 
Expence  *,  and  thefe  Confervatories  will  keep  the 
Ananas,  as  well  as  the  Coffee,  and  the  Bananas  or 
Plantains,  or  the  Guavas  or  Mango;  or,  in- 
deed, any  of  the  Fruits  which  grow  l)et ween  the 
Tropics, 

The  Green- Houfe,  which  I  have  defcrib'd 
in  the  foregoing  Work,  is  of  great  Ufe ;  but  as 
it  is  not  in  the  Power  of  every  one  to  ereft,  \ 
think  it  will  be  neceflary  to  defcribe  fome  Stoves 
of  fmajler  Size,  which  will  be  of  little  Expence  •, 
for  the  Building  of  which  I  have  given  fufficient 
Pireftion  to  Mr.  George  Eaton^  Bricklayer,  in 
Miles^s^Lane,  near  the  Monument^  London^  who 
has  already  built  many  Stoves  of  extraordinary 
Ufe,  fome  of  which  I  (hall  mention  wherr  I  explain 
the  Plate  Numb.  V,  and  VII. 

In  the  Affair  of  the  Bark-bed  it  will  be  ne- 
ceflary to  obferve,  that  the  Lights  or  Gla0es  in 
the  old  Way,  always  had  the  Bars,  to  which  the 
Glafs  was  faften'd,  within  Side;  and,  in  that 
Manner,   were  very  deftruiftive  to  the  Plants 
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that  ftood  under  them  •,  for  the  Dew  or  Steam 
of  the  Bed,  by  being  condensM,  when  it  comes 
to  the  Glaffes,  will  gather  into  Drops,  and  by 
Means  of  the  Communication  between  the  Bars 
and  Glafles,  thofe  Drops  will  fell  upon  the 
Plants,  and  rot  them ;  but  to  prevent  this  Dif- 
order,  or  the  old  Prafticc  of  turning  the  Glafles 
of  Hot-Beds  every  Morning,  Mr.  WhitmiU  now 
puts  all  his  Bars  on  the  Outfide,  leaving  a  con- 
venient Space  for  the  Rain  Water  to  pafs  be- 
tween them  and  the  Glals  •,  and  I  obferve,  that 
whatever  Dew  is  condensed  in  the  Houfe,  or 
Bed,  runs  gradually  down  the  Glafs  without 
dropping ;  fo  that  all  the  Plants  which  are  in- 
closed in  fuch  Beds,  or  Stoves,  will  be  out  of 
that  Danger  which  too  fi-equently  has  deftroy*4 
our  chiefeft  Curiofiti^. 

In  the  next  Place  we  come,  to  fpeak  of  the 
Tanners  Bark,  and  how  to  ufe  it.  This  Bark 
is  fuch  as  the  Tanners  have  quite  done  with,  and 
Ihould  be  had  into  our  <jarden  foon  after  it  is 
taken  out  of  the  Tan^vats,  and  then  tofsM  up 
to  let  the  Water  drain  from  it,  and  turned  once 
or  twice  to  make  the  Parts  of  an  equal  Moi- 
fture  as  near  as  pofliblei  for  elfe,  when  we 
make  the  Bed,  it  will  work  unequally,  which  is 
a  great  Fault  5  we  muft  then  fife  or  flcreen  our 
Bark,  that  it  may  be  of  ohe  Finenefs  at  the 
Top,  and  refervc  the  coarfe  Part  for  the  Bot- 
tom of  the  Bed.  When  this  is  done,  we  may 
fprcad  a  little  Rubbifli  at  the  Bottom  of  the 
Cafe  of  Brick- Work,  and  fome  frefh  long  Dung 
from  the  Stable  to  lay  upon  that,  in  all  to  make 
about  a  Foot  thick  when  the  Dung  is  prefs'd 
down.  This  Preparation  is  for  two  Ufes,  the 
ftrft  is  to  give  a  quick  Pal&ge  to  the  Wet  which 
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the  Bark  will  receive  by  watering  the  Plants 
fet  in  it ;  and  the  fecond  is,  that  the  frefh  Dune 
will  create  an  Heat,  and  fet  the  Bark  to  work 
which  is  to  be  laid  upon  it.  I  have  already  ob^ 
ferv'd,  that  we  muft  lay  the  groffer  Parts  of 
the  Bark  at  the  Bottom,  and  the  finer  at  Top, 
when  we  make  the  Bed  \  the  Reafon  is,  that  the 
lareer,  as  well  as  the  fmaller  Parts  of  the  Bark 
will  heat,  but  in  different  Manners,  viz.  the 
larger  Parts  will  be  longer  before  they  are  heated 
through,  and  then  would  be  too  hot  to  lye 
near  a  Pot,  but  will  ferve  to  communicate  Heat 
to  the  finer  Parts  that  (hould  lye  above  them ; 
and  the  upper  Part  of  the  Bed  being  made 
of  the  fiper  Parts,  will  be  conftantly  r^ulap 
and  gentle  in  their  Heat,  and  therefore  much 
more  proper  to  fet  our  potted  Plants  into : 
In  the  laying  this  Bark  into  our  Cafe  of  Brick- 
Work,  we  muft  be  careful  to  prefs  it  together 
pretty  hard  till  the  whole  is  filled  to  the  Top ; 
and  then  fet  on  your  Frame,  and  put  on  the 
Glafles  about  a  Week  afterwards,  which  will 
foon  after  come  to  be  fit  to  fet  our  Pots  upon  •, 
but  be  not  too  hafty  to  plunge  them  into  it, 
left  the  Heat  be  over-much  -,  I  reckon  about  ten 
Days  after  you  have  fet  your  Pots  upon  the 
Bark,  you  may  venture  to  plunge  them,  and  in 
fuch  a  Bed,  if  it  be  made  in  Marcb^  there  will 
remain  a  fufficient  Heat  to  the  End  o£  Augufi^ 
or  till  the  Middle  of  September.  J^ote^  when 
your  Bed  begins  to  mould  at  the  Top,  the  Fer- 
ment is  gone,  and  the  Heat  loft ;  but  you  may 
renew  it  again  by  turning  the  Bark  a  Foot  deep, 
and  giving  it  a  few  Sprinklings  of  Water. 
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Expianatm  of  Plates  V,  and  VIL 

Plate  V.  Fig.  I.  Shews  the  Cafe  of  Brick.Work, 
wherein  the  Bark  is  to  be  laid. 

Fig.  11.  The  manner  of  the  Frame  to  be  fet 
upon  it)  with  the  proper  GlaiTes  in  the  Front, 
and  at  the  Etids  of  the  laid  Frame,  for  receiving 
the  Sun  at  its  firft  riling  and  till  it  fets,  and 
alfo  for  giving  Air  properly  in  windy  Weather. 

Fig.  III.  reprefents  a  Stove  or  Confervatory 
for  tender  Plants,  whofe  Glafles  ftand  upright, 
and  upon  them  are  defign'd  other  Lights  to  be 
l^id  (lopeing,  the  better  to  receive  the  Sun  in 
the  Summer:  This  isalmoft  of  the  fame  Kind 
with  thofe  Stoves  that  were  lately  built  in  the 
Phyfick  Garden  at  Cbelfea^  only  this  in  the  Fi- 
gure is  defign*d  about  eighteen  Foot  high,  for  the 
Sake  of  fome  Plants  which  will  grow  tail,  as  the 
Papa-Tree,  and  cfpecially  the  Bonanas  or  Plan- 
tain, whofe  Leaf  alone  will  be  three  or  four 
Foot  long,  aod  the  Flower  Stem,  perhaps,  ten 
Foot  high,  and  fo  likewife  the  Mango  will  make 
a  great  Tree,  and  muft  have  Room  if  we  would 
have  it  bear  Fruit;  the  Seeds  of  thefe^  how- 
ever when  they  come  to  grow,  will  produce 
Plants  which  will  be  more  hardy,  and  in  Procefs 
of  Time,  by  the  fowing  of  the  Seeds  fucceffively, 
I  doubt  not  but  they  may  be  fo  nearly  naturalized 
to  our  Climate,'  that  the  Shelter  4^  a  common 
Green-Houfe  will  be  fiifficient  for  them.  In  this 
Glafs  Cafe  I  h^ve  made  the  Place  &r  the  Barkf 
Bed  quite  in  the  Ground. 

Plate  VII.  Fig.  I.  Is  the  View  of  the  Glafs  Cafe, 
made  both  for  Summer  and  Winter  Ufe,  where  the 
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Bark-Bed  may  be  in  the  Middle,  and  the  Fire 
Flues  round  about  the  Houfc:  The  Place  for 
the  Bark-Bed  is  mark'd  A,  and  the  Courfe  of 
the  Fire  Flues  B  B.  The  Place  for. the  Bark 
is  only  to  be  ufed  in  Summer  for  our  tall  Plants; 
but  in  the  Winter,  when  we  ufe  Fires,  the  Bark 
muft  be  quite  remov'd,  and  then  the  Hollow 
where  the  Bark  lay,  will  fcrve  for  a  Walk,  and 
f(j  the  Tops  and  Sides  of  our  Fire  Flues  will 
then  be  above  Ground,  and  dry  the  Damps 
in  the  Glafs  Cafe,  which  too  frequently  rife  m 
Winter. 

But  as  our  Glafs  Cafe  will,  in  this  Conditions- 
afford  but  one  Degree  of  Heat,  fo  we  muft  from 
thence  conclude,  that  it  will  only  be  proper  for 
Plants  that  come  from  one  Climate,  unlefs  it  is 
fo  alter'd  that  we  can  give  Air  to  one  Part, 
while  we  keep  the  other  inclos'd,  and  then  we 
may  cultivate  in  the  fame  Houfe  Plants  requir* 
ing  very  different  D^rees  of  Heat;  but  the 
Way  to  do  this  I  have  mentioned  in  my  De* 
fcription  of  the  Green-Houfe  in  the  foregoing 
Work,  and  there  is  now  a  Sample  of  it  in  one  of 
Mr.  fFhitmiW^  Stoves  at  Htwton, 

The  Letter  c  denotes  the  Fire  Place  or  Stoke*^ 
Hole,  running  under  the  Flue  B,  and  thereby 
warming  the  Wall  D  -,  againft  which  Wall  may 
be  planted  Cherries,  Plumbs,  Rofes,  or  fuch 
Fruits  as  will  bear  at  four  Foot  high ;  by  this 
Means  the  Fruits  s^inft  the  Wall  D  will  be 
forwarded  feveral  Weeks  fooner  than  thofe  which 
depend,  upon  the  natural  Seafon,  In  the  Bor- 
der E  one  may  plant  Strawberries  and  Flowers 
of  various  Kinds,  and  inclofing  this  Border 
with  a  Frame  an^  Glaflcs  F,  we  may  bring  them 
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to  bear  very  early ;  and  alfo  by  the  fame  Means» 
the  Strawberries  are  brought  to  bear  Fruit  all 
the  Summer  after,  except  only  at  the  common 
Strawberry  Seafon,  when  they  hold  a  little  Reft ; 
this  I  obfcrv'd  this  Year  at  Mr.  WbUmill's  at 

The  Letter  G  fhews,  that  each  Window  or 
plafe  is  divided  in  two,  that  we  may  give  Air  as 
we  pleafe,  and  with  more  Safety,  than  if  we 
were  to  open  a  whole  Cafement  at  once  while 
the  Weather  is  cold ;  fo  likewife,  if  we  inclofc 
a  Fart  of  our  Glafs-Cafe  with  Glafs,  I  mean  the 
ifirft  Flue  B,  which  is  over  the  Fire  Place,  and 
make  it,  as  it  were,  a  Stove  within  a  Stove, 
only  letting  the  Top  reach  as  h^h  as  the  Top 
of  the  lowcft  Cafement  at  G,  then,  by  keeping 
clofe  all  the  Range  of  lower  Cafemcnts,  the 
Plants  within  that  fmall  Stove  will  be  kept  in  a 
very  great  Heat,  while  all  the  Plants  in  the  other 
Part  of  the  Glafs  Cafe  may  have  Air  from  the 
upper  Cafements.  Mr.  fVhitmilt  (XHoxton  has  a 
very  good  one  of  this  Sort. 

Fig.  II.  reprefentsa  Mufliroom-Bed  half  o^ade, 
A  the  Point  where  the  Sticks  meet,  which  are  to 
guide  the  Faftiion  of  the  Bed;  BB  fhews  the 
Height  of  the  half- made  Bed-,  A 2  at  Fig.  III. 
ihews  the  Figure  of  a  Mufhroom  Bed  fimfli'd. 

In  a  Word,  in  theft  Kre£lions  we  have  the 
Bark-bed  lor  training  the  Ananas  or  Pine-appt6 
In  the  Summer,  as  aTfi>  the  young  CoHee-Treea^ 
die  Melon  Thiftle,  youn^  Guavas,  the  Papas, 
and  other  Exoticks  of  the  moft  tender  Nature ; 
end  when  fome  of  thefe,  with  the  Bananas  or 
Plantains^  are  coo  tair  for  this  Franie,  we  muft 
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have  Recourfc  to  a  Bark-bed  in  the  Stove  for 
the  Summer,  and  in  the  Winter  make  the  Fires 
and  keep  them  continually,  removing  then  the 
Bark,  and  fetting  the  Pofs  on  Sand.  This 
is  what  is  chiefly  to  be  obferv'd  for  keeping  and 
ripening  the  Pine-apple;  for  there  is  nothing 
more  in  the  Culture  of  it,  unlefs  that  about 
Auguji  you  mufl:  take  off  the  Suckers  from  the 
great  Plants,  and  plant  them  fingly  in  Pots, 
where  they  will  foon  take  Root,  if  you  ghrc 
them  gentle  Waterings.  The  Pine-apple  is  like- 
wife  propagated  by  the  Head  or  Crown  of  Leaves 
which  grows  on  the  Top  of  the  Fruit,  by  fetting 
it  in  a  Pot  as  foon  as  it  is  twitted  from  the  Fruit. 
It  is  obfervable,  that  one  of  thefe  Heads  will 
bear  a  Year  fooner  than  an  OfF-fet  or  Sucker ; 
the  Reafon  is  the  fame  as  I  have  mentioned  be- 
fore in  the  extraordinary  Produdion  of  the  Cha^ 
dock  Orange,  i.  e.  that  this  Crown  is  nourifhM 
by  the  ripen'd  or  well-digefted  Juices  of  its  own 
Fruit,  whereas  the  Sucker  receives  its  Nouri/hment 
crude  and  raw  from  the  Earth,  and  muft  have 
Time  for  Digeftion. 

Remarks  concerning  the  Coffee-^Tree. 

NO  W  I  have  given  proper  Direftions  for 
the  Bark-bed,  and  the  Stoves  which  arc 
neceffary  for  keeping  the  Coffee  Plant,  I  think 
it  may  be  neceflary  to  add  a  Word  or  two  con- 
cerning the  Improvement  of  it,  which  I  have 
omitted  in  my  other  Works :  The  Defcription  of 
it  being  already  in  my  New  Improvements^  and  in 
my  Treatife  of  Coffee  publifh'd  in  the  Year  1 7 14, 
when  I  was  in  Holland  \  which,  confidering  that 
I  had  at  the  fame  Time  feveral  thoufand  ftrange 
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Plants  to  examine,  was  as  full  as  my  Time  would 
allow,  and  at  that  Time  not  any  Perfon  who  bad 
feen  it  grow  in  Europe^  had  written  any  thing 
concerning  it  •,  for  it  was  towards  the  End  of  the 
fame  Year,  when  the  States  of  Amfterdam  fcnt 
the  firft  Plant  of  Coffee  to  the  King  of  France^ 
that  ever  was  feen  at  Paris  -,  fo  that  I  am  of  Opi- 
nion Dr.  Douglafs  had  not  feen  the  firft  Edition 
of  my  Treatife  of  Coffee,  when  he  wrote  his 
Botanical  DifTertation  of  the  CofFee-Berry,  be- 
caufe  in  Page  the  6th  of  that  Work,  that  Gen- 
tleman fays,  "  That  Mr.  Bradleyy  it  feems,  had 
**  neither  feen  du  Juffieuh  nor  la  Roque*s  Me- 
**  moirs,  tho'  publifh'd  fix  Years  before  he  un- 
"  dertook  to  write  upon  Coffee :  *'  And  particu^ 
larly,  I  imagine  that  the  Dodor  had  not  feen 
my  firft  Edition  of  that  Treatife,  becaufe  in  the 
fame  Page  it  is  faid,  *'  That  Monf.  de  Juffieu^  in 
"  his  excellent  Hiflory  of  the  Coffce-Trec,  read 
"  in  the  French  Royal  Academy  in  lyis^  (^c.** 
So  that  the  Time  when  Dr.  de  Juffieu  read  his 
Hiftory  of  it,  was  the  next  Year  after  my  Account 
of  it  was  publifh*d ;  but  I  fhall  proceed  to  remark 
fome  Particulars  relating  to  its  Culture,  which 
yet  arc  not  made  publick. 

I  have  already  given  my  Reafons,  why  I  fqp- 
pofe  it  to  be  a  Jeflamine,  and  have  in  my  New 
Improvements  prefcrib'd  the  Inarching  bf  it  upon 
the  common  Jeflamine,  as  we  do  the  Plant  com- 
monly known  by  the  Name  of  the  Arabian  Jefla- 
mine, which  I  am  perfuaded  will  do  very  well, 
fince  every  Day  confirms  me  more  and  more  th^t 
it  is  of  th;it  Tribe-,  however,  I  have  heard  from 
Mr.  Knowltonj  who  was  lately  Gardener  to  Dr. 
Sberrard^  that  in  the  Doctor's  curious  Gardens  at 
Eltham^  he  rais'd  the  CofFec-Trce,  both  by  Layers 
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and  Catlings ;  fo  that  if  there  may  be  fbme  IXf- 
ficuity  of  raifing  it  from  the  Berry,  there  will  be 
none  in  raifing  or  propagating  of  it  theie  Ways. 
But  there  is  one  Thing  which  yet  remains  tx>  be 
mentioned,  concerning  the  Management  of  the 
Cofiee-Tree,  which  I  have  only  flightly  touch'd 
upon  in  my  New  Improvements,  and  that  is,  the 
Neceflity  of  walhing  the  Leaves  and  Shoots  about 
June^  and  even  in  September  too :  This  muft  be 
done  with  a  Spunge  and  Water,  and  if  there  is 
fome  Tobacco  ftcep*d  in  the  Water,  I  believe  it 
will  do  good ;  for  I  find  that  the  Leaves  and  Stalks 
of  the  CbflFee-Tree  are  very  apt  to  be  covcr'd 
about  June  and  July  with  a  Kind  of  Mildew, 
fuch  as  may  be  obfervM  upc  n  the  Flower  Stalks 
of  Colly-flowers,   which  afterwards  changes  to 
little  Infeds  that  will  poifon  the  Plant ;  thefe, 
therefore,  (bould  be  carefully  waih'd  off*  as  foon 
as  we  diicover  them  \  and  is  what  is  very  fbiftly  • 
obferv'd  by  the  Gardeners  in  Holland^  not  only 
in  this  Caur,  but  in  the  Culture  of  every  Stove 
Plant !  They  have  People  on  purpofe  to  dean  the 
Leaves  of  their  houfed  Plants,  but  more  fre* 
quently  the  Cofllee-Tree  than  any   other,  and 
there  are  no  Plants  that  look  better  than  theirs. 
I  remember  once  that  Mr.  Cornelius^  the  curious 
Gardener  at  the  Phyfick  Garden  at  An^etdam^ 
fet  fome  Seeds  of  the  Coffee  in  a  Pot,  which  ftood 
Abroad,  and  they  came  up,  and  made  as  good  an 
Appearance  as  any  of  thofe  that  were  i^d  in 
the  Bark-bed. 
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'  of  Tartarian  InfeSs^ 
and  Eafterly  fVindsy 
and  hy  that  Means 
free  from  the  Plague 
253,  &fcq; 

Amomum  Plinii,  or  Tree 
Nightshade         ij6 

Ananas,  Methods  of  ma- 
naging  a  Hot-bed  for 
tbentj  605.  How  to 
propagate  them      606 

Anatomy  rf  Plant   2, 
&feq-, 

Anemonies  149 

Angefica  ^14 

Animals,  Ufefulnefi  rf 
particularlydietingfuch 
as  are  hred  for  the 
Nourijhment  tf  Man^ 
kind  233 

Annual  Flowersjik^ 
Plants,  their  Cul- 
ture and  Management  y 

156 

Annual  Sun-flower  160 

Annual  Stocks  161 

Ants,    not    deftruSlroe^ 

hut  beneficial  to  Fruit- 

T^rtes^  &c.  233 


Apocinamy  orDo^s  Mane . 
381 

Appendix  i^  this  6th 
Edition  536 

Applcs»  Miad.  See  Mala 
Infana 

Apples,  the  mofi  ufeful 
of  all  Englijb  Fruits, 
193.  fbeir  various 
Kndsy  ibid.  Benefit 
ofinchfing  the  JStchen- 
Garden  with  Efpaliers, 
1^4.  All  Kernel 

Fruits  fuffer  by  Prun- 
ingj  with  jSireHions 
thereupon^  195.  Of 
planting  for  EfpaUers, 
180.  J>warf^Apples 
grafted  on  Parage 
Stocks  to  be  preferred ^ 
197.  Beauty^  &c.  of 
a  moveaUe  Orchard^ 
ibid.  See  alfb  Here- 
fordfliire  Orchards^ 

Approachii^.  SeeGrif-^ 
fing- 

Apricot.    See  Abricot. 

April  ;  ^orks  to  be 
done  in  the  Ktchen* 
Garden^  416.  Pro* 
duQs  rf  the  fame  in 
this  Months  421.  -— 
Works  to  be  done  in 
the  Creen^Houfi  and 
Flower-Gardenj  462. 
Flowers  blozving   464 

Arbor  Judm  97 

Arbutw 
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Atbutus  83 

Artichoke,  292.  Jeru- 
lem  Artichokes.     Sec 
Jcrufaiem. 
Alii- Tree  34 

AfparagUS,  the  Profits 
accruing  thereby y  dnd 
Methods  of  Propagati- 
on both  by  the  natural 
fTay  arid  Hot-bed  2S8 
Afoen-Tree  548 

Alters,    or   Star-lVorts 

August  ;  Works  to  be 
done  iti  the  IStchen- 
Garden^  434*  Pro- 
du£ls  thereof  in  this 
Month,  4^6,  -^-^  Or^ 
deringthe  Green-Houfe 
and  Flower 'GardeHy 
4^§,  Flowers  blow- 
ing        ^  477 

Aur^cuhj  its  Excellency, 
133.  Defcription  and 
Requifites  of  a  good 
Auricula,  134,  JVhen 
to  gather  the  Seed, 
I35.  Methods  offow- 
ing  it,  136.  Soils 
proper  for  it  137 

Azstcrole.  See  L'Aze- 
roki 

BALLE,  Rob.  ^y^; 
his  Difcoveries  arid 
Improvements,  1  o  y  3  8 . 
His  curious  Letter  re- 


lating to  infeSttous  IX^ 

Jlempers,  Blights,  &c< 

2140' 

Balforiis,  Female      15S 

Bananas,  a  Bark-bed  pro-* 

per  for  them  60^ 

Barberry,    Rules  to  bd 

ohfervd  to   fnake  the 

Leaves  of  it    imitate 

Bohea-Tea  ibid. 

Bark- bed,  its  Manage-^- 

ment  and  Method  of 

makifig,&:c.  $98-^606 

Batchelors-Button    i  19 

Baum  312 

Bay^Tree  74 

Beans,      their     various 

Kinds,  igj.        Their 

Culture  and  Manage^ 

ment  ibid. 

Beans  Kidney.    See  Kief* 

ney-Beans. 
Beans  Scarlet.  SeeScvc* 

le;-Beans^ 

Beech  34 

Beets  281 

Belvidertt  158 

Birch- Tree,    Ufefulnefs 

of  its  Wood,  547.    lis 

Sap  makes  a  wholfome 

fTine,  ibid.    Perferd- 

He  to  the  Oak  for  Tafi^ 

nim^  ibid. 

Black-Hellebore.      Se( 

Chriftmas-Flowen 

Blights,  bow  Vegetables 

are  affelted  by  thePk 

218,  &fe<Jv 

R  r  2  Bteflbox 
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Bloflbma,  Male  and  Fe- 

mali^  15.      Blowing 

<fa  Fl&iver^  the  M&n- 

'  ner  of  U  ^ffben  it  Jpht" 

dies.    Sec  Flowers. 
Blue- Bottle.  ^^rCyanus 
Box-Tree  76 

Bfan  and  Water^  an 
ExperimifU  for  Helly- 
Berries  J  &c.  68, 409 
Broom,  SpanijSb  94 
Bucklcrfbury  umnfeSled 
in  the  Plague  of  Lon- 
don \  and  the  Reafon 
why  249 

Budding.   ^^^Graffing. 

BtJLBOU&PLANTS,I42 

.    General  Rule  relating 

totbem  156 

Burnet  309 

Boih  Bafit  is9 


^--lAbbages,  and  their 
V^  Kinds  296 

Cabbage  Lettuce  307 
Camomile  213 

Campanula  Pyramidalis 
III 
Gmdy-Tufe^  162 

Cana  Indica  382 

Canterbury  Bells,     Set 
Campanula  Pyrimid. 
Caper  377 

Gapficum  Indicum  157 
Cardinal  Flower  1 30 
CarduuA  3 14. 


Carnations,  thdr  fev^ 
ral  Kinds^  121.  Thar 
Manner  of  Propaga- 
tion^ 122.  How  toga* 
tber  their  Seeds ^  1I3. 
A  Compoft  proper  for 
ibem,  124.  Ofhhw- 
ing  the  Flowery   125 

Carolina,  the  JakpSree 
rf  thai  Country.  Seo 
Jalop 

Carrots  277 

Caftration  of  Trees  and 
Flowers  iS 

Caterpillars,  to  de/troy^ 
221.  See  Itt/eBs^ 
See  aljo  Turneps. 

Cellery.    ^AfSellcry. 

Cereus.  See  Toich^ 
Tbiftle, 

Chadockt  or  Sbadock^ 
Orange  J  ripens  well  in 
England^  352.  Its 
extraordinary  Vigeta- 
iion^  592^ .  Affords?^ 
Helps  for  feme  curious 
ObferuaAms  on  the 
Neceffity  of  Ripening 
the  Juices  of  Plants^ 
to  make  them  fruitful^ 
ibid.  Mr.mUmilPs 
Method  of  raifing  them 
from  Seeds  595 

Champignon.  &^Mufh- 
roon>s. 

Charcoal  Fires ,  their  Ufe 
and     Inconveniences 

335 
Charles 
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Charles  II.  bis  Optnion 
rf  the  Plague  at  Leg- 
horn 250 
Cherries                  206 
Chervjl                   306 
Chefniit  36 
Chimneys,  improved  iy 
Dr.    Defagulierj     of ' 
great  Benefit  to  £*v- 
ikks                   336. 
Chives                    287 
Chriftmas-Fiowcr   139 
Circtdation  of  the  Sap  in 
Vegetables  ^       i  •^  8 
Citrons  ripen   well   in 
England              352 
Clary                      314 
Clay  25 
CofFee-Trec,  a  Kind  of 
Jafmin^  361.         Its 
Defcription^  l&Ad»$ome 
mar  18  Foot  high  in 
jh^fierdam    Gard^ns^ 
ibid.       Its  Culture^ 
Soil^  and  Method  of 
RaifingfromSeed^  362 
Bark-bed  proper  for  it^ 
665.    Particular  Re- 
marks  relating  to  it^ 
with  Methods  for  rai^ 
fif^  it  from  Layers^ 
&c.  606.     Niceffary 
Obfervation  omitted  in 
the  former   Editions^ 
relating  to  this y  and  all 
Stove  Plants         608 
Colchicum      109,  153 
C^llyflowcr,  293,  Pro- 


digious Increafe  if  In^. 

fecfs  upon  one  blighted 

Colly  flower y  43  j .  The 

right  Sfafon  for fowing. 

them  432 

Colours,   the  Caufe  of 

different  ones  in  the 

.  leaves  and  Flowers  of 

plants  confodered  in  an 

ingenious  Letter  to  the 

Author  ti^reupon  366 

Compofts/?r/inK;tfr<i«y 

Plams.    Sh%^\)%. 

Confervatorie$  at  l^^ 

born,     Se^  Leghorn^ 

CoBvulvulusi  158 

Corn-Sallad  309 

Coup!  ings     accidental » 

kow  they  produce  in*: 

numerable  Varieties  of 

Flowers  and  Fruits  1 7 

Cqws,  fome  Account  of 

ibe  late  Di/hmper  a- 

mong  them  25 1  ,&  i^qi. 

Cowflips  132 

CranesVBill.  ^K^G^ra^ 

niiim 
Cfcffes  3ofi 

Croo^^Saffron  109^  1 53 
Cucumbers,  their  Cul- 
turcj  fipc.  z^S'  Rules 
for  raiftng  and  culti- 
vating them  Wore  or 
after    their    riatutal 
Seafon^  269,   To  roife 
.    them  on  the  naturat- 
Ground  for  Pickling 
272 
R  r  3  Currants 


INDEX 


Oirrants  213 

Curtis,  Mr.  bis  Method 

of  Cleft-Graffing  561 

Cyanus  117,  161,469 

Cyclamen  151 

Cyder-Fruit,  a  curious 

ObffTvation      thereon 

17,442*    5^^  Herc- 

fordfhirc  Orchards. 

D 

DAffbdil  15Q 

Dailies  141 

Damps  in  Minesy  their 

Fatality  how  prevent- 

td,  243 

Dandelion  310 

Date-Tree  382 

December;  JVorh  to 

he  done  in   the  Ktt^ 

chen  -  Garden^     448, 

ProduSls  of  the  fame 

in  this  Month,   450. 

Ordering   the  Green- 

Houfe    and    Flower- 

Garden,  484.  Flowers 

llowing  in  this  Month 

487 

Decoys, /*<»>  Profita- 

blenefsy  553.       How 

to  make  them       ibid. 

'Dtr\%  Caninus  155 

Defagulier,  Bn        See 

Chimneys, 
Dill  314 

Piodorus  Sicylus^J  Ac- 
count of  the  plague  of 
Athens  247 


Difeafes ,      Epidemicl , 

proceeds  from  InfeHs 

fiiek*d   in    with    the 

Breath,  &c.         237 

Diftempcrs   among  the 

Cows.    See  Cows. 
DogVQane.    See  Apo- 

cinum. 

Dog-wood^/ymwn  384 

Douglas,  Dr.  his  Mi- 

flake  relating  to   the 

Author  im  his  Differ^ 

tation  uppn  the  Coffee^ 

Berry  607 

Dragons  3 14 

Hutch  Wild  Poppy   160 

Dwarf-Trees  189,  201 


EAST  Winds  pro- 
Juifive  of  InfeSs^ 
2 19,  &  feq;  And  of 
Pejtilences  246 

Echinomelocaftos.  See 
Mclon-Thiftlc, 

Eggs  oflnfeHs  foo^Jw^ 
lefs  than  the  le^jl  vi* 
ftble  Grain  of  Sand  43 1 

EIc6hiary  publijb*d  by 
the  States  of  Holland 
to  prevent  the  Infeili- 
on  in  Cattle  252 

Elm  35. 

Endive  307 

Eneying.    See  Grajfing. 

Engine^  for  raifing  and 

meliorftti^g  Water  &r 

Gardens 
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tSardenSf  315.  Mr. 
Savory's  wonderful  In- 
ventionfor  raifingfFa- 

ter  by  Fir^j  21^*  Q- 
tber  Iwventionsfor  the 
fame  Purpofiy  315. 
Method  of  Refining 
Heaters  in  Spain,  321. 
Mr.  Evelyn's  Obfer- 
vations  relating  to  ths 
MixturesoffFater  323 
Englifh  Wines  See 

Wines. 
Efchalots  286 

EsculentRoots  276 
Efpaliers  194, 197,  20 1 
Ever-Grjens,  their 
Ornajmetit  and  Ufe  66 
Ever-Green  Oak.     See 

Hex. 
Everlailing  Flowers  1 61 
Everlafting  Pea       no 
Euphorbium,  its  Culture 
and  various  Sinds  400 
Exotigk-Plants,    of 
raifing  and  freferving 
them,  343.  The  Time 
for  fetting  them  into 
the  Houfe,  2/^2.  Man- 
ner  of  raifing   them 
from  Seed,  343,    Me,- 
thod  of  gathering  their 
Seed  iu  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, and  packing  them 
^p9   344.      To  order 
them  when  fent  over 
in  Plants.  345 


ExotickSuccuIentPlants. 
5^^  Succulent, 

Exotick  Shrubs  not  fuc- 
culent,  3  74,  Degrees 
of  Heat  and  Cald  to  b^ 
ohferv^d  with  regard 
to  them,  379 


FAirchild^  Mr.  his 
Method  to  ripen  O- 
ranges,  &c,  355.  jind 
of  raifing  the  Cbadock 
Orange  from  Seed  ibid, 

February  ;  fVqrks  to 
be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
Garden,  408.  Pro^ 
dufi  of  the  fame  in 
this  Month,  41^..^ 
Ordering  .  the  Green^ 
*  Houfe  and  Flower- 
■€tfrde^,  455.  Flowers 
llowing  45y 

Felling  of  Woods       43 

Female  Balfoms.  See 
Balfoms. 

Feijnei  314 

Ficoides,  its  Culture  and 
various  Kinds       397 

Ficus  Indicus.  See  O- 
puntia. 

Fig,  Soil  proper  for  it^ 
189,  Method  rfPror 
pagation,  ibid.  En* 
danger^d  by  Pruning, 
ibid.  A  Fig  near 
Windfor  growing  wil4 
and  without  Culture, 

Rr  4  in 
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in  an  old  Gravel-Pit^ 

yearly  produces  many 
Bujbeh  of  Fruity  ihid. 
The  Art  required  in 
mana^ng  the  Fig^  1 90 
Widte  Figs  f^i^valu- 
able  ibid. 

Fig-Mary  gold.  See  Fi- 
coides. 

Fires  impr9v*d.  Sa 
Chimnies. 

Firs  8i5,  542 

Flos  Jdonis  160 

Flos  CardinaHs         130 

Flowering  Trees 
and  Shrubs,  their 
Culture  ar.dUfe       87 

Flower-Gardbn  for 
January ,  February , 
i^c,  Sef  the  refpe^ive 
Months.  Direilions 
for  its  Situation      588 

Flowers,  as  well  as 
Fruits  grow  longer  in 
the  Sbadey  and  ripen 
and  decay  foonefi  in  the 
Sun^  126.  Manner 
of  blowing  tbemy  Spc. 
See  Carnations. 

Folium  Ambulans,  or 
JValking  Leaf^  a  won- 
derful  Infeol  fq  caWd^ 
aDsfiription  of  it  237 

Forest -Trees,  the 
Management  cf  them. 
See  Timber-Trees, 

pox-Glove  114 

^fj^^n^\i$eans  302 


French  Honey fuckle  130 
French  Marygold  1 57 
French    IVtlhw.       See 

Willow. 

Fritillaria  Craffa    401 

Fritillaries  152 

Fai^iT  ^7«4  Flowers, 

bow  produced  by  Acci-r 

dental  Couplings.    See 

Couplings. 

Fruit -Tr5es,  177, 

General  DireSiiansfor 

their  Management  211 

Furze  95 

G 

^^^^Alijei,  Spgnier^  of 

VJ  Florence^  bis  De^ 

ftgns^a  Green-Boufi 

for  £x0tick  Plants  in 

theJi^tnter4%i,&ckq\ 

Garden- Plats,   the  hefi 

Manner  of  deftgning 

them  by  a  new-inveni^ 

ed  Infirument         61 

Garden  Poppies        1 6c^ 

Garliek  28^ 

Gencratbn  <f  Plants. 

See  Plant. 

Generative     Parts     of 

Plants  difcover^d  by  a 

Microfcope  20 

Genifta  382 

Gentianella  139 

Geranium,    or    Crane's 

BilU  362,     The  P^ari- 

ous  Latin  Names  of  it 

,   made    Englijh^    565 

Defcriptiofi     of    each 

JQnd^ 
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JGnd,$64'  Method  of 
Prepa^<ition^  &c.  365 

Gilly- flower.  S^e  July- 
flowers. 

Gladiolus,  cr  Corn-flag 

152 

Glafs-cafes  am  Sioves^ 

unnecejfary    Expences 

534 

Glaflenbury-Thorn,  its 

Hijiory  and  Defcriptir 

o»  ±53 

Goddard,  Carlton,  Ef^i 
his  Method  to  keep  off 
Snailsy  Slugs^  &c. 
from  WalUFruit  418 

Goofe-berries  212 

Gra(Hng,  Dir^Slions  for 
it,  557.  JVbip^  ar 
Rind-Graffifigy  55S, 
Clefty  or  Stod'Graf 
Jtn^j  560.  Inmhitfg^ 
561.  Imcuiation^  Bud- 
dingy  or  Eneying,  562, 
Approaching^  56^,  Te- 
rebration^  a  Method^ 
Craffing  uftd  ly  the 
Ancients  ibid. 

Grapes,     See  Vines. 

Grafs-Plats /cr  Parter- 
res. 86 

Great-Maple.  See  Syr 
camore. 

GreenHouse,  or  Canr- 
fervatory,  323,  334, 
488.  See  <^o  the  re- 
fpeStiv^  Months  for 
lordsrin^  thereof. 


Green  Privett,   or  Oil* 

vetta  84 

Grotto  dfel  Cane,  otBay^ 
near  Naples  J  defcrib'd 
241 
Guava,  a  Bark-bed pror 
per  for  it  605 

Guernfey  Ully^  152.,  A 
more  particular  Di' 
reBionfor  its  Culture^ 
&c  and  ObfervaHons 
relating  to  it  not  to  be 
met  with  in  any  other 
Author^  589.  Proba- 
ble Means  of  its  firji 
being  brought  into  the 
IJlandcfGuernfey  591 
Guilder- Rofe  94 

Guinea  -  Pepper.  See 
Capficun^  Indicia). 

H 

HAzel,  orPhilberd^ 
Experiments  on  it 
to  demon/irate  the  Ge- 
neration (f  Plant  Sf  16. 
Its  Culture  39 

Hcart's-Eafe,  ^  J^wla 
Tricolor  162 

H^uandCdd^  Obfenva- 
iims  relating  tber^to^ 
^itb  regard  to  Exo- 
ticks  379 

Heat  and  Moifiure^  fhe 
Rudiments  of  f^gefa- 
tisn  25S 

Hellebore,  ii€.  Seeuljb 
Chfiftnoas  Flower* 
Helmet- 


INDEX. 

Hclmet-flowcr,  or  Monks  Of  planting  Orchardr^ 

Hood            .          ii8  509.     Gabriel  Piatt* $ 

Hepatica                   140  Prefiriptions   and  Oh- 

Herbs  ufed for Dijlilling.  fervationSj  510,  51 1» 

5^^  Pot-herbs.  512.     Sixty^four  Sta- 

Herefordshire    Or-  Sute  Gallons  of  Cyder 
CHARDS  a  Pattern  for  made  of  one  Tree  with- 
all  England:    Account  out    the    Mixture    of 
of  the   Agriculture  of  Water ^    512.        JDi- 
tbat  County^   &c.    of  reHions  for    removing 
Perry  and  Cyder^  502  Trees^  ibid.     Graffing 
Of  the  Gennet' Moyle^  improves  and  expedites 
503.     Of  the  Broomf  the  FruU^  513.      JD/-. 
herry    Crab^    a    novel  fiance  of  the  Trees  per 
Myfiery^    504,    532.  quincuncem,5i5./?^^- 
The  Beauty  and  Pride  fon  for    the  abounding 
ff  the    County^    504.  of  Fruit  in  this  County^ 
Their  Orchards  purify  517,    Of  Cyder  ^  518. 
and  fweeten  the  ambi-  Of    Hioers     Sorts    of 
ent  Airy  and  contribute  Vines^  Wallnuts^  Chef 
to  the  long  Life  of  the  nuts^  &c.    growing  in 
Inhabitants^  504,  505.  the  County^  ibid.     Of 
Other     Counties     may  the  Hereford/hire  Elms^ 
partake    of   tbfi  fame  120,  and  OakSy   ibid. 
Bleffings  with  the  like  dejlrofd  by  the  Iron- 
Patience  and  Indujlryy  Worksy  ibid.    -  Of  the 
505.       Of  the    Soils  Ryey  fP%eaty  and  Pa- 
proper   for    the   Pear  flure   of   this    County^ 
and  Apple y  506,  51  p.  ibid.        Examples    of 
Columella's   Saying   of  Perfons  in  this  County 
Vines     applicable      to  famous     for     Publick 
Fruit 'Treesy  507.  IViU  Spirit    and    Induftry^ 
ham  Lawfoffs  Treatife  and  improving  of  LandL 
and  Ajffertions  relating  5Z1.       Their  want  of 
to  Orchardsy  &c.  tho*  Trade  and  Commerce^ 
feeming       Paradoxes  ,  522,     Ground  proper 
jufliffd     by     Experi-  for     Orchards y     523. 
mentSy    507,  &    fcqs  Applts^  mofl  proper  for 

Grafts^ 
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GraftSy  ^25.  And 
for  the  Tabkj  526. 
A  Beauty  as  well  as 
Profit  in  Variety^  ibid. 
Herefordjhire  excells 
in  Hops  of  late  Tears  ^ 
527.  Of  their  Groves^ 
ibid.  Sir  Hugh  Piatt's 
Augur  J  52 1 .  Inftances 
of  the  richeji  efteem*d 
Land  often  proving 
.  the  poorefty  ibid.  &  e 
contra,  the  pooreji  the 
richeji  J  gig.  Of  their 
Paftures^  ibid,  ^eir 
Wool  the  fineft  in 
England^  5^0.  Apples 
ratfed  from  Kernels 
exceeding  the  beft 
grafted  Apples,  5131. 
Experiments  relating 
to  meliorating  Fruit  by 
Graffing  ibid. 

Holly,  66.    An  Expe-- 
riment  relating  to  Hol- 
ly Berries  with  Bran 
and  Water        .     68 
Hollyhocks  107 

Honey- fuckle,  or  Wood- 
bind^ 90.  French  Ho- 
ney fuckle  130 
Hook,  Mr.  bis  AJferti- 
ony    that  Millions  of 
Millions  of  Infeii^  may 
be  contained  in  a  Drop 
of  Water              227 
Hops                      407 
Horn-beam            .  546 


Horfe-Radifh  282 

Hot-Bed,  i^y.^ali- 

ties  required  in  it,  258. 

Proper  DireSlions  for 

making  it  J  ^60.  Earth 

proper  for  it*         262 

Houfc-Lecks  400 

Hyacinth  156 

Hyflbp  311 


JALOP.Trce  382 
jANUARYjCyWi^r- 
ing  the  Kitchen-Gar- 
den^  403.  ProduHs 
•  thereof  in  this  Months 
407.  —  Ordering  the 
'  Green-Houfe  andFlow-' 
er-  Garden^  45 1 .  Flow-  • 
ers  blowing  in  this 
Month  453 

Jafmins,  88.     Exotick 
JafminSy  various  Sorts 
357,  &  feq-^ 
Jafmins,  Scarlet       104 
Jerufalem  Artichoke  283 
Ilex,  or  Evergreen  Oak 
i%  83. 
Inarching.  See  Graffing. 
Indian  Creffes  1 59 

Indian  Ftg.  See  Opuntia. 
Inociilating.5^^  Graffing. 
Infedks,  a  curious  Differ- 
tation  and  Defcription 
ofthem^  320,  &  feq; 
In  their  Procefs  from 
the  Egg  to  the  Fly  an 
Emblem. if  the  Refur- 
reilion^ 


INDEX. 


reRion^  223.  Eight 
Millions  280,000  can- 
tanfd  in  a  full  Drop 
ef  Water ^  227.  InjkQs 
that  feed  upon  particu- 
lar Plants  more  ufeful 
in  Medicine  than  tbofe 
,  Plants tbemfehes j222. 
To  deftroy  thifn  hj 
Mercury^  234.  The 
Caufe  of  a  Pejiilence^ 
345  Their  wonderfid 
Increafe^  431.  Eggi 
ef  fucb  as  iefeSt  the 
Collyftower  500  Times 
lefs  Aan  the  leaft  viJiUe 
Grain  of  Sandy  ibid 
Jonquil  150 

iris  153 

Juices  in  Plants^  a  euri" 
onsObfervation  relating 
totbetn.sg^jsgs. 
July  ;  Works  tohedtine 
in  the  Kitchen-Garden^ 
429.  Prodniis  there- 
of in  this  Months  4^3. 
•^Ordering  theGreen^ 
Houfe  am  Vhwer^ 
.  Garden  J  472.  Flowers 
blowing  in  this  Month 

474 
July  orGilly'Flowersi2& 
June;  Works  to  be  done 
in  the  IGtcheurGarden^ 
426.  ProdttSs  thereof 
if  in  this  Months  428. 
Ordering  the  Green- 
flouje    and    Plomr^ 


Garden^  470.  Flowers 

blowif^  in  this  Month 

472 

Juniper  80 


KerkilFruit  193 
All    Sorts   of  it 
/sifer  by  Pruning  195 
Kidney,  orFrench  Beans^ 
their  various  Sorts  302 

KiTCHBV-G  ARDEV  f N 

tuation  proper  for  iV, 
S6s*  Direffions  for 
laying  it out^566^56y^ 
See  re^e£Hve  Months^ 

L 

Y  Abonium  95 

JLi  LarkVHccI    i$o 

Ovmader  34 1 

Laurel  77 

Lanruftinus  73 

Lawrence,    the    Rev. 

Mr.  bis  Otfervations 

upon  Plants^  5.    On 

She    Soil  proper  for 

Vines^  179.  On  Fruit  • 

TreeSy  205.  On  Watl^ 

Fruit         2079431. 

liawfon,  Mr.  bis  Advice 

for  dreging  and  clean^ 

ing  cfWf»ds^  44.  His 

AJfertigms  relating  to 

Orchards.  See  Here- 

fordfhire  Orchards. 

L'Azarolc  190 

Uck  a85 

Leghorn^ 


INDEX. 


Leghorn,  Confervatoriis 

tbsre  for  Prefervation 

and  CurecfCorn^  243. 

^b6   Inhabitants  Ob- 

firvat'ton  on  their  be^ 

ing  fubjeSl  to  Epde- 

mick  Difea/es        249 

Legumes,  or  Pulse. 

297 

Lemon-Tree,  346.  See 

Orange. 
Lentifcus  S  5 

Leonorus  376 

Lettuce  305,  307 

Leuwenhoeck'i  wonder- 
ful  Difcoveries  rela- 
ting to  InJelfSy  by  the 
]^crofcop€^  Z26.  His 
Obfervations  on  the 
Jntj  228.  Jnd  on 
Oranges  and  Lemons 

353 

Libanus  Cedar  86 

Lignum  Vita^         ibid. 

Lilac  91 

Lillies,  the  Manner  of 

their   Generating   de- 

fcrih'dj    10,  &  feq; 

Their    various  Ends 

112 

Lime-Houfe,  the  Docks ^ 
&C.  not  infected  in  the 
Plague  of  London,  and 
why  249 

Lime-Tree,  544.  Its 
JVoodgood  topyainfcot 
RoomSy  &c.  .      545 

Loanfi  25 


London,  why  formerly^ 
and  not  lately y  trou- 
bled with  the  Plague 
248 
Lupines  161 

Lychnefe,  Scarlet     120 

M 

MAcclesfield,   Earl 
of^    his  artificial 
Shelters  for  the  Prefer- 
vation of  Fruit  from  the 
Eqfterty  Pf%nds    209 
Malabar- Nut.  5^^  Ad- 

hatoda. 
Mala  Infana  377 

Maple  544 

Maple,  Great.    See  Sy- 
camore^ 
Maracoc.    S^e  Paffion- 

Trees. 

March;   TForks  toU 

done  in  the  Kitchen- 

Gardenj4.i2.  ProduMs 

of  the  fame   in  this 

Month y  415.— Or- 

dering  the  Green^Houfi 

and    Flower-Garden^ 

458.  Fkytoersbhxffing 

in  this  Month      461 

Marjoram  3 14 

Martagons  113 

Marvel  of  Peru       459 

Maxechith.   SeeSwitt 

Jaiinin. 

May;  tf^orks tohideme 

in  the  Kitcben-Garden^ 

421.     Produolsoftbe 

fame 


t  N  d  E  X. 


fame  in  this  MotUb^ 

425.  —  Ordering  the 

Green-Houfe  andFlow- 

er-Gardenj  ^6/^.Flow- 

ers    blowing    in   ibis 

Month  '469 

Medlar- Tree  204 

Mel  ian  thus  374 

Melons,  their  Culture^ 

&c.  263.     Rules  for 

raiftng  and  cultivating 

them   before  or  after 

their  natural  Seafon^ 

269 

Melon-Thiftle,      394. 

Methods  of  managing  a 

Bark-bed  for  it     605 

Meiiercon  96 

Middlc-fizcd  Perennials* 

See  Perennials. 
Millet,  Mr.  bis  excellent 
Manner  of  Ripening 
Fruits  andFlow&si  1 1 
Minth  312 

Miflctoe  defcrib*dy  and 
frov*d  not  capable  to 
generate  by  accidental 
Couplings  18,  19 
Mixtures  of  Soils  to  for- 
ward the  Growth  of 
Plants.  See  Soils. 
MonkVhood  118 

Morela'nd,  Mr.  bis  Ob- 
fervathns  on  the  Gene- 
ration of  Plants      10 
Morillc,  364.    ///  Cul- 
ture and  Propagation 
582 


Moffes  offeveral  fCinJ^ 
^yg.  yls perfeS  Plants 
as  Oaks  J  380.  De- 
fcrib*dj  ibid.  Seeds 
of  Mofs  fo  fmall^  that 
90,000  of  them  laid 
together  in  a  Jirait 
Line^  exceed  not  the 
LengthofaBarley-Com 
432.  1,382,400,000 
weight  but  a  Grain^ 
ibid. 
Mulberry  191 

Mulleins  andMotb  Mul- 
leins 115 
Mufhrooms,  theif  Cul- 
ture and  various  Sorts^ 
272.  Different  Me- 
tbdds  of  propagating 
tbem^  2')5j  2}r6.  See 
Truffles.  ^^^MoriUe. 
Supplement  to  the  for- 
mer JSditions  relating 
to  themj  together  with 
farther  DireSOonSy  5  84 
Manner  of  making 
their  Beds  585,  586 
Muftard  305 
Myrtles,  their  various 
Sorts                   S55 

U 

NArciflus  Polyantbos 

Nafturtium     Indicum , 
Vide  Indian  Creffes. 

Neapolitan  Medlar.  See 
L'AzeroIc 

Ne£brhic» 


INDEX. 


Ncifiarihes  206 

Nerion.  See  Oleander. 
Nigilia  Romana  1 60 
November  ;  (Forks  to 
he  done  in  the  Kitchen^ 
Garden^/^5.  ProduSls 
of  the  fame  in  this 
Montby  447.  Order- 
ing the  Green-Houfe 
and  Flower -Garden^ 
482.  Flowers  blowing 

484 
O 

OAK,  its  Varieties^ 
Ufe^  and  Excellen- 
cy^ 33.  Direitions  for 
raiftng  it  from  Acorns^ 
ibid.  InftSts  affeSling 
itf  and  occaftoning 
the  Oak- Berries^  235. 
Oak  Apples  produced 
by  InfeffSj  arid  no 
more  than  Oak-Ber" 
rieSj  the  Fruit  of  the 
^ree  236 

Oaks  Ever-Green.  See 
Ilex. 

October  5  Works  to  be 
done  in  the  Kitchen- 
Garden^  440.  Pro- 
duUs  of  the  fame  in 
this  Months  444.  Or- 
dering the  Green- Houfe 
and  Flower  -  Garden^ 
480.  Flowers  blowing 
in  this  Months   482 

Oleander,  or  N&ion^j^ 

Olive  85 


Olivetta.      iee  Green 

Privett. 

Onions,  proposed  as  an 

Antidote   againft    the 

Plague  J  236,     Their 

Culture  J  &:c.         284 

Oppofites  the  moft  inve^ 

teratCj   their    Depen-- 

dance  upon  one  another 

186 

Opuntia        166,   395 

Orange- Lilly  113 

Oraiigc  and  Lemon-Tree^ 

346.  The  Orange  de* 

lights  in  the  warm  Air 

of  the  Sea,  229.      To 

prepare  Water  for  its 

Welfare  J  347.   Seafon 

proper  for   importing 

them,    346.       Rules 

to  recover  them  from 

the     Lethargy     they 

are  in   at  their  firji 

Arrival,  ibid.   Earth 

proper  eft  for  them,  347. 

To  prepare  the  Hot -bed 

for  them,  347. 

When  to  Houfe  tbem^ 

J48.     They  perifh   if 

watered  too  much,  ibid, 

Tp  renew  their  Earthy 

trim  their  Heads,  and 

plaifter  their  Wounds^ 

349.      When  to  un^ 

houfe  them,  ibid.  Their 

Summer  Station,  ibid. 

Time  proper  to  change. 

-  their   Pots    as    their 

Roots 
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Itoots  increafe^  35a 
Advice  to  plant  them 
Jballpfv^  ibid.  Greai 
^AHtitUs  i^  Bkffoms 
Urtain  Signs  $f  fV^fak- 
nefsy  &c.  ibid.  Aian- 
ntr  of  ordering  them  in 
the  French  Kng^s  Gar- 
dens at  the  Louvre^ 
and  at  thofe  of  Prince 
BorgbefeatRome^^SO^ 
551.  Situation  and 
Climate  natural  t§ 
tbem^  351.  Different 
Sorts^  ibid.  Seville 
Orange  to  be  priferr*d^ 
ibidw  -    Methods    to 

',  raife  them  from  Se^ds^ 
352.  .  Lemo9{  or  Ci- 
tron Sefdsfat^rtq  be 
fow^d  ibkn  Qra/tge 
Seeds^  353.  Sh^ide 
Tieeeffary^  and  the  ^un 
deftrt(£live  to  .  tbeir 
Growth^  354.  S^afon 
for  tra^fplanting  and 
budding  them^  ibid. 
Of  inarching  them, 
ibid.  See  Chadock 
Oiunge. 

Orchard,  the  Beauty  of 
a  moveable  one,  at 
great  Entertainments 
197.  Two  Ways  to 
plant  an  Orchard  ^ihid . 
Methods  of  the  Country 
People  topreferve  tbem 
from  Blight i         221* 


Orchard-Fruit,  Method 

of  tranfplanting  large 

^rees  of  it  20Z 

Orchis^  or  Satyrion  155 

Oziers  41 

P 

PALM.     See  Date- 
Tree. 
Papa*s,  a  Bark-bed  pro- 

per  for  them         605 
Parallel  between  Plants 

and  Animal^  7,  &  fcq; 
Parfley  314, 

Parfnip  277 

PartePTcsr  86 

Paffion-Tree,    different 

Sorts^  98.  TbeFryar^s 

-  Story   relating  to  it^ 

-  and  Reafons  of ;  its 
Name^  99^  .  ///  Cul^ 
ture^  and  Direilions 
for  making  it  bear 
Fruit  \QO 

Pea^  Everlajiing      no 

Peaches,  their  Manage- 

ment^  ZQg,  Jbeirmoft 

preferable  Sorts     210 

Pear,  its  various  JSndSj 

.    198^    The  SoU  it  de- 

.    lights  Mr,  203.     Me- 

thod  of  Pruifing^  201. 

•—  Inconveniencies    of 

Dwarf  Pear-Trees  in 

a  Garden,    ibid.     To 

tranfplant  large  Fruit^ 

Trees ^.1^4.   Efpaliers 

for  Apples  and  Pears 

ibid. 

Pcafe^ 
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t^eafe ,       their    fevered 

JGndSy   299.       Their 

Culture  and  Manage- 

ment  300 

Penny-Royal  3 1 3 

PerennialFjlowers, 

the  talleji  Flowers  106 

Perennial  Flowers 

.  Middle-fiz'd         116 

Perennial  Flowers 

of  the  loweft  Kinds  131 

Pepper- Duft  deftruSive 

to  Caterpillars  and  In^ 

fefls  221 

Perfimon-Plumb.     See 

Pitchumon* 
Per  winkle  105 

Philbud,  or  Filbeardi  i  ^j 
Phyllirea  79 

Pine  542 

Pine- Appki  See  Anana^ 
Pinafter  542 

Pink,  their  Variety  and 
Culture  126 

Piracantha.      See  Pyra- 

cantha. 
Piftachia  85 

Pitch  and  Tar-^arrels 
good  againjl  the  Plague 
249,  256 
Pitchumon  383 

Plague,    Reafons  relat- 
ing to  it^  in  a  Letter 
to  the  Author        2j\.o 
&  feq; 
Plaintains.  5^^  Bananas. 
Plants,  the  Veffels  in 
them     defrnVd^     3. 


Their  Generation^  gi 
Light  given  to  this 
Dtfcovery  by  Rbheri 
Balle,  EJ^-y  and  Mr* 
Morelandy  10.  G^- 
nerative  Parts  of  them 
difcoyer*d  hy  a  Mi^ 
crofcope^  20.  Smls 
proper  for  their  Nou* 
rift>menty  23.  Com-^ 
pofis  for  forwarding 
their  Growth^  ibid/ 
How  affected  by  Blights 
218.  DireSions  for 
PFatering  themj  324^ 
550.  Confideratfons  ori 
\the  Neceffity  of  kipen- 
ing  their-  Juices^  in 
order  to  make  them 
fruitful^  592,  &feq5 

Piatt,  Sir  Hugh^  his 
Obfervatiohs  upon  ma-- 
nuring  of  Land,  24; 
His  Augur  528 

Piatt,  Gabriel,  his  Pre^ 
fcriptio'ns  and  Obferva^ 
vations  510, 511,519 

Plumbs,    their    various 
,  Kinds ^    Culture^    and 
Management,   205, 
&  feq; 

Plummer,  Coh  his  Re- 
ceipt  to  prevent  Wheat 
from  being  fmutty.  See 
Wheat. 

PokCj  Virginian      382; 

Polyanthos  .  132^ 

Pomegranate  103 

S  f  pQpl^ 


INDEX. 


Fopkr  548 

Poppies.      Sec  Garden 

Poppies. 

Potatoes  283 

Pot 'Hevlbs^  and  Herbs 

fifed  for  DiJiiHing  311 

Prickley-Pear.    See  O- 

puntia. 

Primrofe  132 

Prirarofe-Trec        1 1 1 

Privet  84 

Profits  arifingfromplan^ 

ting  an  Acre  ^Ground 

vjilh    3jpAer 'Trees ^ 

end  Underwood  in  9, 

17,    dnd    25   Tears 

Time  46 

Pruning,  what  to  be  ob* 

firv^d  to  makeitfttc- 

cefsful  593 

Pulse,  its  various  Knds 

Purflane  309 

Pyracantha  81 

Pyramid-l^ulh.  SecBd- 
t^idera. 

QUincc^rce     io4 
Quintency,  Mr. 
the  Uncertainty  of  bis 
Method  of  Pruning^ 
&c.  Fruit-Trees   205 


Adifh 


281 


Rikinculas ,     its 
VarietUsj  &c.      147 


Rape  30^ 

Rafberry  216 

Rind-Graffing.  See 

Graffing. 

Robinfon,  Dr.  Tankred^ 

bis    Otfer^ations    on 

Truffles  5S7 

Rocambole  217 

Rocket,  dimble  Jhwer^d 

119 

Rofe-Campion         tiS 

Rofemary  311- 

Rofe-Trcc,  its  varwus 

Kmdsj    Beauty^    and 

Management  9^ 

Rue,  gwd  againft    the 

Plagucj    249,    252. 

Two  Slorts  thereof  in 

tmr  Englifb  Gardens 

3^2 


SAGE  312; 

S  ALL  ADS,  thnr  CuU 
ture^  &c.  304 

Selfify.  ^^irScorzonera. 
Salts  of  FUJb^    Fruits^ 
andHerhs  the  fame  14, 
Sand,  lis  Properties  for 
Soil  25,  &leqi 

Sap,   its   Circulation  in 
Vegetables  proved  4, 
5,&fcq;  &319 
Saflafras-tree  384 

Satyrk>n.      See  Orchis. 
Savory,  Mr.  his  Method 
for  raifing  Water  by 
.Fire.    See  EngiiiCi 

Savoys 


INDEX. 


Savoys  296 

Scarlet-Beans  161 

Scarlet  Jafmin,         See 

Jafmin. 
Scarlet  Uichnis.        See 

Lychnefs,  . 

Scorzoncra  281 

Sea,     Vapours     ariftng 

from  U^  warmer  than 

tbpfefrom  the  Earthy 

229.  Main  Sea  freezes 

not  J    even   mder  the 

Poles  ibid. 

'  Sea-Coal  good  againji  the 

Plague  249 

Sea-July-flowcr,        See 

Thrift. 
Sedutns  400 

Scdum  jirborefcensjirikes 
forth  Roots  or  Fibres 
into  the  Jir  againfi 
Rain,^S6.  It^De- 
fcription  400 

3eeds  of  Plants^  curious 
Obfervdtions^  concern- 
ingthem^  129,  135, 
186.  They  will  dege- 
nerate if  cultivated  in 
the  fame  Garden  they 
were  faved from  308 
Sellery  306 

Semperv^v^  386 

Senna  loi 

Sen  fitive  Plants       159 
September  •,  fForksto 
be  done  in  the  Kitchen- 
Garden^  j^^y.      Pro- 
4uols  of  the  fame  in 


this  M)nth^  439.  Or- 

deringthe  Green-Hou^ 

and  Flower  -  Garden^ 

478.  Flowers  blowing 

in  this  Month      479 

Service-Tree  54!^ 

Shades  contributes  to  the 

Growth  of  Plants  anfi 

Fruits  126,  354 

Shadock  Orange,       S^e 

Chadock. 
Side-ftddle- flower   38^3 
Silk-worms  will  do  equ^d- 
ly  well  with  uSj    as 
with  the  Italians    19^ 
Situation  of  the  Kitchen- 
Garden.  5^^  Kitchen- 
Garden. 
Situation  of  the  Flower- 
Gar  den.    See  Flower^ 
Garden. 
Skirret  280 

Small-Herbs  305 

Smutty- Wheat.        S^e 

Wheat. 
Snow- Drop  i  ^5 

Soils /dr  Nourifhment'ef 
Plant Sy  23.  Artij^ 
cial  Soilsy  &c.  28, 
29,  30.  Of  trying  qr 
proving  Soils  549 
Sorrel  30^ 

Sow-bread.    See  Cycla- 
men. 
Spanifli-Broom.        See 

Broom. 
Spinach  309 

Spiraea  Frutcx  97 

S  f  2  Starwoft 
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Starworts,    See  Afters. 

Statutes  relating  to  the 
Prefervation  of  Tim- 
her^  fifc.  See  Ab- 
ftrafts, 

'Stilling-Herbs.  SeeVot^ 
Herbs. 

Stock  -  Graffing.  See 
G  raffing. 

Stock  July- flowers.  See 
July-flowers. 

Stocky,  Annual.  See 
Annual  Stock. 

Stone-Fruits  205,& 
feq;  Dutch  Methods 
of  managing  them  re- 
commended^ 207, 208; 
Dire£iions  to  be  ob- 
ferv^dinGraffingStone- 
Fruit'TreeSjiog.  Dif- 
ferent Expofures  and 
Situations  required  for 
them  210 

Stoves,  in  what  Cafes 
unneceffary  334 

Stove-Plants,  Rules  ne- 

cejfary  to  he  ohferv'd 

to  make  them  thrive 

608 

Stuart,  Mr.  his  Letter. 
Sec  Colours. 

Strawberry  213 

Strawberry-Tree.  See 
Arbutus. 

Stripes  in  Plants^  &c. 
See  Variegation. 

Succory,      See  Endive. 

Succulent  Plants, 
their  Culture        386 


Sun-flower,  Annual  1 60 
Perennial  108 

Sweet  Sultan  157 

Syreet  William     '     120 
Syringa  92 

Sycamore  543 


TAnncrV  Bark^  the 
proper  Soil  for  Ra- 
hf(ncula*s^  148.    And 
.  for    Exoticksj     398, 
Methods   of  uftng  it 
601 
Tanfy  313 

Taragon  310 

Tar-Barrels  ^^i  againfi 
the  Plague  249 

Tartary,     the  Country 
whence  Pejlilences  are 
fuppos^d  to  be  brought 
by  Infests^  &c.     247 
Tea,  Method  of  drying 
it  in  China  ^  17 

Tereljration.   SeeGrzt- 

fing. 
Thrift  142 

Thyme  311 

Timber-Trees,  ri&«r 
Growth  not  to  be 
forc%  &c.  27.  Pro- 
fits  of  Planting  an 
Acre  of  them.  See 
Profits.  Their  Falua- 
hlenefs  and  Ornament 
to  an  Eftatej  31.  See 
Oak,  Elm,Afli,^r. 
Timber  to  fell  43 

Tpbacco 


INDEX. 


Tobacco  g(H)d  againft  the 
Plague  249 

Torch -Thiftlc,  ^90 
Strikes  its  Roots  into 
a  Plaifter  Wall,  391. 
Various  Sorts  and  Me- 
tbods  of  Culture    392 

Tranfplantation,  Me- 
thod of  removing  large 
Trees.     See  Orchard. 

T  R  E  E  s,wi&^  longer 'liv^d 

than    jinimms ,    15. 

Of    Planting    them, 

28,  46,  &  fecji 

TTrufHe,  272,  A  curi- 
ous Dijfertation  upon 
ity56S—5%2.  Rules 
to  difcover  a  Trufflery 
py  a  Hog  in  a  String, 
272,576.  ByaDqg, 
587.  Dr.  r.  Robin- 
Jbn*s  Obfervations  re- 
lating to  them      ibid. 

Tubcrofe  159 

Tulip,  Experiments  on 
it  tojhew  the  Genera- 
tion of  Plants,  15.  Its 
Beauty  and  infinite 
Variety,  143.  Its  ex- 
travagant Value,  ibid. 
Method  of  raifing  it 
from  Seeds,  144.  Lit- 
tle Spot  of  Ground  at 
Bruffels famous  for  Va- 
riegation Tulips,  145. 
Poverty  of  the  Soil 
tbeOccafton  of  Varie- 
gation,   which    is  a 


Difiemper,  ibid.  Soil 
proper  for  them,  146. 
fVhat  obferv^d  by  the 
Curious  in  Holland  in 
planting  them,  ibid. 
Great  Price  of  the  beji 
Bagget  Breeders  1 47 
Tulip-Tree  102 

TurksTurbans.See  Mar- 

tagons. 
Turnips ,  Obfervations 
en  the  BeJlruSlion  of 
them  about  London,  a 
few  Tears  ago,  by  Ca^ 
terpllars,  222..  Itbeir 
Culture,  &c.        279 

V 

VAlerian  117 

Vapours /r^;»  the 
Sea  dejirulfive  to  In- 
fe£ls  229 

Variegated  Hollies.  See 
Hollies. 

Variegation,  or  Stripes^ 
in  Vegetables,  Obfer- 
vations relating  there- 
to,  69.      Its  Caufe^ 

H5»  3^7-  ^^^  Co- 
lours. See  ^^  Tulips. 

Vegetables,  Circu- 
lation of  the  Sap  in 
them.  See  Circula- 
tion. 

Venus  Looking -Glafs J 
161 

Venus  Navel-wort  162 

Verjuice, 


INDEX. 


Verjuice,  improved  by 
Time  to  excellent  pa- 
latable Uquor       185 

Vessels  in  Plants^  a 

Defcrtption    of    them 

2,  &  feq; 

Vine,  generally  HI  ma*- 
nag%  178.  The 
Kinds  wbicb  ripen  beft 
in  England^  ibid.  Me- 
thods of  Propagation^ 
ibid.  And  Seafon  to 
plant  them^  179.  Soil 
proper  for  them^  ibid. 
&  1^4.  Vines  grow- 
ing in  the  Walls  at 
Cambden-Houfe^  180. 
How  forwarded  by  the 
Heat  of  a  Baker^s 
Oven^  181.  Their 
different  Seafons  of 
Pruning^  182.  Ob- 
jeSions  againjl  plant- 
ing Vineyards  in  Eng- 
land  J  anfwer'd^  185. 
Dependency  of  the 
greateft  Bodies  upon 
the  fmallefi  Beings^ 
and  the  moft  invete- 
rate  Oppofites  upon  one 
another^  186.  Strong- 
eft  IVines  the  Produce 
of  the  highefl  Moun- 
tains^ ibid.  Diftances 
to  be  obferv*d  in  plant- 
ing Vines  y  187.  Times 
(f pruning  in  tb^  open 
Vineyard^ihid.  Nearer 


the  Ground  the  Grapes 

grow  J  the  fiveeter  they 

are^  provided  they  do 

not    touch    itj     ibid. 

Methods  of  inriching 

the    Ground  for    it^ 

ibid.    To  make  fVtne^ 

188.    fVhat  Manage- 

ment     produces    the 

ftronger^  and  what  the 

weaker  Wines        188 

Violar  Tricolor.  ce 

HeartVEafe. 
Violet  140 

Virginia  D^-^W.  See 

Dog- Wood. 
Virginia  Myrtle      385 
Virginia  Poke.  See  Poke. 
Virginia /i^iW  Crab  384 
Virgin'i  Bower       104 
Underwoods,  Profits 
of  Planting,  39,    & 
feq;  Methods  of  plant- 
ing and  cutting,   4^, 
&  fcq» 

W All-flowers,  their 
various  Soris^  &c. 
127 
Walnut,  its  Manner  of 
raifing.  Soil  and  Va-' 
lue,  iJ.  Ufe  and  Ex^ 
cellency  of  its  Timber^ 
Fruit,  &c.  38 

Wafps,     DireSions    to 
dejlroy  them         43 1 

Watei: 


INDEX. 


Water,  to  refine.  See 
Engines. 

Water- Engine,  See  alfo 
Engines. 

Watering  of  Plants^  ge- 
neral DireEliom  relat- 
ing thereto  y  324.  More 
-particular  ones      550 

Water-Plants,  Do- 
mejiick  or  Foreign^  a 
new  Method  to  propa- 
gate them  in  Gardens^ 
327.  7Z?Wr  Seeds  of 
two  Kinds  329 

Wharton,  late  Marquis 
of  his  Invention  to 
ripen  Fruits  211 

Wheat,  fmutty^  to  pre- 
vent  230 

Whip-Graffing.  See 
Graffing. 

White  Hellebore.  Set 
Hellebore. 

Whithy.     See  Willow. 


Willow 
VixWo^  French 
Wing  Pea      16 1, 
Wines     Englijh 
W^y  of  making 


40 

303  - 
hep 

ibm 

188 


.  Winter -^r^»iV^     •  155 
Winter  Cherry.         See 

Amomum  Plinii. 
Woods,   to  fell,  drefs^ 

clean^  and  prune  them 

44,  &  feq; 

Woodbind.  See  Honcy- 

fuckle. 
Wormwood  313 

Y 

YEW-Tree  of  flow 
Growth y  72.  Its 
Soilj  ibid.  Method 
to  expedite  its  Germi- 
nation^  ibid.  Seafon 
of  Pruning  and  Tranf- 
plantation  73 
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